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NOTE  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 


A  PERSONAL  experience,  though  ever  sa  plainly  told,  .s,  gen- 
erally  speaking,  more  attractive  to  listeners  '"'-i/''*^"^^^ 
Ttiol  A  circumstance  from  the  tongue  or  pen  of  one  to  whom 
rrLly  happened,  or  who  was  its  hero  or  vichm,  or  even  lU 
pe'Sis  always  more  interesting  than  if  given  -ond-hand. 
If  the  makers  of  history,  contradistinguished  from  its  writers, 
could  teach  it  to  us  directly,  one  telling  would  suffice  to  secure 
Tr  lasting  remembrance.    The  reason  is,  that  the  narrative  so 
proceeding  derives  a  personality  and  reality  not  otherwise  aV 
Lnable,  which  assist  in  making  way  to  our  imagmatior  and 
the  sources  of  our  sympathy. 
I  With  this  theory  or  bit  o!  philosophy  in  mmd,  when  the  an- 

nexed  book  was  resolved  upon,  I  judged  best  to  »sume  the 
cClterof  a  translator,  which  would  enable  me  to  write  in 
he  style  and  spirit  of  one  who  not  merely  lived  at  the  time  of 
the  occurrences  woven  in  the  text,  but  was  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  historical  personages  who  figure  therem,  and  was  a 
"ative  of  the  beautiful  vaUey  in  which  the  story  is  located. 
Thinking  to  make  the  descriptions  yet  more  real,  and  therefore 
^ore  impressive,  I  took  the  liberty  of  attributing  the  composi- 
"rto  a'literator  who,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  h«  wori« 
was  not  himself  a  fiction.     Without  meaning  to  insmuate  ^t 
THE  FUR  God  would  have  been  the  worse  for  creation  by  Don 
Fern»ido  de  Alva,   theTc=cuc«n,  I  wUh  merely  to  say  that  it 
isnotatransUtion.     Having  been  so  written    however,  now 
tU°public«tion  is  at  hand,  change  is  impossible ;  hence,  noth- 
S  if  omitted,-title.page,   introductory,  and  conclu»on  .^ 
given  to  the  reader  exactly  as  they  were  brought  to  the  pub 
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INTEODUCTORY. 


t5l  »mT 


Fernando  de  Alva,*  a  noble  Tezcucan,  flourished,  we  are 
told,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a  man 
o?  g  eat  learning,  familiar  with  the  Mexican  and  Spanish  Ian- 
gu^es,  and  the^ieroglyphics  of  Anahuac.  Ambitious  to  res- 
cuehis  race  from  oblivion,  and  inspirea  by  love  of  learning,  he 

collected  a  library,  availed  himself  of  ^^f^^^/^'^^'^^rCZ 
writing,  became  master  of  the  songs  and  traditions,  and,  in  the 
Castilian  language,  composed  books  of  merit. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  that  his  labors  should  escape  the  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Prescott,  who,  with  such  incomparable  genius^ 
has  given  the  world  a  history  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  Irom 
hi^  we  have  a  criticism  upon  the  labors  of  the  learned  1  ernan- 
do  from  which   h    following  paragraph  is  extracted. 

''  IztTilzochitl .  writings  have  many  of  the  detects  belonging 
to  his  age.     He  often  crowds  the  page  with  incidents  of  ^  ^nv- 
ial  and  sometimes  improbable  character.     The  improbability 
increases  with  the  distance  of  the  period ;  tor  distance,  wh  ch 
diminishes  objects  to  the  natural  eye,  exaggerates  them  to  the 
mental.     His  chronology,  as  I  have  more  than  once  noticed,  is 
inextricably  entangled.     He  has  often  lent  a  too  willing  ear  to 
traditions  and  reports  which  would  startle  the  more  sceptical 
criticism  of  the  present  time.     Yet  there  is  an  appearance  ot 
good  faith  and  simplicity  in  his  writings,  which  may  convince 
the  reader  that,  when  he  errs,  it  is  from  no  worse  cause  than  the 
national  partiality.     And  surely  such  partiality  is  excusable  in 
the  descendant  of  a  proud  line,  shorn  of  its  ancient  splendors, 
which  it  was  soothing  to  his  own  feelings  to  revive  again-- 
though  with  something  more  than  their  legitimate    "stre-on 
the  canvas  of  history.    It  should  also  be  considered  that,  if  his 
narrative  is  sometimes  startling,  his  researches  penetrate  into 
the  mystmous  depths  of  antiquity,  where  light  and  darkness 
meet  and  meiv  into  each  other ;  and  where  everything  is  still 

*  Fernando  De  Alva  Iztlilzochitl. 
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^imYMROatime^mAHutcriaChichemeea,  DeAlr.  com- 
posed works  of  .  Iwhter  Mture,  though  equiUly  bwed  upon  hi,- 
tory.  Some  were  Tost;  others  fell  into  the  hands  of  nersons 
Ignorant  of  their  value ;  a  few  only  were  ,««iued  Ini^^^t 

t\rt-  "^f  «.«"«''<'«"*!-'  Poriod  he  «,rved  «,  inte^r"  te? 
to  the  Spanish  Viceroy.  His  duties  as  such  were  trifling  •  he 
had  ample  time  for  literary  pursuits ;  his  enthusiasm  «» 
scholar  permitted  him  no  relaxation  or  idleness.   Thus  fivored 

^SvirZ'li"'"'''^  "•"  ""'"'^  ■«"  -  '"*  «"'  ^ 
,1,5  v**®^'  !?" '»»'»d  among  a  heap  of  old  despatches  from 
t\  I'***;?'  "'"'*V^»  ^  ">*  EmperSr.  It  is  quite  proS 
^t  they  bec«ne  mixed  with  the  Sute  papet«  thr^u^h  Sn^ 
rf,  however,  they  were  purposely  «ldi«s«Kl  to  His^MajesTr  t 
must  have  been  to  give  him  a  completer  idea  of  the  A^toLsL 
p^ple  and  their  civilization  or  to  %hten  thrblhen.  ofl^ 
alty  by  an  amusement  to  which,  it  is  known,  Charles  V  wL 
not  averse     Besides,  Mendoza,  in  his  difficulty  wiU^helC 

rr  "vt^t  Y*"*'  ^^^^'  '■'"'^  not  to.v«lhi^lf  o?om5^ 
means  likely  to  propHUte  h»  cause  with  the  .-x)urt,  Ind  ^Z 
cuJly  with  the  Royal  Council  of  the  Indies.  It  is  no  XteX 
improbable,  therefore,  that  the  MSa  were  forwari^^  the 
entertainment  of  the  member,  of  the  CouncU  and  the  lordlv 
pe«om«e,  ot  the  Court,  who  not  only  devoured  with  aSy 
but,  as  the  wily  Mendoza  weU  knew,  were  vastly  obli^  for 
everything  relative  to  the  New  Worid,  and  i»rticffi  Sie 
dazzhng  conquest  of  Mexico.  «  l»racui»riy  tne 

which,  if  wrong  has  been  done,  pardon  is  besought  both  from 
^e  public  and  the  shade  of  the  wthor.  Thus,  %e  Bwh  S 
the  ongmal  ^  unbroken  narratives;  but,  with" S^ 
and  trouble,  they  have  aU  been  brought  oit  rf  th^cSiftiJT 
and  Mjrangftd  into  chapters.  So,  tfere  weiS  niuSe^  J^Z  Sf 
which  have  been  altogether  chang^;  while  oASTf^the  Ike 
1  wte  o'^Ib.T"  •'""f^'^i.  though  wiSti^^'fie'^' 
A .  J  .u  '  t  **  •"?"**  *•">  '"'»  ""em  <o  proudly 
And  thus  beguineth  the  FlMT  Boot  •'"""'v- 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OUR  MOTHER   HAS   A   FORTUNE   WAITING   US   YONDBB. 

The  Spanish  Calendar  is  simple^  than  ^^.^   ^^^Xn  h  Jjh J^^' 
Ohri.tiau  methods,  of  whatever  natures  are  better  than  heat^^^^ 

So  then,  by  the  Spanish  Calendar,  March,  1519,  had  about  haU 
spen  tseU  i^  the  valley  of  Anahuac  which  wan  as  yet  untrodden 
by  gold-seeker,  with  cross-hilted  sword  »  ^'^«^^«'f;^^^,^r"^^^^^^ 
a  Catholic  oath.  Near  noon  of  one  of  lU  fairest  f  y«  »  ^"^^^^^^^^ 
came  descendinK  the  western  slope  of  tho  Sierra  de  Ahualco.  tomce 
JKawn  hii  pfth  had  been  amongst  hills  and  crags  ;  at  times  tra^ 
versinTbald  rScks  that  towered  to  where  the  winds  blew  chit^^^^ 
dipping  into  warm  valleys,  where  were  Rrass,  flXS'ntZ  ^n  X ' 
lets,  and  sometimes  forests  of  cedar  and  hr, -labyrinths  in  wmc 

li..htlv      HU  drVss,  of  the  kind  prevalent  in  his  country,  was  pro- 
vS*  a^  wit^  few  Bigns  of  rank.  He  had  sandals  of  buffalo- hide 
titled  forcli^bhig  rocks  and  threading  pathless  woods  ;  a  sort  of 
whUe  tunioTverin-  his  body  from  the  nock  to  the  knees,  leaving 
We  trarmrfrom  Ihe  shoulder  ;  n^axlMl  and  tilrn<^th-^^^h^nd 
m"ntle^f^otton,  blue  tinted,  and  void  of  ornament ;  on  the  wmt 
S  Sr^  arm  he' wore  a  substantial  ^^l^en  \>r^o^.B,ndrn^^ 
ears  iewelled  pendants  ;  while  an  ebony  band,  encircling  his  neaa, 
keptrs  straight  black 'locks  in  place,  and  permitted  a  snow--l^i^e 
bird's-wing  for  decoration.     There  was  a  shield  on  fi^  /eftj^"^' 
framed  o?wood,  and  covered  with  padded  cloth,  and  in  the  If  hand 
iTveli^  bwbed  with  'itzli ;  at  his  back  swung  a  ma^tta/ituii  and  a 

Uver  filled  ^«^  — «  '  ^^  ''^iT^  !^7  '"oS^'  An  lei"" 
Sleted  hia  equipments,  and  served  him  ^^^^^^^^^^^'^  ^^  »£: 
trudcinff  stealthily  behind  him,  was  his  sole  companion. 

*  In  Sf  bourse  of  his  journey  he  came  to  ^J^^^i^±'^''^r^^^^I 
-  ,  ,  3_^ji  *_-i.  ^^w>manHin(r  A  fine  Drosoect.  inougn 
down  «everai  nunurcu  icov,  •-•-•j«- — - — =  ^      > 
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The  Faw  God. 

tKe  air  .as  cold,  he  halted,     ^way  ^  th^^^^^^^^^^ 
Wutlful  valley  of  Anahuao,  ^^^^ed  wim  n  ^^^^^^  ^j,^  pi^io, 

andTmarked  with  the  BUvertrac^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ,^d  beyond 

he  caught  a  view  of  ^^^^/f^Yf^S^^  against  the  sky,  the 

that  blue  in  the  distance  »".^J^i"   ^..^8  and  cypress  forests,     in 
rofal  hUl  of  Chapultepec,  ^^*^  **„«  P*^^  compiable  with  that  he 

Tthe  New  World  ^^^'^-^.^for  be^y'^'^^  ^*^^'' '^'^^ 
looked  upon,-none  its  nval  toj^^jy/     There  were  the  most 

Beemed  mo  Pe'«««^Xi^'lmDire    from  plain  went  the  armi«a 

renowned  cities  of  *^«  ,^f  P'm^hs  hi  that  air  hovered  the  gods 
whose  marcWwere  ^^  \"\7^^^  Je  smoke  of  the  inextinguish- 
awaiting  b^^/J^'^^^  i;^!^  JKri J^^^^^^^^^  ^^  lingered  the  longest 

VZ^^^!^^^"^^^^^  picture;  .. 

*h«  first  time  he  was  beboJamg  luo  "^  -franffe  civilization.     »o 

oveSess  and  full  of  .he  ^onu-ej.te  ^^  S  come  and  lay  Us 

•    C«^ptwashethathedidnotobse^^^^^  "  Come^"/ [  ?! 

VhJkdin  his  lap,  1^^\*.^^V!  u lef  ^  on.     Our  Mother*  ha.  a 

Uaid,  at  last  rousing  himself  ,      lei 

ifortune  waiting  us  yonder.  ^^^^,^  hrisk  walk 

JlT^ttrrSif  fo^«  »-*»^-    Badden.ytheycn,e 

noisy  torrent  over  a  rocky  bed,  ^"^^11%^^^^^^^  a  level  sward. 

wU  into  the  valley     A  clarr^  f  t^wnv,  h^^^^^^^^^ 

Under  them  a  crowd  of  tawu»n€8,t  3°/'.       ^j     jlear  the  roots  of 

/ed  men,  devoured  loaves  of  cold  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^taUs,  or  mats, 

\?he  treU  their  masters  je«]»'*?f  ^^^  i^  i^  Our  travel- 

«*Is  not  that  an  ocelot  at  his  heels  (     asicea  » 

•^t'^il  toX^^ung  "-N.  «*™  "P.  "»  -"»•«  ^^'  '*^  '"^' 
*^  «;«o  liim  Ml  armed  welcome. 

5»^    ^»  T  '^^     ■■■■-■     — — 

Cio«oA  oaUed  "0«r  Wy  «A  Mother."  S— ««. 


•  The  Koddew 
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"  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  disturhed  you,"  he  said  quietly,  find, 
mg  himself  obliged  to  stop. 

**  You  seem  friendly  enough,"  answered  one  of  the  older  men  ; 
"  but  your  comrade  there, — what  of  him  ? " 

The  traveller  smiled.     "  See,  he  is  muzzled." 

The  party  laughed  at  their  own  fears.  Tlie  old  merchant,  how- 
ever, stepped  forward  to  the  young  strangei'. 

"  I  confess  you  have  greatly  relieved  me.  I  feared  the  brute 
might  set  on  and  wound  somebody.     Come  up,  and  sit  down  with 


it 


us. 

The  traveller  was  nowise  disinclined,  being  tempted  by  the  pros- 
pect of  cheer  from  the  i-ovision-baskets  lying  around. 

•'  Bring  a  mat  for  ch'  arrior,"  said  the  friendly  trader.  "  Now 
give  him  bread  and  meat." 

From  an  abundance  of  bread,  fowl,  and  fruit  the  wayfarer  helped 
himself.     A  running  conversation  was  meantime  maintained. 

"My  ocelot  ?  The  story  is  simple  j  for  your  sakes,  good  friends, 
I  wish  it  were  better.  I  killed  his  mother,  and  took  him  when  a 
whelp.  Now  he  does  me  good  service  hunting.  You  should  see 
him  in  pursuit  of  an  antelope  !  " 

*•  Then  you  are  not  a  warrior  ? " 

**Tobea  warrior,"  replied  the  hunter,  modestly,  "is  to  have 
been  in  many  battles,  and  taken  many  captives.  I  have  practised 
arms,  and,  at  times,  boasted  of  skill,— foolishly,  perhaps  ;  yet,  I 
confess,  I  never  marched  a  day  under  the  banner  of  the  great 
king." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  old  man,  quizzically,  *'  I  understand  you.  You 
have  served  some  free-trading  company  like  our  ownt 

"You  are  shrewd.  My  father  is  a  merchant.  At  times  he  has 
travelled  with  strong  trains,  and  even  attacked  cities  that  have  re- 
fused him  admission  to  their  market." 

"  Indeed  !  He  must  be  of  renown.  In  what  province  does  he 
live,  my  son?" 

"InTihuanco." 

"  Tepaja  I  old  Tepaja,  of  Tihuanco  !  Are  you  son  of  his  ? "  The 
good  man  grasped  the  young  one's  hand  enthusiastically.  "  I  knew 
him  well ;  many  years  ago  we  were  as  brothers  together ;  we  travelled 
and  traded  through  many  provinces.  That  was  the  day  of  the  elder 
Montezuma,  when  the  Empire  was  not  as  large  as  now  ;  when,  in 
fact,  most  gates  were  closed  against  us,  because  our  king  was  an 
Aztec,  and  we  had  to  storm  a  town,  then  turn  its  square  into  a 
market  for  the  sale  of  our  wares.  Sometimes  we  marched  an  army, 
each  of  us  carrying  a  thousand  slaves  ;  and  yet  our  tasks  were  not 
always  easy.  I  remember  once,  down  on  the  bank  of  the  Great 
River,  we  were  beaten  back  from  a  walled  town,  and  succeeded  only 
after  a  four  days'  fi^ht._  Ah,  but  we  made  it  win  !  We  led  three 
taoitoand  slaveB  back  to  TeuuuhtitlHu,  besides  live  hundred  captives. 
—a  prcfsent  fo*  the  gods. " 


?-! 


?^ 


^2  The  Fair  God. 

was  appeoMd ;  *«>  h«  <'™"<' »  P^'„,,,    ^a  this  one  ha.  been 

j;j:'r  Kenir'^CnSlSt  ^ev^  «.addened  you, 

dreams ! "  ,         ,  . ,         „  „ 

.<  So  I  have  heard  my  fa*er  say.  _.^^^^  ,^^  ^^y, 

ha:eUS»jr  "th':r«'^oiV4  in  P-e-dona." 

::  ^J^'  tmoZri^  the  celebration  of  QnetzalM    Certainly,  n.y 

%^he  m'^rcha^^^^^^^       to  his  companions,  and  raising  a  l^uge  pond;- 
«h  JlUo  hrmTuthrblew  a  blast  that  started  every  slave  to  his  feet. 

marched  beside  the  merchant. 


CHAPTER  II. 

quetzal',  thb  faib  odd. 

'•  I  WAS  speaking  about  Quetzal',  I  believe,"  said  the  old  man,  when 
I  WA»  »v»e»^i"»     ^     2:  _      4<t;jj.  ^^]  na^Twft  was  Ouetzalcoatl.* 
lOi  were  laiiiy  on  xuu  w»j-.         "='^  >' 

•  In  Aztec  mythology,  God  of  the  Air. 
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He  was  a  wonderfully  kind  god,   who,   many  ages  ago,  came  into 
the  valley  here,  and  dwelt  awhile.     The  people  were  then  rude  and 
savage  ;  but  he  taught  them  agriculture,   and  other  arts,  of  which 
you  will  see  signs  as  we  get  on.     He  changed  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms ;  while  he  stayed  famine  was  unknown ;  the  harvests  were 
abundant,  and  happiness  universal.      Above  all,  he  taught  the/ 
princes  wisdom  in  their  government.     If  to-day  the  Aztec  Empire) 
is  the  strongest  in  the  world,  it  is  owing  to  Quetzal'.     Where  he{ 
came  from,  or  how  long  he  stayed,  is  not  known.     'I  he  people  andl 
their  governors  after  a  time  proved  ungrateful,  and  banished  him  -J 
they  also  overthrew  his  religion,  and  set  up  idols  again,  and  sacri- 
ficed men,  both  of  which  he  had  prohibited.     Driven  away,  he 
went  to  Cholula;  thence  to  the  sea-coast,  where,  it  is  said,  he 
built  him  a  canoe  of  serpent- skins,  and  departed  for  Tlapallan,  a 
heaven  lying  somewhere  toward  the  rising  sun.     But  before  he 
went  he  proniised  to  return  some  day,  r.  id  wrest  away  the  Empire 
and  restore  his  own  religion.     In  appearance  he  was  not  like  our 
race  ;  his  skin  was  white,  his  hair  long  and  wavy  and  black.     He  is 
said  to  be  wise  as  a  god,  and   more   beautiful  than  men.     Such  is 
his  history  ;  and,  as  the  prophecy  has  it,  the  time  of  his  return  is 
at  hand.    The  king  and  Tlalac,  the  teotuctli*  are  looking  for  him  ; 
they  expect  him  every  hour,  and,  they  say,  live  in  continued  dread 
of  him.     Wishing  to  propitiate  him,  th«y  have  called  the  people 
together,  and  celebrate  to-morrow,  with  sacrifices  and  combats  and 
more  pomp  than  was  ever  seen  before,  not  excepting  the  lime  of 
the  king's  coronation." 

The  hunter  listened  closely,  and  at  the  conclusion  said,  *•  Thank 
you,  uncle.     Tell  me  now  of  the  combats.'* 

••  Yes.  In  the  days  of  the  first  kings  it  was  the  custom  to  go 
into  the  temples,  choose  the  bravest  warriors  there  set  apart  for 
sacrifice,  bring  them  into  the  tianguez,  and  make  them  do  battle  in 
the  presence  of  the  people.  If  they  conquered  they  were  set  free 
and  sent  home  with  presents,  "t 

"  With  whom  did  they  combat  ? " 

**  True  enough,  my  son.  The  fight  was  deemed  a  point  of  honor 
amongst  the  Aztecs,  and  the  best  of  them  volunteered.  Indeed 
those  were  royal  times  !  Of  late,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  custom  of 
which  I  was  speaking  has  been  neglected,  but  to-morrow  it  is  to  be 
revived.  The  scene  will  be  very  grand.  The  king  and  all  the 
nobles  will  be  there." 

The  description  excited  the  listener's  fancy,  and  he  said,  with 

._U- J  _i 1 t«  r 1 J ii 11         1  iJ       ..  .,'_ 


flushed  cheeks,  "  I  would  not  lose  the  chance  for  the  world.     Can 
you  tell  me  who  c>   the  Aztecs  will  combat?"  \^ 

"  In  the  city  we  could  easily  find  out ;  but  you  must  recollect  I 
am  going  home  after  a  long  absence.     The  shields  of  the  combat- 

*  Equivalent  to  Pontiff  or  Pope. 
t  Sfthi^n,  Hist,  d©  Nueva  Eep. 
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The  Fail-  God. 


^\^JtlttL.tXiZ'£Z  city  i.  Ml  of  caciqae..  you 
.rtftw  Ka  juiaurod  our  champions  will  be  noble.  ,  ,      . 

^' Tha^k  you  again,  uncle.    And  now,  as  one  looking  or  service 
like  myself ,  is  anliouJ  to  know  with  whom  to  engage,  tell  me  of  the 
caciques  and  chiefs."  .      ,,  »» 

" Then  you  intend  entering  the  army  f  ,   ^     ,.      •   v.^„ 

"  Well,  yes.    I  am  tired  of  hunting  ;  and  though  trading  is  hon- 
orable, I  have  no  taste  for  it."  (e  ^„A 

The  merchant,  as  if  deliberating,  took  out  a  box  of  snuflF  and 
helped  himself  ;  and  then  he  replied,—  .       ^,^v^  , , 

''The  caciques  are  very  numerous  ;  in  nofomer  reign,  P'obably, 
were  there  so  many  of  ability  and  renown.  With  ^om^fj^^"^^ 
have  peraonal  oquaintance  ;  others  I  know  only  by  sight  or  repu- 
tation    You  had  better  mention  thoso  of  whom  you  have  been 

*^V'w°eli,'"  said  the  hunter,  « there  is  Iztlil',  the  Tezcuoan."* 

-Donotthinkof  him,  Ipray  you  !"  And  the  good  man  spoke 
earnestly.  "  He  is  brave  as  any,  and  perhaps  as  skilful,  but  proud, 
haughty,  sotired  and  treacherous.  Everybody  fears  him.  I  sup- 
pose you  have  heard  of  his  father." 

"  You  mean  the  wise  'Hualpilli?'  ^  •  ^  v:„  Kr«t>.. 

*'  Yes.  Upon  his  death,  not  long  smce,  Iztld  denied  nis  broth 
er'8  right  to  the  Tezcucan  throne.  There  was  a  quarrel  which 
would  have  ended  in  blood,  had  not  M(mtezuma  interfered,  and 
^ven  the  city  to  Cacama,  and  all  the  northern  part  of  the  province 
to  Iztlil'.  Since  that,  the  latter  has  been  discontented  with  the 
great  king.  So,  I  say  again,  do  not  think  of  him,  unless  you  are 
careless  about  honor."  .  jn      -i.    » 

♦*Then  what  of  Cacama  ?t    Tezcuco  i«  a  goodly  city. 
"  He  has  courage,  but  is  too  effeminate  to  be  a  great  warnor.    A 
warden  and  a  soft  couch  delight  him  more  than  camps,  and  dancing 
women  better  than  fighting  men.     You  might  grow  rich  with  him, 
but  not  renowned.     Look  elsewhere." 

*'  Then  there  is  the  lord  Coitlahua."3:  , «      •  j  xu^ 

"The  king's  brother,  and  governor  of  Tztapalapan  !  b»i<;.w*5 
merchant,  promptly  "  Some  have  thought  him  better  qualified 
for  Chapultepec  than  Montezuma,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  say  so. 
His  people  are  prosperous,  and  he  has  the  most  beautiful  gardens 
in  the  world  ;  unlike  Cacama,  he  cares  nothing  for  them,  when 
there  is  a  field  to  be  fought.  Considering  his  luduence  at  court 
a^d  his  love  of  war,  you  would  do  well  to  bear  shield  for  him  ;  but, 

*  Ixtlilxochitl,  son  ot  N^ahualpilli,  king  of  Tezcuco. 

f  Kingof  Tezcuco, 

If.  See  rrescott's  Conq.  of  Mexico. 
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your  plaott,  my  son,  I 


on  the  other  hand,  he  is  old.     Were  I  in 
would  attach  myself  to  some  young  man." 

"That  brings  me  to  Maxtla,  the  Tesoyucan." 

*'Iknow  him  only  by  repute.  With  scarcely  a  beard,  he  is 
chief  of  the  king's  guard.  There  was  never  anything  like  his  for- 
tune.  Listen  now,  1  will  tell  you  a  secret  which  may  be  of  value  to 
you  some  time.  The  king  is  not  as  young  as  he  used  to  be  by 
quite  forty  summers." 

The  hunter  smiled  at  the  caution  with  which  the  old  man  spoke 
of  the  monarch. 

"You  see,"  the  speaker  continued,  "time  and  palace  life  have 
changed  him  ;  he  no  longer  leads  the  armies  ;  his  days  are  passed 
in  the  temples  with  the  priests,  or  in  the  gardens  with  his  women, 
of  whom  there  are  several  hundreds  ;  his  most  active  amusement 
now  is  to  cross  the  lake  to  his  forests,  and  kill  birds  and  rabbits 
by  blowing  little  arrows  at  them  through  a  reed.  Thus  changed, 
you  can  well  understand  how  he  can  be  amused  by  songs  and  wit, 
and  make  favorites  of  those  who  best  lighten  his  houis  of  satiety 
and  indolence.  In  that  way  Maxtla  rose,— a  marvellous  courtier, 
but  a  very  common  soldier." 

The  description  amused  the  young  man,  but  he  said  gravely, 
"  You  have  spoken  wisely,  uncle,  and  I  am  satisfied  you  know  the 
men  well.  Really,  I  had  no  intention  of  entering  the  suite  of 
either  of  them  :  they  are  not  of  my  ideal :  but  there  is  a  cacique,  if 
reports  are  to  be  credited,  beyond  all  exception,— learned  and 
brave,  honored  alike  by  high  and  low." 

"  Ahl  you  need  not  name  him  to  me.  I  know  him,  as  who  doe« 
not  ?  "  And  now  the  merchant  spoke  warmly.  "A  nobler  than 
Guatamozin,* — or  as  he  is  more  commonly  called,  the  'tzin  Gua- 
tamo— never  dwelt  in  Anahuac.  He  is  the  people's  friend, 
and  the  Empire's  hope.  His  valor  and  wisdom,— ah,  you  should 
see  him,  my  son  !  Such  a  face!  His  manner  is  so  full  of  sweet 
dignity!     But  I  will  give  you  other  evidence." 

He  clapped  his  hands  three  times,  and  a  soldier  sprang  forward 
at  the  signal. 

"  Do  you  know  the  'tzin  Guatamo  ? "  asked  the  merchant. 

"  I  am  an  humble  soldier,  my  master,  and  the  'tzin  is  the  great 
king's  nephew ;  but  I  know  him.  When  he  was  only  a  boy,  I 
served  under  him  in  Tlascala.     He  is  the  best  chief  in  Anahuaa" 

"That  will  do." 

The  man  retired. 

•  Guatamozin,  nephew  to  Montezuma.  Of  him  Bemal  Diaz  says :  "  This 
monarch  wa«  between  twenty-three  and  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  could 
In  aU  truth  be  called  a  handsome  man,  both  as  regards  his  countenance  and 
figure.     His  face  was  rather  of  an  elongated  form,  with  a  cheerful  look  :  his 

~-u —=--—•'  -"i"'-^"'"*  ""«"  wsicii  iic  arsumcu  a  uiajeBcic  eApresaion,  or 

when  he  looked  pleasantly  around  ;  the  color  of  his  face  inclined  to  whiU 
more  tnan  to  the  copper-brown  tint  of  the  Indians  in  general.  "—Diaz.  Con- 
quttt  of  Mexico,  liochart's  Trans.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  110. 
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"  So  I  might  caU  up  my  tamams,"  the  merchant  resumed,     and 
not  one  but  would  apeak  of  him  in  the  same  way. 

♦•  Strange  ! "  said  the  Tihuancan,  in  a  low  tone.  ^ 

"  No  ;  tf  you  allude  to  his  popularity,  it  is  not  strange  ;  if  you 
mean  th;  mL  himself,  you  are  right.  The  gods  Bfdom  give  the 
qualities  that  belong  to  him.  He  is  more  learned  than  Tlakc  or 
th#king ;  he  is  generous  as  becomes  a  prince  ;  in  »ct?on  he  is  a 
hOTO  You  have  probably  heard  of  the  TIascalan  wall  m  the  east- 
em  valley  ;  *  few  warriors  ever  passed  it  and  lived  ;  yet  he  did  so 
when  almost  a  boy.  I  myself  have  seen  him  send  an  a"ow  to  *he 
heart  of  an  eagle  in  its  flight.  He  has  a  palace  and  garden  m  Izta- 
San  r  in  one  of  the  halls  stand  the  figures  of  three  kmgs,  two 
oi  Michuaca,  and  one  of  the  Ottomies.  He  took  them  prisoners  m 
battle,  and  now  they  hold  torches  at  his  feasts. 

'♦  Enough,  enough  1 "  cried  the  hunter.     "  I  have  been  dreaming 
of  him  while  among  the  hills.     I  want  no  better  leader. 

The  merchant  cast  an  admiring  glance  at  his  beaming  counten- 
ance, and  said,  "  You  are  right  ;  .nter  his  service.' 

In  such  manner  the  conversation  was  continued,  until  the  sun 
fast  declined  towards  the  western  mountains.  Meantime,  they  haa 
passed  through  several  hamlets  and  considerable  towns.  ^.In  nearly 
the  whole  progress,  the  way  on  either  hand  had  been  lined  with 
plantations.  Besides  the  presence  of  a  busy,  thriving  population, 
tiiey  everywhere  saw  evidences  of  a  cultivation  and  science,  consti- 
tuting the  real  superiority  of  the  Aztecs  over  their  neighbors,  ihe 
country  was  thus  preparing  the  stranger  for  the  city,  iinnv»'J«d  m 
splendor  and  beauty.  Casting  a  look  toward  the  sun,  he  at  len^h 
said,  "  Uncle,  I  have  much  to  thank  you  for,— you  and  your  friends. 
But  it  is  growing  late,  and  I  must  hurry  on,  if  I  would  see  the 
tianguez  before  the  market  closes."  ,     .    ^.      •*. 

"Very  well,"  returned  the  old  trader.     ''  We  will  be  in  the  city 
to-morrow.     The  gods  go  with  you!  " 

Whistling  to  his  ocelot,  the  adventur3r  quickened  his  pace,  ana 
was  soon  far  in  the  advance. 


CHAPTER  in. 


A   GEALLEKOE. 


In  the  valley  of  Anahuac,  at  the  time  I  write,  are  four  lakes,— 
Xftltocan,  Chalco,  Xochichalco,  and  Tezscuco.  The  latter,  besides 
being  the  largest,  washed  the  walls  of  Tenochtitlan,  and  was  the 
especial  pride  of  the  AztecB,  who,  famjliar  with  its  ways  as  with  the 
city,  tr-& versed  them  ail  the  days  of  the  yc»f,  »uu  eyeji  tiie  nig..,^ 

*  Prescott's  Conq.  of  Mexico,  Vol.  I.,  p,  417. 
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**  Ho,  there  ! "  shouted  a  voyageur^  in  a  voice  that  might  have 
been  heard  a  long  distance  over  the  calm  expanse  of  the  lake. 
^'Ho,  the  canoe  !" 

The  hail  was  answered. 

"  Is  it  Guatamozin  ? "  asked  the  hrst  speaker. 

"Yes.'' 
And  going  to  Tenochtitlan  ?  " 

"  The  gods  willing, — yes." 

The  canoes  of  the  voyageurs — I  use  that  term  because  it  more 
nearly  expresses  the  meaning  of  the  word  the  Aztecs  themselves 
were  wont  to  apply  to  persons  thus  abroad — were,  at  the  time,  about 
the  middle  of  the  little  sea.  After  the  'tzin's  reply,  they  were  soon 
alongside,  when  lashings  were  applied,  and  together  they  swept  on 
rapidly,  for  the  slaves  at  the  paddies  vied  in  skill  and  discipline. 

"  Iztlil',  of  Tezcuco  1  "  said  the  *tzin,  lightly.  "  He  is  welcome  ; 
but  had  a  messenger  asked  me  where  at  this  hour  he  would  most 
likely  be  found,  I  should  have  bade  him  search  the  chiiiampas, 
especially  those  most  notable  for  their  pei^ume  and  music." 

The  spetoh  was  courteous,  yet  the  moment  of  reply  was  allowed 
to  pass.     The  'tzin  waited  until  the  delay  excited  his  wonder. 

"There  is  a  rumor  of  a  great  battle  with  the  Tlascalans,"  he  said 
again,  this  time  with  a  direct  question.  "Has  my  frieni  heard  of 
it?" 

*'  The  winds  that  carry'rumors  seldom  come  to  me,"  answered 
Iztlil'. 

"  Couriers  from  Tlascala  pass  directly  through  your  capital- 

The  Tezcuoan  laid  his  hand  on  the  speaker's  shoulder. 

"  My  capital  1"  he  said.     "Do  you  speak  of  the  city  of 
cuoo  ] " 

The  'tzin  dashed  the  hand  away,  and  arose,  saying,  "Your  mean- 
ing is  dark  in  this  dimness  of  stars." 

"  Be  seated,"  said  the  other 

"If  I  sit,  is  it  as  friend  or  foe?" 

"  Hear  me  ;  then  be  yourself  the  judge." 

The  Aztec  folded  his  cloak  about  him  and  resumed  his  seat,  very 
watchful. 

"  Montezuma,  the  king — " 

"  Beware  !  The  great  king  is  my  kinsman,  and  I  am  his  faithful 
subject." 

The  Tezcucan  continued.  "  In  the  valley  the  king  is  next  to  the 
gods  ;  yet  to  his  nephew  I  say  1  hate  him,  and  will  teach  him  that 
my  hate  is  no  idleness,  like  a  passing  love.  'Tzin,  a  hundred  years 
ago  our  races  were  distinct  and  independent.  The  birds  of  the 
woods,  the  winds  of  the  prairie,  were  not  more  free  than  the  people 
of  Tezcuco.   We  had  our  capital,  our  temples,  our  worship,  and  our 

trriAa  vaa  /<a1oVti*a'fAH  mir  men  fpsfivitla   Qili>  Irirtora  <^rtmnr)a.rt/1orl  fVioir  rtom 
^....^.  .- »*        .«    »     «—      —    *  —  ..       *^         .     .^-^        .      ...^«  «,....    .  w      «-.      -  » ..  ..^ 

armies,  our  priosthood  prescribed  their  own  sacrifices.     But  where 
now  are  king,  country,  and  gods  1    Alas  !  you  have  seen  the  cbil* 
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dren  of  'Hualpilli,  of  the  blood  of  the  Acolhuan,  Buppliants  of  Mon- 
tezuma, the  Aztec."  Arid,  as  if  overcome  by  the  recollection,  he 
burat  into  apostrophe.  "  I  mourn  thee,  0  Tezouco,  garden  of  my 
childhood,  palace  of  ray  fathers,  inheritance  of  my  right  I  Against 
me  are  thy  gates  closed.  The  stars  may  come,  and  as  of  old  garland 
thy  towers  with  their  rays  ;  but  in  thy  echoing  halls  and  princely 
courts  never,  never  shall  I  be  known  again  ! " 

The  silence  that  ensued,  the  'tzin  was  the  first  to  break. 

"  You  would  have  me  understand,"  he  said,  "  that  the  king  has 
done  you  wrong.     Be  it  so.    But,  for  such  cause,  why  quarrel 

with  me?"  ,.       ■,      •        ««rt 

"  Ah,  yes  ! "  answered  the  Tezcucan,  in  an  altered  voice.       Come 

closer,  that  the  slaves  may  not  hear." 
The  Aztec  kept  his  attitude  of  dignity.    Yet  lower  Iztld  dropped 

his  voice.  „    »,  ,  ,1  xi. 

"  The  king  has  a  daughter  whom  he  calls  Tula,  and  loves  as  the 

light  of  his  palace." 

The  'tzin  started,  but  held  his  peace. 

*•  You  know  her  1 "  continued  the  Tezcucan. 

"  Name  her  not ! "  said  Guatamozin,  passionately. 

"  Why  not  ?  I  love  her,  and  but  for  you,  O  'tzin,  she  would 
have  loved  me.     You,  too,  have  done  me  wrong." 

With  thoughts  dark  as  the  waters  he  rode,  the  Aztec  looked  long 
at  the  light  of  fire  painted  on  the  sky  above  the  distant  city. 

**  Is  Guatamozin  turned  woman  ?  "  asked  Izlil',  tauntingly. 

"Tula  is  my  cousin.  We  have  lived  the  lives  of  brother  and 
sister.  In  hall,  in  garden,  on  the  lake,  always  together,  I  could 
not  help  loving  her." 

♦♦You  mistake  me,"  said  the  other.  " I  seek  her  for  wife,  but 
you  seek  her  for  ambition  ;  in  her  eyes  you  see  only  her  father's 

throne." 

Then  the  Aztec's  manner  changed,  and  he  assumed  the  mastery. 

"  Enough,  Tezcucan !  I  listened  calmly  while  you  reviled  the 
king,  and  now  I  have  somewhat  to  say.  In  your  youth  the  wise 
men  prophesied  evil  from  you  ;  they  said  you  were  ingrate  and 
blasphemer  then  ;  your  whole  life  has  but  verified  their  judgment. 
Well  for  your  royal  father  and  his  beautiful  city  had  he  out  you  off 
as  they  counselled  him  to  do.  Treason  to  the  king,— defiance  to 
me!  By  the  holy  Sun,  for  each  offence  you  should  answer  me 
shield  to  shield  !  But  I  recollect  that  I  am  neither  priest  to  slay  a 
victim  nor  officer  to  execute  the  law.  I  mourn  a  feud,  still  more 
the  blood  of  countrymen  shed  by  my  hand  ;  yet  the  wrongs  shall 
not  go  unavenged  or  without  challenge.  To-morrow  is  the  sacrifice 
to  Quetzal*.  There  will  be  combat  Tfith  the  best  captives  in  the 
temples;  the  arena  will  be  in  the  tianguez;  Tenoohtitlan,  and  all 

you  prove  your  kingly  blood  ?    I  challenge  the  son  of  'Hualpilli  to 
ghare  the  danger  with  me." 
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The  cacique  was  silent,  and  the  'tzin  did  not  disturb  him.  At 
his  order,  however,  the  slaves  bent  their  dusky  forms,  and  the 
vessels  sped  on,  like  wingless  birds. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


rENOCHTITLAN   AT  NIGHT. 


The  site  of  the  city  of  Tenoohtitlan  was  chosen  by  the  gods.  In 
the  southwestern  border  of  Lake  Tezcuco,  one  morning  in  1300,  a 
wandering  tribe  of  Aztecs  saw  an  eagle  perched,  with  outspread 
wings,  upon  a  cactus,  and  holding  a  serpent  in  its  talons.  At  a 
word  from  their  priests,  they  took  possession  of  the  marsh,  and 
there  stayed  their  migration  and  founded  the  city ;  such  is  the 
tradition.  As  men  love  to  trace  their  descent  back  to  some  stoned 
greatness,  nations  delight  to  associate  the  gods  with  their  origin. 

Originally  the  Aztecs  were  barbarous.  In  their  southern  laarch, 
they  brought  with  them  only  their  arms  and  a  spirit  of  sovereignty. 
The  valley  of  Anahuac,  when  they  reached  it,  was  already  peopled  ; 
in  fact,  had  been  so  for  ages.  The  cultivation  and  progress  they 
found  and  conquered  there  reacted  upon  them.  They  grew  apace  ; 
and  as  they  carried  their  shields  into  neighboring  territory,  as  by 
intercourse  and  commerce  they  crept  from  out  their  shell  of  barbar- 
ism, as  they  strengthened  in  opulence  and  dominion,  they  repudiated 
the  reeds  and  rushes  of  which  their  primal  houses  were  built,  and 
erected  endurinat  temples  and  residences  of  Oriental  splendor. 

Under  the  smiles  of  the  gods,  whom  countless  victims  kept  pro- 
pitiated, the  city  threw  abroad  its  arms,  and,  before  the  passage  of 
a  century,  became  the  emporium  of  the  valley.  Its  people  climbed 
the  mountains  around,  and,  in  pursuit  of  captives  to  grace  their 
festivals,  made  the  conquest  of  "  Mexico."  Then  the  kin^s  began 
to  centralize.  They  made  Tenochtitlan  their  capital ;  under  their 
encouragement,  the  arts  grew  and  flourished  ;  its  market  became 
famous  ;  the  nobles  and  privileged  orders  made  it  their  dwelling- 
place  ;  wealth  abounded;  as  a  consequence,  a  vast  population 
speedily  filled  its  walls  and  extended  them  as  required.  At  the 
coming  of  the  "  conquistadores,"  it  contained  sixty  thousand  houses 
and  three  hundred  thousand  souls.  Its  plat  testifies  to  a  high  degree 
of  order  and  regularity,  is  all  the  streets  -unning  north  and  south, 
and  intersected  by  canals,  so  as  to  leave  quadrilateral  blocks.  An 
ancient  map,  exhibiting  the  city  proper,  presents  the  face  of  a 
ohecker-board,  each  square,  except  those  of  some  of  the  temples 
and  palaces,  being  meted  with  mathematical  certainty. 

Such  was  the  oity  the  'tzin  and  the  cacique  were   approaching. 
Left  of  them,  half  a  league  distant,  lay  the  towers  and  embattled 
of  Xoloo.     On  the  horizon  -behind  paled  the  fires  of  Iztapala- 
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pan,  while  those  of  Tenochtitlan  at  each  moment  threw 
hues  iuto  the  aky,  and  more  richly  empurpled  the  face  of  the  lake. 
In  mid  air,  high  over  all  others,  like  a  great  torch,  blazed  the  pyre 
of  Huitzil'.  *  Out  on  the  sea,  the  course  of  the  voyagcurs  was 
ocoaaionally  obstructed  by  chinampas  at  anchor,  or  afloat  before  the 
light  wind  ;  nearer  the  wails,  the  floating  gardens  multiplied  until 
the  passage  was  as  if  through  an  archipelago  in  miniature.  From 
many  of  them  poured  the  light  of  torches  ;  others  gave  to  the  grate- 
ful sense  the  melody  of  flutes  and  blended  voices  ;  while  over  them 
the  radiance  from  the  temples  fell  softly,  revealing  white  pavilions, 
orange-trees ,  flowering  shrubs,  and  nameless  varieties  of  the  un- 
Tivalled  tropical  vegetation.  A  breeze,  strong  enough  to  gently 
ripple  the  lake,  hovered  around  the  undulating  retreats,  scattering 
a  largesse  of  perfume,  and  so  ministering  to  the  voluptuous  flora- 
mour  of  the  locality. 

As  the  voyageura  proceeded,  the  city,  rising  to  view,  underwent 
a  number  of  transformations.  At  first,  amidst  the  light  of  its  own 
fires,t  it  looked  like  a  black  sea-shore  ;  directly  its  towers  and  turrets 
became  visible,  some  looming  vaguely  and  dark,  others  glowing  and 
purpled,  the  whole  magnified  by  the  dim  duplication  below  ;  ihen  it 
seemed  like  a  cloud,  one  half  kindled  by  the  sun,  the  other  obscured 
by  the  night.  As  they  swept  yet  nearer,  it  changed  to  the  likeness 
of  a  long,  ill-defined  wail,  over  which  crept  a  hum  wing-like  and 
strange, — the  hum  of  myriad  life. 

In  silence  still  they  hurried  forward.  Vessels  like  their  own,  but 
with  lanterns  of  stained  ayuave  at  the  prows,  seeking  some  favorite 
chiiwmpa,  sped  by  with  benisons  from  the  crews.  At  length  they 
reached  the  wall,  and,  passing  through  an  interval  that  formed  the 
outlet  of  a  canal,  entered  the  city.  Instantly  the  water  became 
waveless  ;  houses  encompassed  them  ;  lights  gleamed  across  their 
way  ;  the  hum  that  hovered  over  them  while  out  on  the  lake  real- 
ized itself  in  the  voices  of  men  and  the  notes  of  labor. 

Yet  farther  into  the  city,  the  light  from  the  temples  increased. 
From  towers,  turreted  like  a  Moresco  castle,  they  heard  the  night- 
watchers  proclaiming  the  hour.  Canoes,  in  flocks,  darted  by  them, 
decked  with' garlands,  and  laden  with  the  wealth  of  a  merchant,  or 
the  trade  of  a  market-man,  or  full  oi  revellers  singing  choruses  to 
the  stars  or  to  the  fair  denizens  of  the  palaces.  Here  and  there 
the  canal  was  bordered  with  sidewalks  of  masonry,  and  sometimes 
with  steps  leading  from  the  water  up  to  a  portal,  alDout  which  were 
companies  whose  flaunting,  parti-colored  costumes,  brilliant  in  the 
mellowed  light,  had  all  the  appearance  of  Venetian  masqueraders. 

*  The  God  of  Wai-,— aptly  called  the  "•Mexican  Mars." 
t  There  was  a  fire  for  eaoh  altar  in  the  temples  which  was  inextinguish- 
able ;  and  so  ntimerous  were  the  altars,  and  so  nrilliant  their  tires,  that  they 

Mexico,  Vol,  I. ,  p.  78» 
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At  last  the  canoes  gained  the  great  street  that  continued  from 
the  causeway  at  the  south  through  the  whole  city  ;  then  the  Tez- 
cucan  touched  the  'tzin,  and  said, — 

"The  son  of  'Hualpilli  accepts  the  challenge,  Aztec.  In  the 
tianmez  to-morrow." 

Without  further  speech,  the  foeraen  leaped  on  the  landing,  and 
separated. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE   CHILD   OF  TUB   TEMPLE.  , 

Thbrk  were  two  royal  palaces  in  the  city  ;  one  built  by  Axaya', 
the  other  by  Montezuma,  the  reigning  king,  who  naturally  preferred 
his  own  structure,  and  so  resided  there.  It  was  a  low,  irregular 
pile,  embracing  not  only  the  king's  abode  proper,  but  also  quarters 
for  his  guard,  and  edifices  for  an  armory,  an  aviary,  and  a  mena- 
gerie. Attached  to  it  was  a  garden,  adorned  with  the  choicest 
shrubbery  and  plants,  with  fruit  and  forest  trees,  with  walks 
strewn  with  shells,  and  fountains  of  pure  water  conducted  from 
the  reservoir  of  Chapultepec. 

At  night,  except  when  the  moon  shone,  the  garden  was  lighted 
with  lamps  ;  and,  whether  in  day  or  night,  it  was  a  favorite  loung- 
ing-place.  Dui#ig  fair  evenings,  particularly,  its  walks,  of  the 
whiteness  of  snow,  were  thronged  by  nobles  and  courtiers. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Iztlil'  and  Guatamozin,  a  party,  mostly 
of  the  sons  of  provincial  governors  kept  at  the  palace  as  hostages, 
were  gathered  in  the  garden,  under  a  caiiopy  used  to  shield  a  foun- 
tain from  the  noonday  sun.  The  place  was  fairly  lighted,  the  air 
fresh  with  the  breath  of  flowers,  and  delightful  with  the  sound  of 
falling  water. 

Maxtla,  chief  of  the  guard,  was  there,  his  juvenility  well  hidden 
under  an  ostentatious  display.  That  he  was  "a  very  common 
soldier  "  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  was  of  small  moment :  he  had 
the  king's  ear  j  and  that,  without  wit  an*  courtierly  tact,  would 
have  made  him  what  he  was, —  the  oraole  of  the  party  around 
him. 

In  the  midst  of  his  gossip,  Iztlil',  the  Tezcucan,  came  suddenly 
to  the  fountain.  He  coldly  surveyed  the  assembly.  Maxtla  alone 
saluted  him. 

"  Will  the  prince  of  Tezcuco  be  seated  1 "  said  the  chief. 

"  The  place  is  pleasant,  and  the  company  looks  inviting,"  re- 
turned Iztlil',  gritnly.  ,         ,    ,  •. 

Since  his  affair  with  Guatamozin,  he  had  donned  the  uniform  ot 
an  Aztec  chieftain.  Over  his  shoulders  was  carelessly  flung  a  crim- 
son tilmatli^ — a  short,  square  cloak,  fautaaticaliy  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  so  sprinkled  with  jewels  as  to  flash  at  every  movement ; 


^  2n£  Fair  Ood. 

hit  body  was  wrapped  closely  in  an  eneanpU,  or  tunic,  of  cotton 
liahtly  quilted,  over  which,  and  around  his  waist,  was  a  maxUaU, 
or  sash,  inseparable  from  the  warrior.  A  casque  of  silver,  thm, 
burnished,  and  topped  with  plumes,  surmounted  his  head.  His 
features  were  gracefully  moulded,  and  he  would  have  been  hvnd- 
Home  but  that  his  complexion  was  deepened  by  black,  frownin"  ,  - 
brows.  He  was  excessively  arrogant  ;  though  sometimes,  when 
deeply  stirred  by  passion,  his  manner  rose  into  the  royal.  His 
character  I  leave  to  history. 

"  I  have  just  come  from  Iztapalapan,"  he  said,  as  he  sat  upon  the 
proffered  stool.  "  The  lake  is  calm,  the  way  was  very  pleasant,  1 
had  the  'tzin  Guatamo'  for  comrade."  ,,       -j 

«'You   were  fortunate.       The   'tzin    is  good    company,'     said 

Maxtla. 

IztUr  frowned  and  became  silent.  ,      j- 

•*  Tomorrow,'*  continivMl  the  courtier,  upon  whom  the  discon- 
tent, slight  as  it  was,  had  not  been  lost,  "is  the  sacrifice  to 
Quetzal'.  I  am  reminded,  gracious  prince,  that,  at  the  recent  eel  - 
bration,  you  put  up  a  thousand  cocoa  *  to  be  forfeited  if  you  failed 
to  see  tiie  daughter  of  Mualox,  the  paba.  If  notlmproper,  how 
runs  the  wager,  and  what  of  the  result  ] " 

The  cacique  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders. 

"The  man  trembles  ! "  whispered  one  of  the  party. 

"  Well  he  may  1  Old  Mualox  is  more  than  a  man." 

Maxtla  bowed  and  laughed.  "  Mualox  is  a  majjipian  ;  the  stars 
deal  with  him.  And  my  brother  will  not  speak,  lest  he  may  cover 
the  sky  of  his  fortune  with  clouds." 

"No,"  said  the  TezcucM  ,  proudly  ;  "the  vak^^^  "^as  not  s  mon- 
lege  to  the  paba  or  his  god ;  if  it  was,  the  ;     \   'f  *      a  man,  »iuculd 

be  a  warrior's  fear."  ,    •,   mi  i. 

"Does  Maxtla  believe   Mualox  a  prophet?'    asked  Tlahua,  a 

uoble  Otompan. 

"  The  gods  have  power  m  the  sun  ;  why  not  on  earth  t 
"  ■«'  u  do  not  like  the  paba,"  observed  Iztlil',  gloomily. 
%fio  i*.s  seen  him,  O  prince,  and  thought  of  love  ?    And  the 
sas..  t»   1  towers  of  hi%  dusty  temple,— are  they  not  hung  with 
.\v.i&,    m  the  sk'-  ju  a  dark  day  with  clouds  ? "  , ,       , 

The  party,  however  they  might  dislike  the  cacique,  could  not 
listen  coldly  to  this  conversation.  They  were  mostly  of  that  mystic 
race  of  Azatlan,  who,  ages  before,  had  descended  into  the  valley, 
like  an  inundation,  from  the  north  ;  the  race  whose  religion  was 
founded  upon  credulity  ;  the  race  full  of  chivalry,  but  horribly 
governed  by  a  crafty  priesthood.  None  of  them  disbelived  in  star- 
dealing.     So  every  eye  fixed  on  the  Tezcucan,  every  ear  drank  the 

le  Aztec  currency  consisted  of  bits  of  tin,  in  shape  like  a  capital  T, 
'graiiw.    SatagruE'i  Hist,  dfe  Nueva  Ti-sp. 
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mMsical  syllables  of  Maxtla.     They  were  startled  when  the  former 
said  foVruptly,— 

♦♦  Comrades,  the  wrath  of  the  old  paba  is  not  to  be  lightly  pro- 
voked :  he  has  gifts  not  of  men.      But,  as  there  is  nothing  1  do 
not  dare,  I  will  tell  the  story." 
The  company  now  gathered  close  around  the  speaker. 
•*  Probably  you  have  all  heard,"  he  began,  "  tnat  Mnalox  keeps 
in  his  temple  somewhere  a  child  or  woman  too  beautif  il  to  be  mor- 
tal.    The  story  may  be  true  ;  yet  it  is  only  a  belief     no  eye  has 
seen  footprint  or  shadow  of  her.     A  certain  lord  in  tin  palace,  who 
goes  thrice  a  week  to  the  shrine  of  Quetzal',  has  faith    n  the  gossip 
and  the  paba.     He  says  the  mystery  is  Quetzal'  himself,  already  re- 
turned, and  waiting,  concealed  in  the  temple,  the  ripei  mg  of  the 
time  when  he  is  to  burst  in  vengeance  on  Tenochtitlai       I  heard 
him  talking  about  it  one  day,  and  was^ered  him  a  thous  md  cocoa 
that,  if  there  was    such  a  being,  I  would  see  her  befort  the  next 
sacridoe  to  Quetzal'." 
The  Tezcucan  hesitated. 

'♦  Is  the  believer  to  boast  himseK  wealthier  by  the  wager?  '  said 
Maxtla,  profoundly  interested.  "A  thousand  cocoa  woul  1  buy  a 
jewel  or  a  slave  :  surely,  O  prince,  surely  they  were  worth  he  win- 
ning I "  ,  , 
IztlQ'  frowned  again,  and  said  bitterly,  **  A  thousand  ocoa  I 
cannot  well  spare  ;  they  do  not  grow  on  my  hard  northern  h  Us  like 
flowers  in  Xochimilco.  I  did  my  best  to  save  the  wager.  01  habit 
lures  me  to  the  great  teocallis  ;*  for  I  am  of  those  who  belie^  ^  that 
a  warrior's  worship  is  meet  for  no  god  but  Huitzil'.  But,  «  the 
girl  was  supposed  to  be  down  in  the  cells  of  the  old  temple,4kn«  none 
but  Mualox  could  satisfy  me,  I  began  going  there,  thinking  t(  bar- 
gain humilities  fot  favor.  I  played  my  part  studiously,  if  not  well ; 
but  no  otfering  of  tongue  or  gold  ever  won  me  word  of  friendship  or 
smile  of  oonfidence.  Hopeless  and  weary,  I  at  last  gave  up,  and 
went  back  to  th*^  teoccUlia.  But  now  hear  my  parting  with  the  p*ba. 
A  short  time  ago  a  mystery  was  enacted  in  the  temple.  At  the  nd, 
I  turned  to  go  away  determined  that  it  should  be  my  last  visit.  At 
the  eastern  steps  as  I  wa«,  about  descending,  I  felt  a  hand  laid  on 
my  arm.  It  was  Mualox  ;  and  not  more  terrible  looks  Tlalac  waen 
he  has  sacrificed  a  thou'  smd  victims.  There  was  no  blood  op  his 
hands  ;  his  beard  and  surplice  were  white  and  stainless  ;  the  terror 
was  in  his  eyes,  that  seemed  to  burn  and  shoot  lightning.  You  know, 
good  chief,  that  I  could  have  crushed  him  with  a  blow  ,  yet  I  trem- 
bled. Looking  back  now,  I  cannot  explain  the  awe  that  seized  me. 
I  remember  how  my  will  deserted  me, — how  another's  came  in  its 
stead.  With  a  glance  he  bound  me  hand  and  foot.  While  1  looked 
at  him,  he  dilated,  until  I  was  covered  by  his  shadow.  He  magnified 


"  xenjpie.     xao  lions  appears  wu  aavc  R^-i^uc-a  i^sivivuinaij  w  v^nv  vv 
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himself  into  the  stature  of  a  god.  'Prince  of  rezoiico,  he  said, 
•son  of  the  wise  'HualpiUi,  from  the  sun  Quetzal'  looks  down  on 
the  earth.  Alike  over  land  and  sea  he  looks.  Before  him  space 
melts  into  a  span,  and  darkness  puts  on  the  glow  of  day.  Did  you 
think  to  deceive  my  god,  O  prince  ? '  I  could  not  answer ;  my  tongue 
was  Uke  stone.  '  Go  hence,  go  hence  ! '  he  cried,  waving  his  hand. 
*  Your  presence  darkens  his  mood.  His  wrath  is  on  your  soul ;  he 
has  cursed  you.  Hen?e,  abandoned  of  the  gods  !  So  saying  he 
went  back  to  the  tower  again,  and  my  will  returned,  and  1  tied. 
And  now,"  said  the  cacique,  turning  suddenly  and  sternly  upori  his 
hearers,  "  Who  will  deny  the  magic  of  Mualox  ]  How  may  I  be  as- 
sured *hat  his  curse  that  day  spoken  was  not  indeed  a  carse  trom 

There  was  neither  word  nor  laugh,— not  even  a  smile.  The  gay 
Maxtla  appeared  infected  with  a  sombreness  of  spirit  ;  and  it  was 
not  long  until  the  party  broke  up,  and  went  each  his  way. 


i  .i  ,s 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  CU   OF   quetzal',    MUALOX,    THB    PABA. 

Over  the  city  from  temple  to  temple  passed  the  wail  of  the  watch- 
ers, and  a  quarter  of  the  night  was  gone.  Few  heard  the  cry  with- 
out pleasure  ;  for  to-morrow  was  Quetzal's  day,  which  would  bring 
feasting,  music,  combat,  crowd,  and  flowers. 

Amoift  others  the  proclamation  of  the  passing  time  was  made 
from  a  temple  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tlateln^o  tianguez,  or 
market-place,  which  had  been  built  by  one  of  che  first  kmys  of 
Tenochtitlan,  and,  like  all  edifices  of  that  date  properly  called  Cfta, 
was  of  but  one  story,  and  had  but  one  tower.  At  the  south  its  base 
was  washed  by  a  canal ;  on  all  the  other  sides  it  was  enclosed  by 
stone  walls  high,  probably,  as  a  man's  head.  The  three  sides  so 
walled  were  bounded  by  streets,  and  faced  by  houses,  some  of 
which  were  higher  than  the  C<i  itself,  and  adorned  with  beautiful 
porticos.  The  canal  on  the  south  ran  parallel  with  the  Tlacopan 
causeway,  and  intersected  the  Iztapalapan  street  at  a  point  nearly 
half  a  mile  above  the  great  pyramid. 

The  antique  pile  thus  formed  a  square  of  vast  extent.  Accord- 
ing to  the  belief  that  there  were  blessings  in  the  orient  rays  of  the 
sun  the  front  was  to  the  east,  where  a  flight  of  steps,  wide  as  the 
whole  building,  led  from  the  ground  to  the  azoteas,  a  paved  area 
constituting  the  roof,  crowned  in  the  centre  by  a  round  tower  of 
wood  most  quaintly  carved  with  religious  symbols.  Entering  the 
Aqq^  f»f  thfi  tower,  the  devotee  might  at  once  kneel  before  the  sacred 
image  of  Quetzal'. 
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A  cirouitouB  stairway  outside  the  tower  conducted  to  its  summit, 
where  blazed  the  fire.  Another  flight  of  steps  about  midway  the 
tower  and  the  western  verge  of  the  azoteas  descended  into  a  court- 
yard, around  which,  in  the  shade  of  a  colonnade,  were  doors  and 
windows  of  habitable  apartments  and  passages  leading  far  into  the 
interior.  And  there,  shrouded  in  a  perpetual  twilight  and  dark- 
ness, once  slept,  ate,  prayed,  and  studied  or  dreamed  the  members 
of  a  fraternity  powerful  as  the  Templars  and  gloomy  as  the  Fratres 
Minores. 

The  interior  was  cut  into  rooms,  and  long,  winding  halls,  and 
counties  4  cellular  dens. 

Such  was  the  Cft  of  Quetzal', — stern,  sombre,  and  massive  as  in 
its  first  days  ;  unchanged  in  all  save  the  prosperity  of  its  priesthood 
and  the  popularity  of  its  shrine.  Time  was  when  every  cell  con- 
tained its  votaries,  and  kings,  returning  from  battle,  bowed  before 
the  altar.  But  Montezuma  had  built  a  new  edificet,  and  set  up  there 
a  new  idol ;  and  as  if  a  king  could  better  make  a  god  than  custom, 
the  people  abandoned  the  old  ones  to  desuetude.  Up  in  the  an- 
cient cupola,  however,  sat  the  image  said  to  have  been  carved  by 
Qneizal's  own  hand.  Still  the  fair  face  looked  out  benignly  on  its 
realm  of  air;  carelessly  the  winds  waved  *'  the  plumes  of  tire  "  that 
decked  its  awful  head  ;;  and  one  stony  hand  yet  grasped  a  golden 
sceptre,  while  the  other  held  aloft  the  painted  shield — symbols  of 
its  dominion.*  But  the  servitors  and  surpliced  mystics  were  gone ; 
the  cells  were  very  solitudes  ;  the  last  paba  lingered  to  protect  the 
imas^e  and  its  mansion,  all  unwitting  how,  in  his  faithfulness  of  love, 
he  himself  had  assumed  the  highest  prerogative  of  a  go  1. 

The  fire  from  the  urn  on  the  tower  fl  ished  a  red  glow  down  over 
the  azoteas^  near  a  corner  of  which  Mualox  stood,  his  beard  white 
and  flowing  as  his  surplice.  Thought  of  days  palmier  for  himself 
and  more  glorious  for  his  temple  and  god  struggled  to  his  lips. 

"  Children  of  Azatlan,  ye  have  strayed  from  his  shrine,  and  dust 
is  on  his  shield.  The  temple  ia  of  his  handiwork^  but  its  chambers 
are  voiceless ;  the  morning  comes  and  falls  asleep  on  its  steps,  and 
no  foot  disturbs  it,  no  one  seeks  its  blessings.  Where  is  the  hymn 
of  the  choir  ?  Where  the  prayer  ?  Where  the  holiness  that  rested, 
like  a  spell,  around  the  altar?  Is  the  valley  fruitless,  and  are  the 
gardens  without  flowers,  that  he  should  be  without  offering  or  sac- 
rifice ?  .  .  .  .  Ah!  well  ye  know  that  the  day  is  not  distant 
when  he  will  glister  again  in  the  valley  ;  wheii  he  will  come,  not 
as  of  old  he  departed,  the  full  harvest  quick  ripening  in  his  foot- 
steps, but  with  the  power  of  Mictlan,t  the  owl  on  his  skirt,  'and 
death  in  his  hand.  Return,  O  children,  and  Tenochtitlan  may  yet 
live  ' 


I 
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In  thelnidgt  of  his  pleadings  there  was  a  clang  of  sandalled  feet 
on  the  pavement,  and  two  men  came  near  him,  and  stopped.  One 
of  them  wore  th«-  hood  and  long  black  gown  of  a  priest  ;  the  other 
the  full  military  garb,— burnished  casque  crested  with  plumes,  a 
fur- trimmed  tUmatli,  escaupU,  and  maxtlatl,  and  sandals  the  thongs 
of  which  were  embossed  with  silver.  He  also  carried  a  javelin,  and 
a  shield  with  an  owl  painted  on  its  face.  Indeed,  one  will  travel 
far  before  finding,  among  Christians  or  unbelievers,  his  peer.  He 
was  then  not  more  than  twenty -five  years  old,  tall  and  nobly  pro- 
portioned, and  with  a  bearing  truly  royal.  In  Spain  I  have  seen 
eyes  as  large  and  lustrous,  but  none.of  such  power  and  variety  of 
expression.  His  complexion  was  merely  the  brown  of  the  sun. 
Though  very  masculine,  his  features,  especially  when  the  spirit  was 
in  repose,  were  softened  by  an  expression  unusually  gentle  and  at- 
tractive. Such  was  the  'tzin  Guatamo*,  or,  as  he  is  more  common" 
ly  known  in  history,  Guatamozin,— the  highest,  noblest  type  of  his 
race,  blending  in  one  its  genius  and  heroism,  with  but  few  of  its 
debasements. 

"  Mualos,"  said  the  priestly  stranger. 
The  paba  turned,  and  knelt,  and  kissed  the  pavement. 
"  O  king,  pardon  your  slave  !    He  was  dreaming  of  his  country." 
"No  slave  of  mine,  but  Quetzal's.      Up,  Mualox  ! "  said  Monte* 
zuma,  throwing  back  the  hood  that  covered  his  head.      "  Holy 
should  be  the  dust  that  mingles  in  your  beard  1  '* 

And  the  light  from  the  tower  shone  full  on  the  face  of  him,— the 
priest  of  lore  profound,  and  monarch  wise  of  thought,  for  whom 
Heaven  was  preparing  a  destiny  most  memorable  among  the  melan- 
choly episodes  of  history. 

A  slight  mustache  shaded  his  upper  lip,  and  thin,  dark  beard  cov- 
ered his  diin  and  throat  ;  his  nose  was  strai«ht  ;  his  brows  curved 
archly  ;  his  forehead  was  broad  and  full,  while  he  seemed  possessed 
of  height  and  strength.  His  neck  was  round,  muscular,  and  encir- 
cled by  a  collar  of  golden  wires.  His  manner  was  winsome,  and  he 
spoke  to  tha  kneeling  man  in  a  voice  clear,  distinct,  awi  sufiicient- 
ly  emphatic  for  the  king  he  was.* 

Mualox  arose,  and  stood  with  downcast  eyes,  and  hands  crossed 
over  his  breast. 

**  Many  a  coming  of  stars  it  has  been,"  he  said,  "  since  the  old 
shrine  has  knowi)  the  favor  of  gift  from  Montezuma.  Gl  torn  of 
clouds  in  a  vale  of  firs  is  not  darker  than  the  mood  of  Quetzal'  ;  but 
to  the  poor  paba,  your  voice,  O  king,  is  welcome  as  the  song  of  the 
ri^er  in  the  ear  of  the  thirsty." 
The  king  looked  up  at  the  fire  on  the  tower. 
"  Why  should  the  mood  of  Quetz  vl'  he,  dark  ?  A  new  teocaUis 
holds  his  image.    His  priests  are  proud  ;  and  they  say  be  is  happy, 

*  Bemal  Diaz,  Hist,  de  la  Conquista. 
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and  that  when  he  comes  from  the  golden  land  his  canoe  will  be  full 
of  blessings,"  *• 

Mualox  sighed,  and  when  he  ventured  to  raise  his  eyes  to  the 
king's,  they  were  wet  with  tears. 

"  O  king,  have  you  forgotten  that  chapter  of  the  teoamoxtli*  in 
which  is  written  how  this  Oft  was  built,  and  its  first  fires  lighted, 
by  Quetzal'  himself  ?  The  new  pyramid  may  be  graad  ;  its  towers 
may  be  numberless,  and  its  fires  far-reaching  as  the  sun  itself ;  but 
hope  not  that  will  satisfy  the  god,  while  his  own  house  is  desolate. 
J  n  the  name  of  Quetzal',  I,  his  true  servant,  tell  you,  never  again 
look  for  smile  from  Tlapallan." 

The  paba's  speech  was  bold,  and  the  king  frowned  ;  but  in  the 
eyes  of  the  venerable  man  there  was  the  unaccountable  fascination 
mentioned  by  Itzlil'. 

'*  I  remember  the  Mualox  of  my  father's  day  ;  surely  he  was  not 
as  you  are  1 "  Then,  laying  his  hand  on  the  'tzin's  arm  the  monarch 
added,  "  Did  you  not  say  the  holy  man  had  something  to  tell  me  ?  " 

Mualox  answered,  "  Even  so,  O  king  !  Few  are  the  friends  left 
the  paba,  now  that  his  religion  and  god  are  mocked  ;  but  the  'tzin 
is  faithful.  At  my  bidding  he  went  to  the  palace.  Will  Montezu- 
ma go  with  his  servant  ? " 

"Where?" 

"  Only  into  the  Cfl." 

The  monarch  faltered. 

"  Dread  be  from  you  ? "  said  Mualox.  "  Think  you  it  is  as  hard 
to  be  faithful  to  a  king  as  to  a  god  whom  he  even  has  abandoned !  " 

Montezuma  was  touched.     "  Let  us  go,"  he  said  to  the  'tzin. 


CHAPTER  VII.  - 

tHE   I'ROPHECY    ON   THE   WALL. 

MaALOx  led  them  into  the  tower.  The  light  of  purple  lamps  filled 
the  sacred  place,  and  played  softly  around  the  idol,  before  which 
they  bowed.  Then  he  took  a  light  from  the  altar,  and  conducted 
them  to  the  azoteas,  and  down  into  the  court-yard,  from  whence 
they  entered  a  hall  leading  on  into  the  Cft. 

The  way  was  labyrinthine,  and  both  the  king  and  the  'tzin  be- 
came bewildered  ;  they  only  knew  that  they  descended  several 
stairways,  and  walked  a  considerable  distance ;  nevertheless,  they 
submitted  themselves  entirely  to  their  guide,  who  went  forward 
without  hesitancy.     At  last  he  stopped  ;  and,  by  the  light  which 

nn  Vinlrl  iin  fnr  fliA  rkiirrtnao    fliov  aanr  in  a  nrnll 
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"  You  have  read  the  Holy  Book,  wise  king,"  aaid  Mualox.  **  Can 
you  not  recaH  its  saying  that,  before  the  founding  of  Tenoohtitlan, 
a  Oft  was  begun,  with  chambers  to  lie  under  the  bed  of  the  lake  ? 
Especially,  do  you  not  remember  the  declaration  that,  in  some  of 
these  chambers,  besides  a  store  of  wealth  so  vast  as  ta  be  beyond 
the  calculation  of  men,  there  were  prophecies  to  be  read,  written 
on  the  wjJls  by  a  god." 
**  I  remember  it,"  said  the  king 

"  Give  me  faith,  then,  and  I  will  show  you  all  you  there  read.*' 
Thereupon  the  paba  stepped  into  the  aperture,  saying, — 
"  Mark  !    I  am  now  standing  under  the  eastern  wall  of  the  old 

C<L" 

He  passed  through,  and  they  followed  him,  and  were  amazed. 

"  Look  around,  O  king  !  You  are  in  one  of  the  chambers  men- 
tioned in  the  Holy  Book." 

The  light  penetrated  but  a  short  distance,  so  that  Montezuma 
could  form  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  apartment.  He  would  have 
thought  it  a  great  natural  cavern  but  for  the  floor  smoothly  paved 
with  alternate  red  and  gray  flags,  and  some  massive  stone  blocks 
rudely  piled  up  in  places  to  support  the  roof. 

As  they  proceeded,  Mualox  said,  "  On  every  side  of  us  there  are 
rooms  through  which  we  might  go  till,  in  stormy  weather,  the 
waves  of  the  lake  can  be  heard  breaking  over-head." 

In  a  short  time  they  again  stopped. 

'*  We  are  nearly  there.  Son  of  a  king,  is  your  heart  strong  ?  '* 
said  Mualox,  solemnly. 

Montezuma  made  no  answer. 

"Many  a  time,"  continued  the  paba,  "  your  glance  has  rested  on 
the  tower  of  the  old  €{1,  then  flashed  to  where,  in  prouder  state , 
your  pyramids  rise.  You  never  tHbught  the  gray  pile  you  smiled 
at  was  the  humblest  of  all  Quetzal's  works.  Can  a  man,  though  a 
king,  outdo  a  god  !  " 

"I  never  thought  so,  I  never  thought  so  !" 

But  the  mystic  did  not  notice  the  deprecation.  " ' 

"  See,"  he  said,  speaking  louder,  "  the  pride  of  man  says,  I  will 
build  upward  that  the  sun  may  show  my  power  ;  but  the  gods  are 
too  great  for  pride  ;  so  the  sun  shines  not  on  their  especial  glories, 
which  as  frequently  lie  in  the  earth  and  sea  as  in  the  air  and 
heavens.  0  mighty  king  !  You  crush  the  worm  under  your  san- 
dal, never  thinking  that  its  humble  life  is  more  wonderful  than 
all  your  temples  and  state.  It  was  the  same  folly  that  laughed 
at  the  simple  tower  of  Quetzal',  which  has  mysteries — " 

"Mysteries!"  said  the  king.  . 

'•  I  will  show  you  wealth  enough  to  restock  the  mines  and  vis- 
ited valleys  with  all  their  plundered  gold  and  jewels." 

**  You  are  dreaming,  paba.  '• 

'*  Oome,  then  j  let  ua  see  ! " 
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They  moved  past  some  columns,  and  came  before  a  great,  arched 
doorway,  through  which  streamed  a  brilliance  like  day. 
*•  Now,  let  your  souls  be  strong  !  " 

They  entered   the  door,  and  for  a  while  were  blinded  by  the 

see  only  the  floor  covered  with   grains   of   gold 

Moving   on,  they  came  to  a  great  stone  table, 


;  and  so  did  I,  until  I  was  reminded  that  a  god 
Look  up,  O  king  !  look  up,  and  see  the  handiwork 


glare,  and  could 
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"  You  wonder 
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The  chamber  was  broad  and  square.  The  obstruction  of  many 
pillars,  forming  the  stay  of  the  roof,  was  compensated  by  their 
lightness  and  wonderful  carving.  Lamps,  lit  by  Mualox  in  antici- 
pation of  the  royal  coming,  blazed  in  all  (quarters.  Tbe  ceiling  was 
covered  with  lattice- work  of  shining  white  and  yellow  metals,  the 
•preciousness  of  which  was  palpable  to  eyes  accustomed  like  the 
monarch's.  Where  the  bars  crossed  each  other,  there  were  fanciful 
representations  of  flowers,  wrought  in  gold,  some  of  them  large 
as  shields,  and  garnished  with  jewels  that  burned  with  star-like 
fires.  Between  the  columns,  up  and  down  ran  rows  of  brazen 
tables,  bearing  urns  and  vases  of  the  royal  metals,  higher  than 
tall  nwn,  and  carved  all  over  with  gods  in  has-relief^  not  as  hid- 
eous caricatures,  but  beautiful  as  love  and  Grecian  skill  could 
make  them.  Between  the  vases  and  urns  there  were  heaps  of 
rubies  and  pearls  and  brilliants,  amongst  which  looked  out  softly 
the  familiar,  pale-green  lustre  of  the  chcUchuites,  or  priceless  Aztecan 
diamond.*^  And  here  and  there,  like  guardians  of  the  buried 
beauty  and  treasure,  statues  looked  down  from  tall  pedestals,  crow- 
ned and  armed,  as  became  the  kings  and  demi-gods  of  a  great  and 
martial  people.  The  monarch  was  speechless.  A^ain  and  again  he 
surveyed  the  golden  chamber.  As  if  seeking  an  explanation,  but 
too  overwhelmed  for  words,  he  turned  to  Mualox. 

*'  And  now  does  Montezuma  believe  his  servant  dreaming  ?  "  said 
the  paba.  '^Quetzal'  directed  the  discovery  of  the  chamber.  I 
knew  of  it,  O  king,  before  you  were  born.  And  here  is  the  wealth 
of  which  I  spoke.  If  it  so  confounds  you,  how  much  more  will  the 
other  mystery  I  I  have  dug  up  a  prophecy  ;  from  darkness  plucked 
a  treasure  richer  than  all  these.  O  king,  I  will  give  you  to  read  a 
message  from  the  gods  !" 

The  monarch's  face  became  bloodless,  and  it  had  now  not  a  trace 
of  scepticism. 

"I  will  show  you  from  Quetzal'  himself  that  the  end  of  your 
Empire  is  at  hand,  and  that  every  wind  of  the  earth  is  full  sown 
with  woe  to  you  and  yours.    The  writing  is  on  the  walls.     Come  I" 


*  A  kind  of  emerald,  used  altogether  by  the  nobility. 
Nueva  iiisp. 
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The  Fair  G  A. 


And  he  led  the  king,  followed  by  Guatamozin,  to  the  northern 
corner  of  the  eastern  wall,  on  which,  in  square  marble  panels,  bas- 
relief  style,  wdte  hierograms  and  sculptured  pictures  of  men,  execut- 
ed apparently  bylhe  same  nand  that  chiselled  the  statues  in  the 
room.  The  ground  of  the  carvings  was  coated  with  coarse  gray 
coral,  which  had  the  eflfect  to  bring  out  the  figures  with  marvellous 

perfection.  ,  .  ,  , 

"  This,  O  king,  is  the  writing,"  said  Mualox,  "  which  begins  here, 
and  continues  around  the  walls.     I  will  read,  if  you  please  to  hear. " 
Montezuma  waved  his  hand,  and  the  paba  proceeded. 
"  This  figure  is  that  of  the  first  king  of  Tenochtitlan  ;  the  others 
are  his  followers.    The  letters  record  the  time  of  the  march  from 
the  north.     Observe  that  the  first  of  the  writing— its  commence- 
ment— is  here  in  the  north." 
After  a  little  while,  they  moved  on  to  the  second  panel. 
"Here,"  said  Mualox,  "is  represented  the  march  of  the  king.  . 
It  was  accompanied  with  bittles.    See,  he  stands  with  lifted  javelin, 
his  foot  on  the  breast  of  a  prostrate  foe.     His  followers  dance  and 
sound  shells  ;  the  priests  sacrifice  a  victim.     The  king  has  won  a 
great  victory." 
They  stopped  before  the  third  panel 

"And  here  the  monarch  is  still  on  the  march.  He  is  in  the 
midst  of  his  warriors  ;  no  doubt  the  crown  he  is  receiving  is  that  of 
the  ruler  of  the  conquered  city." 

This  cartoon  Montezuma  examined  closely.     The  chief,  or  king, 
was  distinguished  by  a  crown  in  all  inspects  like  that  then  in  the 
palace  ;  the  priests,  by  their  long  gowns  ;  and  tbo  warriors,  by  their 
arms,  which,  as  they  were  counterparts  of  those  still  in  use,  sufficient- 
ly identified  the  wanderers.    Greatly  was  the  royal  inspector  troubled. 
And  as  the  paba  slowly  conducted  him  from  panel  to  panel,  he  for- 
got the  treasure  with  which  the  chambe!:  was  stored.     What  he  read 
was  the  story  of  his  race,  the  record  of  their  glory.     The  whole  east- 
em  wall  he  found,  when  he  passed  before  it,  given  to  illustrations 
of  the  crusade  from  Azatlan,  the  fatherland,  northward  so  far  that 
corn  was  gathered  in  the  snow,  and  flowers  were  the  wonder  of  the 
six  weeks'  summer. 
In  front  of  the  first  panel  on  the  southern  wall  Mualox  said,— 
"  All  we  have  passed  is  the  first  era  in  the  history  ;  this  is  the 
A)eginning  of  the  second  ;  and  the  first  writing  on  the  western  wall 
/will  commence  a  third.     Here  the  king  stands  on  a  rock  ;  a  priest 
{points  him  to  an  eagle  on  a  cactus,  holding  a  serpent.     At  last  they 
jhave  reached  the  place  where  Tenochtitlan  is  to  be  founded." 
The  paba  passed  on. 

"  Here,"  he  said,  "  are  temples  and  |)alaoea.    The  king  reclines  on 
a  couch  ;  the  city  has  been  founded.' 
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character  is  introduced  ;  here  it  is  before  an  altar,  oflfering  a  sacri- 
fice of   fruits  and  flowers.     It  is  Quetzal'  I    In  his  worship,  you 
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recollect,  there  is  no  slaughter  of  victims.     My  hands  are  pure  of 
blond.*' 

The  Quetzal',  with  its  pleasant  face,  flowing  curls,  and  simple 
costume,  seemed  to  have  a  charm  for  Montezuma,  for  he  mused 
over  it  a  long  time.  Some  distance  on,  the  figure  again  appeared, 
stepping  into  a  canoe,  while  the  people,  temples,  and  palaces  of  the 
city  were  behind  it.  Mualox  explained,  "  See,  0  king  !  The  fair 
god  is  departing  from  Tenochtitlan  ;  he  has  been  banished.  Saddest 
of  all  the  days  was  that !  " 

And  so,  the  holy  man  interpreting,  they  moved  along  the  southern^ 
wall.  Not  a  scene  but  was  illustrative  of  some  incident  memorable! 
in  the  Aztecan  history.  And  the  reviewers  were  struck  with  the  f 
faithfulness  of  the  record  not  less  than  with  the  beauty  of  the) 
work.  ^ 

On  the  western  wall,  the  first  cartoon  represented  a  young  man 
sweeping  the  steps  of  a  temple.  Montezuma  paused  before  it 
amazed,  and  Guatamozin  for  the  first  time  cried  out,  "  It  is  the 
king  !    It  is  the  king  !  "    The  likeness  was  perfect. 

After  that  came  a  coronation  scene.  The  teotuctli  was  placing  a 
panacJie  *  on  Montezuma's  head.  In  the  third  cartoon,  he  was  with 
the  army,  going  to  battle.  In  the  fourth,  he  was  seated,  while  a 
man  clad  in  neqiben,f  but  crowned,  stood  before  him. 

"  You  have  grown  familiar  with  triumphs,  and  it  is  many  summers 
since,  O  king,"  said  Mualox  ;  "  but  you  have  not  yet  forgotten  the 
gladness  of  your  first  conquest.  Here  is  its  ^-ecord.  As  we  go  on, 
recall  the  kings  who  were  thus  made  to  stand  before  you.'' 

And  counting  as  they  proceeded,  Montezuma  found  that  in  every 
cartoon  there  was  an  additional  figure  crowned  and  in  tiequen. 
When  they  came  to  the  one  next  the  last  on  the  western  wall,  he 
said, — 

"  Show  me  the  meaning  of  all  this  ;  here  are  thirty  kings." 

"  Will  the  king  tell  his  slave  the  number  of  cities  he  has  con- 
quered ] " 

He  thought  awhile,  and  replied,  "Thirty." 

"  Then  the  record  is  faithful.  It  started  with  the  first  king  of 
Tenochtitlan  ;  it  came  down  to  your  coronation  ;  now,  it  has  num- 
bered your  conquests.  See  you  not,  O  king  ?  Behind  us  all  the 
writing  is  of  the  past ;  this  is  Montezuma  and  Tenochtitlan  as  they 
are  :  the  present  is  before  us  !  Could  the  hand  that  set  this  chamber 
and  carved  these  walls  have  been  a  man's  ?  Who  but  a  god  six  cycles 
ago  could  have  foreseen  that  a  son  of  the  son  of  Axaya'»^would  carry 
the  rulers  of  thirty  conquered  cities  in  his  train  1 " 

The  royal  visitor  listened  breathlessly.    He  began  to  comprehend 

*  Or  capilUf—the  king's  crown.  A  yanacAc  was  the  head-dress  of  a  warrior. 

tA  garment  of  coarse  white  material,  made  from  the  fibre  of  the  aloe,  and 
by  court  etiquette  required  to  be  worn  by  courtiers  and  suitors  in  the  king's 
pr«ReAoe.    Th«  rule  appears  to  have  been  of  imiveraal  application. 
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the  writing?,  and  thrill  with  fast-coming  preaentiments.     Yet  he 
•truggled  with  hia  fears.  

"  Prophecy  has  to  do  with  the  future,"  he  said  ;  "and  you  have 
shown  me  nothing  that  the  sculptors  and  jewellers  in  my  palace 
cannot  do.  Would  you  have  me  believe  all  this  from  Quetzal , 
show  me  something  that  is  to  come. " 

Mualox  led  him  to  the  next  scene  which  represented  the  kmg 
sitting  in  state  ;  above  him  a  canopy  ;  his  nobles  and  the  women  of 
^is  household  around  him ;  at  his  feet  the  people ;  and  all  were 
looking  at  a  combat  going  on  between  warriors. 

*'  You  have  asked  for  prophecy,— behold  ! "  a 

"  1  see  nothing,"  replied  the  king. 

"  Nothing  I  Is  not  this  the  celebration  to-morrow  ?  Since  it 
was  ordered,  could  your  sculptors  have  executed  what  you  see  1 " 

Back  to  the  monarch's  face  stole  the  pallor. 

"  Look  again,  0  king  1  You  only  saw  yourself,  your  people  and 
warriors.     But  what  is  this  1 " 

Walking  up,  he  laid  his  finger  on  the  representation  of  a  man 
landing  from  a  canoe. 

*'  Tne  last  we  beheld  of  Quetzal*,"  he  continued,  "  was  on  the 
southern  wall ;  his  back  was  to  Tenochtitlan,  which  he  was  leaving 
with  a  curse.  All  you  have  heard  about  his  promise  to  return  is 
true.  He  himself  has  written  the  very  day,  and  here  it  is.  Look  1 
While  tlie  king,  his  warriors  and  people,  are  gathered  to  the 
combat.  Quetzal'  steps  from  the  canoe  to  the  sea-shore." 

The  figure  in  the  carving  was  scarcely  two  hands  high,  but  ex- 
quisitely wrought.  With  terror  poorly  concealed,  Montezuma 
recognized  it. 

**  And  now  my  promise  is  redeemed.  I  said  I  would  give  you  to 
read  a  message  from  the  sun." 

*'  Read,  Mualox  :  I  cannot." 

The  holy  man  turned  to  the  writing,  and  said,  with  a  swelling 
/voice,  "  Thus  writes  Quetzal'  to  Montezuma,  the  king  1  In  the  last 
day  he  will  seek  to  stay  my  vengeance  ;  he  will  call  together  his 
people  ;  there  will  be  combat  in  Tenochtitlan  ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
the  rejoicing  I  will  land  on  the  sea-shore,  and  end  the  days  of 
Azatlan  forever." 
r*  ♦•Forever!"  said  the  unhappy  mopurch.  "No,  no!  Read  the 
next  writing." 

**  There  is  no  other  ;  this  is  the  last." 

The  eastenr,  southern,  and  western  walls  had  been  successively 
passed,  and  interpreted.  Now  the  king  turned  to  the  northern 
wall :  it  was  hlaiik  !    His  eyes  flashed,  and  he  almost  shouted, — 

"  Liar !  Quetzal'  may  come  to-morrow,  but  it  will  be  as  friend. 
There  is  no  curse  1 " 

The  paba  humbled  himself  before  the  speaker,  and  said,  slowly 
and  tearfully,  ''The  wise  king  is  blinded  by  his  hope.  When 
Quetzal  finished  this  chapter,  his  task  was  done  ;  he  had  recorded 
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the  last  day  of  perfect  glory,  and  coaged  to  write  because,  Azatlan 
being  now  to  perish,  there  was  nothing  more  to  record.  0  unhappy 
king  1  that  is  the  curse,  and  it  needed  no  writing  ! " 

Montezuma  shook  with  passion. 

"  Lead  me  hence,  lead  me  hence  I "  he  cried.  "  I  will  watch  ; 
and  if  Quetzal'  comes  not  on  the  morrow, — comes  not  during  the 
celebration,— I  swear  to  level  this  temple,  and  let  the  lake  into  its 
chambers  !  And  you,  paba  though  you  be,  I  will  drown  you  like  a 
slave  I     Lead  on  !  " 

Mualox  obeyed  without  a  word.  Lamp  in  hand,  he  led  his 
visitors  from  the  splendid  chamber  up  to  the  azoteas  of  the  ancient 
house.  As  they  descended  the  eastern  steps,  he  knelt,  and  kissed 
the  pavement. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  BUSINESS  MAN  IN  TENOCHTITLAN. 

XoLi,  the  Chalcan,  was  supposed  to  be  the  richest  citizen,  exclu- 
sive of  the  nobles,  in  Tenochtitlan.  Amongst  other  properties  he 
owned  a  house  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tlateloco  tianguez,  or 
market-place  ;  which,  whether  considered  architecturally,  or  with 
reference  to  the  business  to  which  it  was  devoted,  or  as  the  device 
of  an  unassoilzied  heathen,  was  certainly  very  remarkable.  Its 
portico  had  six  great  columns  of  white  marble  alternating  six  others 
of  green  porphyry,  with  a  roof  guardeid  by  a  parapet  intricately  and 
tastefully  carved  ;  while  cushioned  lounges,  heavy  curtains  fes- 
tooned and  flashing  with  cochineal,  and  a  fountain  of  water  pure 
enough  for  the  draught  of  a  king,  all  within  the  columns,  perfected 
it  as  a  retreat  from  the  sultry  summer  sun. 

The  house  thus  elegantly  garnished  was  not  a  meson,  or  a  caf^, 
or  a  theatre,  or  a  broker's  office  ;  but  rather  a  combination  of  them 
all,  and  therefore  divided  into  many  apartments  ;  of  which  one  was' 
for  the  sale  of  beverages  favorite  among  the  wealthy  and  noble 
Aztecs,— Bacchic  inventions,  with  pulgua  for  chief  staple,  since 
it  had  the  sanction  of  antiquity  and  was  mildly  intoxicating ; , 
another  was  a  restaurant,  where  the  cuisine  was  only  excelled  at 
the  royal  table  ;  indeed,  there  was  a  story  abroad  that  the  king 
had  several  times  borrowed  the  services  of  the  Chalcan's  artistes ; 
but  whether  derived  from  the  master  or  his  slaves,  the  shrewd 
reader  will  conclude  from  it,  that  the  science  of  advertising  was 
known  and  practised  as  well  in  Tenochtitlan  as  in  Madrid.  Nor 
were  these  all.  Under  the  same  roof  were  rooms  for  the  amusement 
of  patrons,—  for  reading,  smoking,  and  games  :  one  in  especial  for 
a  piay  of  hazard  called  ioiolv(iue,  then  very  popular,  because  a  passion 
of  Montezuma's.  Finally,  as  entertainments  not  prohibited  by  the 
teotnctli,  a  signal  would,  at  any  time,  summon  a  minstrel,  a  juggler, 
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issome?hrng  more  real  in  wealth  and  many  slaves.  As  he  has 
grown  older,  he  has  grown  wiser.  „ 

"As  you  mU.     I  could  not  be  a  merchant. 

«•  Whom  did  you  think  of  servmg  \ 

""bS^hTcIL.  to  my  porti™  .ometime..  but  not  to 
1.  Kuow  11X11  freoaentlv  act  AS  broker,  and  take  de- 

'oXfror'the ''rrriu'lXSittes  from  the  spendthrift 
Sobles  C  however,  has  no  vices.  When  not  with  the  army,  he 
p^^s  ihe  timeln  stidy  ;  though  they  do  say  he  goes  *  feat  deal 
t^e  palace  to  make  love  to  the  princess.  And  now  that  I  reflect, 
I  doubt  if  you  can  get  place  with  him. 

"'Wel^'he' keeps  no  idle  train,  and  the  time  is  very  quiet.  If 
he  were  going  to  the  frontier  it  would  be  different. 

'''y5?u  Me'boy,  he  is  the  bravest  man  and  best  tighter  in  the 
army  and  the  sensible  fellows  of  moderate  skill  and  ambition  have 
no  finorfor  the  hot  place  in*  fight,  which  ui  generaUy  where  he 

"*"  The  discredit  is  not  to  him,  by  Our  Mother  1  "  said  Hualpa, 

^Th%oker  stopped  to  cherish  the  fire  in  his  pipe,-an  act  which 
the  inex^rienced  c^  wholly  incompatible  with  the  profound 

refleX^e  certainly  indulged.     When  next  he  spoke    it^as  with 
Jmoke^toThiB  round  face,  as  white  clouds  sometimes  wreathe 

*^- AboT^'houragoa  feUow  came  here,  and  said  he  had  heard 
fhaMzSn*  the  Tezcucan.   had  challenged  the  'izin  to  go  mto  the 
Ina  wSfh  Mm  I Z«oW.     Not  a  bad' thing  for  the  god  Quetzal', 
if  all  I  hear  be  true  !" 
Aaain  the  pipe,  and  then  the  continuation.  ,         , 

"You  see  when  the  combat  was  determined  on,  there  hapi>en- 
ed  to  be  in  the  temples  two  Othmies  and  t'^o  ^lascalans  warriors 
of  very  great  report.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  that,  by  the 
kina'Fcho^.  thev  were  the  challengers,  the  young  fellows  about 


,    *  *Tzin  was  a  title  equivalent  to  lord  in  English, 
pounded,  signifies  Lord  Guatamo. 
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the  palace  shunned  the  sport,  and  there  was  danger  that  the  cod 
would  find  himself  without  a  champion.  To  avoid  such  a  dis- 
grace, the  'tzin  was  coming  here  to-night  to  hang  his  shield  in  the 
portico.  If  he  and  the  Tezcucan  both  take  up  the  fight,  it  will  bo 
a  great  day  indeed." 

The  silence  that  ensued  nas  broken  by  the  hunter,  whom  the 
gossip  had  plunged  into  revery. 

"  I  pray  your  pardon,    Xoli  ;  but  you  said,  I  think,  that  the 
lords  hang  back  from  the  danger.     Can  any  one  volunteer  ? " 

"  Certainly  ;  any  one  who  is  a  warrior,  and  is  in   time.      Are 
you  of  that  mind  ? " 

The  Chalcan  took  down  the  pipe,  and  looked  at  him  earnestly. 

"If  I  had  the  arms-"  ^ 

"  But  jou  know  nothing  about  it, — not  even  how  such  combats 
are  conducted  ! " 

The  broker  was  now  astonished. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  he  said.  "  Thete  combats  are  always  in  honor 
of  some  one  or  more  of  the  Aztecan  gods, — generally  of  Huit- 
zir,  god  of  war.  They  used  to  be  very  simple  affairs!  A  small 
platform  of  stone,  of  the  height  of  a  man,  was  put  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  tianyuez,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  the  people  standing 
around  ;  and  upon  it,  in  pairs,  the  champions  fought  their  duels. 
This,  however,  was  too  plain  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  last  Monte- 
zuma ;  and  he  changed  the  ceremony  into  a  spectacle  really  hon- 
orable and  great.  Now,  the  arena  is  first  prepared,~a  central 
space  in  a  great  many  rows  of  seats  erected  so  as  to  rise  one  above 
the  other.  At  the  proper  time,  the  people,  the  priests,  and  the 
soldiers  go  in  and  take  posseesion  of  their  allotted  places.  Some 
time  previous,  the  quarters  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  battle  are 
examined,  and  two  or  more  of  the  best  of  the  warriors  found  there 
are  chosen  by  the  king,  and  put  in  training  for  the  occasion.  They 
are  treated  fairly,  and  are  told  that,  if  they  fiighi  and  win,  they 
shall  be  crowned  as  hemes,  and  returned  to  their  tribes.'  No 
need,  I  think,  to  tell  you  how  brave  men  fight  when  stimulated 
by  hope  of  glory  and  hope  of  life.  When  chosen,  their  names  are 
published,  and  their  shields  hung  up  in  a  portico  on  the  other 
side  of  the  square  yonder  ;  after  which  they  are  understood  to  be 
the  challengers  of  any  equal  number  of  warriors  who  dare  become 
champions  of  the  god  or  gods  in  whose  honor  the  celebration  is 
had.  Think  of  the  approved  skill  and  valor  of  the  foe  ;  think  of 
the  thousands  who  will  be  present  ;  think  of  your  own  inexperi- 
enoe  in  war,  and  of  your  youth,  your  stature  hardly  gained,  your 
muscles  hardly  matured  ;  think  of  everything  tending  to  weaken 
your  chances  of  success, — and  then  speak  to  me." 
Hwalpa  met  the  sharp  gaze  of  the  Chalcan  steadily,  and  answer- 
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And  Xoli,  who  was  a  sinoere  friend,  reflected  awhile,     *'  There 

is  peril  in  the  undortakini<,  to  be  sure  ;  but  then  he  is  resolved  to 

be  a  warrior,  and  if  he  survives,  it  is  glory  at  once  ffaiued,  fortune 

\t  once  made."    Then  he  arose,  and,  smiUn;;,  said  aloud,  "  Let  us 

go  to  the  portico.     If  the  list  be  not  full,  you  shall  have  the  arms, 

I — yes,  by  the  Sun  I   as  the  lordly  Aztecs  swear, — the  very  best  in 

iTenochiitlan." 

And  they  lifted  the  curtains,  and  stepped  into  the  tiai^guez* 
The  light  of  the  tires  on  the  temples  was  h*rdly  more  in  strength 
than  the  shine  of  the  moon  ;  so  that  torches  had  to  be  set  up  at  in- 
tervals over  the  celebrated  square.  On  an  ordinary  occasion,  with 
a  visitation  of  forty  thousand  busy  buyers  and  sellers,  it  was  a 
show  of  merchants  and  merchantable  staples  worthy  the  chief  mart 
of  an  empire  so  notable  ;  but  now,  drawn  by  the  double  atttraction 
of  market  and  celebration,  the  multitude  that  thronged  it  was 
trebly  greater  ;  yet  the  order  was  perfect. 

An  oibcer,  at  the  head  of  A  patrol,  passed   them   with  a  pri- 
soner. 

"  Ho,  Ohalcan  !    If  you  would  see  justice  done,  follow  me." 

"Thanks,  thanks,  good  friend  ;  I  have  been  before  the  judges 
too  often  already. " 

So  the  preservation  of  the  peace  was  no  myste^. 

The  friends  made  way  slowly,  giving  the  Tinuancan  time  to 
gratify  his  curiosity.  He  found  the  place  like  a  great  national  fair, 
in  which  few  branches  of  industry  were  unrepresented.  There  were 
smiths  who  worked  in  the  coarser  metals,  and  jewellers  skilful  as 
those  of  Europe  ;  there  were  makers  and  dealera  in  furniture,  and 
sandalb,  and  plumaje ;  at  one  place  men  were  disposing  of  fruits, 
flowers,  and  vegetables  ;  not  far  away  fishermen  boasted  their  stock 
«aught  that  day  in  the  fresh  waters  of  Chalco  ;  tables  of  pastry  and 
maize  bread  were  set  next  the  quarters  of  the  hunters  of  Xilotepec ; 
the  armorers,  clothiers,  and  dealers  in  cotton  were  each  of  them  a 
separate  host.  In  no  land  where  &  science  has  been  taught  or  a 
book  written  have  the  line  arts  been  dishonored  ;  and  so  in  the 
great  market  of  Tenoohtitlan  there  were  no  galleries  so  rich  as  those 
of  the  pkinters,  nor  was  any  craft  allowed  such  space  for  their  ex- 
hibitions as  the  sculptors. 

They  halted  an  instant  before  a  porch  full  of  sls.ves.  A  rapid 
glance  at  the  miserable  wretches,  and  Xoli  said,  pitilessly,  **  Bah  ! 
Mictlan  has  many  such.     Let  us  go. " 

Farther  on  they  came  to  a  platform  on  which  a  band  of  mounte- 
banks WM  performing.  Hualpa  would  have  stayed  to  witness  their 
tableaux,  but  Xoli  was  impatient. 

"  You  see  yon  barber's  shop,"  he  said ;  "  next  to  it  is^  the  portico 
we  seek.     Come  on  1 " 


*  The  great  market-place  or  square  of  Tlatelooo.  The  Spaniards  called  it 
tiangttez.  For  description,  see  iPrescott,  Oonq.  of  Mexico,  Vol.  II.,  BooV 
IV.    Bemal  Diaz's  Work,  Hist,  de  la  Oonq. 
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At  last  they  arrived  there,  and  mixed  with  the  crowd  curious 
like  thems.'lves. 

•*  Ah,  boy,  you  are  too  late  !    The  list  is  full." 
The  Ohalcan  spoke  regretfully.  ' 

Hualpa  looked  for  himself.  On  a  clear  white  wall,  that  fairly 
glistened  with  the  flood  of  light  pouring  upon  it,  he  counted  eight 
shields  or  gages  of  battle.  Over  the  four  to  the  left  were  picture- 
written,  "Othmies,"  "  TIascalans."  They  belonged  to  the  chal- 
lengers, and  were  battered  and  stained,  proving  that  their  gather- 
ing had  been  in  no  field  of  peace.  The  four  to  the  right  were  of  the 
Aztecs,  and  all  bore  devices  except  one.  A  sentinel  stood  silently 
beneath  thera. 

"  Welcome,    Ohalcan  !  "  said  a  citizen,     saluting    the    broker. 

You  are  in  good  time  to  tell  us  the  owners  of  the  shields  here." 

••  Of  the  Aztecs  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,"  said  Xoli,  slowly  and  gravely.  "The  shields  I  do  not 
know  are  few  and  of  little  note.  At  one  time  or  another  I  h.-.vt 
seen  them  all  pass  my  portico  going  to  battle." 

A  byutander,  listening,  whispered  to  his  friends,— 

•  *  The  braggart !  He  says  nothing  of  the  times  the  owners  passed 
his  door  to  get  a  pinch  of  his  snuff.'" 

"  Or  to  get  drunk  on  his  abominable  pulqiie,"  said  another. 

"  Or  to  get  a  loan,  leaving  their  palaces  in  pawn,"  said  a  third 

mijy. 

But  Xoli  went  on  impressively, — 

"  Those  two  to  the  left  belong  to  a  surly  Otompan  and  a  cirl- 
faoed  Oholulan.  They  had  a  quarrel  in  the  king's  garden,  and  this 
is  the  upshot.  That  other,— surely,  O  citizens,  you  know  the  shield 
of  Izthl ,  the  Tezcucan  !  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  its  neighbor  ?  " 

"The  plain  shield  1    Its  owner  has  a  name  to  win.    tcan  find 
you  enough  such  here  in  the  market  to  equip  an  army.  Say,  soldier 
whose  gage  is  that  ? "  j  , 

The  sentinel  shook  his  head.  '*  A  page  came  not  long  ago,  and 
asked  me  to  hang  it  up  by  the  aide  of  the  Tezcucan's.  He  said  not 
whom  he  served." 

*•  Well,  maybe  you  know  the  challengers." 

"Two  of  the  shields  belong  to  a  father  and  son  of  the  tribe  of 
Othmies.  In  the  last  battle  the  son  alone  slew  eight  Cempoallan 
warriors  for  us.  Tlascalans,  whose  names  I  do  not  know,  own  the 
others." 

*'  Do  you  think  they  will  escape  ?  "  asked  a  citizen. 

The  sentinel  smiled  grimly,  and  said,  ♦*  Not  if  it  be  true  that  von 
plain  shield  belongs  to  Guatamo,  the  'tzin." 

Directly  a  patrol,  rudely  thrusting  the  citizens  aside,  came  lo  re- 
lieve the  guard.  In  the  confusion,  the  Ohalcan  whispered  to  his 
friend,  "  Lot  us  go  back.     TKere  is  no  chance  for  you  in  ihe  arena 
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to-morrow  ;  and  this  new  fellow  is  sullen  ;  his  tongue  would  not 
wag  though  I  promised  him  drink  from  the  king's  vase." 

Soon  after  they  reached  the  Ohalcan's  portico  and  disappeared  in 
the  building,  the  cry  of  the  night- rratchers  arose  from  the  temples, 
and  the  market  was  closed.  The  great  crowd  vanished  ;  in  stall 
and  portico  the  lights  were  extinguished  ;  but  at  once  another  scene 
equally  tumultuous  usurped  the  tianguez.  Thousands  of  half-naked 
tamanes  rushed  into  the  deserted  place,  and  all  night  long  it  re- 
sounded, like  a  Babel,  with  clamor  of  tongues,  and  notes  of  mighty 
preparation. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  QUB8TI0NBE  OP   THE  MORNINO. 

When  Montezuma  departed  from  thd  Sli^Cii  for  his  palace,  it  was 
not  to  sleep  or  rest.  The  revelation  that  so  disturbed  him,  that 
held  him  wordless  on  the  street,  and  made  him  shrink  from  his 
people,  wild  with  the  promise  of  pomp  and  combat,  would  not  be 
shut  out  by  gates  and  guards  ;  it  clung  to  his  memory,  and  with 
him  stood  by  the  fountain,  walked  in  the  garden,  and  laid  down  on 
his  couch.  Royalty  had  no  medicine  for  the  trouble  ;  he  was  rest- 
less as  a  fevered  slave,  and  at  times  muttered  prayers,  Pjonouncuag 
no  name  but  Quetzal's.  When  the  morning  approached,  he  eMBed 
Maxtla,  and  bade  him  get  ready  his  canoe  :  from  Chapultepec,  the 
palace  and  tomb  of  his  fathers,  he  would  see  the  sun  rwe. 

From  one  of  the  westerly  canals  they  put  ovit.  .  The  lake  was  still 
rocking  the  night  on  its  bosom,  and  no  light  other  than  of  the  stMS 
shone  in  the  east.  The  gurgling  sound  of  waters  parted  by  tiie 
rushing  vessel,  and  the  regular  dip  of  the  paddles,  were  all  tliftt 
disturbed  the  brooding  of  majesty  abroad  thus  early  on  Tezcuco. 

The  canoe  struck  the  white  pebbles  that  strewed  ¥i®J*»5»»8  »* 

the  princely  property  iust  as  dawn  ^s  dappling  the  rfl^.    On  .t^^^ 

highest  point  of  the  hill  there  was  a  tower  from  which  the  kings 

.  were  accustomed  to  observe  the  stars.     Thither  Montezuma  went. 

Maxtla,  who  alone  dared  follow,  spread  a  mat  for  him  on  the  tiles; 

kneeling  upon  it,  and  folding  his  hands  worshipfuUy  upon  his 

breast,  he  looked  to  the  east.  •  i.  •       n 

And  the  king  was  learned  ;  indeed,  one  more  so  was  not  in  all 

/his  realm.     In  his  student  days,   and  in  his  priesthood,  before 

\he  was  taken  from  sweeping  the  temple  to  be  arch-ruler,  he  had 

ained  astrological  craft,   and  yet  practised  it  from  habit.     Ihe 

eavens,  with  their  blazonry,  were  to  him  as  pictured  parchments. 

ile   ioved  the  bumb   ior  xnou    ouDUms  tuj>»*.v^y,  ="■•*  ~=~  i-ii--^  •^' 

them  as  oracles.     He  consulted  them  always  ;  his  armies  marched 

at  their  bidding  ;  and  they  and  the  gods  controlled  every  move- 

jnent  of  his  civil  polity.    But  as  he  had  never  before  been  moved 
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the  knowledge  he  now  sought  di-^   cL 
id  nations,  he  came  to  consult  and  /    ^ 


■^ 


by  so  great  a  trouble,  and  as 

rectly  concerned  his  throne  and „, «„^„   «„  vv.«o«*u  ouv 

question  the  Morning,  that  intelligence  higher  and  purer  than  the/  sL     '  ♦ 
stars.      If  Quetzal'  was  angered,  and  would  that  day  land  for  ven->  "w^ 
geance,  he  naturally  supposed  the  Sun,  his  dwelling-pkce,  would 
give  some  warning.     So  he  came  seeking  the  mood  of  the  cod  from 
the  Sun.  '*  — 

And  while  he  knelt,  gradually  the  gray  dawn  melted  into  purple 
and  gold.  The  stars  went  softly  out.  Long  rays,  like  radiant 
spears,  shot  up  and  athwart  the  sky.  As  the  indications  multi- 
plied,  his  hopes  arose.  Farther  back  he  threw  the  hood  from  his 
brow;  the  sun  seemed  coming  clear  and  cloudless  above  the  moun- 
tains, kindling  his  heart  no  less  than  the  air  and  earth. 

A  wide  territory,  wrapped  in  the  dim  light,  extended  beneath  his 
feet.  There  slept  Tenochtitlan,  with  her  shining  temples  and  blaz- 
ing towers,  her  streets  and  resistless  nationality ;  there  were  the 
four  lakes,  with  their  blue  waters,  their  shores  set  T?ith  cities,  vil- 
lages and  gardens;  beyond  them  lay  eastern  Anahuac,  the  princeli- 
est  jewel  of  the  Empire.  What  with  its  harvests,  its  orchards,  and 
its  homesteads,  its  forests  of  oak,  sycamore,  and  cedar,  its  popula- 
tion busy,  happy,  and  faithful,  contented  as  tillers  of  the  soilfand 
brave  as  lions  m  time  of  need,  it  was  all  of  Aden  he  had  ever  known 
or  dreamed. 

In  the  southeast,  above  a  long  range  of  mountains,  rose  the  vol-1 
came  peaks  poetized  by  the  Aztecs  into  "The  White  Woman"*' 
and  "The  Smoking  hUl."  t      Mythology  had  covered  them  with 
sanctifying  faith,  ae,  in  a  different  age  and  more  classic  clime,  it 
clothed  the  serene  mountain  of  Thessaly. 

But  the  king  saw  little  of  all  this  beauty;  he  observed  nothing 
but  the  sun,  which  was  rising  a  few  degrees  north  of  "  The  Smok- 
ing Hill.  In  all  the  heavens  round  there  was  not  a  fleck:  and  al- 
ready his  heart  throbbed  with  delight,  when  suddenly  a  cloud  o 
smoke  rushed  upward  from  the  mountain,  and  commenced  gather- 
ing darkly  about  Its  white  summit.  Quick  to  behold  it,  he  scarcely 
hushed  a  cry  of  fear,  and  instinctively  waved  his  hand,  as  if.  bv  a 
kingly  gesture,  to  stay  the  eruption.  Slowly  the  vapor  crept  over 
the  roseate  sky  and,  breathless  and  motionless,  the  seeker  of  the 
gods  mood  and  questioner  of  the  Morning  watched  its  progress 
Across  the  pathway  of  the  sun  it  stretched,  as  that  when  the  disk 
wheeled  tairly  above  the  mountain-range,  it  looked  like  a  ball  of 
Dlood. 

T^te  kii|g  was  a  reader  of  picture-writing,  a^d  «l.i1fnl  in  a^a,.^;.. 
ymjaeaning  of  men  tr6iib-cfpher  and  hieroi>lvnh.     M^.r,.Jc>kf^.jn!l' 
interpreiea  tne  phenomenon  as  a  direful  portent  ;  and  because  h 
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exDresalv  from  the  gods  waa  but  a  right  royal  vanity.  He  drew  the 
hood  oier  hS  face%gain.  and  drooped  his  head  disconsolately 
upon  his  breast.  His  mind  filled  with  a  host  of  gloomy  thoughts. 
Tne  revelation  of  Mualox  was  prophecy  here  c«"fi'^'"«d'-Q"«*fJ 
Lb  coming  !  Throne,  power,  people,-all  the  glories  of  his  coun- 
Ti^  anTEmpire,-he  saw  snatched  from  his  nerveless  grasp,  and 
floating  away,  like  the  dust  of  the  valley.  ,     ,    ,  ,, 

After  a  while  he  arose  to  depart.  One  more  look  he  gave  the 
sun  before  descending  from  the  roof,  and  shuddered  at  the  sight 
of  city,  lake,  valley,  the  cloud  itself,  and  the  sky  above  it,  all  col- 
ored  with  an  ominous  crimson.  ,     ,,    ^,      « .    j       „^  „:il 

•'Behold!"  he  said,  tremulously,  to  Maxtla  "to-day  we  will 
sacrifice  to  Quetzal'  ;  how  long  until  Quetzal  sacrifices  to  him- 
self 1"  ,  1  -x 
The  chief  cast  down  his  eyes  ;  for  he  knew  how  dangerous  it 
was  to  look  on  royalty  humbled  by  fear.  Then  Montezuma  shaded 
Ms  face  agahi,  and  left  the  proud  old  hill,  with  a  sigh  for  its  pal- 
aces  and  the  beauty  of  its  great  cypress-groves. 


CHAPTER  X. 


QOINO  TO  THE  COMBAT. 


As  the  morning  advanced,  the  city  grew  fully  animate.  A  festal 
spirit  was  abroJd,  seeking  display  in  masks,  mimes  and  processions. 
Jugglers  performed  on  the  street -corners ;  dancing-girls,  with  tam- 
boSra,  and  long  elf  locks  dressed  in  flowers,  possessed  themselves 
of  the  smooth  sidewalks.  Very  plainly,  the  evil  omen  of  the 
morning  affected  the  king  more  than- his  people. 

The  day  advanced  clear  and  beautiful.  In  the  eastern  sky  the 
smoke  of  the  volcano  stUl  lingered  ;  but  the  »un  rose  above  it, 
and  smUed  on  the  valley,  like  a  loving  god.  .        , 

At  length  the  tambour  in  the  great  temple  sounded  the  signal  ot 
assemblage.  Its  deep  tones,  penetrating  every  recess  of  the  town 
and  ru8?mg  across  the  lake,  were  heard  in  the  villages  on  the  dis- 
tant shores!^  Then,  in  steady  currents,  the  multitudes  set  forward 
for  the  tiangwz.  The  chhiampas  were  deserted  ;  hovels  and  pal- 
aces gave  up  their  tenantry  ;  canoes,  gay  with  garlands,  were  aban- 
doned in  .ile  waveless  canals.  The  women  and  children  came  down 
from  the  roofs ;  from  all  the  temples-all  but  the  old  one  with  the 
soUtary  gray  tower  and  echoless,  court-poured  the  priesthood  in 
processions,  headed  by  chanting  choirs,  and  interspersed  with  count- 
less  aacreu  SviuDOis.     jjh^hj  t,-ci^  -.mi^  ^--ririjr-;  -  -- 

riors  surpassed  all  others.  Marching  in  columns  of  thousands, 
they  filled  the  streets  with  flashing  arm*  and  gorgeoiM  regalia,  rout 
qf  aUahait  and  peiJs  of  minstrelsy. 
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About  the  same  time  the  royal  palanquin  stood  at  the  palace 
portal,  engoldened,  jewelled,  and  surmounted  with  fl,  panache  of 
green  plumes.  Cuitlahua,  Cacaraa,  Maxtla,  and  the  lords  of  Tla- 
copan,  Tepejaca,  and  Cholula,  with  other  nobles  from  the  provinces 
far  and  ntar,  were  collected  about  it  in  waiting,  sporting  on  their 
persons  the  wealth  of  principalities.  When  the  monarch  came  out, 
they  knelt,  and  every  one  of  them  placed  his  palm  on  the  ground 
before  him.  On  the  last  stone  at  the  portal  he  stopped,  and  raised 
his  eyes  to  the  sky.  A  piece  of  aguave^  fluttering  like  a  leaf,  fell  so 
near  him  that  he  reached  out  his  hand  and  caught  it. 

"Read  it,  my  lords,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  study. 

The  paper  contained  only  the  picture  of  an  eagle  attacked  by  an^ 
owl,  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand.     Intent  on  deciphering  the 
writing,  none  thought  of  inquiring  whether  its  coming  was  of  design 
or  accident. 

"  What  does  it  mean,  my  lord  Cacama?"  asked  the  monarch, 
gravely. 

Cacama's  eyes  dropped  as  he  replied, — 

"  When  we  write  of  you,  O  king,  we  paint  an  eagle  ;  when  we 
write  of  thc^'tzin  Guatamo,  we  paint  an  owl." 

"What !  "  said  the  lord  Cuitlahua,  "  would  the  'tzin  attack  his/ 
king  1 " 

And  the  monarch  looked  from  one  to  the  other  strangely,  saying! 
only,  "  The  owl  is  the  device  on  his  shield."  I 

Then  he  entered  the  palanquin  ;  whereupon  some  of  the  nobles 
lifted  it  on  their  shoulders,  and  the  company,  in  procession,  set  out 
for  the  tianguez.  On  the  way  they  wew  joined  by  iztlil',  the  Tez- 
cucan ;  and  it  was  remarkable  that,  of  them  all,  he  was  the  only 
one  silent  about  the  paper. 

The  Iztapalapan  street,  of  great  width,  and  on  both  sides  lined 
with  gardens,  palaces,  and  temples,  was  not  only  the  boast  of  Teu- 
ochtitlan  ;  its  beauty  was  told  in  song  and  story  throughout  the 
Empire.  The  signal  of  assemblage  for  the  day'a  great  pastime  found 
Xoli  and  his  provincial  friend  lounging  along  the  broad  pave  of  the 
beautiful  thoroughfare.  They  at  once  started  for  the  tianguez.  The 
broker  was  fat,  and  it  was  troublesome  for  him  to  keep  pace  with 
the  hunter  ;  nevertheless,  they  overtook  a  party  of  tamanes  going  in 
the  same  direction,  and  bearing  a  palanquin  richly  caparisoned. 
The  slaves,  very  sumptuously  clad,  proceeded  slowly  and  with  down- 
cast oyes,  and  so  steadily  that  the  carriage  had  the  onward,  gliding 
motion  of  a  boat. 

"  Lower,— down,  boy  !  See  you  not  the  green  panache  f  "  whis- 
pered Xoli,  half  frightened. 

Too  late.    The  Ghalcan,  even  aa  he  whispered,  touched  the  pave- 

into  the  eyes  of  the  occupants  of  the  palanquin, — two  women,  whose 
beauty  shone  upon  him  like  a  sudden  light.  Then  he  bent  his  bead, 
and  his  heart  closed  upon  the  rec»olleotion  of  what  he  saw  so  that  it 
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never  escaped.  The  picture  was  of  a  girl,  almost  a  woman,  laugh- 
ing ;  opposite  her,  and  rather  in  the  shade  of  the  fringed  curtain, 
one  older,  though  young,  and  grave  and  stately  ;  her  hair  black,  her 
face  oval,  her  eyes  large  and  lustrous.  To  her  he  made' his  involun- 
tary obeisance.  Afterwards  she  reminded  many  a  Spaniard  of  the 
dark-eyed  hermosura  with  whom  he  had  left  love  tokens  in  his  native 

land. 

"  They  are  the  king's  daughters,  the  princesses  Tula  and  Nenet- 
zin,"  said  Xoli,  when  fairly  past  the  carriage.     "  And  as  you  have 
just  come  up  from  the  country,  listen.  Green  is  the  royal  color,  and  • 
belongs  to  the  king's  family  ;  and  wherever  met,  in  the  city  or  on 
the  lake,   the  people  salute  it.     Though  what  they  meet  be  but  a 

freen  feather  in  a  slave's  hand,  they  salute.    Remember  the  lesson. 
ty  the  way,  the  gossips  say  that  Guatamozin  will  marry  Tula,  tlie 
eldest  one. 

"  She  is  very  beautiful,"  s&id  the  hunter,  as  to  himself,  and 
slackening  his  steps. 

*'  Are  yod  mad  ! "  cried  the  broker,  seizing  his  arm.  "  Would  you 
bring  the  patrol  upon  us  ?  They  are  not  for  such  as  you.  Come 
on.  It  may  be  we  can  get  seats  to  see  the  king  and  his  whole 
household." 

At  the  entrance  to  the  arena  there  was  a  press  which  the  police 
•ould  hardly  control.  In  the  midst  of  it,  Xoli  pulled  his  companion 
to  one  side,  saying,  "  The  king  comes  !  Let  us  under  the  staging 
here  until  he  passes." 

They  found  themselves,  then,  close  by  the  spears,  which,  planted 
in  the  ground,  upheld  theilbields  of  the  combatants  ;  and  when  the 
Tihuancan  heard  the  people,  as  they  streamed  in,  cheer  the  cham- 
pions of  the  god,  he  grieved  sorely  that  he  was  not  one  of  them. 

The  heralds  then  came  up,  clearing  the  way  ;  and  all  thereabout 
knelt,  and  so  received  the  monarch.  He  stopped  to  inspect  the 
shields  ;  for  in  all  his  realm  there  was  not  one  better  versed  in  its 
heraldry.  A  diadem,  not  unlike  the  papal  tiara,  crowned  his  head  ; 
his  tunic  and  cloak  were  of  the  skins  of  green  humming-birds 
brilliantly  irridescent  ;  a  rope  of  pe&rls  large  as  grapes  hung,  many 
times  doubled,  from  his  neck  down  over  his  breast ;  his  sandals  and 
sandal-thongs  were  embossed  with  gold,  and  besides  anklets  of 
massive  gold,  cuishes  of  the  same  metal  guarded  his  legs  from  knee 
to  anklet.  Save  the  transparent,  lustrous  gray  of  the  pearls,  his 
dress  was  of  the  two  colors,  green  and  yellow,  and  the  effect  was  in- 
describably royal ;  yet  all  the  bravery  of  his  trappings  could  not 
hide  from  Hualpa,  beholding  him  for  the  first  time,  that,  like  any 
common  soul,  he  was  suffering  from  some  trouble  of  mind. 

"So,  Cacama,"  he  said,  pleasantly,  after  a  look  at  the  gages, 
**i7onr  bro+h*"*  ^as  a  mind  ^^q  make  ■nna'^G  ■roin^  ^h"  r//>ria  it.  ia 
well!"  '"     '  ^"  ~     " 

And  thereupon  Fztlil'  himself  stepped  out  and  knelt  before  him  in 
battle  array,  the  javelin  in  his  hand,  and  bow,  quiver,  and  maqtia- 
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huitl  at  his  back ;  and  in  his  homage  the  floating  feathers  of  his 
helm  brushed  the  dust  from  the  royal  feet. 

**  It  is  well!"  repeated  the  king,  smiling.  **  But,  son  of  my 
friend,  where  are  your  comrades  ?  " 

TIahua,  the  Otompan,  and  the  young  Cholulan,  equipped  like 
Iztlir,  rendered  their  homage  also.  Over  their  heads  he  extended 
his  hands,  and  said,  softly,  "  They  who  love  the  gods,  the  gods 
love.  Put  your  trust  in  them,  O  my  children  !  And  upon  you  be 
their  blessing !  '* 

And  already  he  had  passed  the  spears  :  one  gage  was  forgotten, 
one  combatant  unblessed.     Suddenly  he  looked  back. 

"  Whose  shield  is  that,  my  lords  1" 

All  eyes  rested  upon  the  plain  gage,  but  no  one  replied. 

"  Who  is  he  that  thus  mocks  the  holy  cause  of  Quetzal'  ?  Go, 
Maxtla,  and  bring  him  to  me  !  " 

Then  outspake  Iztlil'. 

'  The  shield  is  Guatamozin's.  Last  night  he  challenged  me  to 
this  combat,  and  he  is  not  here.  O  king,  the  owl  may  be  looking 
for  the  eagle. " 

A  moment  the  sadly  serene  countenance  ol  the  monarch  knit  and 
flushed  as  from  a  passing  pain  ;  a  moment  he  regarded  the  Tezcucan. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  shields  of  the  Othmies  and  Tlascalans. 

*'  They  are  a  sturdy  foe,  and  1  warrant  will  fight  hard,"  he  said, 
quietly.  *'  But  such  victims  are  the  delight  of  the  gods.  Fail  me 
not,  O  children !  " 

When  the  Tihuancan.  and  his  chaperoi^^e  climbed  half-way  to  the 
upper  row  of  seats,  in  the  quarter  assigned  to  the  people,  the  former 
was  amazed.  He  looked  down  on  a  circular  arena,  strewn  with 
white  sand  from  the  lake,  and  large  enough  for  manceuvring  half  a 
thousand  men.  It  was  bounded  by  a  rope,  outside  of  which  was  a 
broad  margin  crowded  with  rank  on  rank  of  common  soldiery,  whose 
shields  were  arranged  before  them  like  a  wall  impervious  to  a  glanc- 
ing arrow.  Back  from  the  arena  extended  the  staging,  rising  gradu- 
ally seat  above  seat,  platform  above  platform,  until  the  whole  area 
of  the  tiangiiez  was  occupied. 

"Is  the  king  a  magician,  that  he  can  do  this  thing  in  a  single 
night  ? "  asked  Hualpa. 

Xoli  laughed.  *'  He  has  done  many  thin«8  much  greater.  The 
timbers  you  see  were  wrought  long  ago,  and  have  been  lying  in  the 
temples  ;  the  tamanes  had  only  to  bring  them  out  and  put  them 
together." 

In  the  east  there  was  a  platform,  carpeted,  furnished  with  lounges, 
and  protected  from  the  sun  by  a  red  canopy  ;  broad  passages  of 
entrance  separated  it  from  the  ruder  structure  erected  for  the 
commonalty  :  it  was  also  tho  hicrhest  of  the  nlatforms.  so  that  its 
occupants  could  overlook  the  whole  amphitheatre.  This  lordlier 
preparation  belonged  to  the  king,  his  household  and  nobles.  So, 
beaides  his  wives  and  daughters,  under  the  red  canopy  sat  the  three 
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hundred  women  of  his  harem,— soft  testimony  that  Orientalism 
dwelt  not  alone  in  the  sky  and  palm-trees  of  the  valley. 

As  remarked,  the  margin  around  the  arena  belonged  to  the  sol- 
diery ;  the  citizens  had  seats  in  the  north  and  south  ;  while  the 
priesthood,  superior  to  either  of  them  in  sanctity  of  character,  sat 
aloof  in  the  west,  also  screened  by  a  canopy.  And,  as  the  celebra- 
tion was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  religious  exercise,  not  only  did 
women  crowd  the  place,  but  mothers  brought  their  children,  that, 
from  the  examples  of  tha  arena,  they  might  learn  to  be  warriors. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  the  monarch  there  was  a  perfect  calm. 
Standing  awhile  by  his  couch,  he  looked  over  the  scene  ;  and  not 
often  has  royal  vision  been  better  filled  with  all  that  constitutes 
royalty.  Opposite  him  he  saw  the  servitors  of  his  religion  ;  at  his 
feet  were  his  warriors  and  people  almost  innumerable.  When,  at 
last,  the  minstrels  of  the  soldiery  poured  their  wild  music  over 
the  theatre,  he  thrilled  with  the  ecsta,cy  of  power. 

The  champions  for  the  god  then  came  in ;  and  as  they  strode 
across  to  the  western  side  of  the  arena  the  air  was  filled  with  plaud- 
its and  flying  garlands  ;  but  hardly  was  the  welcome  ended  before 
there  was  a  great  hum  and  stir^  as  the  spectators  asked  each  other 
why  the  fourth  combatant  came  not  with  the  others. 

•*  The  one  with  the  bright  panache^  asked  you  ?  That  is  Iztlil', 
the  Tezcucan,"  said  Xoli. 

"  Is  he  not  too  fine  ? » 

"  No.  Only  think  of  the  friends  the  glitter  has  made  him  among 
the  women  and  children." 

The  Ohalcan  laughed  heartily  at  the  cynicism. 

"  And  the  broad-shouldered  fellow  now  fixing  the  thongs  of  his 
shield  ?  " 

•*  The  Otompan, — a  good  warrior.  They  say  he  goes  to  battle 
with  the  will  a  girl  goes  to  a  feast.  The  other  is  the  Cholulan  ;  he 
has  his  renown  to  win,  and  is  too  young. " 

"  But  he  may  have  other  qualities,"  suggested  Hualpa.  "  I 
have  heard  it  said  that,  in  a  battle  of  arrows,  a  quick  eye  is  better 
than  a  strong  arm."  ^ 

Tha  broker  yawned.  "  Well,  I  like  not  those  Cholulans.  They 
are  proud  ;  they  scorn  the  other  nations,  even  the  Aztecs.  Pro- 
bably it  is  well  they  are  better  priests  than  soldiers.  Under  the 
red  canopy  yonder  I  see  his  father." 

"  Listen,  good  Xoli.  I  hear  the  people  talking  about  the  'tzin? 
Where  can  he  be  'I " 

Just  then  within  the  wall  of  shields  there  came  a  warrior,  who 
strode  swiftly  toward  the  solitary  gage.  His  array  was  less  splendid 
than  his  comrades' ;  his  helm  was  of  plain  leather  without  orna- 
ment :  his  escauml  was  secured  by  a  simple  loop  :  yet  the  people 
knew  him,  and  shouted  ;  and  when  he  took  down  the  plain^shield 
and  fixod  it  to  his  arm,  the  approbation  of  the  common  soldiery 
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arose  like  a  storm.     As  they  bore  such  shields  to  battle,  he  became, 
as  it  were,  their  peculiar  repre'^entative.     It  was  Guatamozin. 

And  under  the  royal  canopy  there  was  rapid  exchange  of  whis- 
pers and  looks  ;  every  mind  reverted  to  the  paper  dropped  so  mys- 
teriously into  theiiing's  hand  at  the  palace  door  ;  and  some  there 
were,  acuter  than'The  rest,  who  saw  corroboration  of  the  meaning 
given  the  writing  in  the  fact  that  the  shield  the  'tzin  now  chose 
was  without  the  owl,  his  usual  device.  Whether  the  monarch  him- 
self was  one  of  them  might  not  be  said  ;  his  face  was  "^s  impassive 
as  bronze. 

Next  the  Othmies  and  Tlascalans,  dignified  into  common  chal- 
lengers of  the  proudest  chiefs  of  Tenochtitlan,  were  conducted 
into  the  arena. 

The  Tlascalans  were  strong  men  used  to  battle  ;  and  though,  like 
their  companions  in  danger,  at  first  bewildered  by  the  sudden  in- 
troduction to  so  vast  a  multitude,  they  became  quickly  inured  to 
the  situation.  Of  the  Othmies,  a  more  promising  pair  of  g-ladiators 
never  exhibited  before  a  Roman  audience.  The  father  was  past 
the  prime  of  life,  but  erect,  broad-shouldered,  and  of  unusual 
dignity ;  the  son  was  slighter,  and  not  so  tall,  but  his  limbs  were 
round  and  beautiful,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  might  outleap  an  ante- 
lope. The  people  were  delighted,  and  cheered  the  challengers  with 
scarcely  less  heartiness  than  their  own  champions.  Still,  the 
younger  Othmi  appeared  hesitant,  and  when  the  clamor  somewhat 
abated,  the  sire  touched  him,  ana  said, — 

"  Does  my  boy  dream  I  What  voice  is  in  his  ear  that  his  heart 
is  so  melted  1    Awake  !  the  shield  is  on  the  arm  of  the  foe." 

The  young  man  aroused,  '*  I  saw  the  sun  on  the  green  hills  of 
Othmi.  But  see  ! "  he  sSfd,  proudly,  and  with  Hashing  eyes, 
*'  thai'e  -s  no  weakaeas  in  the  dreamer's  arm."  And  *trith  the  words, 
he  seized  a  bow  at  his  feet,  fitted  an  arrow  upon  the  cord,  and, 
drawing  full  to  the  head,  sent  it  cleaving  the  sunshine  far  above 
them.  Every  eye  followed  its  flight  but  his  own.  ''The  arm.  0 
chief,  is  not  stronger  than  the  heart,"  he  added,  carelessly  drop- 
ping the  bow. 

^e  old  warrior  gazed  at  him  tenderly  ;  but  as  that  was  no  time 
for  the  indulgence  of  affection,  he  turned  to  the  Tlascalans,  and 
said,  "  We  must  be  ready  ;  let  us  arm." 

Each  donned  a  leathern  helm,  and  wrapped  himself  in  a  quilted 
escaupilj-  each  buckled  the  shield  on  his  arm,  and  tightened  the 
thongs  of  his  sandals.     Their  arms  lay  at  hand. 

Such  were  the  preparations  for  the  combat,  such  the  combatants. 
And  as  the  foemen  faced  each  other,  awaiting  the  signal  for  the 
mortal  strife,  I  fancy  no  Christian  has  seen  anything  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  theatre.  Among  the  fapes  the  gaze  swam  as  in  a  sea  ; 
the  gleaming  of  arms  and  ornaments  was  bewildering  ;  while  the  di- 
versity of  colors  in  the  costumes  of  the  vast  audibnce  was  without 
comparison.      With  the  exception  of  the  arena,  the  royal  platform 
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was  the  cynosure.  Behind  the  king,  with  a  shield  faced  with  silver, 
8tof)d  Maxtla,  vigilant  against  treachery  or  despair.  The  array  of 
nobles  about  the  couch  was  imperial ;  and  what  with  them,  and  the 
dark-eyed  beauties  of  his  household,  and  the  canopy  tingeing  the 
air  and  softly  undulating  above  him,  and  the  -nklity  congregation 
of  subjects  at  his  feet,  it  was  with  Montezuma  jfnce  a  revival  of  the 
glory  of  the  Hystaspes.  t'et  tho  presence  of  his  power  but  increased 
his  gloom  ;  in  a  short  time  he  heard  no  music,  and  saw  no  splendor  ; 
everything  reminded  him  of  the  last  picture  on  the  western  wall 
of  the  golden  chamber. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE    COMBAT. 


The  champions  for  the  god  drew  themselves  up  in  the  west,  while 
their  challengers  occupied  tho  east  of  the  arena.      This  position  of 
parties  waa  the  subject  of  much  speculation  with  the  spectators, 
who  saw  it  might  prove  a  point  of  great  importance  if  the  engage 
ment  assumed  the  form  of  single  combats. 

Considering  age  and  appearance,  the  TJascalans  were  adjudged 
most  dangerous  of  the  challenpfers, — a  palm  readily  awarded  to  the 
Tezcucan  and  the  'tzin  on  their  side.  The  common  opinion  held 
also,  that  the  Cholulan,  the  youtigest  and  least  experienced  of  the 
Aztecs,  should  have  been  the  antagonist  of  the  elder  Othmi,  whose 
vigor  was  presumed  to  be  affected  by  his  age  ;  as  it  was,  that  com- 
bat belonged  to  Tlahua,  the  Otompan^fSrhile  the  younger  Othmi 
confronted  the  Cholulan. 

And  now  the  theatre  grew  profoundly  still  with  expectancy. 

"  The  day  grows  old.  Let  the  signal  be  given."  And  so  saying, 
the  king  waved  his  hand,  and  sunk  indolently  back  upon  his 
couch. 

A  moment  after  ther«  was  a  burst  of  martial  symphony,  and  the 
combat  began. 

It  was  opened  with  arrows  ;  and  to  determine,  if  possible,  the 
comparative  skill  of  the  combatants,  the  spectators  watched  the 
commencement  with  closest  attention.  The  younger  Othmi  sent 
his  missile  straight  into  the  shield  of  the  Cholulan,  who,  from  pre- 
cipitation probably,  was  not  so  successful.  The  elder  Othmi  and 
his  antagonist  each  planted  his  arrow  fairly,  aa  did  Iztlil'  and  th" 
Tlascalans.  But  a  great  outcry  of  applause  attended  Guatamozin, 
when  his  bolt,  flying  across  the  space,  buried  its  barb  in  the  crest 
of  his  adversary.     A  score  of  feathers,  shorn  away,  floated  slowly  to 
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"  Wait !  "  said  the  Ghalcan  patronizingly.  "  Wait  till  they  come 
to  the  maquahuitl  !  " 

Quite  a  number  of  arrows  were  thus  interchanged  by  the  parties 
without  effect,  as  they  were  always  dexterously  intercepted.  The 
passage  was  but  the  preluding  skirmish,  participated  in  by  all  but 
the  'tzin,  who,  after  his  first  shot,  stood  a  little  apart  from  his  com- 
rades, and,  resting  his  long  bow  on  the  ground,  watched  the  trial 
with  apparent  indifference.  Like  the  Ghalcan,  he  seemed  to  regard 
it  as  play  ;  and  the  populace  after  a  v^hile  fell  into  the  same  opin- 
ion :  there  was  not  enough  danger  to  fully  interest  them.  So  there 
began  to  arise  murmurs  and  cries,  which  the  Cholulan  was  the  first 
to  observe  and  interpret.  Under  an  impulse  which  had  relation, 
probably,  to  his  first  failure,  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the 
growing  feeling.  Throwing  down  his  bow,  he  seized  the  maqua- 
huitl at  his  back,  and,  without  a  word  to  his  friends,  started  im- 
petuously across  the  arena.  The  peril  was  great,  for  every  foeman 
at  once  turned  his  arrow  against  him. 

Then  the  'tzin  stirred  himself.  "  The  boy  is  mad,  and  will  die  if 
we  do  not  go  with  him,"  he  said  ;  and  already  his  foot  was  advan- 
ced to  follow,  when  the  young  Othmi  sprang  forward  from  the  other 
side  to  meet  the  Cholulan. 

The  eagerness  lest  an  incident  should  be  lost  became  intense  ; 
even  the  king  sat  up  to  see  the  duel.  The  theatre  rang  with  cries 
of  encouragement, — none,  however,  so  cheery  as  that  of  the  elder 
Othmi,  whose  feelings  of  paternity  were,  for  the  moment,  lost  in 
his  passion  of  warrior. 

"On,  boy  !  Remember  the  green  hills,  and  the  hammock  by  the 
stream.     Strike  hard,  strike  hard  !  " 

The  combatants  were  apparently  well  matched,  being  about  equal 
in  height  and  age  ;  both  brandished  the  maquahuitl ^  the  deadliest 
weapon  known  to  their  wars.  Wielded  by  both  hands  and  swung 
high  above  the  head,  its  blades  of  glass  generally  clove  their  way 
to  the  life.  About  midway  the  arena  the  foemen  met.  At  the  in- 
stant of  contact  the  Cholulan  brought  a  downward  blow,  well  aimed, 
at  the  head  of  his  antagonist  ;  but  the  lithe  Othmi,  though  at  full 
speed,  swerved  like  a  bird  on  the  wing.  A  great  shout,  attested 
the  appreciation  of  the  audience.  The  Cholulan  wheeled,  with  his 
weapon  uplifted  for  another  blow  ;  the  action  called  his  left  arm 
into  play,  and  drew  his  shield  from  its  guard.  The  Othmi  saw  the 
advantage.  One  step  he  took  nearer,  and  then,  with  a  sweep  ot 
his  arm  and  an  upward  stroke,  he  drove  every  blade  deep  into 
the  side  of  his  enemy.  The  lifted  weapon  dropped  in  its  half-fin- 
ished circle,  the  shield  flew  wildly  up,  and,  with  a  groan,  the  vic- 
tim fell  heavily  to  the  sand,  struggled  once  to  rise,  fell  back 
again,  and  his  battles  were  ended  forever.     A  cry  of  anguish  went 


"  Hark  !  "  cried  Xoli.     "  Did  you  hear  the  old  Cholulan  ?    See  1 
They  are  leading  him  from  the  platform  ! " 
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Except  that  ol*y,  however,  not  a  voice  was  heard  ;  from  rising 
apprehension  as  to  the  result  of  the  combat,  or  tuuohed  by  a  pass- 
ing sympathy  for  the  early  death,  the  multitude  was  perfectly 
hushed, 

"  That  was  a  brave  blow,  Xoli  :  but  let  him  beware  now  ! "  said 
Hualpa,  excitedly. 

And  in  expectation  of  instant  vengeance,  all  eyes  watched  the 
Othmi.  Around  the  arena  he  glanced,  then  back  to  his  friends. 
Retreat  would  forfeit  the  honor  gained  ;  death  was  preferable.  So 
he  knelt  upon  the  breast  of  his  enemy,  and,  setting  his  shield  be- 
fore him,  waited  sternly  and  in  silence  the  result.  And  Iztil'  and 
Tlahua  launched  their  arrows  at  him  in  quick  succession,  but 
Guatamozin  was  as  indifferent  as  ever. 

"  What  ails  the  'tzin? "  said  Maxtla  to  the  king.  "  The  Othmi 
is  at  his  mercy.'' 

The  monarch  deigned  no  reply. 

The  spirit  of  the  old  Othmi  rose.  On  the  sand  behind  him,  pre- 
pared for  service,  was  a  dart  with  three  points  of  copper,  and  a  long 
cord  by  which  to  recover  it  when  once  thrown.  Catching  the  wea- 
pon up,  and  shouting,  "I  am  coming,  I  am  coming  !"  he  ran  to 
avert  or  share  the  danger.  The  space  to  be  crossed  was  inconsider- 
able, yet  such  his  animation  that,  as  he  ran,  he  poised  the  dart,  and 
exposed  his  hand  above  the  shield.  The  'tzin  raised  his  bow,  and 
let  the  arrow  fly.  It  struck  right  amongst  the  supple  joints  of  the 
veteran's  wrist.  The  unhappy  man  stopped  bewildered  ;  over  the 
theatre  he  looked,  then  at  the  wound  ;  in  des^mirhe  tore  the  shaft 
out  with  his  teeth,  and  rushed  on  till  he  reached  the  boy. 

The  outburst  of  acclamation  shook  the  theatre. 

"  To  have  seen  such  archery,  Xoli,  were  worth  all  the  years  of  a 
hunter's  life  !  "  said  Hualpa. 

The  Chalcan  smiled  like  a  connoisseur,  and  replied,  **  It  is  noth- 
ing.    Wait  I " 

And  now  the  combat  again  presented  a  show  of  equality.  The 
advantage,  if  there  was  any,  was  thought  to  be  with  the'  Aztecs, 
since  the  loss  of  the  Oholulan  was  not  to  be  weighed  against  the  dis- 
ability of  the  Othmi.  Thus  the  populace  were  released  from  appre- 
hension, without  any  abatement  of  interest  ;  indeed,  the  excite- 
ment increased,  for  there  was  a  promise  of  change  in  the  character 
of  the  contest  ;  from  quiet  archery  was  growing  bloody  action. 

The  Tlascalans,  alive  to  the  necessity  of  supporting  their  friends, 
advanced  to  where  the  Gholulan  lay,  but  more  cautiously.  When 
they  were  come  up,  the  Othmies  both  arose,  and  calmly  perfected 
the  front.     The  astonishment  at  this  was  very  great. 

"  Brave  follow  !  He  is  worth  ten  live  Cholulans  !  "  said  Xoli. 
"  But  now  look,  boy  !  The  ohallengera  have  advaiioed  half-way  : 
the  Aztecs  must  meet  them." 

The  conjecture  was  speedily  verifled.     Iztlil'  had,  in   fact,  ill 
brooked  the  superior  skill,  or  better  fortune,  of  the  'tzin  ;  the  ap  - 
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lauso  of  the  populace  had  been  worse  than  wounds  to  his  jealous 
heart.  Till  this  time,  however,  he  had  restrained  his  passion  ;  now 
the  foe  were  ranged  as  if  challenging  attack ;  he  threw  away  his 
useless  bow,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  maquahuitl. 

*'  It  is  not  for  an  Aztec  god  that  we  are  fighting,  0  comrade  '  " 
he  cried  to  Tlahua.  "  It  is  for  ourselves.  Come,  let  us  show  yon 
king  a  better  war  !  ** 

And  without  waiting,  he  set  on.  The  Otompan  followed,  leaving 
the  tzin  alone.  The  call  had  not  been  to  him,  and  as  he  was 
figb*-ingfor  the  god,  and  the  Tezcucan  for  himself,  he  merely  placed 
another  arrow  on  his  bow,  and  observed  the  attack. 

Leaving  the  Otompan  to  engage  the  Othmies,  the  fierce  Tezcucan 
assaultea  the  Tlascalans,  an  encounter  in  which  there  was  no  equal- 
ity ;  but  the  eyes  of  Tenochtitlan  were  upon  him,  and  at  his  back 
was  a  hated  rival.  His  antagonists  each  sent  an  arrow  to  meet  him, 
but,  as  he  skilfully  caught  them  on  his  shield,  they,  too,  betook 
themselves  to  the  maquahuitl.  Right  on  he  kept,  until  his  shield 
struck  theirs ;  it  was  gallantly  done,  and  won  a  furious  outburst 
from  the  people.  Again  Montezuma  sat  up,  momentarily  ani- 
mated. '' 

♦•  Ah,  my  lord  Cacama  !"  he  said,  *'  if  your  brother's  love  were 
but  equal  to  his  courage,  I  would  give  him  an  army." 

"All  the  god8.forfend  !  "  replied  the  jealous  prince.  «'  The  viper 
would  recover  his  fangs." 

The  speed  with  which  he  went  was  all  that  saved  Iztlil'  from  the 
blades  of  the  Tlascalans.  Striking  no  blow  himself,  he  strove  to 
make  way  between  them,  and  get  behind,  so  that,  facing  about  to 
repel  his  returning  onset,  their  backs  would  be  to  the  'tzin.  But 
they  were  wary,  and  did  not  yield.  As  they  pushed  against  him. 
one,  dropping  his  more  cumbrous  weapon,  struck  him  in  the  breast 
with  a  copper  knife.  The  blow  was  distinctly  seen  by  the  spec- 
tators. ^  J  tr 

Hualpa  started  from  his  seat.  "  He  has  it ;  they  will  finish  him 
now  i  No,  he  recovers.  Our  Mother,  what  a  blow  1 " 
*v.^^^  Tezcucan  disengaged  himself,  and,  maddened  by  the  blood 
that  began  to  flow  down  his  quilted  armor,  assaulted  furiously.  He 
was  strong,  quick  of  eye,  and  skilful ;  the  blades  of  his  weapon 
gleamed  m  circles  around  his  head,  and  resounded  against  the 
*  u  m,  ^*  length  a  desperate  blow  beat  down  the  guard  of  one 
of  the  Tlascalans  ;  ere  it  could  be  recovered,  or  Iztlil'  avail  himself 
of  the  advantage,  there  came  a  sharp  whirring  through  the  air,  and 
an  arrow  from  the  'tzin  pierced  to  the  warrior's  heart.  Up  he 
leaped,  dead  before  he  touched  the  sand.  Again  Iztlil'  heard  the 
acclamation  of  his  rival.     Without  a  pause,  he  rushed  upon  the 

aUPVlVinor    Tloanolon       •>•>    i(  t-^  U^ l.i J 1._-    _i i  •      , 

Meantime,  the  combat  of  Tlahaa,  the  Otompan,  was  not  without 
Its  difficulties,  since  it  was  not  singly  with  the  young  Othmi. 
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'•  Mictlan  take  the  old  man  !  "  cried  the  lord  Cuitlahua,  bonding 
from  his  seat.  "  I  thought  him  done  for  ;  but,  see  1  he  defends, 
the  other  fights." 

And  so  it  was.  The  Otompan  struck  hard,  but  was  distracted  by 
the  tactics  of  his  foemen  :  if  he  aimed  at  the  vounger,  both  their 
shields  warded  the  blow  ;  if  he  assaulted  the  elder,  he  was  in  turn 
attacked  by  the  younger ;  and  so,  without  advantage  to  either, 
their  strife  continued  until  the  fall  of  the  Tlascalan.  Then,  inspired 
by  de8[)airing  valor,  the  boy  threw  down  his  maqHahilitl,  and  en- 
deavored to  push, aside  the  Otompan 's  shield.  Once  within  its  guard, 
the  knife  would  finish  the  contest.  Tlahua. retreated  ;  but  the  foe 
clung  to  him,  -one  wrenching  at  his  shield,  the  other  intercepting 
his  blows,  and  both  Ccirefully  avoiding  the  deadly  archery  of  the 
'tzin,  who,  seeing  the  extremity  of  the  danger,  started  to  the  rescue. 
All  the  people  shouted,  **  The  'tzin,  the  'tzin  !  "  Xoli  burst  into 
ecstacy,  and  clapped  his  hands.  "There  he  goes  !  Now  look  for 
something  ! " 

The  rescuer  went  as  a  swift  wind  ;  but  the  clamor  had  been  as 
a  warning  to  the  young  Othini.  By  a  great  ettort  he  tore  away  the 
Otompan  R  shield.  In  vain  the  latter  struggled.  There  was  a  flash, 
sharp,  vivid,  like  the  spark 'o  of  the  sun  up(  a  restless  waters.  Then 
his  head  drooped  forward,  and  he  Btagg<?red  blindly.  Once  only 
the  death-stroke  was  repeattd  ;  and  so  atill  was  the  multitude  that 
the  dull  sound  of  the  knife  driving  home  was  heard.  The  'tzin  was 
too  late. 

The  prospect  for  the  Aztecs  was  now  gloomy.  The  Cholulan  and 
Otompan  were  dead  ;  the  Tezcucan,  wounded  and  bleeding,  was  en- 
gaged in  a  doubtful  struggle  with  the  Tlascalan  ;  the  'tzin  was  the 
last  hope  of  his  party.  Upon  him  devolved  the  fight  with  the  0th- 
mies.     In  the  interest  thus  excited  Iztlil's  battle  was  forgotten. 

Twice  had  the  younger  Othuii  been  victor,  and  si  ill  he  was  scath- 
less.  Instead  of  the  maquahuitl,  he  was  now  armed  with  the  jave- 
lin, which,  while  eflfective  as  a  dart,  was  excellent  to  repel  as- 
sault. 

From  the  crowded  seatn  of  the  theatre  not  a  sound  was  heard. 
At  no  time  had  the  excitemeifc  risen  to  such  a  pitch.  Breathless 
and  motionless,  the  spectators  a  vaited  the  advance  of  the  'tzin.  He 
was,  as  1  have  said,  a  general  favorite,  beloved  by  priest  aud  citi- 
zen, 0  d  with  the  wild  soldiery  an  object  of  rude  idolatry.  And  if, 
under  cht  *  yal  canop-  there  were  eyes  that  looked  not  lovingly 
upon  hiiu,  tliere  were  iips  there  murmuring  soft  words  of  prayer 
for  his  suet  ^s. 

When  wiiiiin  a  few  steps  of  the  waiting  Othmies,  he  halted. 
They  -ed  at  him  an  instant  in  silence  ;  then  the  old  chief  said 
tauntingly,  and  loud  enough  to  be  heard  above  the  noise  ol  the 
uouuiul  at  lilti  sldo,  - 

' '  A  woman  may  wield  a  bow,  and  from  a  distance  slay  a  warrior ; 
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but  the  ma<iuahuUl  is  heavy  in  the  hand  of  the  coward,  looking  in 
the  face  of  his  foeman." 

The  Aztec  made  no  answer ;  he  was  familiar  with  the  wile. 
Looking  at  the  speaker  as  if  against  hinf  he  intended  his  first  attack, 
with  right  hand  back  he  swung  the  heavy  weapon  above  his  shoul- 
der till  it  sung  in  (niickening  circles  ;  when  its  force  was  fully  col- 
lected, ho  suddenly  hurled  it  from  him.  The  old  Othmi  crouched 
low  behind  his  shield  :  but  his  was  not  the  form  in  the  'tzin's  eyes  ; 
for  right  in  the  centre  of  the  young  victor's  guard  the  flying  danger 
struck.  Nor  arm  nor  shield  might  bar  its  way.  The  boy  was  lifted 
sheer  above  the  body  of  the  Otonipan,  and  driven  backward  as  if 
shot  from  a  catapult. 

Guatamozin, advanced  no  further.  A  thrust  of  his  javelin  would 
have  disposed  of  the  old  Othmi,  now  unarmed  and  helpless.  The 
acclamation  of  the  audience,  in  which  was  blent  the  shrill  voices  of 
women,  failed  to  arouse  his  passion. 

The  sturdy  chief  aro«'  ,in  his  cr^^uching;  he  looke-,  for  the 
boy  to  whom  he  har'  iateiy  spokeii.of  home  ;  he  saw  him  fying 
outstretched,  his  face  in  the  sand,  and  his  shield,  ho  often  bound 
with  wreatlies  aud  garlands  twain-troken  beneath  him  ;  and  his 
will,  that  in  the  tight  hatl  been  tougl  ir  than  the  gold  of  his  brace- 
lets, gave  way  ,  forgetful  of  all  else,  he  ran,  and  with  a  great  cry, 
threw  hinise^  upon  the  body. 

The  Chalciu  was  as  exultant  as  if  the  achievement  had  been  his 
own.  Evm  the  prouder  souls  under  the  red  canopy  yielded  their 
tardy  praise  ;  only  the  king  was  silent. 

As  none  now  remained  of  th<>  challengf  but  the  Tlascalan 
occupied  with  Iztli)',— none  whom  he  mi^ht  xn  honor  engage,— 
Guatamozin  moved  away  from  the  Othmies  ;  and  as  he  went,  once 
he  allowod  his  glance  to  wander  to  the  royal  platform,  but  with 
thought  of  love,  not  wrong. 

The  attention  of  the  people  was  aftain  directed  to  the  combat  of 
the  Tezcucan.  The  death  of  his  comrades  nowise  daunted  .the 
Tlascalan  ;  he  rather  struck  the  harder  for  revenge  ;  his  shield  was 
racked,  the  feathers  in  his  crest  torn  away,  while  the  blades  were 
red  with  his  blood.  Still  it  fared  but  ill  with  Iztlil'  fight'ig  for 
himself.  His  wound  in  the  breast  bled  freely,  and  his  equipments 
were  in  no  better  plight  than  his  antagonist's.  The  struggle  waa 
that  of  the  hewing  and  hacking  which,  whether  giving  or  taking, 
soon  exhausts  the  strongest  frame.  At  last,  faint  with  loss  of 
blood,  he  went  down.  The  Tlascalan  attempted  to  strike  a  final 
blow,  but  darkness  rushed  upon  him;  he  ataagered,  the  blades 
sunk  into  the  sand,  and  he  rolled  beside  his  enemy. 

With  that  the  combat  was  done.  The  challengers  might  not  be- 
hold their  "land  of  bread"  again;  nevermore  for  them  was 
hammock  by  the  stream  or  echo  of  tambour  amongst  the  hills. 

And  all  the  multitud  arose  and  gave  way  to  their  rejoicing  ; 
they  embraced  each  other,  and  shouted  and  sang ;  the  pabas  waved 
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their  ensigns,  and  the  soldiera  saluted  with  voice  and  peahng  shells  ; 
and  up  to  the  sun  ascended  the  name  of  Quetzal'  with  form  and 
circumstance  to  soften  the  jnood  of  the  moat  demanding  god  ;  but 
all  the  time  the  audience  saw  only  the  fortunate  hero,  standing  so 
calmly  before  them,  the  dead  at  his  feet,  and  the  golden  light  about 

him.  ,      1,    J         1 

And  the  king  was  happy  as  the  rest,  and  talked  gayly,  caring 
little  for  the  living  or  the  dead.  The  combat  was  over,  and 
Quetzal'  not  come.  Mualox  was  a  madman,  not  a  prophet ;  the 
Aztecs  had  won,  and  the  god  was  propitiated  :  so  the  questioner  of 
the  Morning  flattered  himself  !  t      i.- 

**  If  the  Othmi  cannot  fight,  he  can  serve  for  sacrifice.  Let  him 
be  removed.  And  the  dead—  But  hold!"  he  cried,  and  his 
cheeks  blanched  with  mortal  pallor.  "  Who  comes  yonder  ?  Look 
to  the  arena,— nay,  to  the  people  !  By  my  father's  ashes,  the  paba 
shall  peribh!     White  hairs  and  prophet's  gifts  shall   not  save 

W«»i."  .....       , 

while  the  king  was  speaking,  Mualox,  the  keeper  of  the  temple, 

rushed  within  the  wall  of  shields.     His  dress  was  disordered,  and 

he  was  bareheaded  and  unsandalled.     Over  his  shoulders  and  down 

his  breast  flowed  his  hair  and  beard,  tangled  and  unkempt,  wavy  as 

a  billow  and  white  as  the  foam.     Excitement  flashed  from  every 

feature  ;  and  far  as  his  vision  ranged,— in  every  quarter,  on  every 

platform,— in  the  blood  of  others  he  kindled  his  own  unwonted 

passion. 

CHAPTER  XIL 

MUALOX  AND  HIS   WORLD. 

Mualox,  after  the  departure  of  the  king  and  'tzin,  ascended  the 
tower  of  the  old  Ctl,  and  remained  there  all  night,  stooped  beside 
the  sacred  fire,  sorrowing  and  dreaming,  hearkening  to  the  voices 
of  the  city,  or  watching  the  mild- eyed  stars.  So  the  morning  found 
him.  He,  too,  beheld  the  coming  of  the  sun,  and  trembled  when 
the  Smoking  Hill  sent  up  its  cloud.  Then  he  heaped  fresh  fagots 
on  the  dying  fire,  and  went  down  to  the  court-yard.  It  was  the 
hour  when  in  all  the  other  temples  worshippers  came  to  pray. 

He  took  a  lighted  lamp  from  a  table  in  his  cell,  and  followed  a 
passage  on  deeper  into  the  building.  The  way,  like  that  to  the  gold- 
en chamber,  was  intricate  and  bewildering.  Before  a  door  at  the  foot 
of  a  flight  of  steps  he  stopped.  A  number  of  earthen  jars  and  ovens 
stood  near  ;  whUe  from  the  room  to  which  the  door  gave  entrance 
there  came  a  strong,  savory  perfume,  very  grateful  to  the  sense  oi  a 
hungry  man.  Here  was  Uie  kitchen  of  the  ancient  house.  The  paba 
went  in. 
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This  was  on  a  level  with  the  water  of  the  canal  at  the  south  base  ; 
and  when  the  good  man  came  out,  and  descended  another  stairway, 
he  was  in  a  hall,  which,  though  below  the  canal,  was  dusty  and  per- 
fectly dry.  Down  the  hall  further  he  came  to  a  doorway  in  the  floor, 
or  rather  an  aperture,  which  had  at  one  time  been  covered  and  hid- 
den by  a  ponderous  flagstone  yet  lying  close  by.  A  rope  ladder 
was  coiled  up  on  the  stone.  Flinging  the  ladder  through  the  door, 
he  heard  it  rattle  on  the  floor  beneath  ;  then  he  stooped,  and 
called, — 

"  Tecetl,  Tecetl !  " 

No  one  replied.  He  repeated  the  call. 

"  Poor  child  1  She  is  asleep,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice.  •'  I  will  go 
down  without  her." 

Leaving  the  lamp  above,  he  commited  himself  to  the  unsteady 
rope,  like  one  accustomed  to  it.  Below  all  was  darkness  ;  but, 
pushing  boldly  on,  he  suddenly  flung  aside  a  curtain  which  had 
small  silver  bells  in  the  fringing  ;  and,  ushered  by  the  tiny  ringing, 
he  stepped  into  a  chamber  lighted  and  full  of  beauty,— a  grotto 
carvfen  with  infinite  labor  from  the  bed-rock  of  the  lake. 

And  here,  in  the  day  mourned  by  the  paba,  when  the  temple  was 
honored,  and  its  god  had  worshippers,  and  the  name  of  Quetzal'  was 
second  to  no  other,  not  even  Huitzil's,  must  have  been  held  the  se- 
cret conclaves  of  the  priesthood, — sc  great  were  the  dimensions  of 
the  chamber,  and  so  far  was  it  below  the  roll  of  waters.  But  now 
it  might  be  a  place  for  dwelling,  or  for  thought  and  dreaming,  or 
for  pleasure,  or  in  which  the  eaters  of  the  African  lotus  might  spend 
their  hours  and  days  of  semi-consciousness  sounding  of  a  life  earthly 
yet  purely  spiritual.  There  were  long  aisles  for  walking,  and 
couches  for  rest ;  there  were  pictures,  flowers,  and  a  fountain  ;  the 
walls  and  ceiling  glowed  with  frescoing  ;  and  wherever  the  eye 
turned  it  rested  upon  some  cunning  device  intended  to  instruct, 
gladden,  comfort,  and  content.  Lamplight  streamed  into  every 
corner,  ill  supplying  the  perfect  sunshine,  yet  serving  its  grand  pur- 
pose. The  effect  was  more  than  beautiful.  The  world  above  was 
counterfeited,  so  that  one  ignorant  of  the  original  and  dwelling  in 
the  counterfeit  could  have  been  happy  all  his  life  long.  Scarcely  is 
It  too  much  to  say  of  the  master  who  designed  and  finished  the 
grotto,  that,  could  he  have  borrowed  the  materials  of  nature,  he 
had  the  taste  and  genius  to  set  a  star  with  the  variety  and  harmony 
that  mark  the  setting  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  of  themselves  prove 
its  Creator  divine. 

In  the  enchantment  of  the  place  there  was  a  peculiarity  indicative 
of  a  purpose  higher  than  mere  enjoyment,  and  that  was  the  total 
absence  of  humanity  in  the  host  of  thiniv&  visible.  Painted  nn  the 
ceiling  and  walls  weire  animals  of  almost^  every  kind  common  to  the 
clime ;  birds  of  wondrous  plumage  darted  hither  and  thither,  twit- 
tenng  and  singing  ;  there,  also  were  flowers  the  fairest  and  most 
fragrant,  and  orange  and  laurel  shrubs,  and  pines  and  cedars  and 
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oaks,  and  other  trees  of  the  forest,  dwarfed,  and  arranged  for  con- 
venient carriage  to  the  azoteas ;  in  the  pictures,  moreover,  were 
the  objects  most  remarkable  in  the  face  of  nature,-  rivers,  woods, 
plains,  mountains,  oceans,  the  heavens  in  storm  and  calm  ;  but  no- 
where was  the  picture  of  man,  woman,  or  child.  In  the  frescoing 
were  houses  and  temples,  grouped  as  in  hamlets  and  cities,  or  stand- 
ing alone  on  a  river's  bank,  or  in  the  shadow  of  groat  trees  ;  but  of 
their  habitants  and  builders  there  was  not  a  trace.  In  fine,  the 
knowledge  there  taught  was  that  of  a  singular  book.  A  mind  re-  ; 
ceiving  impressions,  like  a  child's,  would  be  carried  by  it  far  enough 
in  the  progressive  education  of  life  to  form  vivid  ideas  of  the  world, 
and  yet  be  left  in  a  dream  of  unintelligence  to  people  it  with  fairies, 
angels,  or  gods.  Almost  everything  had  there  a  representation  but 
humanity,  the  brightest  fallen  nature. 

Mualox  entered  as  one  habituated  to  the  chamber.  The  air  was 
soft,  balmy,  and  pleasant,  and  the  illumination  mellowed,  as  if  the 
morning  were  shut  out  by  curtains  of  gossamer  tinted  with  roses 
and  gold.  Near  the  centre  of  the  room  he  came  to  a  fountain  of 
water  crystal  dear  and  in  full  pla,y,  the  jet  shooting  from  a  sculp- 
tured stone  up  almost  to  the  ceiling.  Around  it  were  tables,  otto- 
mans, couches,  and  things  of  vertu,  such  as  would  have  adorned  the 
place  ,'  there,  also,  were  vases  of  flowers,  culled  and  growing,  and  of 
such  color  and  perfume  as  would  have  been  estimable  in  Cholula, 
and  musical  instrument,  and  pencils  and  paints. 

It  was  hardly  possible  that  this  conception,  so  like  the  Restful 
World  of  Brahma,  should  be  without  its  angel ;  for  the  atmosphere 
and  all  were  for  a  spirit  of  earth  or  heaven  softer  than  man's. 
And  by  the  fountain  it  was,— a  soul  fresh  and  pure  as  the  laughing 
water. 

The  girl  of  whom  I  speak  was  asleep.  Her  head  lay  upon  a  cush- 
ion ;  over  the  face,  clear  and  almost  white,  shone  a  lambent  trans- 
parency, which  might  have  been  the  reflection  of  the  sparkling 
water.  The  garments  gathered  close  about  her  did  not  conceal  the 
delicacy  and  childlike  grace  of  her  form.  One  foot  was  exposed, 
and  it  WM^ba*e,  small  and  nearly  lost  in  the  tufted  mattress  of  her 
couch.  Under  a  profusion  of  dark  hair,  oovering  the  cushion  like 
the  floss  of  sflk,  lay  an  arm  :  a  hand  dimpled  and  soft  rested  lightly 
on  her  Inreast.  The  slumber  was  very  deep,  giving  the  face  the  ex- 
pression of  dreamless  repose,  with  the  promise  of  liealth  and  happi- 
ness upon  waking. 

The  paba  approached  her  tenderly,  and  knelt  down.  His  face 
was  full  of  holy  affection.  He  bent  his  cheek  close  to  her  parted 
lips,  listening  to  her  breathing.  He^brought  the  straying  locks 
back,  and  laid  them  across  her  n€(ck.  Now  and  then  a  bird  came 
and  li§^ited  on  the  table,  and  he  waved  his  mantle  to  scare  it  away. 
And  when  the  voice  of  the  fountain  seemed,  under  an  increased 
pulsation  of  the  water,  to  grow  louder,  he  looked  around,  frowning 
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lest  it  might  disturb  her.     She  slept  on,  his  love  about  her  like 
a  silent  prayer  that  has  found  its  consummation  in  perfect  peace. 

And  as  he  knelt,  he  became  sad  and  thoughtful.  The  events 
that  were  to  come,  and  his  faith  in  their  coming,  were  as  actual 
sorrows.  His  reflections  were  like  a  plea  addressed  to  his  consci- 
ence. 

"  God  pardon  me,  if,  after  all,  I  should  be  mistaken  !  The  wrong 
would  be  so  very  great  as  to  bar  me  from  the  Sun.  Is  any  vanity 
like  that  which  makes  sorrows  for  our  fellows  ?  And  such  is  not 
only  the  vanity  of  the  warrior,  and  that  of  the  ruler  of  tribes  ;  some- 
times it  is  of  tbe  priests  who  go  into  the  temples  thinking  of  things 
that  do  not  pertain  to  the  gods.     What  if  mine  were  such  ? 

**  Thi  holy  Quetzal'  knows  that  I  intended  to  be  kind  to  the 
child  ;  hought  my  knowledge  greater  than  that  of  ordinary  mor- 
tals ;  Uiought  it  moved  in  fields  where  only  the  gods  walk,  sowing 
wisdoin.  The  same  vanity,  taking  words,  told  me,  'Look  up  ! 
There  is  no  abyss  between  you  and  the  gods  ;  they  cannot  tnake 
themselves  of  the  dust,  but  you  can  ro?"!^  their  summit  almost  a 
god.'  And  I  labored,  seeking  the  prin ;  .ci;  that  would  accomplish 
my  dream,  if  such  it  were.  Heaven  forgive  me,  but  I  once  thought 
I  had  found  them  !  Other  men  looking  out  on  creation  could  see 
nothing  but  Wisdom— Wisdom  everywhere  ;  but  I  looked  with  a 
stronger  vision;  and  wherever  there  was  a  trace  of  infinite  Wisdom, 
there  was  also  for  me  an  infinite  Will. 

"  Here  were  the  principles,  but  they  were  not  enough.  Some- 
thing said  to  me,  *  What  were  the  Wisdom  and  Will  of  the  gods 
without  subjects  ? '  It  was  a  great  idea  :  I  thought  I  stood  almost 
upon  the  summit ! 

•'  And  I  set  about.building  me  a  world.  I  took  the  treasure  of 
Quetzal',  and  collected  these  marvels,  and  bought  me  the  labor  of 
an.  Weavers,  florists,  painters,  masons,— all  toiled  for  me.  Gold, 
kbor,and  time  are  here, -there  is  little  beauty  without  them. 
Here  IS  my  world,"  he  said  aloud,  glancing  around  the  great  hall. 

•  I  had  my  world  ;  next  I  wanted  a  subject  for  my  will.  But 
where  to  go  ?  Not  among  men,— alas,  they  are  their  own  slaves  ! 
One  day  I  stood  in  the  tiawjuez  where  a  woman  was  being  sold.  A 
baby  in  her  arms  smiled,  it  might  have  been  at  the  sunshine,  it 
might  have  been  at  me.  The  mother  said,  '  Buy.'  A  light  flashed 
upon  me— I  bought  you,  my  poor  child.  Men  say  of  the  bud,  tt 
will  be  a  rose,  and  of  the  plant.  It  will  be  a  tree  ;  you  were  so  young 
then  that  I  said,  *  It  will  be  a  mind. '  And  into  my  world  I  brought 
you,  thinking,  as  I  had  made  it,  so  I  would  make  a  subject.    This, 

i*?j1^®^'  ^^^  y^""^  birthplace  ;  and  here  passed  your  infancy  and 
childhood  :  here  vou  have  dwAlt.     Vnnr  /tTiooL-a  ar-ci.  noi<^   ^„  ^m.^^ 

one,  but  iull  and  fresh  ;  your  breath  is  sweet  as  the  air  above  a 
garden  ;  and  you  have  grown  in  beauty,  knowing  nothing  living 
but  the  birds  and  me.  My  will  has  a  subject,  O  Tecetl,  and  my 
heart  a  child.     And  judge  me,  holy  Quetzal',  if  I  have  not  tried  ta 
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make  her  happy  !  I  have  given  her  knowledge  of  everything  but 
humanity,  and  ignorance  of  that  is  happiness.  My  world  has  thus 
far  been  a  heaven  to  her  ;  her  dreams  have  been  of  it ;  I  am  its 

god  ! "  , 

And  yet  unwilling  to  disturb  her  slumber,   Mualox  arose,  and 

walked  away. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE    SBAECH   FOE  QUETZAL  . 

By  and  bye  he  returned,  andstandins;  by  the  couch  passed  his  hand 
several  times  above  her  face.  Silent  as  the  movements  were,  she 
awoke,  and  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

"  You  have  been  gone  a  long  while,"  she  said,  in  a  childish  voice. 
**  I  waited  for  you  ;  but  the  lamps  burned  down  low,  and  the  sha- 
dows, from  their  hiding  among  the  bushes,  came  creeping  in  upon 
the  fountain,  and  I  slept. " 

"  I  saw  you,"  he  answered,  playing  with  her  hair.     "  I  saw  you  ; 

I  always  see  you." 

"  1  tried  to  paint  the  fountain,"  she  went  on  ;  **  but  when  I 
watched  the  water  to  catch  its  colors,  I  thought  its  singing  changed 
to  voices,  and,  listening  to  them,  they  stole  my  thoughts  away. 
Then  I  tried  to  blend  my  voice  with  them,  and  sing  as  they  sung  ; 
but  whenever  mine  sank  low  enough,  it  seemed  sad,  while  they 
went  on  gayer  and  more  ringing  than  ever.  I  can  paint  the  flowers, 
but  not  the  water ;  I  can  sing  with  the  birds,  but  not  with  the 
fountain.  But  you  promised  to  call  me,— that  you  would  always 
call  me.'* 

"  I  knew  you  were  asleep." 

"But  you  had  only  to  think  to  waken  me." 

He  smiled  at  this  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  his  will.  Just 
then  a  bell  sounded  faintly  through  the  chamber  ;  hastening  away, 
he  shortly  returned  with  breakfast  on  a  great  shell  waiter  ;  there 
were  maize  bread  and  honey,  quails  and  chocolate,  figs  and  oranges. 
Placing  them  on  a  table,  he  rolled  up  an  ottoman  for  the  girl ;  and, 
though  she  talked  much  and  lightly,  the  meal  was  soon  over. 
Then  he  composed  himself  upon  the  couch,  and  in  the  quiet,  un- 
broken save  by  Tecetl,  forgot  the  night  and  its  incidents. 

His  rest  was  calm  ;  when  he  awoke,  she  was  sitting  by  the  basin 

of  the  fountain  talking  to  her  birds  gleefully  as  a  child.      She  had 

given  them  names,  words  more  of  sound  pleasant  to  the  ear  than  of 

signification  ;  so  she  understood  the  birds,  whose  varied  cries  were 
._  »   _     1 _•••»_  ^ ^;i».-  * 1 s  ••• _j£._^i.i.»»»  ^M 
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her  hand,  and  courting  her  caresses  ;  while  she  was  as  artless,  with 
a  knowledge  as  innocent,  and  a  nature  aa  happy.  If  Quetzal'  was 
the  paba'a  idol  in  religion,  she  was  his  idol  in  affection. 
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He  watched  her  awhile,  then  suddenly  sat  up  ;  though  he  said 
not  a  word,  she  flung  her  birds  off,  and  came  to  him  smUing. 

"You  called  me,  father." 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  all  overflowed  with  the  dark 
hair,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  "The  time  approaches  when  Quet- 
zal' is  to  come  from  the  home  of  the  gods  ;  it  may  be  he  is  near. 
I  will  send  you  over  the  sea  and  the  laud  to  find  him  ;  you  shall 
have  wings  to  carry  you  into  the  air  ;  and  you  shall  fly  swifter  than 
the  birds  you  have  been  talking  to." 

fler  smile  deepened. 

"  Have  you  not  told  me  that  Quetzal'  is  good,  and  that  his  voice 
is  like  the  fountain's  and  that  when  he  speaks  it  is  like  singing  ?  I 
am  ready." 

He  kissed  her,  and  nearer  the  basin  rolled  the  couch,  upon  which 
she  sat  reclined  against  a  heap  of  cushions,  her  hands  clasped  over 
her  breast. 

"  Do  not  let  me  be  long  gone  ! "  she  said.  "  The  lamps  will  burn 
low  again,  and  I  do  not  like  to  have  the  shadows  come  and  fold  up 
my  flowers." 

The  paba  took  a  pearl  from  the  folds  of  his  gown,  and  laid  it  be- 
fore her  ;  then  he  sat  down,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  face  ;  she 
looked  at  the  jewel,  and  composed  herself  as  for  sleep.  Her 
hands  settled  upon  her  bosom,  her  features  grew  impassive,  the  lips 
slowly  parted  ;  gradually  her  eyelids  drooped,  and  the  life  running 
in  the  veins  of  her  cheeks  and  forehead  went  back  into  her  heart. 
Out  of  the  pearl  seemed  to  issue  a  spell  that  stole  upon  her  spirits 
gently  as  an  atomy  settles  through  the  still  air.  Finally,  there  was 
a  sigh,  a  sob,  and  over  the  soul  of  the  maiden  the  will  of  Mualox 
became  absolute.     He  took  her  hand  in  hin. 

"  Wings  swifter  than  the  winds  are  yours,  Tecetl.  Go,"  he  said, 
"  search  for  the  god  j  search  the  land." 

She  moved  not,  and  scarcely  breathed. 

'•  Spealf."  he  continued  ;  "let  me  know  that  I  am  obeyed." 

The  W/  was  absolute  ;  she  spoke,  and  though  at  first  the  words 
came  slowly^  yet  he  listened  like  a  prophet  waiting  for  revelation. 
She  spoke  of  the  land,  of  its  rivers,  forests,  and  mountains  ;  she 
spoke  of  the  cities,  of  their  streets  and  buildings,  and  of  their 
people,  for  whom  she  knew  no  name.  She  spoke  of  events  trans- 
piring in  distant  provinces,  as  well  as  in  Tenochtitlan.  She  went 
into  the  temples,  markets,  and  palaces.  Wherever  men  travelled, 
thither  her  spirit  flew.  When  the  flight  was  done,  and  her  broken 
description  cea^^,  the  holy  man  sighed. 

"  Not  yet,  Tecetl  ;  he  is  not  found.  The  god  is  not  on  the  land. 
Search  the  air." 

And  Btill  the  will  was  absolute,   though    ^he   theme  of  the  aeer 
changed  ;  it  was  not  of  the  land  now,  but  ox  the  higher  realm  ;  she 
spoke  of  the  sunshine  and  the  cloud,  of  wind  rushing  chill,  of  the 
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earth  far  down,  and  grown  so  small  that  the  mountains  levelled  with 
the  plains. 

•'  Not  yet,  not  yet,"  he  cried  ;  "the  god  is  not  in  the  air.  Go 
search  the  sea  !  " 

In  the  hollow  of  his  hand  he  lifted  water,  and  sprinkled  her  face  ; 
and  when  he  resumed  his  seat  she  spoke,  not  slowly  as  before,  but 
fast  and  free. 

"  The  land  is  passed  ;  behind  me  are  the  cities  and  lakes,  and  the 
great  houses  and  blue  waters,  such  as  I  have  seen  in  my  pictures. 
J  am  hovering  now,  father,  where  there  is  nothing  before  me  but 
waves  and  distance.  White  birds  go  skimming  about  careless  of 
the  foam  ;  the  winds  pour  upon  me  steadily  ;  and  in  my  ear  is  a 
sound  as  of  a  great  voice.  I  listen,  and  it  is  the  sea  ;  or,  father,  it 
may  be  the  voice  of  the  god  whom  you  seek." 
.  She  was  silent,  as  if  waiting  for  an  answer. 

"  The  water,  is  it  1    Well,  well,— whither  shall  I  go  now  ? " 

"Follow  the  shore  ;  it  may  lead  where  only  gods  have  been." 

"  Still  the  waves  and  the  distance,  and  the  laud,  where  it  goes 
down  into  the  sea  sprinkled  with  shells.  Still  the  deep  voice  in  my 
ear,  and  the  wind  about  me.  I  hurry  on,  but  it  is  all  alike,-  all 
water  and  sound.  No  !  Out  of  the  waves  rises  a  new  land,  the 
sea,  a  girdle  of  billows,  enciiwling  it  everywhere  ;  yet  there  are  blue 
clouds  ascending  from  the  fields,  and  I  see  palm-trees  and  temples. 
May  not  thy  god  dwell  here  V 

"  No.     You  see  but  an  island.     On  ! " 

*'  Well,  well.  Behind  me  fades  the  island  ;  before  me  is  nothing 
but  sheen  and  waves  and  distance  again  ;  far  around  runs  the  line 
separating  the  sea  and  sky.  Waste,  all  waste  ;  the  sea  all  green, 
the  sky  all  blue  ;  no  life  ;  no  god.     But  stay  !  " 

"  Something  moves  on  the  waste  :  speak,  child  ! " 

But  for  a  time  she  was  still. 

*•  Speak  !  "  he  said,  earnestly.     "  Speak,  Tecetl !  " 

"They  are  far  oflF,— far  off,"  she  replied,  slowly  and  in  a  doubt- 
ing way.  "They  move  and  live,  but  1  cannot  tell  whether  they 
come  or  go,  or  what  they  are.  Their  course  is  unsteady,  and,  like 
the  fiight  of  birds,  now  upon  the  sea,  then  in  air,  a  moment  seem- 
ing of  the  waves,  then  of  the  sky.     They  look  like  white  clouds." 

"  You  are  fleeter  than  birds  or  clouds, — nearer  !  "  he  said,  stern- 
ly, the  fire  in  his  eyes  all  alight. 

'*  1  go,— 1  approach  them,— 1  now  see  thbm  coming.  O  father, 
father !  I  know  not  what  your  god  is  like,  nor  what  shape  he  takes, 
nor  in  what  manner  he  travels  ;  but  surely  these^re  his  !  There 
are  many  of  them,  and  as  they  sweep  along  they  are  a  sigh*  to  be 
looked  at  with  trembling." 

'*  What  are  they,  Tecetl  ?  " 

"  riiiw  can  I  answer  ?  They  are  aot  of  the  things  I  have  seen  in 
my  pictures,  nor  heard  in  my  songs.  The  face  of  the  sea  is  whitened 
by  them  j  the  largest  leads  the  way,  looking  like  a  shell,— of  them 
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I  have  heard  you  speak  as  coming  from  the  sea, — a  great  shell 
streaked  with  light  and  shade,  and  hollow,  so  that  the  sides  rise 
above  the  reach  of  the  waves, — wings — " 

*'  Nay,  what  would  a  god  of  the  air  with  wings  to  journey  upon 
the  sea  ! " 

"  Above  it  are  clouds, — clouds  white  as  the  foam,  and  such  as  a 
god  might  choose  to  waft  him  on  his  way.  I  can  see  them  sway 
and  toss,  but  as  the  shall  rushes  into  the  hollow  places,  they  lift  it 
up,  and  drive  it  on." 

A  brighter  light  flashed  from  his  eyes.  "It  is  the  canoe,  the 
canoe  !  "  he  exclaimed.     *^  The  canoe  from  Tlapallan  ! " 

"  The  canoe,  father  !  The  waves  rush  joyously  around  it ;  they 
Uft  themselves  in  its  path,  and  roll  on  to  meet  it ;  then  as  if  they 
knew  it  to  be  a  god'fi,  in  peace  make  way  for  its  coming.  Upon  the 
temples  in  my  pictures  I  have  seen  signs  floating  in  the  air — " 

"  You  mean  banners, — banners,  chUd,"  he  said,  tremulously. 

**  I  remembur  now.  Above  the  foremost  canoe,  above  its  clouds, 
there  is  a  banner,  and  it  is  black — " 

"  'Tis  Quetzal's  !  'Tis  Quetzal's  !  "  he  muttered. 

'  ^  It  is  black,  with  golden  embroidery,  and  something  picture- 
written  on  it,  but  what  I  cannot  tell." 

"  Look  in  the  canoe." 

"  I  see — O,  I  know  not  what  to  call  thom." 

"  Of  what  shape  are  they,  child  ? " 

"  Yours,  father." 

"  Go  on  :  they  are  gods  !"  he  said,  and  still  the  naming  of  men 
was  unheard  in  the  great  chamber. 

"  There  are  many  of  them,"  she  continued  ;  their  garments  flash 
and  gleam ;  around  one  like  themselves  they  are  met ;  to  me  he 
seems  the  superior  god  ;  he  is  speakin^^  they  are  listening.  He  is 
taller  than  you,  father,  and  has  a  fair  face,  and  hair  and  beard 
like  the  hue  of  his  banner.      His  garments  are  the  brightest  of  all." 

''You  have  described  a  god  ;  it  is  Quetzal',  the  holy,  beautiful 
Quetzal' !"  he  said,  with  rising  voice.  "Look  if  his  course  be  to- 
ward the  land." 

"  Every  canoe  moves  toward  the  shore." 

"  Enough  !  "  he  cried.  '*  The  writing  on  the  wall  is  the  god's  ! " 
And,  rising,  he  awoke  the  girl. 

As  Tecetl  awake  had  no  recollection  of  her  journey,  or  of  what 
she  had  seen  in  its  course,  she  wondered  at  his  trouble  and  excite- 
ment, and  spoke  to  him,  without  answer. 

"Father,  what  has  Tecetl  done  that  you  should  be  so  trou- 
bled?" 

He  put  aside  her  arms,  and  in  silence  turned  slowly  from  the 
pleasant  place,  and  retraced  his  steps  back  through  the  halls  of  the 
Oil  to  the  court-yard  and  azoteas. 

The  weight  of  the  secret  did  not  oppress  him  ;  it  rested  upon  him 
lightiy  as  the  surplice  upon  his  ahoulders  ;  for  the  humble  servant 
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of  his  god  was  lifted  above  his  poverty  and  trembling,  and,  vivified 
by  the  consciousness  of  inspiration,  felt  more  than  a  warrior's 
strength.  But  what  should  ho  do  ?  Where  proclaim  the  revelation  / 
Upon  the  temple  ? 

"The  streets  are  deserted  ;  the  people  are  in  the  theatre  ;  the 
king  is  there  with  all  Anahuac,"  h^  muttered.  "The  coming  of 
Quetzal'  concerns  the  Empire,  and  it  shall  hear  the  announcement ; 
so  not  on  the  temple,  but  to  the  tianguez.  The  god  speaks  to  me  ! 
To  the  tianguez  !  " 

In  the  chapel  he  exchanged  his  white  surplice  for  the  regalia  of 
sacrifice.  Never  before,  to  his  fancy,  wore  the  idol  such  seeming 
of  life.  Satisfaction  played  grimly  about  its  mouth  ;  upon  its  brow, 
like  a  coronet,  sat  the  infinite  Will.  From  the  chapel  he  descended 
to  the  street  that  led  to  the  great  square.  Insensibly,  as  he  hurried 
on,  his  steps  quickened  ;  and  bareheaded  and  unsandalled ,  his  white 
beard  and  hair  loose  and  flowing,  and  his  face  beaming  with  excite- 
ment, he  looked  the  very  embodiment  of  direful  prophecy.  On  the 
streets  he  met  only  slaves.  At  the  theatre  the  entrance  was  blocked 
by  people  ;  soldiery  guarded  the  arena  :  but  guard  and  people 
shrunk  at  his  approach  ;  and  thus,  without  word  or  cry,  he  rushed 
within  the  wall  of  shields,  whore  were  none  but  the  combatants, 
living  and  dead. 

Midway  the  arena  he  halted,  his  face  to  the  king.  Around  ran 
his  wondrous  glance,  and,  regardless  of  the  royalty  present,  the 
people  shouted,  "  The  paba,  the  paba  !  "  and  theii  many  voices 
shook  the  theatre.  Flinging  the  white  locks  back  on  his  shoulders, 
he  tossed  his  arms  aloft ;  and  the  tumult  rose  into  the  welkin,  and 
a  calm  settled  over  the  multitude.  Montezuma,  with  the  maledic- 
tion warm  on  his  lips,  bent  from  his  couch  to  hear  his  words. 

"Woe  is  Tenochtitlan,  the  beautiful!"  he  cried,  in  the  unmea- 
sured accents  of  grief.  "Woe  to  homes,  and  people,  and  armies, 
and  king  !  Why  this  gathering  of  dwellers  on  the  hills  and  in  the 
valleys?  Why  the  combat  of  warriors?  Quetzal'  is  at  hand.  He 
comes  for  vengeance.  Woe  is  Tenochtitlan,  the  beautiful  i  *  *  *  * 
This,  0  king,  is  the  day  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  From  out 
the  sea,  wafted  by  clouds,  even  now  the  canoes  of  the  god  are 
coming.  His  power  whitens  the  waves,  and  the  garments  of  his 
warriors  gleam  with  the  light  of  the  sky.  Woe  is  Tenochtitlan  ! 
This  d«ky  is  the  last  of  her  perfect  glory;  tomorrow  Quetzal'  will 
glisten  on  the  sea-shore,  and  her  Empire  vanish  forever.  *  *  *  * 
People,  say  farewell  to  peace !  Keepers  of  the  temples,  holy  men, 
go  feed  the  fires,  Mid  say  the  prayer,  and  sacrifice  the  victim!  And 
thou,  0  king  !  summon  thy  strong  men,  leaders  in  battle,  and  be 
thy  banners  counted,  and  thy  nations  marshalled.  In  vain.  Woe  is 
Tenochtitlan !  Bittinsr  in  the  lake^  she  shines  lustrously  as  a  star  : 
and  though  in  a  valley  of  gardens,  she  is  like  a  great  tree  shadow- 
ing in  a  desert.  But  the  ravager  comes,  and  the  tree  shall  be  fell- 
ed, and  the  star  go  out  darkling  forever.     The  fires  shall  fade,  the 
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bones  of  the  dead  kings  be  scattered,  altars  and  gods  overthrown, 
and  every  temple  levelled  with  the  streets.  Woe  is  Tenochtitlan  ! 
Ended,— ended  forever  is  the  march  of  Azatlan,  the  mighty  !  " 

His  arms  fell  down,  and,  without  further  word,  his  head  bowed 
upon  his  breast,  the  prophet  departed.  The  spell  he  left  behind 
him  remained  unbroken.  As  they  recovered  fttom  the  eflfeots  of  his 
bodement,  the  people  left  the  theatre,  thei^inds  full  of  indefinite 
dread.  If  perchance  they  spoke  of  the  scene  as  they  went,  it  was 
in  whispers,  and  rather  to  sound  the  depths  of  each  other's  alarm. 
And  for  the  rest  of  the  day  they  remained  in  their  houses,  brooding 
alone,  or  collected  in  groups,  talking  in  low  voices,  wondering  about 
the  prescience  of  the  paba,  and  looking  each  moment  for  the  de- 
velopment of  something  more  terrible. 

The  king  watched  the  holy  man  until  he  disappeared  in  the 
crowded  passage  ;  then  a  deadly  paleness  overspread  his  face,  and 
he  sunk  almost  to  the  platform.  The  nobles  rushed  around,  and 
bore  him  to  his  palanquin,  their  brave  souls  astonished  that  the 
warrior  and  priest  and  mighty  monarch  could  be  so  overcome.  They 
carried  him  to  his  palace,  and  left  him  to  a  solitude  full  of  unkingly 
superstitions. 

Guatamozin,  serene  amid  the  confusion,  called  the  tamanes,  and 
ordered  the  old  Othmi  and  the  dead  removed.  The  Tezcucan  still 
breathed. 

"  The  reviler  of  the  gods  shall  bo  cared  for,'  he  said  to  himself. 
••  If  he  lives,  their  justice  will  convict  him." 

Before  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  structure  in  the  tiatiguez  was 
taken  down  and  restored  to  the  temples,  never  again  to  be  used. 
Yet  the  mfcrket-place  remained  deserted  and  vacant ;  the  whole  city 
seemed  plague-smitten. 

And  the  common  terror  was  not  without  cause,  any  more  than 
Mualox  was  without  inspiration.  That  night  the  ships  of  Cortez, 
eleven  in  number,  and  freighted  with  the  materials  of  conquest, 
from  the  east  of  Yucatan,  came  sweeping  down  the  Bay  of  Cam- 
peachy.  Next  morning  they  sailed  up  the  Rio  de  Tabasco,  beauti- 
ful with  its  pure  water  and  its  banks  fringed  with  mangroves. 
Tecetl  had  described  the  fleet,  the  sails  of  which  from  afar  looked 
like  clouds,  while  they  did,  indeed,  whiten  the  sea. 

Next  evening  a  courier  sped  hotly  over  the  causeway  and  up  the 
street,  stopping  at  the  gate  of  the  royal  palace.  He  was  taken  be-( 
fore  the  kmg  ;  and  shortly  at,-  it  went  flying  over  the  city  how\ 
Quetzal'  had  arrived,  in  cr>-  'arger  than  temples,  wafted  by\ 
clouds,  and  full  of  thunder  anc  .:„atning.  Then  sank  the  monarch's  / 
heart;  and,  though  the  Spaniard  knew  it  not,  his  marvellous  con-  \ 
quest^ was  half  completed  before  his  iron  shoe  smote  the  shore  at/ 
oan  Juttu  ue  UUoa.  • 


*  Cortes'  squadron  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  T»i)asco  on  the  12th 
March,  1519. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WHO  ARB  THB   STRANGEE8  ? 

March  paused,  and  April  came,  and  still  the  strarmers,  in  their 
areat  canoes  lingered  on  the  coast.  Montezuma  observed  them 
':i^Zi^ig^fndence  ;  through  Ms lookouU  he  was  informed  of 
their  progres/ffom  the  time  they  left  the  Rio  de  Tabasco. 

The  constant  anxiety  to  which  he  was  subjected  aflfeoted  his 
temper :  and,  though  roused  from  the  torpor  into  which  he  had  been 
Ked  by  the  virit  to  the  golden  chamber,  and  the  subsequent 
prophecy  of  Mualox,   his  melancholy  was  a  thing  of    common 
observation.     He  renounced  his  ordinary  amusements,  even  toto. 
loQue,  and  went  no  more  to  the  hunting-grounds  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake    in  preference,  he  took  long  walks  in  the  gardens,  and  rechned 
n  the  audience-chamber  of   his   palace;   yet  more  remarkable, 
conversation  with  his  connoillors  and  nobles  d^tphted  him  more 
than  the  dances  of  his  women  or  the  songs  of  his  mmstarels.     In 
truth,  the  monarch  was  himself  a  victim  of  the  delusioA  he  had 
perfected  for  his  people.     Polytheism  had  come  to  him  with  the 
Impire  ;  but  he  had  enlarged  upon  it,  and  covered  it  with  dogmas  ; 
and  so  earnestly,  through  a  long  and  glorious  reign,  had  he  preach- 
ed them,  that,  at  last,  he  had  become  his  moat  zealous  convert.    In 
an  his  dominions,  there  was  not  one  whom  faith  more  inclined  to 
absolute  fear  of  Quetj^al'  than  himself.  v  ii  *  ,  ♦i,^ 

One  evening  he  pJssed  from  his  bath  to  the  dmmg-hall  for  the 
last  meal  of  the  day.  Invigorated,  and,  a.  was  his  custom,  attired 
for  the  fourth  time  smce  morning  in  fresh  garments,  he  walked 
briskly,  and  even  droned  a  song. 

No  monarch  in  Europe  fared  more  sumptuously  than  Montezuma. 
The  room  devoted  to  the  purpose  was  spacious,  and,  on  tbis 
occasion,  brilliantly  lighted.  The  floor  was  spread  with  h^ured 
matting,  and  the  walls  hung  with  beautiful  tapestry  ;  and  m  the 
centre  of  the  apartment  a  luxurious  couch  had  been  rolled  for  him, 
u  b«in2  hi«  habit  to  eat  reclining;  while,  to  hide  him  from  the 
curious:  a  screen  had  been  contrived,  ana  set  up  between  the  cuuoii 
and  principal  door.  The  viands  set  down  by  his  steward  as  the 
substontials  of  the  first  course  were  arranged  upon  the  floor  before 
the  couch,  and  kept  warm  and  smoking  by  chafing-dishes,     \.he 
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table,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  was  supplie4  by  contributions  from  ^ 
the  provinces,  and  furnished,  in  fact,  no  contemptible  proof  of  his  / 
authority,  and  the  perfection  with  which  it  was  exercised      The  r 
ware  was  of  the  finest  Oholulan  u.  inufacture,  and,  like  his  clothes,  |  ^ 
never  used  by  him  but  the  once,  a  royal  custom  requiring  him  to  J 
present  it  to  his  friends.^ 

When  he  entered  the  room,  the  evening  I  have  mentioned,  there 
were  present  only  his  steward,  four  or  five  aged  councillors,  whom 
he  was  accustomed  to  address  as  "  uncles,"  and  a  couple  of  women, 
who  occupied  themselves  in  preparing  certain  wafers  and  confections 
which  he  particularly  affected.  He  stretched  himself  comfortably 
upon  the  couch,  much,  I  presume,  after  the  style  of  the  Romans, 
and  at  once  began  the  meal.  The  ancients  moved  back  several 
steps,  and  a  score  of  boys,  noble,  yet  clad  in  the  iuuvitabie  nequen^ 
responding  to  a  bell,  came  in  and  posted  themselves  to  answer  his 
requests. 

Sometimes,  by  invitation,  the  coui  oillors  were  permitted  to  share 
the  feast  ;  oftener,  however,  the  only  object  of  their  presence  was 
to  afford  him  the  gratification  of  remark.  The  conversation  was 
usually  irregular,  and  hushed  and  renewed  as  he  prompt ud,  and 
not  unfrequently  extended  to  the  gravest  political  and  religious 
subjects.     On  the  evening  in  question  he  spoke  to  them  kindly. 

' '  I  feel  better  this  evening,  uncles.  My  good  star  is  rising  above 
the  mists  that  have  clouded  it.  We  ought  not  to  complain  of  what 
we  cannot  help  ;  still,  I  have  thought  that  t^hen  the  gods  retained 
the  power  to  afilict  \x>.  with  sorrows,  they  should  have  given  us  some 
power  to  correct  them. "  ,^ 

One  of  the  old  men  answered  reverentially,  **  A  king  should  be  / 
too  great  for  sorrows  ;  he  should  wear  his  crown  against  them  as  wej[^ 
wear  our  mantles  against  the  cold  winds.  ' 

"A  good  idea,"  said  the  monarch,  smiling  ;  "  but  you  forget  that 
the  crown,  instead  of  protecting,  is  itself  the  trouble.  Come  nearer, 
uncles  ;  there  is  a  matter  more  serious  about  which  I  would  hear 
your  minds." 

They  obeyed  him,  and  he  went  on.  - 

"The  last  courier  brought  me  word  that  the  strangers,  were  yet 
on  the  coast,  hovering  about  the  islands.  Tell  me,  who  say  you 
they  are,  and  whence  do  they  come  ?  " 

"  How  may  we  know  more  than  our  wise  master  ?  "  said  one  of 
them. 

"And  our  thoughts, — do  we  not  borrow  them  from  you,  O  king  ?" 
added  another. 

"What  !  Call  you  those  answers?  Nay,  uncles,  my  fools  can 
better  serve  me  ;  if  they  cannot  instruct,  they  can  at  least  amuse. " 

ITiu  i^iiig  Spok.e  Dlllei'iy,  aiiu  iOOKiiig  at  Oiid,  piOOaOi^  ttie  Oluoit 

of  them  all,  said  : — 

*  Prescott,  Conq.  of  Mexico. 
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"  Uncle,  you  are  the  poorest  courtier,  but  you  are  discreet  and 
honest.  I  want  opinions  that  have  in  them  more  wisdom  than 
flattery.     Speak  to  me  truly  :  who  are  these  strangers  ?  " 

"  For  your  sake,  0  my  good  king,  I  wisli  I  were  wise  ;  for  the 
trouble  they  have  given  my  poor  understanding  is  indeed  very 
great  I  believe  them  to  be  gods,  landed  from  the  Sun."  And 
the  old  man  went  on  to  fortify  his  belief  with  argii  nents.  In  the 
excited  state  of  his  fancy,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  convert  the  cannon 
of  the  Spaniards  into  engines  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  trans- 
form their  horses  into  creatures  of  Mictlan  mightier  than  men. 
Right  summarily  he  also  concluded  that  none  but  gods  could 
traverse  the  dominions  of  Haloc,*  subjecting  the  variant  winds  to 
/their  will.  Finally,  to  prove  the  strangers  irresistible,  he  referred 
Uo  the  battle  of  Tabasco,  then  lately  fought  between  Cortez  and  the 

/Indians.  *t     t.  ji 

^  Montezuma  heard  him  in  silence,  and  replied,  "  Not  badly  given, 
uncle  ;  your  friends  may  profit  by  your  example  ;  but  you  have  not 
talked  as  a  warrior.  You  have  forgotten  that  we,  too,  have  beaten 
the  lazy  Tabascans.  That  reference  proves  as  much  for  my  caciques 
as  for  your  gods." 

He  waved  his  hand,  and  the  first  course  was  removed.  The 
second  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  delicacies  in  the  preparation 
of  which  his  artistes  delighted  ;  at  this  time  appeared  the  chodaU, 
a  rich,  frothy  beverage  servisd  in  x'.caras,  or  small  golden  goblets. 
Girls,  selected  for  thqir  rank  and  beauty,  succeeded  the  boys. 
Flocking  around  him  with  light  and  echoless  feet,  very  graceful, 
very  happy,  theirs  was  indeed  the  service  that  awaits  the  faithful 
in  Mahomet's  Paradise.  To  each  of  his  ancients  he  passed  a  goblet 
of  chtjclatl,  then  continued  his  eating  and  talking. 

*'  Yes.  Be  they  gods  or  men,  I  would  give  a  province  to  know 
their  intention ;  that,  uncles,  would  enable  me  to  determine  my 
policy,— whether  to  give  them  war  or  peace.  As  yet  they  have 
Mked  nothing  but  the  privilege  of  trading  with  us;  and,  judging 
them  by  our  nations,  I  want  not  better  warrant  of  friendship.  As 
you  know,  strangers  have  twice  before  been  upon  our  coast  in  such 
canoes,  and  with  such  arms  ;  t  and  in  both  instances  they  sought 
gold,  and  getting  it  they  departed.     Will  these  go  like  them  ? " 

"  Has  my  master  forgotten  the  words  of  Mualox  ? " 

"  To  Mictlan  with  the  paba  1 "  said  the  king  violently.  "  He  has 
filled  my  cities  and  people  with  trouble." 

•'  Yet  he  is  a  prophet,"  retorted  the  old  councillor,  boldly.  "  How 
knew  he  of  the  coming  of  the  strangers  before  it  was  known  in  the 
palace?" 

The  flush  of  the  king  s  face  faded. 

*  God  of  the  sea.  -,      ^    r^     , 

-,  t   f  The  alluaion  was  doubtless  to  the  expeditions  of  Hprnanaez  de  Co^aovl^ 
^    In  1517,  and  Juan  de  Grijalva,  in  1518. 
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"It  is  a  mystery,  uncle,— a  mystery  too  deep  for  me.  Al^  the 
day  and  night  before  he  was  in  his  Cd ;  he  went  not  into  the  city 
even." 

"  If  the  wise  master  will  listen  to  the  words  of  his  slave,  he  will 
not  again  curse  the  paba,  but  •;.  ;i;e  him  a  friend." 

The  monarch's  lip  curled  ('origivt'/. 

"My  palace  is  now  a  ho  sc  of  pi'iyer  and  sober  life  ;  he  would 
turn  it  into  a  place  of  revel  y. 

All  the  ancients  but  the  on>  •  tmr'..«d  at  the  irony  ;  that  one  re- 
peated his  words. 

"  A  friend  ;  but  how  ?  "  asked  Montezuma. 

"  Call  him  from  the  Cft  to  the  palace  ;  let  him  stand  here  with 
us ;  in  the  councils  give  him  a  voice.  He  can  read  the  future  ; 
make  of  him  an  oracle.  O  king,  who  like  him  can  stand  between 
you  and  Quetzal'  ?  " 

For  a  while  Montezuma  toyed  idly  with  the  xicara.  He  also  be- 
lieved in  the  prophetic  gifts  of  Mualox,  and  it  was  not  the  first 
time  he  had  pondbred  the  question  of  how  the  holy  man  had  learned 
the  coming  of  the  strangers  ;  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  his  means  of 
information,  he  had  evalk instituted  inquiries  outside  the  palace. 
And  yet  it  was  but  one  of  several  mysteries  ;  behind  it,  if  not  su 
perior,  were  the  golden  chamber,  its  weidth,  and  the  writing  on  the 
walls.  They  were  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  paba  :  works  so  won-"" 
drous  could  not  have  been  done  in  one  lifetime.  They  were  the 
handiwork  of  a  god,  who  had  chosen  Mualox  for  his  servant  and 
prophet ;  such  was  the  judgment  of  the  king. 

Nor  was  that  all.  The  monarch  had  come  to  believe  that  the 
strangers  on  the  coast  were  Quetzal'  and  his  followers,  whom  it  were 
vain  to  resist,  if  their  dbiect  was  vengeance.  But  he  human  heart 
is  seldom  without  its  suggestion  of  hope;  and  he  thought,  though 
resistance  was  impossible,  might  he  not  propitiate  ?  This  policy  had 
occupied  his  thoughts,  and  most  likely  without  result,  for  the  words 
of  the  councillor  seemed  welcome.  Indeed,  he  could  scarcely  fail 
to  recognize  the  bold  idea  they  conveyed — nothing  less,  in  fact, 
than  meeting  the  god  with  his  own  prophet, 

"  Very  well,"  he  said  in  his  heart.  "  I  will  use  the  paba.  He 
shall  come  and  stand  between  me  and  the  woe."  4 

Then  he  arose,  took  a  string  of  pearls  from  his  neck,  and  with  his 
own  hand  placed  it  around  that  of  the  ancient. 

"  Your  place  is  with  me,  uncle.  I  will  have  a  chamber  fitted  for 
you  here  in  the  palace.  Go  no  more  away.  Ho,  steward  !  The 
supper  is  done  ;  let  the  pipes  be  brought,  and  give  me  music  and 
dance.  Bid  the  minstrels  come.  A  song  of  the  olden  time  may 
make  me  strong  again." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A   TBZCUCAN   LOVER. 

Traces  of  the  supper  speedily  disappeared.  The  screen  was  rolled 
away,  and  pipes  placed  in  the  monarch's  hand  for  distribution 
amongst  his  familiars.  Blue  vapor  began  to  ascend  to  the  carved 
rafters,  when  the  tapestry  on  both  sides  of  the  room  was  flung  aside, 
and  the  sound  of  cornets  and  flutes  poured  in  from  an  adjoining 
apartment ;  and,  as  if  answering  the  summons  of  the  music,  a  com- 
pany of  dancing-girls  entered,  and  filled  the  space  m  front  of  the 
monarch  ;  half  nude  were  they,  and  flashing  with  ornaments,  and 
aerial  with  gauze  and  flying  ribbons  ;  silver  bells  tinkled  with  each 
step,  and  on  their  heads  were  wreaths,  and  in  their  hands  garlands 
of   flowers.     Voluptuous  children  were  tiiey  of  the  voluptuous 

valIIbv 

Saluting  the  monarch,  they  gUded  away^d  commenced  a  dance. 
With  dreamy,  half-shut  eyes,  through  the  scented  cloud  momently 
deepening  around  him,  he  watched  them  ;  and  in  the  sensuous,  ani- 
mated scene  was  disclosed  one  of  the  enchantments  that  had  weaned 
him  from  the  martial  love  of  his  youth.  ^    ,.   -,        j 

Every  movement  of  the  figure  Jiad  been  carefully  studied,  and  a 
kind  of  aesthetic  philosophy  was  blent  with  its  perfect  time  and 
elegance  of  motion.  Slow  and  stately  at  first,  it  gradually  qnicken- 
ea  i  then,  as  if  to  excite  the  blood  and  fancy,  it  became  more  mazy 
and  voluptuous  ;  and  finally,  as  that  is  the  sweetest  song  that  ends 
with  a  long  decadence,  it  was  so  concluded  as  to  soothe  the  trans- 
ports itself  had  awakened.  Sweeping  along,  it  reached  a  point,  a 
very  climax  of  abandon  and  beauty,  in  which  the  dancers  appeared 
to  forget  the  music  and  the  method  of  the  figure  ;  then  the  eyes  of 
the  king  shore  brightly,  and  the  pipe  lingered  on  his  hps  forgotten ; 
and  then  the  musicians  began,  one  by  one,  to  vithdraw  from  the 
harmony,  and  the  dancers  to  vanish  singly  from  the  room,  until,  at 
last,  there  w  3  but  one  flute  to  be  heard,  while  but  one  girl  remained. 
Finally,  she  also  disappeared,  and  all  grew  still  again. 

And  the  king  sr*  silent  and  listless,  surrendered  to  the  enjoyment 
which  ^as  the  object  of  the  diversion  ;  yet  he  heard  the  music  ; 
yet  he  saw  the  lithe  and  palpitating  forms  of  the  dancers  in  posture 
and  motion  ;  yet  he  felt  the  sweet  influence  of  their  youth  and  grace 
and  beauty,  not  as  a  passion,  but  rather  a  spell  full  of  the  sugges- 
tions of  passion,  'hen  a  number  of  men  came  noiselessly  in^  and^ 
kneeling,  saluted  him.  xiieii  coBtume  was  tnat  oi  priests,  anvi  eaCii 
of  them  carried  an  instrument  of  music  fashioned  somewhat  like  a 
Hebrew  lyre. 
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*'  Ah,  my  minstrels,  my  minstrels  I "  he  said,  his  face  flushing 
with  pleasure.  **  Welcome  in  the  streets,  welcome  in  the  camp, 
welcome  in  the  palace,  also  !    What  have  you  to-night  ?  *' 

**  When  last  we  were  admitted  to  your  presence,  O  king,  you  bade 
us  compose  hymns  to  the  god  Quetzal' — " 

"Yes  ;  I  remember." 

"  We  pray  you  not  to  think  ill  of  your  slaves  if  we  say  that  the 
verses  which  come  unbidden  are  the  best ;  no  song  of  the  birds  so 
beautiful  as  the  one  it  sings  when  its  heart  is  full." 

The  monarch  sat  up. 

"  Nay,  I  did  not  command.  I  know  son^ething  of  the  spirit  of 
poetry.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  driven  by  tue  will,  like  a  canoe  by 
a  strong  arm  ;  neither  is  it  a  slave,  to  come  or  go  at  a  signal.  I  bid 
my  warriors  march  ;  I  order  the  sacrifice  ;  but  the  lays  of  my  min- 
strels have  ever  been  of  their  free  will.  Leave  me  now.  To  you 
are  my  gardens  and  palaces.  I  warrant  the  verses  you  have  are 
good  ;  but  go  ask  your  hearts  for  better." 

They  retired  with  their  faces  towards  him  until  hidden  behind 
the  tapestry. 

"  I  love  a  song,  uncles,"  continued  the  king  ;  "  I  love  a  hymn  to 
the  gods,  and  a  story  of  battle  chanted  in  a  deep  voice.  Jnjfee 
halls  of  the  Sun  every  soul  is  a  minstrel,  and  every  t^e  a  song. 
But  let  theu-~go  ;  it  is  well  enough.  1  promised  Izllil',  ilie  TL'ezca- 
can,  to  give  him  audience  to-night.  He  comes  to  the  palace  but 
seldom,  and  he  has  not  asked  a  favor  since  I  settled  his  quarrel 
with  the  lord  Cacama.     Send  one  to  see  if  he  is  now  at  the  door." 

Thereupon  he  fell  to  reflecting  and  smoking  ;  and  when  next  he 
spoke,  it  was  from  the  midst  of  an  aromatic  cloud. 

"  I  love  the  wise  'Hualpilli ;  for  his  sake  I  would  have  his  chil- 
dren happy.  He  was  a  lover  of  peace,  and  gave  more  to  policy 
than  to  war.  It  were  grievous  to  let  his  city  be  disturbed  by  feuds 
and  fighting  men  ;  therefore  I  gave  it  to  the  eldest  son.  His  claim 
was  best ;  and,  besides^  he  has  the  friendly  heart  to  serve  me.  Still 
—still,  I  wish  there  had  been  two  Tezcucos."  « 

"  There  was  but  one  voict  about  the  judgment  in  Tezcuco,  O 
king  ;  the  citizens  all  said  it  was  just." 

**  And  they  would  have  said  the  same  if  I  had  given  them  Iztlil'. 
I  know  the  knaves,  uncle.  It  was  not  their  applause  I  cared  for  ; 
but,  you  see,  in  gaining  a  servant,  I  lost  one.  Iztlil'  is  a  warrior. 
Had  he  the  will,  he  could  serve  me  in  the  field  as  well  as  his  bro- 
ther in  the  council.  I  must  attach  him  to  me.  A  strong  arm  is 
pleasant  to  lean  on  ;  it  is  better  than  a  staff. " 

Addressing  himself  to  the  pipe  again,  he  sat  smoking,  and  moodily 
observing  the  vapor  vanish  above  him.     There  was  silence  until 


mo     lAOXAUA.O*A     AAA. 


The  cacique  was  still  suffering  from  his  wounds.     His  step  was 
feeble,  so  that  his  obeisance  was  stopped  by  the  monarch  himself. 
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"  Let  the  salutation  go,  my  lord  Iztlil'.  Your  courage  has  cost 
you  much.     I  remember  you  are  the  son  of  my  old  friend,  and  bid 

you  welcome."  ,     . ,   ,     m  i ji 

"  The  Tlascalans  are  good  warriors,    said  the  Tezcucan  coldly. 
"  And  for  that  reason  better  victims,"  added  the  king,  quickly. 
"  By  the  Sun  I  know  not  what  we  would  do  without  them.     Their 
hills  supply  our  temples. " 

"  And  I,  good  king — I  am  but  a  warrior.  My  heart  is  not  soft- 
ened by  things  pertaining  to  religion.  Enough  for  me  to  worship 
the  jfods." 

' '  Then  you  are  not  a  student  ? " 
"  I  never  studied  in  the  academies.'' 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  king,  with  a  low  laugh.     *'  You  cannot 

name  as  many  stars  as  enemies  whom  you  have  slain.    No  matter. 

I  have  places  for  such  scholars.     Have  you  commanded  an  army?" 

"  It  pleased  you  to  give  me  that  confidence.     I  led  my  companies 

within  tbeTlascalan  wall,  and  came  back  with  captives." 

"  I  recollect  now.     But  as  most  good  warriors  are  modest,  my 
son,  I  will  not  tell  you  what  the  chiefs  said  of  your  conduct ;  you 
would  blush—  " 
XztUr  started. 

"  Content  you,  content  you ;  your  blush  would  not  be  for  shame. 
There  was  a  pause,  which  the  king  gave  to  his  pipe.  Suddenly 
he  said,  "There  have  been  tongues  busy  with  your  fame,  my  son. 
I  have  heard  you  were  greatly  dissatisfied  because  I  gave  your 
father's  city  to  your  elder  brother.  But  I  consider  that  men  are 
never  without  detractors,  and  I  cannot  forget  that  you  have  perilled 
your  life  for  the  gods.  Actions  I  accept  as  the  proofs  of  will.  If 
the  favor  that  brought  you  here  he  reasonable,  it  is  yours  for  the 
asking.     I  have  the  wish  to  serve  you." 

"I  am  not  surprised  that  I  have  enemies/'  said  Iztlil',  calmly. 
"I  will  abuse  no  one  on  that  account  ;  for  I  am  an  enemy,  and  I 
can  forgive  in  others  what  I  deem  virtue  in  myself.  But  it  moves 
me  greatly,  O  king,  that  my  enemies  should  steal  into  your  palace, 
and,  in  my  absence,  wrong  me  in  your  opinion.  But  pardon  me,  I 
did  not  come  to  defend  myself — " 

**  You  have  taken  my  words  in  an  evil  sense,"  interposed  the 
king,  with  an  impatient  gesture. 

"  Or  to  conceal  the  truth,"  the  Tezcucan  continued.  '*  There  is 
kingly  blood  in  me,  and  I  dare  speak  as  my  father's  son.  So  if 
they  said  merely  that  I  was  dissatisfied  with  your  judgment,  they 
said  truly." 

Montezuma  frowned. 
^  "  I  intend  my  words  to  be  respectful,  most  mighty  king.  A  Cvom- 
(mon  wisdom  teaches  us  to  respect  the  brave  man  and  dread  the 
\ coward.  And  there  is  not  in  your  garden  a  flower  as  beautiful, 
■^nor  in  your  power  a  privilege  as  precious,  as  free  speech  ;  and  it 
Iffould  gound  ill  of  one  bo  great  and  secure  as  my  father's  friend  if 
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he  permitted  m  the  streets  and  in  the  farmer's  hut  what  he  forbade 
in  his  palace.  I  spoke  of  dissatisfaction  ;  but  think  not  it  was  be- 
cause you  gave  Tezcuco  to  my  brother,  and  to  me  the  bare  hills 
that  have  scarcely  herbage  enough  for  a  wolf-covert.  I  am  less  a 
prmce  than  a  warrior ;  all  places  are  alike  to  me  ;  the  earth  affords 
mo  royal  slumber,  while  no  jewelled  canopy  is  equal  to  the  starred 
heavens  ;  and  as  there  is  a  weakness  in  pleasant  memories,  I  have 
none.  To  such  as  I  am,  O  king,  what  matters  a  barren  hill  or  a 
proud  palace?  I  murmured,  nay,  I.did  more,  because,  in  judging 
my  quarrel,  you  overthrew  the  independence  of  my  country.  When 
my  father  visited  you  from  across  the  lake,  he  was  not  accustomed 
to  stand  before  you,  or  hide  his  kingly  robes  beneath  a  slave's 
garb. " 

Montezuma  half  started  from  his  seat.  '♦  Holy  gods  !  Is  rebel- 
lion so  bold  ? " 

*•  I  meant  no  disrespect,  great  king.  I  only  e.  -ht  to  justify  my- 
self, and  in  your  royal  presence  say  what  I  i.  thought  while 
fighting  under  your  banner.  But,  without  more  abuse  of  your 
patience,  I  will  to  my  purpose,  especially  as  I  came  for  peace  and 
friendship. "  '^ 

"  The  son  of  my  friend  forgets  that  I  have  ways  to  make  peace 
without  treating  for  it,"  said  the  king. 

The  Tezcucan  smothered  an  angry  reply.    ^ 

"  By  service  done,  I  have  shown  a  disposition  to  serve  you,  O 
king.  Very  soon  every  warrior  will  be  needed.  A  throne  may  be 
laid  amid  hymns  and  priestly  prayers,  yet  have  no  strength  ;  to 
endure,  it  must  rest  upon  the  allegiance  of  love.  Though  I  have 
spoken  unpleasant  words,  I  came  to  ask  that,  by  a  simple  boon, 
you  give  me  cause  to  love.  I  have  reflected  that  I,  too,  am  of  royal 
blood,  and,  as  the  son  of  a  king,  may  lead  your  armies,  and  look 
for  alliance  in  your  house.  By  marriage,  O  king,  I  desire,  come 
good  or  evil,  to  link  my  fortune  to  yours." 

Montezuma's  countenance  was  stolid  ;  no  eye  could  have  detected 
upon  it  so  much  as  surprise.  He  quietly  asked,  **  Which  of  my 
daughters  has  found  favor  in  your  eyes  ?  ** 

They  are  all  beautiful,  but  only  one  of  them  is  fitted  for  a  war- 
rior's wife. " 

"Tula?" 

Iztlil'  bowed. 

"She  is  dear  to  me,"  said  the  king,  softly,  ♦*  dearer  than  a  city  ; 
she  18  holy  as  a  temple,  and  lovelier  than  the  morning  ;  her  voice 
18  sweet  as  the  summer  wind,  and  her  presence  as  the  summer  itself. 
Have  you  spoken  to  her  of  this  thing  ? " 

"I love  her,  so  that  her  love  is  nothing  to  me.     Her  feelings  are 

she  to  withhold." 

*'  Well,  well,"  said  the  monarch,  after  a  little  thought ;  "  in  my 
realm  there  are  none  of  better  quality  than  the  children  of  'Hual- 
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nUli  -none  from  whom  such  demand  m  as  proper.  Yet  it  i8  worthy 
dehberatZ  It  is  true,  I  have  the  power  to  bestow  but  there  are 
Xera  who  have  the  right  to  be  consulted.  I  study  the  happmeas  of 
mv  people  and  It  were  unnatural  if  1  cared  less  for  that  of  my  chil- 
S  So  leave  me  now,  but  take  with  you  brave  prm(^.  the  ^- 
:Znce  that  I  am  friendly  to.your  «"'^. /he  gods  go  with  you 

And  Iztlir,  after  a  low  obeisance,  withdrew  ;  and  then  the  over 
ture  was  full;  discussed.  Montezuma  spoke  free  y,  welcoming  the 
Wort^n  ty  of  securing  the  bold,  free-spoken  cacique,  and  seeing  in 
the  demand  only  a  question  of  policy.  As  might  be  expected,  ^e 
ancients  made  no  opposition  ;  they  could  see  no  danger  m  the  aUi- 
ance,  and  had  no  care  for  the  parties.     It  was  pohcy. 


CHAI'TER  III. 

THE    BANISHMEl^T  OF  GUATAMOZIN. 

The  palace  of  Montezuma  was  regarded  as  of  very  great  sanctity, 
so  that  his  household,  its  economy,  and  the  exact  relation  its  mem- 
bers bore  to  each  other  were  mysteries  to  the  public    From  the  best 
information,  however,  it  would  «eem  that  he  had  two  lawful  and 
acknowledged  wiveaj  the  two  queens  Tecalco  and  Ac^*!*^'*  J^^» 
with  theirfamilies,  occupied  spacious  apartments  ^^<^^^l^^^^  ^l 
trusion.    They  were  good-looking,  middle-aged  women,  whom  the 
monarch  honored  with  the  highest  respect  and  confidence      By  the 
first  one,  he  had  a  son  and  daughter  ;  by  the  second  two  daughters 
"  Help  me,  Acatlan  !    I  appeal  to  yoar  friendship,  to  the  love 
you  Sar  your  children,  -help  me  in  my  trouble  »     So  the  queen 
Tecalco  prayed  the  queei  Acatlan  in  the  palace  the  morning  after 
the  audience  given  the  Te^cucan  by  the  king. 

The  two  were  sitting   in  a  room  furnished  with   some  taste. 
Through  the  great  windows,  shaded  by  purple  curtains,  streamed 
the  fre^h  breath  of  the  early  day.     There  were  female  slaves  aror.nd 
them  in  waiting  ;  while  a  boy  nearly  grown    at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  apartment:  ias  pitching  the  golden  balls  m  totoloque.     This 
was  Prince  lo',  the  brother  of  Tula,  and  son  of  Tecalco. 
»  What  is  the  trouble  ?    What  can  I  do  ? "  asked  Acatlan. 
"  Listen  to  me,"  said  Tecalco.     "  The  king  has  just  gone.     He 
came  in  better  mood  than  usual,  and  talked  pleasantly.     Something 
had  happened  ;  some  point  of  policy  had  been  gained.     Nowadays, 
you  S..  he  talks  and  thinks  of  nothing  but  policy     Formerly 
it  was  all  of  war.     We  cannot  deny,  Acatlan,  that  he  is  much 
!.lan««d.     Well,  he  played  a  game  with  lo',  then  sat  down,  saying 
he  had  news  which  he  thought  would  please  me.     iou  wUi  uaraiy 


,^mU      *  ITiese  are  the  proper  namen  >f  the  queeiw. 
"^^   to  Prescott,  Conq.  of  Mexico,  Vol.  II.,  p.  351. 
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believe  it,  but  he  said  that  Iztlil',  the  proud  Tezoucan,  asked  Tula 
in  marriage  last  night.  Think  of  it  !  Tula,  my  blossom,  my  soul  ! 
and  to  that  vile  caoique  !  " 

"  Well,  he  is  brave,  and  the  son  of  'Hualpilli,"  said  Acatlan. 

"What!  You!"  said  Tocalco,  despairingly.  "Do  you,  too, 
turn  against  me  ?  I  do  not  like  him,  and  would  not  if  he  were  the 
son  of  a  god.     Tula  hates  him  ! " 

"I  will  not  turn  against  you,  Tecalco.  Be  calmer,  and  tell  me 
what  more  the  king  said." 

"  [  told  him  I  was  surprised,  but  not  glad  to  hear  the  news. 
He  frowned,  and  paced  the  floor,  now  here,  now  there.  I  was 
frightened,  but  could  bear  his  anger  better  than  the  idea  of  my 
Tula,  so  good,  so  beautiful,  the  wife  of  the  base  Tezcucan.  He 
said  the  marriage  must  go  on  ;  it  was  required  by  policy,  and 
would  help  quiet  the  Empire,  which  was  never  so  threatened.  You 
will  hardly  believe  I  ventured  to  tell  him  that  it  should  not  be,  as 
Tula  was  already  contracted  to  Guatamozin.  I  supposed  that  an- 
nouncement would  quiet  the  matter,  but  it  only  enraged  him  ;  he 
spoke  bitterly  of  the  'tzin.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  ears.  He 
used  to  love  him.     What  has  happened  to  change  hid  feeling  ?  " 

Acatlan  thrummed  her  pretty  mouth  with  her  fingers,  and 
thought  awhile. 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  some  stories  about  the  'tzin—" 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Tecalco,  opening  her  eyes. 

"He  too  has  changed,  as  you  may  have  observed,"  continued 
Acatlan.  "  He  used  to  be  gay  and  talkative,  fond  of  company, 
and  dance ;  latterly,  he  stays  at  home,  and  when  abroad,  mopes, 
and  is  silent ;  while  we  all  know  that  no  great  private  or  public 
misfortune  has  happened  him.  The  king  appears  to  have  noticed 
it.  And,  my  dear  sister,*'— the  queen  lowered  her  voice  to  a  con- 
fidential whisper,—"  they  say  the  'tzin  aspires  to  the  throne." 

"  What  I  Do  you  believe  it  ?  Does  the  king  ?"  cr'.Qd  Tecalco, 
more  in  anger  than  surprise. 

"I  believe  nothing  yet,  though  there  are  jome  grounds  for  his 
accusers  to  go  upon.  They  say  he  entertains  at  his  palace  near 
Iztapalapan  none  but  men  of  the  army,  and  that  while  in  Ten- 
ochtitlan,  he  studies  the  favor  of  the  p'eople,  and  uses  his  wealth 
to  win  popularity  with  all  classes.  Indeed,  Tecalco,  somehow  the 
kmg  learned  that,  on  the  day  of  the  celebration  of  Quetsal',  the 
tzm  was  engaged  in  a  direct  conspiracy  against  him." 

•1*1.**  i"  ^*^®®'  Acatlan,  it  is  false  !  The  king  has  not  a  more 
faithful  subject.  I  know  the  'tzin.  He  is  worth  a  thousand  of 
the  Tezcucan,  who  is  himself  the  traitor."  And  the  vexed  queen 
beat  the  floor  with  her  sandalled  foot. 


"As  to  that 
the  king  ? " 


TecalcOs^  I  know  nothiinf?,     B"t 
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"  ^f  u**^^  "*^  *^**  '^^^^  should  never  marry  the  'tzin  ;  he  would 
use  all  his  power  against  it ;  he  would  banish  him  from  the  city 
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fir«t      And  his  rage  increased  until,  finally,  he  swore    , 

tho  Empire,  publicly  bettoth  -';'»»!?':  iv.*.  md  the  "od.  re- 

S^'"l«,  fe  i.  ,Sy-bU     Hov  oa^I  «.-.•«  .ay  child  Jrom  »uch 
a  uomd  bet?')tbpr?''  *«TH«Mnt'  brook*  defeat 

^^"^  ^Si^4<.^»r'iraid,    and  unable  to  advUa 
^"^elalco  b.™t  -  ^'^t..-,-Jl  -r  and  r;:i  heT He\'^ 

and  h-^aJ  ;  the  feiitures  were  actually  childwn. 

3ot  hrsylS^X'  a^^d  tii^r  "St^u  ^;?w  M 
5!    L?^r  to  olav^th  the  tigers  than  stir  the  king  to  anger.- 
^^  It  lo^whlt^Sin  ^^^^    I  always  heard  you  speak  well  of 
tjfce  'tzin.    You  loved  him  once." 
"  And  I  love  him  yet." 

"'^'^t'w'JuU  iTif ti™  W  Cw  who  .et  the  king  .oagaimt 
w  ^I'nnn^e  tiXr  Sthe  harm  there  »  in  a  mother",  onrse  ! 
It™  y  ai?d  nSlit  bTl^Lw,  let  it  be  by  a  prie.t.  and  ..a  viofm 

'°"»oCtI«eak«..    Be  wUe,  Teodco.    RecoUeot  .uch  sorrow. 
•""O^ur^-ani  "^^^  '■    I  can  forget  it  .ooner  «»» ']»» I  ™  » 

Guatomozin'  wa.  wise.    Why  not  .end  h.m  ««a  o£  what  ha.  hap 

^Tht'  ^X-  Sh^a^rhl  ,agge.tion  ...,.■,!.  ;  for  .nth  a 
pj^«.  at  the  Lne^Ume  it  reUeved  he.    .    jgJ2^^,, 

^;;^^S*r^4S^SlSS^3^^o.;  for  a  plan  a^d 

^Jr.i^e  ide/o.  V  --^-~^-r  *d  trw. 

they  hatt  uou  t.uOuga«  ui  i^^  i.-..-_-j,.---rT-.r-  -  , 

wirtiif  fn  h«  informed  of  the  occurrence.  , 

^"C«^i^  secrecy,  Tecalco.    The  Wng  .  u.t  never  know 

u.  a.  traitor.  :  that  would  be  our  rum. 
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"There  shall  be  no  danger  ;  I  can  go  myself,"  said  lo'.     **  It  is 
long  since  I  was  at  Iztapalapan,  and  they  say  the  'tzin  has  suoh 
beautiful  gardens.     I  want  to  see  the  three  kings  who  hold  torches 
in  his  hall ;  I  want  to  try  a  bow  with  him." 

After  some  entreaty  Tecalco  assented.  She  required  him,  how- 
ever, to  put  on  a  costume  less  likely  to  attract  attention,  and  take 
some  other  than  a  royal  canoe  across  the  lake.  Hilf  an  hour  later, 
he  passed  out  of  a  garden  gate,  and,  by  a  circuitous  route,  hurried 
to  the  canal  in  which  lay  the  vessels  of  the  Iztapalapan  watermen. 
He  found  one,  and  was  bargaining  with  its  owner,  when  a  young 
man  walked  briskly  up,  and  stepped  into  a  canoe  close  by.  Some- 
thing in  the  gay  dress  of  the  stranger  made  lo'  look  at  him  a  second 
time,  and  he  was  hardly  less  pleased  than  surprised  at  bein^  ad- 
dressed,— 

*'  Ho,  friend]  I  am  going  to  your  city.  Save  your  cocoa,  and 
go  with  me." 

lo'  was  confused. 

"Come  on!"  the  stranger  persisted,  with  a  pleasant  smile. 
"Come  on  !     I  want  company.     You  were  never  so  welcome." 

The  smile  decided  the  boy.  Re  set  one  foot  in  the  vessel,  but 
instantly  retreated— an  ocelot,  crouched  in  the  bottom,  raised  its 
round  head,  and  stared  fixedly  at  him.  The  stranger  laughed,  and 
reassured  him,  after  which  he  walked  boldly  forward.  Then  the 
canoe  swung  from  its  mooring,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  under  the 
impulsion  of  three  strong  slaves,  went  flying  down  the  canal.  Un- 
der bridges,  through  incoming  flotillas,  and  past  the  great  houses 
on  either  hand  they  darted,  until  the  city  was  left  behind,  and  the 
lake,  colored  with  the  borrowed  blue  of  the  sky,  spread  out  rich 
and  billowy  before  them.  The  eyes  of  the  stranger  brightened  at 
the  prospect. 

"  I  like  this.  By  Our  Mother,  I  like  it ! "  he  said  earnestly. 
"  We  have  lakes  in  Tihuanoo  on  which  I  have  spent  days  riding 
waves  and  spearing  fish  ;  but  they  were  dull  to  this.  See  the  stretch 
of  the  water  !  Look  yonder  at  the  villages,  and  here  at  the  city 
and  Chapultepec !  Ah,  that  you  were  born  in  Tenochtitlan  be 
proud.     There  is  no  grander  birthplace  this  side  of  the  Sun  ! " 

"I  am  an  Aztec,"  said  lo',  moved  by  the  words. 

The  other  smiled,  and  added,  "  Why  not  go  further,  and  say, 
*and son  of  the  king?'"  • 

lo'  was  startled. 

"  Surprised  !  Good  prince,  I  am  a  hunter.  From  habit,  I  ob- 
serve everything ;  a  track,  a  tree,  a  place,  once  seen  is  never  for- 
gotten ;  and  since  I  came  to  the  city,  the  night  before  the  combat 
of  Quetzal',  the  habit  has  not  left  me.  That  day  you  were  seated 
under  the  red  canopy,  with  the  Princesses  Tula  and  enetzin.  So 
1  osiuio  »o  jkuoW  tne  Kin^  b  son. 

"  Then  you  saw^the  combat  ?/' 
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''And  how  brave  it  was!  There  never  was  its  ^?tch.-neyer 
«uoh  archer^  as  the  'tzin's.  Then  the  blow  with  which  he  killed 
the  othmfr  I  only  regretted  that  the  Tezcucan  escaped  I  do  not 
See  hhn;  he  is  envious  and  spiteful  ;  it  would  have  been  better 
had  he  fallen  instead  of  the  Otompan.     You  know  Tzthl  ? 

"  Not  to  love  him,"  said  lo*. 

"Is  helikethe'tzin?" 

.  ''  So  *T*hrJe"heard,"  said  the  hunter,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
"  But-Down,  fellow  !"  he  cried  to  the  ocelot,  whose  approaches 
discomposed  the  prince.  "  I  was  going  to  say,'  he  resumed  with 
a  look^whioh,  asan  invitation  to  confidence,  wa3  irresistible  ,•'  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  and  I  should  not  be  friends.  We  are 
both  going  to  see  the  'tzin— " 

To'  was  affain  much  confused.  ,  . 

"  I  only  heard  you  say  so  to  the  waterman  on  the  landing.  It 
vour  visit,  good  pnnce,  was  intended  as  a  secret,  you  are  a  careless 
messenger  But^haveno  fear.  I  intend  entering  the  'tzan's  ser- 
vice; that  is,  if  he  will  take  me.''     ,    ^  ^  , 

"  Is  the  'tzin  enlisting  men  ?    asked  lo  •      ^,     ,  ,^       .  , 

♦«  No.  1  am  merely  weary  of  hunting.  My  father  is  a  good 
merchant  whose  trading  life  is  too  tame  for  me.  1  love  e^'^ite™^"^^ 
Even  hunting  deer  and  chasing  wolves  are  too  tame.  wdl  now 
try  war,  and  there  is  but  one  whom  I  care  to  follow.  Together  we 
will  see  and  talk  to  him."  ^^ 

♦*  You  speak  as  if  you  were  used  to  arms. 

"My  skill  may  be  counted  nothing.  I  seek  the  service  more 
from  what  I  imagine  it  to  be.  The'march,  the  camp,  the  battle, 
the  taking  captives,  the  perilling  life,  when  it  is  but  a  secondary 
obiect,  as  it  must  be  with  every  warrior  of  true  ambition,  all  have 
charmL  for  my  fancy.  Besides,  I  am  discontented  with  my  con- 
dition. I  want  honor,  rank,  and  command,— wealth  I  have.  Hence, 
for  me,  the  army  is  the  surest  road.  Beset  with  trials,  and  needing 
a  good  heart  and  arm,  yet  it  travels  upward,  upward,  and  that  is 

all  I  seek  to  know. "  ,    , 

The  fiaXveU  and  enthusiasm  of  the  hunter  were  new  «nd  charm- 
inff  to  the  prince,  who  was  impelled  to  study  him  once  more.  Ue 
noticed  how  exactly  the  arms  were  rounded  ;  that  the  neck  was 
long,  muscular,  and  widened  at  the  base,  like  the^runk  of  an  oak  ; 
that  the  features,  excited  by  the  passing  feeling,  were  noble  and 
good  ;  that  the  very  carriage  of  the  head  was  significant  of  apti- 
fudefor  brave  things,  if  not  command.  Could  the  yetter  g"d8  have 
thrown  lo'  in  such  company  for  self-oomparison  1  Was  that  the 
time  they  had  choaen  to  wake  within  him  the  longings  of  mind  na- 
tural  to  cominff  manhood  ?  He  felt  the  inspiration  of  an  idea  n«w 
to  "him.  Ail  his  life  had  been  passed  in  the  splendid  mouutuny 
of  his  father's  pal9«e  ;  he  had  been  pernaitted  merely  to  hear  of  war, 
and  that  from  a  distance  ;  of  the  noble  passion  for  arm*  he  knew 
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nothing.  Accustomed  to  childish  wants,  with  authority  to  gratify 
them,  ambition  for  power  had  not  yet  disturbed  him.  But,  as  he 
listened,  it  was  given  him  to  see  the  emptiness  of  his  past  life,  and 
uuderstand  the  advantages  he  already  possessed  ;  he  said  to  him- 
self, "  Am  1  not  master  of  grade  and  opportunities,  so  coveted  by 
this  unknown  hunter,  and  so  far  above  his  reach  ?  "  In  that  mo- 
ment the  contentment  which  had  canopied  his  existence,  like  a 
calm  sky,  full  of  stars  and  silence  and  peace,  was  taken  up,  and 
whirled  away  ;  his  spirit  strengthened  with  a  rising  ambition  and 
a  courage  roysilly  descended. 

"You  are  going  to  study  with  the  'tzin.  1  would  like  to  be 
your  comrade,"  he  said. 

"  I  accept  you,  I  give  you  my  heart !  "  replied  the  hunter,  with 
beaming  face.  "  We  will  march,  and  sleep,  and  fight,  and  practise 
together.  I  will  be  true  to  you  as  shield  to  the  warrior.  IBffpdr 
after,  O  prince,  when  you  would  speak  of  me,  call  me  Hua^a ; 
and  if  you  would  make  me  happy,  say  of  me,  '  He  is  my  com- 
rade !' "  , 

The  sun  stood  high  in  the  heavens  when  they  reached  the  land- 
ing. Mounting  a  few  steps  that  led  from  the  water's  edge,  they 
found  themselves  in  a  garden  rich  with  flowers,  beautiful  trees, 
running  streams,  and  trellised  summer-houses, — the  garden  of  a 
prince, — of  Guatamozin,  the  true  hero  of  his  countr7. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


GUATAMOZIN  AT   HOME. 

GiTATAMOZiN  inherited  a  great  fortune,  ducal  rank,  and  an  estate 
near  Iztapalapan.  Outside  the  city,  midst  a  garden  that  extended 
for  miles  around,  stood  his  palace,  built  in  the  prevalent  style, 
one  story  high,  but  broad  and  wide  enough  to  comfortably  accom- 
modate several  thousand  men.  His  retainers,  a  legion  in  them- 
selves, inhabited  it  for  the  most  part ;  and  whether  soldier,  artisan, 
or  farmer,  each  had  his  quarters,  his  exclusive  possession  as  against 
every  one  but  the  'tzin. 

The  garden  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruits  and  flowers.  Hundreds  of  slaves,  toiling  there  constantly 
under  tasteful  supervision,  made  and  kept  it  beautiful  past  descrip- 
>tion.  Rivulets  of  pure  water,  spanned  by  bridges  and  bordered 
with  flowers,  ran  through  every  part  over  beds  of  sand  yellow  as 
gold.  The  paths  frequently  led  to  artificial  lagoons,  delightful  for 
the  coolness  that  lingered  about  them,  when  the  sun  looked  with 
his  burning  eyo  dowu  upuu  the  valley  ;  for  they  were  fringed  with 
willow  and  sycamore  trees,  all  clad  with  vines  as  with  garments  ; 
and  some  were  further  garnished  with  little  islands,  plumed  with 
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ow/d  r.  to  .pprotlwlthout  qaertion      From  the  »nt.cW„ber 

/and  provinces  the  most  distant.     Severa      -  eaof  MSS.,     "he^ook^ 

(  Tthe  Aztecff.-with  parchment  and  writmg-materia  a,  lay  on  a 

teble  !  and  Sf  concealed  amongst  them  was  a  ^  .rp,  mch  as  we 

I  have  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  royu.  minstrels.         ,  ,,      .^    „  y.., 

iT*^  Welcome,  lo',  welcome  !  "  said  the  '^zm,  in  his  ful  voice       Yon 

have  come  at  length,  af^er  so  many  pr-   (ii8es,-come  last  of  all  my 

SJInaV     When  vou  w       hei'    befon      on  we  ^  a  child,  >md  I  a 

borUke  y^no/     Let  us  go  and    a.  it  over."     And  leading  him 

to  a  bench  by  a  window,  they  sat  down. 

-I  remember  the  visit;  .iidio'.     -  Tt  was  man- years  ago. 
were  studvinjr  then,  and  I  find  you  studying  yet. 

I  seriorthought  rose  to  the  'tzin's  mind,  and  hm  .mile 

''^''«  You  do  not  understand  me,  I        SV  t  up  in  your  fath.    s 

ace  your  life  is  passing  too  dream.  le  (ays  with    on  are 

waVsof  tho  lak^  :  on?  .oils  up,  a    i.        -ly  murmv  nn^,  ^rea  ^ 

on  theshore  ;  another  succeeds,— iftawa  a  .     Hear,  an    ^^t^eTfJ^^; 

He  wLwouid  be  wise  must  study..    There  are  many  .     =^l^ve  for 

l?;^s^IVei'"a Tew"wTio  livelor  lleir  race.     Of  the  hrst  c.^s,  no 

/tSTs  reqSred  ;  they  eat,  sleep,  are  merry  and  die,  and  have 

/no  hall  in  heaven  ;   but  the  second    must   think,    toil,   and  be 

/  natient  •  thev  must  know,  and,  if  possible,  know  everything.     God 

[  SSd  otUlve   Tv.  the  onlysourc^Mof  knssk^^-     I  ?^««lt?«a™ed 

\^PSTIe5pIsrlllimanIty,Mra^ 

\  S  r^iidoS,  but  Lthing  o^-  inal  they  ^-'^.^o-owed  fro.n  the 
\;~.-i-  -*  j-:i.«  _^v,^  ajwfttrg.nnened  jok.  ut  which  the  Sky  ts  one 
|cWtS,'^^yeartK7oiW  Ver.  deep  are  the  {-«o«-/  f  ^^^^^^^ 
C  heaven  there  ta  ight.  I  confess  to  you,  lo',  that  1  .  T>ire  to  be  ot 
Uhose  whose  i.v.^  are  void  of  selBshness,  who  live  for  others,  for 
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their  country.  Your  father's  Bervant,  I  would  serve  him  under-J 
standingly  ;  to  do  so,  I  must  be  wise  ;  and  I  cannot  be  wise  without/ 
patient  study."  %^ 

lo  a  unpractised  mind  but  half  understood  the  philosophy  to  which 
he  listened  ;  but  when  the  'tzin  called  himself  his  father's  servant, 
Acatlan's  words  recurred  to  the  boy. 

"  O  'tzin,"  he  said,  "  they  are  nnt  all  like  you,  so  good,  so  true. 
There  have  been  some  telling  strs      >  stories  about  you  to  the  king. " 

"About  me?" 

**  They  say  you  want  to  bo  king," — the  listener's  face  was  passive, 
— "and  that  on  Quetzal's  day  you  were  looking  for  opportunity  to 
attack  mv  father."  Still  there  was  no  sign  of  emotion.  "Your 
staying  at  home,  they  say,  I    but  a  pretence  to  cover  your  designs." 

'*  And  what  more,  lo'  ? " 

"■  They  say  you  are  taking  soldii "s  into  your  pay  ;  that  you  give 
money,  an('  nr  ;tise  all  manner  of  arts,  to  become  popular  in  Ten- 
ochiiiian  ;  t»at  vour  delay  in  entering  the  arena  on  the  day  of  the 
combat  >>ad  h         hiug  to  do  with  your  conspiracy." 

For       lomuui  ih  j  noble  countenftnce  of  the  'tzin  was  disturbed. 

*•  A  iyutg  c    %iog   »  !     But  is  that  all  ?  " 

"  iMo," — a  To'ii  vo'oe  trembled, — "  I  am  a  secret  messenger 
from  the  quee<u  p  'co,  my  mother.  She  bade  me  say  to  you,  that 
last  nierht  Iztlil',  Mk.  Tezcucan,  had  audience  with  the  king,  and 
asked  .uia  fo    his  wife." 

Lfuatamozin  «iprang  from  his  seat  more  pallid  than  ever  in  battle. 

"  And  what  said  Montezumj     " 

"  This  morning  he  came  to  th<  queen,  my  mother,  and  to  '^  her 
about  it  J  on  your  account  sh       bjeoted ;  but  he  becan^  ;ry, 

spoke  harshly  of  you,  and  swore     ula  should  not  wed  with  you  ;  he 
w(!  Id  bauiah  you  first."  '' 

Through  the  silent  cell  thu  'tzin  st  ^ode  gloomily  ;  the  blow  weak- 
ened him.  xlualox  was  wrong;  me  a  cannot  m;  e  themselves  al- 
most gods  ;  by  havii"  niaij}  iHi,  md  bearing  th  m  bravely,  they 
can  only  become  Ituroes,  After  a  long  &  gle  he  resumed  his 
calmnbcis  and  seat. 

"  What  more  from  the  queen     ' 

■  0   ^y,  that  as  sho  was  I  Ipl    s.  she  left  eve*   thing  to  you.     She 
daies  not  oppose  the  king.' 

"I  understand  !  "  exclaj  led  the  'tzin,  ata  iing  from  the  bench 
again.  '  Tl  Tezcucan  is  m  entauy.  Croa  ng  the  lake,  night  be- 
fore the  combat,  he  told  me  he  loved  T*  a  an(  aharged  me  ^ith  de- 
signs against  the  Empir  and  cursed  the  ^^ingt. 
day  he  fought  under  my  chs  11 '  Te.  1  ae  malic* 
not  be  all      id  by  kindness.     But  for  me  the 
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the  army.  It  was  ^I'^^y"  »?'"J  *!",*  ^X^t,  never  for  its  ill. 
them  about  the  Empire  ^«\»l?^*y  V"  *  J"  to^laythe  king  is  too 
Such  charges  I  laugK  at ;  ^ut  that  J  sought  to^iay  g^^  ^.^^ 

horrible  for  endurance.     On  the  f.^y^f  *^^^^i?{^^^^  I  saw 

of  the  assemblage,  I  went  to  the  C^  of  Qaetzal  lor  k^ 

no  smoke  or  other  sign  of  fire  "-<>"  *»^«  *?JJ-  f  ^u^bed  upf  and 
and  I  trembled  lest.the  fire  shouW  be  ^e»d.     I^^»^^  ^^  J^'^^^j^ 

found  only  a  few  livmg  ^•-*'«";  .^^^^I^^^^ndon^,  Mualox  old. 
nor  in  the  court-yard  ;  ^^»^«  f  "^J/^a  bc  med  to  claim  my  ser- 
The  desolation  appealed  to  ««.  The  goa  «^  "^«  fragments  into 
vice.     1  broke  my  spear  ^-^  «^^^^^^^^      Xd  some  t!mar^  with 

the  urn,  then  J"*«7»l  I*'.  ^^^^/^  I'^'as  „ot  too  late  there  ;  but, 
wood,  and  went  back  to  the  Cft.     ^^**,  ""j       ^  dishonored.     Bo 

'"Tkforfrom  ttTSk^h^stZt  ?irgod  is  now  helping 
was  I  kopt  *'^«™  "  ^,"^'? '  ^"  ^itina  on  a  housetop  to  murder  ray 
my  enemy  as  Vroof  ihii,tlj^M  JW^^^KJ':  j         ^^  bear  witness  to 

^^ry^'orlTh^l  W^^-  Jn'the%:;;!jle.     Much  I  feax  the  go^s 
tl  SinTthe  kin,  iJind  f or  1^« -j" -^\t'sTn  'whTnly  a^'r: 
believes  the  strangers  on  the  «.««»*  "**'°™^^^^^^ 
but  men.     Instep  of  ^^^/^^^^^^^.^^^^^^^^  *Zds  the  support  of 

end  presents.    Now,   ^^^^ .^^"^^  ^I^i^J^eU  tind  oonien  fAvon 
fixends;  but  he  divides  his  family  a^^^^^^^ 

:rno\tthe   tZX^uTInou^^^^^^^^^^  ^B--mW  the 

us,  noi  lu  wio  o  i»  ft     »  Aaatlan  is  ended  forever. 

Sv  friend  I  wtlTbe  h?.-  when  hU  peril  «  greate.t  IwiU  betraert 
nK  but  ill  from  hii  to  AndinM  cm  m.k'  mehuionemy.    So, 

%i;^:inee,i.^rr?rJ:SoJ{l::fitter  .nbiect.be  turned 
to  lo'     "Did  ngt  some  one  corae  with  you  ( 

^"I'S^l^I^S^n'o^rn.lfenoS':  he  b..  «>n.e  proud  ide«. 
'  'Jlfwfn  t^|^^tnS;"io'.     And  if  be  i.  what  you  »y  of  him, 

'  AndT^  wennmrnediatel,  to  '  •u.teohwnber,  where  Hoalpa 
Mi  tK"  Tb"  latter  n  •  ,  .  hi.  fin.  ?««'°  "IPP'"^-^; 
!md  mid,  "I  am  told  you  w to  inter  my«mce.    Were  you  ever 

in  battle?" 
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The  hunter  told  his  story  with  his  wonted  modesty. 

"  Well,  the  chase  is  a  good  school  for  warriors.  It  trains  the 
thews,  teaches  patienoe  and  endurance,  and  sharpens  the  spirit's 
edge.  Let  us  to  the  garden.  A  hand  to  retain  skill  must  continue 
its  practice  ;  like  a  good  memory,  it  is  the  better  for  exercise.  Come, 
and  1  will  show  you  how  I  keep  prepared  for  every  emergency  of 
combat."     And  so  saying,  the  'tzin  led  the  visitors  out. 

They  went  to  the  garden,  followed  by  the  retainers  lounging  at 
the  door.  A  short  walk  brought  them  to  a  space  surrounded  by  a 
copse  of  orange-trees,  strewn  with  sand,  and  broad  enough  for  a 
mock  battle  ;  a  few  benches  around  the  margin  afforded  accommo- 
dation to  spectators  ;  a  stone  house  at  the  northern  end  served  for 
armory  and  was  full  of  arms  and  armor.  A  glance  assured  the  visi- 
tors that  the  place  had  been  prepared  expressly  for  training.  Home 
score  or  more  of  warriors,  in  the  military  livery  of  the  -tzin,  already 
occupied  a  portion  of  the  field.  Upon  his  appearance  they  quitted 
their  games,  and  closed  around  him  with  respectful  salutations. 

"  How  now,  my  good  Ohinantlan  !  "  he  said,  pleasantly.  **  Did  I 
not  award  you  a  prize  yesterday  ?  There  are  few  in  the  valley  who 
can  excel  you  in  launching  the  spear. " 

"The  plume  is  mine  no  longer,"  replied  the  warrior.  "I  was 
beaten  last  night.     The  winner,  however,  is  a  countryman." 

'•  A  countryman !  You  Chinautlans  seem  bom  to  the  spear. 
Where  is  the  man  ? " 

The  victor  stepped  forward,  and  drew  up  before  the  master,  who 
regarded  his  braiwny  limbs,  sinewy  neck,  and  bold  eyes  with  undis- 
guised admiration  ;  bo  an  artist  would  regard  a  picture  or  a  statue. 
Above  the  fellow's  helm  floated  a  plume  of  scarlet  feathers,  the 
trophv  of  his  superior  skill. 

"Get  your  spear,"  said  the  'tzin.     "1  bring  you  a  competitor." 

The  spear  was  brought,  an  ugly  weapon  in  any  hand.  The  head 
was  of  copper,  and  the  shaft  six^  a  feet  long.  The  rough  Ohin- 
antlan handled  it  i^Cith  a  loving  ^ip. 

"  Have  you  such  in  Tihuanco '/ "  asked  Quatamozin. 

Hualpa  balanced  the  weapon  and  laughed. 

"We  fiave  only  javelins, — mere  reeds  to  this.  Unless  ^o  hold 
an  enemy  at  bay,  I  hardly  know  its  use.  Certainly,  it  is  not  for 
casting. 

"  Set  the  ma*  ,  men.  We  will  give  the  stranger  a  lesson.  Set  it 
to  the  farthest    urow. " 

A  pine  picket  was  then  set  up  a  hundred  feet  away,  presenting  a 
target  of  the  height  and  breath  of  a  man,  to  which  a  shield  was 
bolted  breast-high  from  the  sand 


(( 


Now  give  the  Chinantlan  room  ! 


>> 


Xu6  wotuoi  oi  tiie  piuuid  bOjCfik  iiis  piac6  ',  &u  v  <ikiiciu(j  One  looZy  ne 
lifted  the  spear  above  his  head  with  the  right  hand,  poised  it  a 
moment,  then  hurled  it  from  him,  and  struck  the  picket  a  palm's 
breadth  below  the  shield. 
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..  Out  out  !'•  oried  the  'tzin.     "  Btiug  me  the  .peat ;  I  have  « 

'"te".«adtf  the^uufc  mu.t  do  «,mething  tor  the  honor  of  hU 

native  hills."  .     ^^^„„xiii--,  „:*h  Guatamozin,"  said 

«  I  cannot  use  a  spear  m  competition  T^^*^  ^"J^*^  brought  a 

produced  from  the  armory,  «id  examined  ""'{"''y-  „ 

^  ' '  See,  good  >tzm,  it  i»  not  true.    .Let  me  have  another. 

If  th^  dainty  UvT,lg  of  Xoli  have  lot  weakened  my  arm,  I  wUl  at 

'' tL' b«3°e™  Cted  at  each  other  wonderingly  and  the  '^zin 
me  '^y^^^'if  "•,    ,       L  i_-i.  -  ^ord  or  a  motion  of  Hualpa  s.   ine 

length  »a<f  J^*'^-   . "  "     j^.  jd  ^  little  left  of  the  centre. 

in   Tihuanco  who  can  do  such  a  deed  ?      I  wiU  have  you  oring 

ta  mj  nXe  prSce  there  are  hundred.  Wer  than  I,  ready  to 
"'"Veu"iri.'enou'^''"l  intended  to  try  you  .further,  indwith 

eJrSa  rid-^-ue^ith^rp^r  \  ^r^  t^ 

SSr  tre.;:c«l'i«  he-foUowed  Guatamozin.  and  a.  they 

"^^mtroirrmii^;  r:J:tr,-Te  whimpered. 

^    _     -  _   ^-  •     — -  1— : i» -K^uf  tb«  T>rmce.  and  so  they 

1  en^^d  r  S.:'"S  Sii-^fT?^-  wove,  brotherhood  of 
mree  hearts  which  wa«  broken  only  by  death. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

NIGHT   AT  THE    CHALCAN's.  * 

The  same  day,  in  the  evening,  Xoli  lay  on  a  lounge  by  the  foun- 
tain under  his  portico.  His  position  gave  him  the  range  of  the 
rooms,  which  glowed  like  day,  and  resounded  with  life.  He  could 
even  distinguish  the  occupations  of  some  of  his  guests.  In  fair 
view  a  group  was  listening  to  a  minstrel  ;  beyond  them  he  occa- 
sionally caught  sight  of  girls  dancing  ;  and  every  moment  peals  of 
laughter  floated  out  from  the  chambers  of  play.  A  number  of  per- 
sons, whose  arms  and  attire  published  them  of  the  nobler  class, 
sat  around  the  Ohalcan  in  the  screen  of  the  curtains,  conversing,  or 
listlessly  gazing  out  on  the  square. 

Gradually  Xoli's  revery  became  more  dreamy  ;  sleep  stole  upon 
his  senses,  and  shut  out  the  lullaby  of  the  fountain,  and  drowned 
the  ii)fluence  of  his  cuisine.  His  patrons  after  a  while  disappeared, 
ar.d  the  watch  )rs  on  the  temples  told  the  pasi^ing  time  without 
awakening  him      Very  happy  was  the  Chalcan. 

The  slumber  waa  yet  sprung  upon  him,  when  an  old  man  and  a 
girl  came  to  the  portico.  The  former,  decrepit  and  ragged,  seated 
himself  on  the  step.  Scanty  hair  hung  in  white  locks  over  his 
face  ;  and  grasping  a  ataff,  he  rested  his  head  wearily  upon  his 
hands,  and  talked  to  himself. 

The  girl  approached  the  Chalcan  with  the  muffled  tread  of  fear. 
She  was  clad  in  the  usual  dress  of  her  class, — a  white  chemise,  with 
several  skirts  short  and  embroidered,  over  which,  after  being  cioss- 
ed  at  the  throat,  a  red  acarf  dropped  its  tasselled  ends  nearly  to 
her  heels.  The  neatness  of  the  garments  more  than  oflFset  cheir 
cheapness.  Above  her  forehead,  in  the  fillet  that  held  the  miiss  of 
black  Jhair  off  her  face,  leaving  it  fully  exposed,  there  was  tho  gleam 
of  a.common  jewel  ;  otherwise  she  waa  without  crnaiaent.  In  all 
beaiity  there  is — nay,  must  be — an  idea  ;  so  that  a  countenance  to 
be  handsome  even,  must  some  way  at  fcight  quicken  a  sentiment  or 
stir  a  memory  in  the  beholder.  It  was  so  here.  To  look  at  the 
old  maa's  guardian  was  to  know  that  she  had  a  sorrow  to  tell,  and 
to  pity  her  before  it  was  told  ;  to  be  sure  that  imder  her  tremulous 
anxiety  there  waa  a  darksome  story  and  an  extraordinary  purpose, 
the  signs  of  which,  too  fine  for  the  materialism  of  words,  but  plain 
to  the  sympathetic  inner  consciousness,  lurked  in  the  corners  of  her 
mouth,  looked  from  her  great  black  eyes,  and  blent  with  every 
action. 

Gliding  over  the  marble,  she  stopped  behind  the  sleeper,  and 
spoke,  without  awakening  him  ;  her  voice  was  too  like  the  murmur 
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nf  the  fountain     Frightened  at  the  words,  low  as  they  were,  she 
hesH^ted  ;  bu^"a  loolf  at  the  old  man  reassured  her,  and  she  called 

'"«' Hoi'nL!  mttress  ! "  he  said,  angrily,  reaching  for  her  hand^ 
"f  wIntTo  see  Xoli,  the  Chalcan,"  she  replied,  escaping  his 

touch.  ,       -xt.  I.-     I" 

*  *  What  have  you  to  do  with  him  f 

TT«  sat  UD  and  looked  at  her  in  wonder.  ,  •   ji-  « 

"What  hive  you  to  do  with  him?"  he  repeated  in  a  kmdher 

'"Uer  face  kindled  with  a  sudden  intelligence.     V  Xoli  !    The  gods 
be  praised  !     And  their  blessing  on  you,  if  you  will  do  a  kind  deed 

for  a  countryman  !  "  .,,„/-.         i.    „uv.  ^««  ? " 

*'  Well '     But  what  beggar  is  that  1     Came  he  with  you  t        ^ 
"  It  is  of  him  I  would  Ipeak.      Hear  me  !  "  she  asked,  drawing 
near'him^'gal"     ''  He  is  ?oor  but  a  Chalcan      I   you  have  mem- 
ory of  .he  city  of  your  birth,  be  merciful  to  b"  child-  , 
*'  His  child  !     Who  1    Nay,  it  is  a  beggar's  tale  !     Ho,  fellow  . 
How  many  times  have  I  driven  you  away  already  1    How  dare  you 

'"  Slowly  the  old  man  raised  his  head  from  his  staS^,  and  turned  his 
face  to  the  speaker  ;  there  was  no  light  there  ;  he  was  blind  ! 
"  By  the  holy  fires,  no  trick  this  !     Say  on,  girl.     He  is  a  Ohal- 

'*^'  Hountt^man  of  yours,"-and  her  tears  fell  fast  «<  A  hut  is 
standing  wh^e  the  caiiseway  leads  from  Chalcp  to  I^tapalapan  •  it 
s  my^ather's.  He  was  happy  un-ler  ts  roof ;  for,  though  blmd 
and  poor  he  could  hear  my  mother's  voice,  which  was  t*^®  kindliest 
thhig  on  earth  to  him.  B^it  Our  Mother  called  her  on  the  coming 
of  aWt  morning,  and  since  then  he  has  asked  f^^^bread,  when  I 
had  nolfa  tuna^  to  give  him.  O  Xoli !  didyou  out  know  wha  it^iB 
to  ask  for  breaJ,  when  there  is  none  !  I  am  his  child,  an^^  c*^ 
think  of  but  one  way  to  quiet  his  cry."  And  she  paused,  looking 
An  his  face  for  encouragement.  „  , 

-Tell  me  your  name,  girl ;  tell  me  your  name,  then  «o  on,    he 
sftid  with  a  trembling  lip,  for  his  soul  was  clever.  ,,^  .     ^ 

At  That  moment  the  old  man  moaned  querulously,  "Yeteve, 

^^Shrwent,  and  clasped  his  neck,  and  spoke  to  him  soothingly. 
Xoli's  Tyes  becle  hSmid  ;  down  in  the  depths  of  his  heart  an 

'''^t:^i:\lTe'^i:T:U^^  musmgly,  thinking  the  syllables 
soft  and  pretty.  "  Oome  ;  stand  here  again,  Yeteve,  said  he, 
'^irldnlhe  dotard  was  pacified.  "  He  wants  bread,  you  say  : 
how  would  you  supply  him  1 " 

#  A  species  of  fig. 
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"  You  are  rich.  You  want  many  slaves  ;  and  the  law  permits 
the  poor  to  sell  themselves.  "•'■  I  would  be  your  slave, — asking  no 
price,  except  that  you  give  the  beggar  bread." 

**  A  slave  !  Sell  yourself  ! "  he  cried  in  dismay.  "  A  slave  !  Why, 
you  are  beautiful,  Yeteve,  and  have  not  bethought  yourself  that 
some  day  the  gods  may  want  you  for  a  victim." 

She  was  silent. 

"  What  can  you  do  ?  Dance  1  Sing  ?  Can  you  weave  soft  veils 
and  embroider  golden  flowers,  like  the  ladies  in  the  palaces  ?  If 
you  can,  no  slave  in  the  Anahuac  will  be  so  peerless  ;  the  lords  will 
bid  more  cocoa  than  you  can  carry  ;  you  will  be  rich." 

"  If  so,  then  can  I  do  all  you  have  said." 

And  she  ran,  and  embraced  the  old  man,  saying,  '*  Patience, 
patience!  In  a  little  while  we  will  have  bread,  and  be  rich.  Yes," 
she  continued,  returning  to  the  Chalcan,  ''they  tauijht  me  in  the 
teocallis,  where  they  would  have  made  me  a  priestess." 

"  It  is  good  to  be  a  priestess,  Yeteve  ;  you  should  have  stayed 
there." 

"  But  I  did  so  love  the  little  hut  by  the  causeway.  And  I  loved 
the  beggar,  and  they  let  me  go." 

"And  now  you  wish  to  sell  yourself?  I  want  slaves,  but  not 
such  as  you,  Yeteve.  1  want  those  who  can  work, — slaves  whom  the 
lash  will  hurt,  but  not  kill.  Besides,  you  are  worth  more  cocoa  than 
I  can  spare.  Keep  back  your  tears.  I  will  do  better  than  buy  you 
myself.  I  will  sell  you,  and  to-night.  Here  in  my  house  you  shall 
dance  for  +  re  bidders.  I  know  them  all.  He  shall  be  brave  and 
rich  and  clrver  who  buys, — clever  and  brave^  and  the  owner  of  a 
palace,  full  of  bread  for  the  beggar,  and  lovo  for  Yeteve  ! " 

Clapping  his  hands,  a  slave  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  Take  yon  beggar,  and  give  him  to  eat.  Lead  him,— Le  is  blind. 
Come,  child,  follow  me."    ** 

He  summoned  his  servants,  and  bade  them  publish  the  sale  in 
every  apartment  ;  then  he  led  the  girl  to  the  hall  used  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  his  own  dancing  girls.  It  was  roomy  and  finely  lighted ; 
the  fl')or  was  of  polished  marble  ;  a  blue  drop  curtain  extended 
across  the  northern  end,  in  front  of  which  were  rows  of  stools, 
handsomely  cushioned,  for  spectators.  '  Music,  mea(*ured  for  the 
dance,  greeted  the  poor  priestess,  and  had  a  magical  effect  upon  her  ; 
her  eyes  brightened,  a  smile  played  about  her  mouth.  Never  was 
the  chamber  of  the  rich  Chalcan  graced  by  a  creature  fairer  or  more 
devoted. 

"A  priestess  of  the  dance  needs  no  teaching  from  me,"  said 
Xoli,  patting  her  flushed  cheek.  "Get  ready  ;  fchey  are  coming. 
Beware  of  the  marble  ;  and  when  I  clap  my  hands,  begin." 
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Springing  to  the  great  curtain,  and  throwing  her  robe  away,  she 

*  Prescott,  Conq.  of  Mexico. 
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.tood  before  it  in  her  «»Pl«,?'f-^„'^ir,,tf  itt^ 
could  have  te'n  more  beantifal ;  ™°''3»/^"„'i„»ii,  JJ^eHe. 
the  relief  of  the  blue  '>»«';8ro™d,  she  jemed  »«        y   P^^  ^^^^ 

.  ""^S  ^^Z'rnr^Conta^'ruuStLn  It  freedom  wa,  oom- 

hurried  to  the  scene,      v  oiuiii.».j Tonnrhtitlan.  but  a  trans- 

mon  enough  among  the  poorer  "'"^"^VrfiCrth  broker  was  a  no- 
action  of  the  kind  under  the  »«»P  ««»  °f  *«  S."  Th"  nobles,  as 
velty  ;  so  that  curiosity  and  expectation  ran  "S"-        .  ^j  ^ 

the/arrived,  occupied  '^e  'P^^  »  S^LX?^^^^^ 

*o:;*Sf'":'H^:nttr'nrth^ 

^oul^er  dignitaries  of  the  cour..-a^^^^^^ 

'■"tit  t:m%*t;Tord'?.*'a!ir%vt^^^^^^^^^^^ 

in  such  unhalloTed  deu  1 " 
The  broker  explained. 

mt^S,  quick  pulsating  fig™' *»"'  *5Kt''wSe*to:RU- 
ffivinc  for  favorable  tokens  from  the  deity.     Ihe  steps  ^^f ®  V" .  JV* 
far  alddiScult;  a  great, variety  of  PO«turing  was  reqW^^ 
head,  arms,  and  feet  had  each  their  parts,  all  ''iJ'^J^^^^^^J^ 
harmony.  At  the  commencement  she  was  trightened  ^7  the  e^tacy 
Lt  possessed  her  ;  suddenly   the  crowd  ^an^hed    and  she^^^^ 
only  the  beggar,  and  him  wanting  bread.     Then  Y'J^^Zirl^ed 
divLelygifl^d^ebounded^^ifwin^^^^^^^ 

»o  f«U  of  soul,  so  intense,  rapt,  .nd  ^^^^J^^.f  *^^**  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
spoil-bound.     When  the  %ttr©  *'aa  ended,  tlu»re  was  an  oucDurss 
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of  voices,  some  bidding,  others  applauding  ;  though  most  of  the 
spectators  were  silent  from  pity  and  admiration. 

Of  the  competitors  the  loudest  was  Iztlil'.  In  his  excitement,  he 
would  have  sacrificed  his  province  to  become  the  owner  of  the  girl, 
Maxtla  opposed  him. 

*'Five  thousand  cocoa!  Hear,  Chalcan !"  shouted  the  Tezcu* 
can. 

**  A  thousand  better  !  "  answered  Maxtla,  laughing  at  the  ca- 
cique's rage. 

♦'  By  all  the  gods,  I  will  have  her  !  Put  me  down  a  thousand 
quills  of  gold  !  " 

"  A  thousand  quills  above  him  !  Not  bread,  but  richei?  for  the 
beggar  !  "  replied  Maxtla,  half  in  derision. 

'•  Two  thousand,— only  two  thousand  quills  !  More,  noble  lords  ! 
She  is  worth  a  palace  !"  sung  Xoli,  trembling  with  excitement  ; 
for  in  such  large  bida  he  saw  an  extraordinary  loan.  Just  then, 
under  the  parted  curtain  of  the  principal  doorway,  he  beheld  one 
dear  to  every  lover  of  Tenochtitlan  ;  he  stopped.  All  eyes  turned 
in  that  direction,  and  a  general  exclamation  foUi>wed,— "  The  'tzin. 
the  'tzin  !  " 

Guatamozin  was  in  full  military  garb,  and  armed.  As  he  lingered 
by  the  door  to  comprehend  the  scene,  what  with  his  height,  brassy 
helm,  and  embossed  shield,  he  looked  like  a  Greek  returned  from 
Troy. 

"  Yeteve,  the  priestess  ! "  he  said.   "  Impossible  !  " 

He  strode  to  the  fiont. 

"  How  ? "  he  said,  placing  his  hand  on  her  head.  •'  Has  Yeteve 
flown  the  temple  to  become  a  slave  ?  " 

Up  to  this  time,  it  would  seem  that,  in  the  fixedness  of  her  pur- 
pose, she  had  beien  bli^id  to  ail  but  the  beggar,  and  deaf  to  every- 
thing but  the  music.  Now  she  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  noble  Aztec, 
sobbing  broken-heartedly.  The  spectators  were  moved  with  sym- 
pathy,— all  save  one. 

"  Who  stays  the  said  t  •h  all  the  gods,  Chalcan,  you  shall  pro- 
ceed '  '* 

Scarcely  had  the  wor  'r  isoen  spoken,  or  the  duller  faculties  under- 
stood them,  before  Guaiamozin  confrorjted  the  speaker,  his  javelin 
drawn,  and  his  ahield  in  readiness.  Naturally  his  countenance  was 
womanly  gentle  ;  but  the  transition  of  feeling  was  mighty,  and  those 
looking  upon  him  then  shrank  with  dread  ;'it  was  as  if  their  calm 
blue  lake  had  in  an  instant  darkened  with  storm.  Face  to  face  he 
stood  with  the  Tezcucan,  the  latter  unprepared  for  combat,  but  in 
nowise  daunted.  In  their  angry  attitude  a  seer  might  have  read  the 
destiny  of  Anahuac. 

One  thrust  of  the  javelin  would  have  sent  the  traitor  tc  Mictlan  ; 

tore  the  vetorans,  recovering  from  their  panic,  could  rush  between 
the  foemen,  all  the  'tzin's  calmness  returned. 
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*^  Xoli  "  he  said,  -  a  prieBtess  belongs  to  the  temple,  aac  cannot 
*'  Xoli,    ne  saia,      »  f  ,    would  have  sent  your  h  itt,  ana 

be  sold  ;  such  is  the  law.  The  «»^«  Jj^^^^"  p^^ove  the  ^irl.  I 
that  of  her  purchaser  to  thu  »  ««««y ^^  Here  is  go  1 ;  give 
will  see  that  she  is  taken  *^  »  P^^^\°%f^Ctn  ^^d,  my 

the  beggar  what  he  wj^ts^J^d  k«J  ?^«^^\^  •      did  not 

lords  and  brethren,    he  added,  t^J^^r  t;  /^„^.  ,g  ^f  ^ur 

think  to  behave  ««  ""f  ^^^^J^'^  Jli'^°  W"d  i.  sacred,  and  accui-sed 

''HeTad  just  arrived  from  his  palace  at  Iztapalapan. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    CHINAWPA. 

m  ,      xu    «un.i  nf  Tecalco   and  Nenetziu,  daughtar  and 
Between  Tula,  the  child  «^Jf  ^^^^^^^^^^  The  same  sports 

child  of  Acatlan,  tl^«r%^Ji«*«*\,\''ultn    and  yet  were,  inseparable, 
had  engaged  them,  and  ^^^y  •^^'^^^^^'^-^Ja^^^^        ikimacy  ;  and 

%Vet:^gfer;i.tlil'sove^tu^^^^^ 

.  rthS^sr/SS^r-S^^^^^^^  must  bethe  morrow 

to  such  a  night !  ^      ,     ^.     beauty  of  the  evening, 

So  thought  *;  P'J^f »  J'^^e^ewXa!  wWch'w»  lying  ^^- 

Bhe  had  flown  f "■» /"'T^J'^^t  „f  the  causeway  to  Tepejaca,  bo- 

L  ph«h  of  light  T-»XftuU  ^  a  t^  «o"fl^    T""  "''»" 

A  "t™»t  "lore  d*8^««>JX  S^inampa  had  doubtleB.  been  a 

who  knitted  the  ?"■»" /'.  ,;„  „  .ni„»  lover  can  build.    The 

lover  of  the  lo^^™^  »"„t  ^™  "eSked  in  hie  plan  ;  he  h«l 
waves  oi  the  lafee  naa  n^^v  m  ^    j^  ^^  troughs, 

Lre  also  such  artisans  m  Tenochti  an^^  .^j^^  ^^ 

Viewed  from  a  distance,  the  c?itnampa^o^o^Q^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

flosrers.  Eicept  ^i^«'%"";f„P;'\^ri,  "'  overed  to"  tho  water's  edge 
the  midst  of  the  green  beau^,^t  ^/^^^^^^g^  l«™i«^^»  ^i*»^ 
with  blooming  shmbbery,  which,  this  evemngv    w.  ^„ 
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the  light  of  lamps.  The  radiance,  glinting  through  the  foliage, 
tinted  the  atmosphere  above  it  with  mellow  rays,  and  seemed  the 
visible  presence  of  enchantment. 

The  humid  night  breeze  blew  dbftly  under  the  raised  walls  of  the 
pavilion,  within  which,  in  a  hammock  that  swung  to  and  fro 
regularly  as  the  chinampa  obeyed  the  waves,  lay  Tula  and  Nenet- 
zin. 

They  were  both  beautiful,  but  different  in  their  beauty.  Tula's 
face  was  round  and  of  a  transparent  olive  complexion,  without 
being  fair ;  her  eyes  were  hazel,  large,  clear,  and  full  of  melancholy 
earnestness ;  masses  of  black  hair,  evenly  parted,  fell  over  her 
temples,  and  were  gathered  behind  in  a  simple  knot ;  with  a  tall, 
full  form,  her  presence  and  manner  were  grave  and  very  queenly. 
Whereas,  Nenetzin's  eyes,  though  dark,  were  bright  witn  the  light 
of  laughter ;  her  voice  was  low  and  sweet,  and  her  manner  that  of  a 
hoyden.    One  was  the  noble  woman,  the  other  a  jocund  child. 

"  It  is  late,  Tula  ;  our  father  may  want  us.     Let  us  return." 

"  Be  patient  a  litt\.  longer.  The  'tzin  will  come  for  us  ;  ha 
promised  to,  and  you  ».:v^^  \e  never  forgets." 

"Patience,  sister!  Au  '.  you  may  say  it,  you  who  know;  but 
how  am  I  to  practise  it, — I,  who  have  jnly  a  }u)pe?" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Nenetzin  ? " 

The  girl  leaned  back,  and  struck  »'8»'8peiided  (ioop,  in  which  was 
perched  a  large  parrot.  The  touch,  hh^'^h  lig%t,  interrupted  the 
pendulous  motion  of  the  bird,,  and  it  pet  ^^^  at  her  hand,  uttering 
a  gruff  scream  of  rage. 

"  You  spoke  of  something  I  know,  and  you  hope.  What  do  you 
mean,  child  ] " 

Nenetzin  withdrew  her  hand  from  the  perch,  looked  in  the 
questioner's  face,  then  crept  up  to  win  her  embrace. 

'*  O  Tula,  I  know  you  are  learned  and  thoughtful.  Often  after 
the  banquet,  when  the  hall  was  cleared,  and  the  music  begun,  have 
I  seen  you  stand  apart,  silent,  while  all  others  danced  or  laughed. 
See,  your  eyes  are  on  me  now,  but  more  in  thought  than  love.  Oh, 
indeed,  you  are  wise.  Tell  me,  did  you  ever  think  of  me  as  a 
woman  1 " 

The  smile  deepened  on  the  lips,  and  burned  in  the  eyes  of  the 
queenly  auditor. 

"  No,  never  as  a  woman,"  continued  Nenetzin.  "  Listen  to  me, 
Tula.  The  other  night  I  was  asleep  in  your  arms,— I  felt  them  in 
love  around  me, — and  I  dreamed  30  strangely. " 

"  Of  what  ? "  asked  Tula,  seeing  she  hesitated. 

"  I  dreamed  there  entered  at  the  palace  door  a  being  with  a 
countenance  white  like  snow,  while  its  hair  and  beard  were  yellow, 
like  the  silk  of  the  maize ;  its  eyes  were  blue,  like  the  deep  water  of 
the  lake,  but  bright,  so  bright  that  they  terrified  while  they 
charmed  me.  Thinking  of  it  now,  O  Tula,  it  was  a  man,  though  it 
looked  like  a  god.     Ho  entered  at  the  palace  door,  and  came  into. 
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the  ^at  chamber  where,  our  f»*er  f  J^*  ^-^f  ^Te';;,-  ™«ter! 
came  not  barefooted  ""VinraAdlisSga  feeling  thrilled 
and  our  father  a  .lave     Lo^kint  and  '«t«>«g^  ,.^=  ,  yes.- 

rn^7f*S:l''rnr»ClTh\raetedL''agirl,I  ha,^ 

''•)^  YeVrnge  1?^-^-  tntni:':nd'.t'o?:f;^ho';fe, '••'""' 

that  feeling  was."  ^  ^^^|.  i  cannot  tell 

"  Nay  T  can  tell  you  whence  the  water  nows,  uui, 

^°^'  Weu/aince  then  I  have  had  a  hope-" 

::?S^  ^  =M^.  ^'::^-"w:o  =  .hat  u . 

3no-x^«^?^?nrouA%i"^tS 

nnlwm>rbl:ird  a"Sf.gtTe  laid  her  face  in  Tula'. 

bosom.  .,      |j^„„f„;„  with  her  face  hidden,  and 

Both  were  ^^l^P^,/''^^^!;.^^^^^^ 

the  one  a.  it  had  on  the  heart  »f  'h' ;*»'.,  ,  ^i.u,.     ..  Look  up, 

the  dream  to  yon. 

The  girl  raised  her  head.  Quetzal'  ?     N©  1 

"Did  you  ever  see  Mualox   the  old  paba  oy^"«  ^^^, 

r^  V"'  Vffs\lX'nZ^  gU^^^^^^^^  "w^ys  goes  to  his 
rrtt  w^r^hV^he^go^  I  went  theje  «- to  «.a.e  an  .« 
1  climbed  the  steps  went  ^°  J^^^J^  *^' VS  camn^^ 
the  altar,  and  turned  t«.d«P*'^*\^^i  ion^*VwW  white  beard. 
,  the  door,  wearing  a  aurpbce  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^  pavemenlat  my  feet. 
He  looked  at  me,  then  ^«^f '  ^^^J^rrj^^^'g^^  « I  bow  to  you, 
I  shrank  away.     '  Fear  not,  O  ™»  •   ^^  3'  ^^      you  shaU  he 

not  for  wh.t  you  a-' X*,/?y  "^ith'  tSat  he  ar^se,  ^J^it  me 
queen  m  your  fathei  s  pcuace .        "  ^t'  ^^r; 

*°"She  BO  ?    How  did  he  know  you  were  Tula,  t# king'. 
">»?8ii!lir.^-  „f  th.  rnvsterv.    I  never  .aw  him  before^^nor, 

r^S  •nr^'tii:^^rrbe&  ^t 

and  prophet  1"  . 
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•'A  queen  !  You  a  queen  !  I  will  kiaB  you  now,  and  pray 
for  you  then.  And  they  threw  their  arms  lovingly  around  each 
other. 

Then  the  bird  above  them  awoke,  and,  with  a  fluttering  of  its 
scarlet  wings,  cried,  "  Guatamo  !  Guatamo  !  "—taught  it  by  the 
patient  love  of  Tula. 

"0,  what  a  time  that  will  be  !  "  Nenetzin  went  on,  with  spark- 
ling eyes.  "  What  a  garden  we  will  make  of  Anahuac  !  How 
happy  we  shall  be  !  None  but  the  brave  and  beautiful  shall  come 
around  us  ;  for  you  will  be  queen,  my  Tula." 

"  Yes  ;  and  Nenetzin  shall  have  a  lord,  he  whom  she  loves  best 
for  she  will  be  as  peerless  as  I  am  powerful,"  answered  Tula,  humor- 
ing the  mood.      '♦  Whom  will  she  take  ?     Let  us  decide  now,— 
there  are  so  many  to  choose  from.     What  says  she  to  Cacauia. 
lord  of  Tezcuco?" 

The  girl  made  no  answer. 

"  There  is  the  lord  of  Chinantla,  once  a  king,   ,.ho  has  already 
asked  our  father  for  a  wife." 

Still  Nenetzin  was  silent. 

"  Neither  of  them  !   Then  there  are  left  but  the  lord  of  Tlacopan. 
and  IztUr,  the  Tezcucan." 

At  the  mention  of  the  last  name,  a  strong  expression  of  discust 
burst  from  Nenetzin. 

"A  tiger  from  the  museum  first  !  It  could  be  taught  to  love  me 
No,  none  of  them  for  me  ;  none,  Tula,  if  you  let  me  have  my  way 
but  the  white  face  and  blue  eyes  I  saw  in  my  dream." 

"  You  are  mad,  Nenetzin.     That  was  a  god,  not  a  man." 

"  AH  the  better,  Tula  !      The  god  will  forgive  me  for  loving 

Before  Tula  spoke  again,  Guatamozin  stepped  within  the  pavilion 
Nenetzin  was  noisy  in  expressing  her  gladness,  while  the  elder  sister 
betrayed  no  feehng  by  words  ;  only  her  smile  and  the  glow  of  her 
eyes  intensified. 

The  'tzin  sat  down  by  the  hammock,  and  with  his  strong  hand 
staying  its  oscillation,  talked  Ughtly.     As  yet  Tula  knew  nothing  of 
the  proposal  of  the  Tezcucan,  or  of  the  favor  the  king  had  given 
it  ;  butthe  ken  of  lovfl. iguaautfute ja  an  angel's  ;  sorrow  of  the^ 
cherished  heart  cannot  be  hidden  from  it  ;  so  in  his  very  jests  she/ 
detected  a  trouble  ;  but,  thinking  it  had  relation  to  the  condition  >  - 
of  the  Empire,  she  asked  nothing,  while  he^  loath  to  disturb  her  * 
happiness,  counselled  darkly  of  his  own  soui. 

After  a^bile,  as  Nenetzin  prayed  to  return  to  the  city,  they  left 
the  P»vi»  ;  and,  following  a  little  path  through  the  teeming 
shrubbery^nd  under  the  boughs  of  orange-trees,  overarched  like 
an  arbor,  they  came  to  the  'tzin^s  isanoe.  The  keeper  of  the  chin- 
•r.-..^—  „  =s  tiicr**  «ri5ixi  ^i.oau  ouuaios  oi  uowui'a.  Tula  and  ISenetzin 
entered  the  vessel  ;  then  was  the  time  for  the  slave  ;  so  he  threw 
m  the  bundles  until  they  were  yearly  buried  under  them,— his  gifts 
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of  We  »nd  .llegianc     Wl-.»  th.  rower.  p«»hed  off,  he  kaelt  with 
his  face  to  the  earth.  OuaLamozia  told  the  atorv 

^  OUding  homeward 'h^74^?Ahr^^^^^^  ^„„„^  to 

^Vr  itT.VvtV.t  lit  untU  tL  temple  «Ui.n«  U.  own. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


COUET  GOSSIP. 


..  A  PINCH  Of  your  .nuff,  Xoli !    To  be  out  «">•  ^^^  ^"JJ'u  vt? 

While  8peaklng,-tbt^  .c.,ne  being  in  h«  putque  room,-he  u.icov 
ered  a  gilded  jar  sitting  upon  the  counter. 

Zt  K:^ihl'rn^  r=y.  then  ru.W  to  t^^^^^^^^^^ 

tk'  Hfuth«er  ^X"t.'rwi  Vp:J:^nV 

sneezing  had  been  reduced  to  an  Aztec  science. 

-  Elegant  !    By  the  Sun,  IJef,  ""P'^^'^  \.  g„^^  ,„,ht  to  be  the 
«  No  doubt,"  responded  the  Chalcan.      .  J"?n  ou>jni 

effect  of  tobacco  and  rose-leaves,  moisted  J^^^^^^t  ^om  the  Ung  "'' 

*")?^e'Ari;'  myt^  "'how  dull  I  w«  !  „  You  are  preparing  for 

*''?.'C«oot'^X'r:onhl°S  "q?ui  of  goW  I  Wd  for  your 
priJ»"ttrlther  evening"  «.id  Maxtla,  P^"*  »».»^':»*^:  *5 
t£  remark.     "  1  concluded  to  change  the  inveBtment ,  they  are  au 

in  that  collar  and  loop." 
^tSS/'wHieweller  in  the  city  could  sen  you  one  so 

"'-Not  one.     I  bought  it  of  Oacama.      It  is  a  crown  jewel  of 

'''.'""u  were  lucky,  my  lord.    But,  if  you  will  allow  me,  what  be-, 
came  of  the  priestess  1    Saw  you  ever  such  dancing  ? 
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im,  at  the  end 
•  water  and  a 
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But  tell  me  ; 
>m  the  king  1 '' 
olumaje^  which 
;ng1    No  ;  my 
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sell  you  one  so 
crown  jewel  of 
)W  me,  what  be-. 


at  fMt  by  Mtar* 

itory  wag  told 

'  wore,  by 

uuld  have 

both  better 

before  ;  more- 


*  You  are  !"♦«  inquiring,  Chalcan.     The  b    ^ar  ^ 
vation  that  nu  ..  ,  but  you  were  nearer  death.     Tbt 
thekinP'      »h,  you  turn  pale.     Well  you  may-     a^ 
the  files  of  the  lemple,  if  the  girl  had  bee 
flayed  alive  both  buyer  and  seller.     Hereafter 
look  mor»'  oloaely  t  >  th    law." 

"But  she  moved   ay  pity  as  it  was  never  m  , 

over,  she  tola      »  they  had  discharged  her  fron.  ...e  temple." 

No  matter ;  the  peril  is   over,    and   our  hearts  are  our  own 
erdav  I  saw  hp^  in  the  train  of  the  princess  Tula.     1'he  'tzin 
ared  for  her      B».       leaking  of  the  princess,— the  banquet  to-mor- 
row night  will  be  '  " 

The  Ohalcan  di  .p  ^d  the  precious  loop.     Gossip  that  concerned 
vhe  court  was  one  of  his  special  weaknesses, 

'•You  know,"  continued  Maxtla,  "  that  the  'tzin  has  always  been 
a  favorite  of  the  king's—" 

**  As  he  always  deserved  to  be." 
Not  BO  fast,  Chalcan  !  Keep  your  praise.  You  ought  to  know 
that  nothing  la  so  fickle  as  fortune  ;  that  what  was  most  popular 
yesterday  may  be  most  unpopular  '  o-day.  Hear  me  out.  You  also 
know  that  Iztlil',  the  Tezcucan,  was  down  in  the  royal  estimation 
quite  as  much  as  the  'tzin  was  up  ;  on  which  account,  more  than 
anything  else,  ho  lost  his  father's  city." 

Xoli  rested  bis  elbow  on  the  counter  and  listened  eagerly. 
"It  has  been  agreed  on  all  sides  for  years,*'  continued  Maxtla,  in 
his  modulated  voice,  "that  the  'tzin  and   "  jla  were  to  be  married 
upon  her  coming  of  age.     No  one  elso     ^as  pregumed  to  pay  her 
court,  lest  it  might  be  an  interference,     ^^ow,  the  whole  thing  is  at 
an  end.     Iztlil',  not  the  'tzin,  is  the  fortunate  man." 
"  Iztlil' !     And  to-morrow  night !  " 
The  palace  was  alive  last  evening  as  with  a  swarming  of  bees 
Some  were  indignant,— all  astonished.     In  fact,  Xoli,  I  believe  th© 
tzin  had  as  many  friends  as  the  king.     Several  courtiers  openly 
defended   him,  notwithstanding  his  fall,— something  that,  to  my 
knowledge,  never  happened  before.     The  upshot  was,  that  a  herald 
went  m  state  to  Iztapalapan  with  a  decree  prohibiting  the  'tzin  from 
visiting  Tenochtitlan,  under  any  pretence,  until  the  further  plea- 
sure of  the  king  is  made  known  to  him." 

* '  Banished,  banished  !  But  that  the  noble  Maxtla  told  by  which 
the  result  was  brought  about.  Look  you,  Chalcan :  the  'tzin  loved 
the  princess,  and  was  contracted  to  her,  and  now  comes  this  banish- 
ment just  the  day  before  the  valley  is  called  to  witness  her  be- 
trothal to  the  Tezcucan.  Certainly  it  would  ill  beeome  'tzm  to  be 
a  guest  at  such  a  banquet." 

*•  I  understand,"  said  Xoli,  with  a  cunning  smile.  "  It  was  to 
save  his  pride  that  he  was  banished." 

"If  to  be  a  Ckaloan  is  to  be  so  stupid,  I  thank  the  gods  for  mak. 
mg  me  what  I  am  !  "  cried  Maxtla,  impatiently.     "  What  cares  the 
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g^eat  king  for  the  pride  of  the  enemy  he  would  humblel    The  ban- 

ishment  is  a  P^^^'^^y'r^^'^i^g'^hioh  theChalcan  hung  U«  head. 
There  was  a  pause,  d«"f «  ™°5  .  ^^  ^ged  to  be  a  warnor,  lov- 
"  Ah.  Xoli  !  The  king  has  changed  ,ne  ^«"       j^  j   j  ^^^  ^ot 

ing  ^aiiiors  as  the  eagle  -v««;^/X  ^^ted^^^^^^^  have  made 

speak.    Time  was  when  "oenvious-heartea  ^n^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

Kbelieve  that  ^"^^"^^^^^Jf^b^tei^f^^^^  sits  in  the 

Iztapalapan.     Now,  »««7"^tle3^  Td   Z  ^^^^1  ^^ 

depths  of  his  palace,  »«d  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  -  «aid  Mualox  ;  and  the 
lievea  everything.  ^^^,"  j^^'^Bat  enough,--more  than  enough  ! 
days  strengthen  the  pi^l^hecy.    ^^a\«^^7,^„»  Ustene^  to-yea    the 

r^rii^er  fn\Sng,'ritf /am  no?  the  manufac- 
turer.  i'areweU."  chief,— but  a  moment,"  «»i<i  the 

rZ^^  "l-rhTveliv^tl  atiSoh  I  de«re  you  to  in.»«ar- 
«lmi;g»u„ted»iua.^.^^^^^^^^  you  that 

the  drink  was  without  arr^al.  indebted  to  our  her^, 

«  Look  you,  Chaloan.    They  "^y  J®  ^r^J^^    ^^    ^^t  hereafter  I 
our  minstrels,  «^<i  ^^P^'^*^^^^^^^ 

shall  go  farther  m  the  faith.  i-J^^J^f  jy^  ^^t  kugh.    I 

ant  as  a  song,  a-^  b-  {01  the  v^^^^J^^of  a^pr^y^^  ^^^ 

am  m  earnest,     lou  snau  "«  ^»""        ,    «  ^  the  banquet  to- 

show  that  it?.n7"^.^T'^;,r,o^^^  hentllmM, 

morrow,  and  the  kmg  »]^J^lJ^7j^^;,e  W^  liq«*>'  »  "°^ 

and  above  aU  else,  beware  that  tne  vase  noiui  t& 

empty  when  I  call  for  it.     FareweU  ! 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

QVAtJf^OZlS  ANB   MUALOX. 

V.  the  .tep.  of  the  old  ^^  »' «;itSirti"thX'"?2:?'^i^tiS" 
bMMoet,  went  G-^tomoBm  unatte^ed^  ^^  »^_^^  .^  ^  ^^^^ 

"^  TS  iHi  C^'and  VSon,  'but  could  not  aU  dii^uiM  the 
SSiy'bl^gt^t^^^'''"-  OUMbingthe.tep.dow- 
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ly,  and  without  halting  at  the  top  to  note  the  si^pas  of  the  oitv,  all 
astir  with  life,  he  crossed  the  azoteaa,  entered  the  chamber  most 
sanctified  by  the  presence  of  the  god,  and  before  the  image  bowed 
awhile  in  prayer.     Soon  Mualox  came  in. 

•'  Ask  anything  that  is  not  evil,  O  best  beloved  of  Quetzal',  and 
it  shall  be  granted,"  said  the  paba,  solemnly,  laying  a  hand  on  the 
visitor's  shoulder.  "I  knew  you  were  coming  ;  I  saw  you  on  the 
lake.     Arise,  my  son." 

Guatamozin  stood  up,  and  flung  back  his  hood. 

**  The  houne  is  holy,  Mualox,  and  T  have  come  to  speak  of  the 
things  of  life  that  have  little  to  do  with  religion." 

"  That  is  not  possible.  E/ery thing  has  to  do  with  life,  which 
has  all  to  do  with  heaven.  Speak  out.  This  presence  will  keep 
you  wise  ;  if  your  thoughts  be  of  wrong,  it  is  not  likely  you  will 
give  them  speech  in  the  venr  ear  of  Quetzal'." 

Slowly  the  'tzin  then  said, — 

'♦Thanks,  father.     In  what  I  have  to  say,  I  will  be  brief,  and 
endeavor  not  to  forget  the  presence.    You  love  me,  and  I  am  come 
for  counsel.    You  know  how  often  those  most  discreet  in  the  affairs 
of  others  are  foolish  in  what  concerns  themselves.     Long  time  ago 
you  taught  me  the  importance  of  knowledge  ;  how  it  was  the  divine 
secret  of  happiness,  and  stronger  than  a  spear  to  win  victories,  and 
better  in  danger  than  a  shield  sevon  times  quilted.     Now  I  have 
come  to  say  that  my  habits  of  study  have  brought  evil  upon  me  ; 
out  of  the  solitude  in  i^hich  I  was  toiling  to  lay  up  a  great  know- 
ledge, a  misfortune  has  arisen,  father  to  my  ruin.     My  stay  at 
home  has  been  misconstrued.     Enemies  have  said  I  Icved  books  \    *>•  \ 
less  than  power ;  they  charge  that  in  the  quiet  of  my  gardens  I  | 
have  been  taking  counsel  of  my  ambitioa,  which  nothing  satisfies/ 
but  the  throne  ;  and  so  they  have  estranged  from  me  the  love  of  V 
the  king.     Here  against  his  order,  forbidden  the  city," — and  as  he  ( 
spoke  he  raised  his  head  proudly,— "forbidden  the  city,  behold-/ 
me,  paba,  a  banished  man  !  " 

Mualox  smiled,  and  grim  satisfaction  was  in  the  smile. 

'*  If  you  seek  sympathy,"  he  said,  '*  the  errand  is  fruitless.  I 
have  no  sorrow  for  what  you  call  your  misfortune." 

*'  Let  me  understand  you,  father." 

'•  I  repeat,  I  have  no  sorrow  for  you.  Why  should  I  ?  I  see 
you  as  you  should  see  yourself.  You  confirm  the  lessons  of  which 
yon  complain.  Not  vainly  that  you  wrought  in  solitude  for  know- 
ledge, which,  while  I  knew  it  would  make  you  a  mark  for  even 
kingly  envy,  I  also  intended  should  make  you  superior  to  misfor- 
tunes and  kings.  Understand  you  now  ?  What  matters  that  you 
are  maligned  ?  What  is  banishment  ?  They  only  liken  you  the  more 
to  Quetzal',  whose  coming  triumph. — heed  me  well,  O  'tzin,— whose 
coming  trimph  shall  be  your  triumph." 

The  look  and  voice  of  the  holy  man  were  those  of  one  with 
authority. 
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»  For  this  time,"  he  continued,  "  and  othersUke  it,  7^  ^«  ?^»^ 
I  tho^u^hfto  arm  your  soul  yifX'^^eut^^^^^^ 
t^C^^T^^^^^^'    Bu\  your  story 

"'^h'l  Witeilu^hed  «.d  he  -P^^^^^tveTbt^^^^^^ 
"You  have  known  and  encouraged  the  love  i  o®?^  *"^  ?      . 

uSo.,  tif  Cq^Woh^i  king  hold,  to-night  i.  to  m.k.  pub- 
K  beteothal  of  M»  to  Mil;,  the  Tezouean  ! 

::  Ki^^^td'the  t'T^bfeLn  .  friend'.  I  nught  have  ad^jd 
him  f  SinTmy  own.  I  hjv.  no  conftdenoe  m  my«lf .    I  repo.e 

-  The  nation  1 "  repeated  the  'tei«;  -l^jly-    .. ,  ,   ^^  withdrawn 

pending  over  onr  '»'^*'y>  "J"    ^ttet  thi^Sh«  «  war- 
ed ;  her  eii.tenoe,  uid  the  glory  (ur.fl  power  "■"  ""  „  ,j^ 

riot  ;orrn.%^e"tem^^^^^^  -^ 

nr?hrb^^:'u"r'iS''p.ba  might  i»ve„^-^s 

i-r^^d'^uir-ie'K^KSS'r 

rior  there  mixed  an  ambition  no  longer  selfiah,  but  aU  hi8  coun 

*''Mualox  iinaUy  concluded  ;  The  fntSre  belongs  ^^^^^<^^^ 
nnlv  the  nrewnt  i«  our..  Of  that  let  ub  thiuk._  AamR^j^our 
"      troubles  worthy  vengeance  :  dare  — "  -"  "-s  «"-  -««  =«-  -"  " 


doing  1    My  son,  why  are  you  here  r' 
"  Does  my  father  seek  to  mortify  me  t 
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"  Would  the  'tzin  have  me  encourage  folly,  if  not  vrorae  1  And 
that  in  the  presence  of  my  god  and  hio  ?  " 

"  Speak  plainly,  Mualox. 

*'  So  I  will.  Obey  the  king.  Go  not  to  the  palace  to-night.  If 
the  thought  of  giving  the  woman  to  another  is  so  hard,  could  you 
endure  the  sight  ?  Think  :  if  present,  what  could  you  do  to  pre- 
vent the  betrothal  ? " 

A  savage  anger  flashed  from  the  'tzin's  face,  and  he  answered, 
"  What  would  I  ?  Slay  the  Tezcucan  on  the  step  of  the  throna, 
though  I  died  !  " 

"  It  would  come  to  that.  And  Anahuac  !  What  then  of  her  1" 
said  Mualox,  in  a  voice  of  exceeding  sorrow. 

The  love  the  warrior  bor6  his  country  at  that  moment  surpassed 
all  others  and  his  rage  passed  away. 

"True,  most  true  !  If  it  should  be  u^  you  say,  that  my  des- 
tiny—" 

**  If  !  O  *tzin,  if  you  live  !  If  Anahuac  lives  !  If  there  are 
gods  !  — " 

''Enough,  Mualox!  T  know  what  you  would  say.  Content 
you  ;  I  give  you  all  faith.  The  wrong  that  tortures  rae  is  not  alto- 
gether that  the  woman  is  to  be  given  to  anotb  hei  memory  I 
could  pluck  from  my  heart  as  a  feather  from  ^-  ^  .Ira.  If  that 
were  all,  I  could  curse  the  fate,  and  submit  ;  but  there  is  more  : 
for  the  sake  of  a  cowardly  policy  I  have  been  put  to  shame  ;  treach- 
ery and  treason  have  been  crowned,  loyalty  and  blood  dittgraced. 
Hear  me,  father  !  After  the  decree  of  interdiction  was  served  upon 
me,  I  ventured  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  king,  and  he  was  spurn- 
ed from  the  palace.  Next  went  the  lord  Ouitlahua,  uncle  of  mine, 
and  true  lover  of  Anahuac  ;  he  was  forbidden  the  mention  of  my 
name.  I  am  not  withdrawn  from  the  world  ;  my  pride  will  not 
down  at  a  word  ;  so  wronged,  I  cannot  reason  ;  therefore  I  am 
.here." 

'*  And  the  coming  is  a  breach  of  duty  ;  the  risk  is  great.  Return 
to  Iztapalapan  before  the  midnight  is  out.  And  I, — but  you  do 
not  know,  my  son,  what  a  fortune  has  befallen  me. "  The  paba 
smiled  faintly.  ''I  have  been  promoted  to  the  palace  ;  I  am  a 
councillor  at  the  royal  table. " 

"  A  councillor  !     You,  father  ?  " 

The  good  man's  face  grew  serious  again.  *'  I  accepted  the  apoint- 
ment,  blinking  good  might  result.  But,  alas  !  the  hope  was  vain. 
Montezuma,  once  so  wise,  is  past  counsel.  He  will  take  no  guid- 
ance. And  what  a  vanity  !  O  'tzin,  the  asking  me  to  the  palace 
was  itself  a  crime,  since  it  was  to  make  me  a  weapon  in  his  hand 
with  which  to  resist  the  holy  Quetzal*.  As  though  I  could  not  see 
thejiesign  ! " 

Jtie  laughed  soorufuUy,  and  then  said, "  But  be  not  detained,  my 
son.  What  I  can,  I  wiU  do  for  you  ;  at  the  counsel-table,  and  else- 
where, as  opportunity  may  offer,  I  will  exert  my  influence  for  your 
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reBtoratioB  to  the  city  «id  palace.     Go  now^  .Farewell ;  p«toe  be 
with  YOU.     To-morrow  1  will  send  you  tidingi.  f^^nu 

Thereupon  he  went  out  of  the  tower,  and  down  into  the  temple. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  king's  banquet. 

At  last  the  evening  of  the  royal  banquet  arrived,— theme  of  in- 
fessStiSk  aid  object  of  preparation  for  two  days  and  anight, 
ouTTthe  capital  no  lesa  than  in  it ;  f  oV  all  the  nobler  classes  with- 
^  a  convenSnt  radius  of  the  lake  had  been  bidden  and,  with 
LkpeoprS  distinction,  such  as  successful  artists,  artisans,  and 

""Ttt^not  to  be  supposed  that  a  king  of  Montezuma's  Bubtle^  m 
matters  governmental  could  overlook  the  importance  of  the  soml 
elGiaent    or  neglect  it.     Education  imports  a  society  ;  more  yet, 
^cade^es  such'as  were  in  Tenochdtlan  for  the  culture  of  women 
always  import  a  refined  and  cultivated  society.    And  such  there  was 

"M^pXrfythe'entertainment  will  be  feeble  I  know,  and  I 
give  it^rather  as  a  suggestion  of  the  reality,  which  ™  gorgeous 
enouirh  to  be  interesting  to  any  pursling  even  of  th    court  of  llis 
MoSfcatholic  Majesty  ;  for,  though  heaUien  »" '«1^,^««'  ^^"*«- 
zuma  was  not  altogether  barbarian  in  taste;  and  sooth  to  ^y,  no 
monarch  in  Christendom  better  understood  the  infltt^nf «  o^.  ^"^P- 
ness  splendidly  maintained.   About  it,  moreover,  was  all  that  makes 
chWal?rador5>le,-the  dance,  the  feast,  the  wassail ;  b'ave  men, 
fL  women,  and  the  majesty  of  royalty  in  state  amidst  its  most  ab- 
solute proofs  of  power.  i.u«„„. 
On  such  occasions  it  was  the  custom  of  the  great  lung  to  throi^ 
open  the  palace,  with  all  its  accompaniments,  for  the  delight  ot  ma 
aiests,  admitting  them  freely  to  avUry,  menagerie,  M  garden,  the 
latter  itself  spacious  enough  for  the  recreatioa  of  thirty  thousand 

^^The  house,  it  must  be  remembered,  formed  a  vast  square,  with 
putioa  or  court-yards  in  the  interior^  around  which  tho  rooms  were 
ranged  The  part  devoted  to  domestic  uses  was  magnificently  fur- 
nished. Another  very  considerable  portion  was  neceasarv  to  the 
state  and  high  duties  of  the  monarch  ;  such  were  offices  for  his  func- 
tionaries, quarters  for  his  guards,  and  chambers  for  the  safe  deposit 
of  the  archives  of  the  Empire,  consisting  of  maps,  laws  decrees  wad 
nrftoUmations.  accouuts  and  reports  financial  and  military,  ana  ttte 
Cumulated  trophies  of  campaigns  imd  conquests  i""!f^«f;^*«; 
When  we  consider  the  regard  m  which  the  king  was  held  by  his 
people,  amounting  almost  to  worship^  and  their  cunpsity  to  see  ^1 
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that  pertained  to  his  establishment,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  what 
the  palace  and  its  appurtenances  were  as  accessories  to  one  of  his 
entertainments. 

Passing  from  the  endless  succession  of  rooms,  the  visitor  might 
go  into  the  garden,  where  the  <^alks  were  freshly  strewn  with 
shells,  the  shrubbery  studded  with  colored  lamps,  the  fountains 
all  at  play,  and  the  air  Icikled  with  the  pCTfiBir**  '^^  ^"TflVTIi  TT^ch 
wflTA  ftn  \^^t>^  pnaamn,  ft|n|  flflfttriftrt  ftVArygj^fire  a  part  of  eTery- 

thmg.  '     ~* 

~  And  all  this  convenience  and  splendor  was  not  wasted  upon  an 
inappreoiative  horde, — ferocious  Caribs  or  simple  children  of  His- 
paniola.  At  such  times  the  order  requiring  the  wearing  of  nequen 
watt  suspended  ;  so  that  in  the  matter  of  costume  there  were  no 
limits  upon  the  guest,  except  such  as  were  prescribed  by  his  taste 
or  condition.  In  the  animated  current  that  swept  from  room  to 
room  and  from  house  to  garden  might  be  seen  citizens  in  plain  at- 
tire, anJ  warriors  arrayed  in  regalia  which  permitted  all  dazzling 
colors,  and  pabas  hooded,  surpliced,  and  gowned,  brooding  darkly 
even  there,  and  stoled  minstrels,  with  their  harps,  and  pages,  gay 
as  butterflies,  while  over  all  was  the  beauty  of  the  presence  of 
lovely  women. 

Yet,  withal,  the  presence  of  Montezuma  was  more  attractive  than 
the  calm  night  in  the  garden  ;  neither  stars,  nor  perfumed  summer 
airs,  nor  singing  fountains,  nor  walks  strewn  with  shells,  nor  chMsit 
of  minstrels  could  keep  the  guests  from  the  great  haJl  where  he  sat 
in  state ;  so  that  it  was  alike  the  centre  of  all  coming  and  all  going. 
There  the  aged  and  sedate  whiled  away  the  hours  in  conversation  ; 
the  young  danced,  laughed,  and  were  happy  ;  and  in  the  common 
joyousness  none  exceeded  the  beauties  of  the  harem,  trMisiently 
released  from  the  jealous  thraldom  that  made  the  palace  their 
prison. 

From  the  housetops,  or  from  the  dykes,  or  out  on  the  water, 
the  common  people  of  the  capital,  in  vast  multitudes,  witnessed  I 
the  coming  of  the  guests  across  the  lake.  The  rivaliy  of  the  great 
lords  and  families  was  at  all  times  extravagant  in  the  matter  of 
pomp  and  show ;  a  king's  banquet,  however,  seemed  its  special 
opportunity,  and  the  lake  its  particular  field  of  display.  The  king 
Cacama,  for  example,  left  his  city  in  a  canoe  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship, pranked  with  pennons,  ribbons,  and  garlands  ;  behind  him, 
or  at  his  right  and  left,  constantly  ploying  and  deploying,  attended 
a  flotilla  of  hundreds  of  canoes  only  a  little  less  rich  in  decoration 
than  his  own,  itnd  timed  in  every  movement,  even  that  of  the  pad- 
dles, by  the  music  of  conch-shells  and  tambours ;  yet  princely  as 
the  turn-out  was,  it  did  not  exceed  that  of  the  lord  Ouitlahua, 
governor  of  Iztapalapan.  And  if  others  were  inferior  to  them  in 
extravagance,  nevertheless  they  helped  clothe  the  beloved  sea  with 
a  beauty  and  interest  scarcely  to  be  imi^ined  by  people  who  never 
witujMs^  or  pead  pf  the  grai^d  Venetian  page^ntu. 
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Arrived  at  the  capital,  the  younger  warriors  PJ^oeeded  to  the 
palace  afoot  ;  while  the  matrons  and  maids,  and  the  older  and 
more  dignified  lords,  were  borne  thither  in  palanquins.  By  evening 
the  whole  were  assemuled.  .  ,  .   ,  ,„  *k^ 

About  the  second  quarter  of  the  night  two  men  came  up  the 
great  street  to  the  palace,  and  made  their  way  through  the  palan- 
quins stationed  there  in  waiting.  They  were  guests  ;  -o  their  garbs 
bespoke  them.  One  woru  the  gown  and  earned  the  harp  of  a  min- 
strel •  very  white  locks  escaped  from  his  hood,  and  a  stall  was  re- 
quired to  assist  his  enfeebled  steps.  The  other  was  younger,  and 
with  consistent  vanity  sported  a  military  costume.  To  8»y  tnj 
truth,  his  extremely  warlike  demeanor  lost  nothing  by  the  flash  ot 
a  dauntless  eye  and  a  step  that  made  the  pave  rmi?  again. 

An  official  received  them  at  the  door,  and,  by  request,  conducted 

them  to  the  garden.  ,         .,J.^^.  t    \      <»  t* 

"  This  is  indeed  royal ! "  the  wamor  said  to  the  mmstrel.  it 
befrildersme.     Be  yours  the  lead. "  ^.   .  .i,    u    v^  fVof 

"  [  know  the  walks  as  a  deer  his  paths,  or  a  bird  the  brake  that 
shelters  its  mate.  Come,"  and  the  voice  was  strangely  firm  for 
one  so  aged,— "come,  let  us  see  the  company. 

Now  and  then  they  passed  ladies,  escorted  by  gallants,  and  fre- 
quently there  were  pauses  to  send  second  looks  after  the  handsome 
soldier,  and  words  of  pity  for  his  feeble  companion.  By  and  by, 
coming  to  an  intersection  of  the  walk  they  were  pursuing,  they 
were  hailed,—"  Stay,  minstrel,  and  give  «s  a  song. 

By  the  door  of  a  summer-house  they  saw,  upon  atopP^K'  * 
girl  whose  beauty  was  worthy  the  tribute  she  sought.  The  elder 
sat  down  upon  a  bench  and  replied, —  u  <»   v 

♦'  A  wng  is  gentle  medicine  for  sorrows.  Have  you  such  f  \  ou 
are  very  young." 

Her  look  of  sympathy  gave  place  to  one  of  surprise. 

"  I   would   I   were   assured  that   minstrelsy   is    your    proper 

^""^You  doubt  it !     Here  is  my  harp  :  a  soldier  is  known  by  his 

"But  I  have  heard  ydur  voice  before,     she  persisted. 
**  The  children  of  Tenoohtitlan,  and  many  who  are  old  now, 
have  heard  me  sing." 
"  But  I  am  a  Ohalcan." 
"  I  have  sung  in  Ohalco." 

"  May  1  ask  your  name  1"  .  i.u  ii 

"  There  are  many  streets  in  the  city,  and  on  each  they  call  me 

differently." 

The  girl  was  still  perplexed. ^       ^^ 

•'  Minstrels  save  patrous,"  she  said,  aireotiy,  "  wmo — 
**Nay,  child,  this  soldier  here  is  all  the  friend  I  have." 
Some  one  then  threw  asid«  the  vine  that  draped  the  door. 

While  the  minstrel  looked  to  see  who  the  intruder  was,  his  inquis- 
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itor  gased  at  the  soldier,  who,  on  his  poi^t,  was  neither  of  them  ; 
he  was  making  an  obeisance  so  very  low  that  his  face  and  hand 
both  touched  the  ground.  <  **ti  -Si 

''Does  the  minstrel  intend  to  sing,  Teteve?  "  asked  Nenetzin, 
stepping  into  the  light  that  flooded  the  walk. 

The  old  man  bent  forward  on  his  seat. 

"Heaven's  best  blessing  on  the  child  of  the  king!  It  should 
be  a  nobler  hand  than  mine  that  strikes  a  string  to  one  so  beau- 
tiful." 

The  comely  princess  replied,  her  face  beaming  with  pleasure, 
"Verily,  minstrel,  much  familiarity  with 'song  has  given  you 
courtly  speech." 

"  I  have  courtly  friends,,  and  only  borrow  their  words.  This 
plac&  is  fair,  but  to  my  dull  fancy  it  aeems  that  a  maiden  would 
prefer  the  great  hall,  unless  she  has  a  grief  to  indulge." 

"  O,  I  have  a  great  grief,"  she  returned  j  "  though  I  do  borrow 
it  as  you  your  words." 

"  Then  you  love  some  one  who  is  unhappy.  I  understand.  Is 
this  child  in  your  service  ?  "  he  asked,  looking  at  Yeteve.  . 

"  Call  it  mine.     She  loves  me  well  enough  to  serve  me." 
»  The  minstrel  struck  the  strings  of  his  harp  softly,  as  if  com- 
mencing a  mournful  story. 

"  I  have  a  friend,"  he  said,  "a  prince  and  warrior,  w'  ^epre* 
sence  here  is  banned.  He  sits  in  his  palace  to-night,  and  is  \  isited 
by  thoughts  such  as  make  men  old  in  their  youth.  He  has  seen 
much  of  life^  and  won  fame,  but  is  imt  finding  that  glory  does  not 
sweeten  misfortune,  and  that  of  all  things,  ingratitude  k  the  most 
bitter.  His  heart  is  set  upon  a  noble  woman  ;  and  now,  when 
his  love  is  strongest,  he  is  separated  from  her,  and  may  not  say 
farewelL  O,  it  is  not  in  the  ear  of  a  true  woman  that  lover  so  un- 
happy could  breathe  his  story  in  vain.  What  would  the  princess 
Nenetzin  do,  if  she  knew  a  service  of  hers  might  soothe  his  great 
grief  1 " 

Nenetzin'a  eyes  were  dewy  with  tears. 

"  Good  minstrel,  I  know  the  story  ;  it  is  the  'tzin's.  Are  you  a 
friend  of  his  1" 

"  His  true  friend.     I  bring  his  farewell  to  Tula." 

"  I  will  serve  him.''  And,  stepping  to  the  old  man,  she  laid  her 
hand  on  his.     "  Tell  me  what  to  do,  and  what  you  would  have." 

"  Only  a  moment's  speech  with  her." 

"With  Tula?" 

"  Only  to  say  the  farewell  he  cannot.  Go  to  the  palace  and  tell 
her  what  I  seek.  I  will  follow  directly.  Tell  her  she  may  know 
me  in  the  throng  by  these  locks,  whose  whiteness  will  prove  my 

SI|AV44ASy   aMi4    iXa  r '}v*Kf*M»  AA.M\*   XtmlTvAiwar,    X    VVlZI   LWaHw    mIV    mm*'^     «v  IwIX    *St 

branch  of  this  vi^.e  ;  its  leaves  will  mark  me,  and  at  the  same  time 
teU  her  that  his  love  is  green  as  in  the  day  a  king's  smile  sunned  it 
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into  ripeneM.     Be  qniok.     The  moment  comes  when  the  oannotin 

honor  uiten  to  the  measage  I  am  to  speak."  v      •  j 

He  bent  over  his  harp  again,  and  l^enetzin  and  Yeteve  numea 

away.  

CHAPTER  X. 

THE   'TZIN'S  love. 

The  minstrel  stayed 'a  while  to  dress  his  harp  with  the  vine. 

'•  A  woman  would  have  done  it  better  ;  they  have  a  special  cun- 
ning for  such  things  ;  yet  it  will  serve  the  purpose.  Now  let  us 
on  1 "  he  said,  when  the  task  was  finished. 

To  thfl  palace  then  they  turned  their  steps.  As  they  approached 
it,  the  wi5k  became  more  crowded  with  guests.  Several  times  the 
minstrel  was  petitioned  to  stay  and  sing,  but  he  excused  himself. 
He  proceeded,  looking  steadily  at  the  ground,  as  is  the  custom  of 
the  very  aged.  Amongst  others,  they  met  Maxtla,  gay  in  his  trap- 
pings as  a  parrot  from  the  Great  River. 

"  Good  minstrel,"  he  said, "  in  your  wanderings  through  the  gar- 
den, have  you  seen  Iztlil',  the  Tezcucan  ? " 

*•  I  have  not  seen  the  Tezcucan.  I  should  look  for  him  in  the 
great  hall,  where  his  bride  is,  rather  than  in  the  garden,  dreaming 
of  his  bridal."  .   ,  ^      / 

'♦  Well  said,  uncle  I    I  infer  your  harp  is  not  earned  for  show  ; 
you  can  sing  !    I  will  try  you  after  a  while." 
•  When  he  was  gone,  the  minstrel  spoke  bitterly,— 

"  Beware  of  the  thing  known  in  the  great  house  yonder  as  policy. 
A  week  ago  the  lord  Maxtla  would  have  scorned  to  be  seen  hunting 
the  Tezcucan,  whom  he  hates  " 

They  came  to  a  portal  above  which,  in  a  niche  of  the  wall,  sat  the 
teoU*  of  the  house,  grimly  claiming  attention  and  worship.  Under 
the  portal,  past  the  guard  on  duty  there,  through  many  apartments 
full  of  objects  of  wonder  to  the  stranger,  they  proceeded,  and,  at 
last,  with  a  current  of  guests  slowly  moving  in  the  same  direction, 
reached  the  hall  dominated  by  the  king,  where  the  minstrel  thought 
to  find  the  princess  Tola. 

"  O  my  friend,  I  pray  you,  let  me  stay  here  a  moment,"  said  the 
warrior,  abashed  by  dread  of  the  sudden  introduction  to  the  royal 
presence.     The  singer  heard  not,  but  went  on. 

Standing  by  the  door,  the  young  stranger  looked  down  a  hall  of 
great  depth  easlwardly,  broken  by  two  rows  of  pillars  supporting 
vast  oaken  inrdeni,  upon  which  rested  rafters  of  red  cedar.     The 

WaiiS  wore  UlVldtJU    iUU)    paiidis,   «*&«;*&  DCtuo&o  u««mma  auvi   IuMi<w«a««>«j>' 

ar^besaued.     A  massive  bracket  in  the  oentre  of  each  panel  he^ 
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the  image  of  a  deity,  the  duplicate  of  the  idol  in  ^.he  proper  sanc- 
tuary ;  and  from  the  feet  of  the  image  radiated  long  arms  of  wood, 
well  carved,  crooked  upward  at  the  elbows,  and  ending  with  shapely 
hands,  clasping  lanterns  of  aguave  which  emitted  lights  of  every 
tint.  In  the  central  space,  between  the  rows  of  pillars,  immense 
chandeliers  dropped  from  the  rafters,  so  covered  with  lamps  that 
they  looked  like  pyramids  aglow.  And  arms,  and  images,  and 
chandeliers,  and  even  the  huge  pillars,  were  wreathed  in  garlands 
of  cedar  boughs  and  flowers,  from  which  the  air  drew  a  redolence 
as  of  morning  in  a  garden. 

Through  all  these  splendors,  the  gaze  of  the  visitor  sped  to  the 
further  end  of  the  hall,  and  there  stayed  as  charmed.  He  saw  a 
stage,  bright  wiih  crimson  carpeting,  rising  three  steps  above  the 
floor,  and  extending  from  wall  to  wall ;  and  on  that,  covered  with 
»Kreen  plumaje,  a  dais,  on  which,  in  a  chair  or  throne  glittering  with 
burnished  gold,  the  king  sat.  Above  him  spread  a  canopy  fashioned 
like  a  broad  sunshade,  the  staff  resting  on  the  floor  behind  the 
throne,  sustained  by  two  full- armed  warriors  who,  while  motion- 
less as  statues,  were  yet  vigilant  as  sentinels.  Around  the  dais, 
their  costumes  and  personal  decorations  sharing  the  monarch's 
splendor,  were  collected  his  queens,  and  their  children,  and  all  who 
might  claim  connection  with  the  royal  family.  The  light  shone 
about  them  as  the  noonday,  so  full  that  all  that  portion  of  the  hall 
seemed  bursting  with  sunshine.  Never  satin  richer  than  the  em- 
erald cloth  of  the  canopy,  inwoven,  as  it  was,  with  feathers  of  ham- 
ming-birds  !  Never  sheen  of  siv'%  to  the  eyes  of  the  wondering 
stranger,  sharper  than  the  glintiiig  of  the  jewels  with  which  it  was 
fringed ! 

And  the  king  appeared  in  happier  mood  than  common,  though 
the  deep,  serious  look  which  always  accompanies  a  great  care  came 
often  to  his  face.  He  had  intervals  of  silence  also  ;  yet  his  shrewd- 
est guests  were  not  permitted  to  see  that  he  did  not  enjoy  their 
enjoyment. 

His  queens  were  seated  at  his  left,  Teoalco  deeply  troubled, 
sometimes  tearful,  and  Ascatlan  cold  and  distant  ;  for  in  tiiought 
of  her  own  child,  the  beautiful  Nenetzin,  she  trembled  before  the 
remorseless  policy. 

And  Tula,  next  to  the  khig  the  recipient  of  attention,  sat  in 
front  of  her  mother,  never  more  queenly,  never  so  unhappy.  Oora- 
pliments  came  to  her,  and  congratulations,  given  in  courtly  style  ; 
rainstrek  extolled  her  grace  and  beauty,  and  the  prowess  and  mar- 
'^"'  qualiiies  of  the  high-bom  Tezcuoan  ;  and  prieet  and  warrior 
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laid  their  homage  at  her  feet.  Yet  her  demeanor  was  not  that  of 
the  glad  young  bride  ;  she  never  smiled,  and  her  eyes,  commonly 
so  lustrous,  w«re  dim  and  hopeless  ;  her  thoughts  were  with  her 


As  may  be  conjectured,  it  r««  no  easy  game  to  steal  her  from  a 
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place  BJ  conspicuous  ;  nevertheless,  Nenetzin  awaited  the  oppor- 
tunity. , , 

It  happened  that  Maxtla  was  quite  as  anxious  to  get  the  monarch  s 
ear  for  the  benefit  of  his  friend,  the  Ohalcan,— in  fact,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  latter's  newly  invented  drink.  Experience  taught 
the  chief  when  the  felicitous  moment  arrived.  He  had  then  bat  to 
say  the  word  :  a  page  was  sent,  the  liquor  brought  Montezuma 
sipped,  smiled,  quaflfed  deeper,  and  was  delighted. 

•'  There  is  nothing  like  it  !  "  he  said.  **  Bring  goblets  for  my 
friends,  and  fill  up  again  !  "  *  „        .  • 

All  the  lordly  personages  about  him  had  then  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample,—to  drink  and  approve.     At  the  end,  Xoli  was  summoned. 

Nenetain  saw  the  chance,  and  said,  "  O  Tula,  such  a  song  as  we 
have  heard  !  It  was  sweeter  than  that  of  the  bird  that  wakes  us 
in  the  morning,  sweeter  than  all  the  flutes  in  the  hall." 

'*  And  the  singer,— who  wm  he  ? " 

Neither  Nenetzin  nor  Yeteve  could  tell  his  name. 

"  He  charmed  us  so,"  said  the  former,  "  that  we  thought  only  of 
taking  you  to  hear  him.  Come,  go  with  us.  There  never  was 
such  music  or  musician." 

And  the  three  came  down  from  the  platform  unobserved  by  the 

king.      When    the    minstrel's  message   was  delivered,   then   was 

shown  how  well  the  Tezcuoan  had  spoken  when  he  said  of    the 

^oyal  children,  "  They  are  all  beautiful,  but  only  one  is  fitted  to  be 

a  warrior's  wife." 

**  Let  us  see  the  man,"  said  Tula.  "  How  may  we  know  mm, 
Nenetzin  ? " 

And  they  went  about,  eagerly  looking  for  the  singer  with  the  gray 
locks  and  the  vine- wreathed  harp.  They  found  him  at  last  about 
midway  the  hall,  leaning  on  his*  staff",  a  solitary  amidst  the  throng. 
No  one  thought  of  asking  him  for  a  song  ;  he  was  too  old,  too  likb 
one  come  from  a  tomb  with  unfashionable  stories. 

"  Father,"  said  Tula,  "  we  claim  your  service.  You  look  weary, 
yet  you  must  know  the  ancient  chants,  which,  though  T  would  not 
like  to  say  it  everywhere,  please  me  best.     Will  you  sing  ?  " 

He  raised  his  head,  and  looked  at  her  :  she  started.  Something 
she  saw  in  his  eyes  that  had  escaped  her  friends. 

"  A  song  from  aae  ! "  he  replied,  as  if  aotonished.  "  No,  it  can- 
not be.  1  have  known  some  gentle  hearts,  and  studied  them  to  re- 
member ;  but  long  since  they  went  to  dust.  You  do  not  know  me. 
Imagining  yon  discerned  of  what  I  was  thinking,  you  were  moved  ; 
you  only  pitied  me,  here  so  desolate." 

As  he  talked,  she  recorered  her  composure. 

^'  Will  you  sing  for  me,  father  ?"  she  i4;ain  asked. 

"Oh,  willingly  !  My  memory  is  not  so  good  as  it  ased  to  be ;  yet 
one  song,  at  ieaf*t,  i  wiii  give  you  iroiu  the  uumbeirloM 
crowd  it." 
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He  looked  slowly  and  tremulouily  round  at  the  gueats  who  had 
foUov^ed  her,  or  stopped,  as  they  were  passing,  to  hear  the  oon- 
versation. 

"  As  you  say,"  he  then  otjntinued,  *'  I  am  old  and  feeble,  and  it 
is  wearisome  to  stand  here  ;  besides,  my  theme  will  be  sad,  and 
such  as  should  be  heard  in  quiet.  Time  was  when  my  harp  had 
honor, — to  me  it  seems  but  yesterday  ;  but  now — enough  1  Here 
it  were  not  well  that  my  voioe  should  be  heard. " 

She  caught  his  meaning,  and  her  whole  face  kindled.  Kenetzin 
spoke  first. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  let  us  to  the  garden  I  " 

The  minstrel  bowed  reverently.  As  they  started,  a  woman,  who 
had  been  listening,  said,  "  Surely,  the  noble  Tula  is  not  going  ! 
The  man  is  a  dotard  ;  he  cannot  sing  ;  he  is  palsied. " 

Bat  they  proceeded,  and  through  the  crowd  and  out  of  the  hall 
guided  the  trembling  minstrel.  Coming  to  a  passage  that  seemed 
to  be  deserted,  he  turned  into  it,  and  Neuetzin,  at  Tula's  request, 
went*back  to  the  king.  Then  a  change  came  over  the  good  man  ; 
his  stooping  left  him,  his  step  became  firm,  and,  placing  himself  in 
front,  he  said,  in  a  deep,  strong  voice, — 

"  it  is  mine  to  lead  now.     I  remember  these  halls.     Once  again, 

0  Tula,  let  me  lead  you  here,  as   I   have  a  thousand   times  in 
childhood." 

And  to  a  chamber  overlooking  the  garden,  by  the  hand  he  led 
her,  f(  Uowed  by  Yeteve,  sobbing  like  a  child.  A  dim  light  from 
the  lamps  without  disclosed  the  walls  hung  with  trophies  captured 
in  wars  with  the  surrounding  tribes  and  nations.  Where  the  rays 
were  strongest,  he  stopped,  and  removed  the  hood,  and  said, 
earnestly, — 

"  Against  the  king's  command,  and  loving  yon  better  than  life,  O 
Tula,  Guatamozin  has  come  to  say  farewelL" 

There  was  a  great  silence ;  each  heard  the  beating  of  the  other's 
heart. 

"You  have  passed  from  me,"  he  continued,  "and  I  send  my 
grief  after  you.  I  look  into  your  face,  and  see  fade  our  youth,  our 
hopes,  and  our  love,  and  all  the  past  that  bore  it  relation.  The 
days  of  pleasantness  are  ended ;  the  spring  that  fed  the  running 
brook  is  dry.  O  Tula,  dear  one,  the  bird  that  made  us  such  sweet 
music  is  songless  forever  !  " 

Her  anguish  was  too  deep  for  the  comfort  of  words  or  tears. 
Closer  he  clasped  her  hand. 

"Oh,  that  power  should  be  so  faithlsss  !  Here  are  banners  that  I 
have  taken.    Yonder  is  a  shield  of  a  king  of  Miohnaca  whom  I  slew. 

1  well  remomber  the  day.  Montezuma  lad  the  army  ;  the  fight  was 
hard,  the  peril  great ;  and  after  I  struck  the  blow,  he  said  I  had 
saved  his  llTe,  auu  vO\veu  iiie  buUiiuleBii  lu ve  auu  a  apluuuid  iQWuia* > 
What  a  passion  the  field  of  fighting  men  was !  And  yet  there  was 
another  always  greater.     I  had  dwelt  in  the  palace,  and  learned 
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that  in  the  smile  of  the  noble  Tula  there  was  to  my  life  wh^t  the 
sunshine  is  to  the  flower." 

He  faltered,  then  continued  brokenly, — 

"  He  had  honors,  palaces,  proyinces,  and  crowns  to  bestow  ;  but 
witness,  O  gods,  whose  sacred  duty  it  is  to  punish  ingratitude,— 
witness  that  I  cared  more  to  call  Tula  wife  than  for  all  the 
multitude  of  his  princeliest  gifts  ! " 

Aud  now  fast  ran  the  tears  of  the  princess,  through  sorrow  rising 
to  full  womanhood,  while  the  murky  chamber  echoed  with  the  sobs 
of  Yeteve.  If  the  ghost  of  the  barbarian  king  yet  cared  for  the 
shield  he  died  defending,  if  it  were  there  present,  seeing  and  hear- 
ings its  revenge  was  perfect. 

*•  If  Guatamozin— so  dear  to  me  now,  so  dear  always — will  over- 
look the  womanly  selfishness  that  could  find  a  pleasure  in  his  grief, 
1  will  prove  that  he  has  not  loved  unworthily.  You  have  asked 
nothing  of  me,  nor  urged  any  counsel,  and  I  thank  you  for  the 
moderation.  I  thank  you,  also,  that  you  have  spoken  as  if  .this 
sorrow  were  not  yours  more  than  mine.  Most  of  all,  O  'tzin,  I 
thank  you  for  not  accusing  me.  Need  I  say  how  I  hate  the 
Tezcucan  %  or  that  I  am  given  away  against  my  will  ?  I  am  to  go  as 
a  price,  as  so  much  conoa^  in  purchase  of  the  fealty  of  a  wretch  who 
would  league  with  Mictlan  to  humble  my  father.  I  am  a  weak 
woman,  without  tribes  or  banner,  and  therefore  the  wrong  is  put 
upon  me.  But  have  I  no  power  ? "  And,  trembling  with  the 
strong  purpose,  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  breast.  ''  Wife  will  I 
never  be  except  of  Guatamozin.  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  king.  My 
father,  at  least,  should  know  me.  He  may  sell  me,  but,  thank  the 
holy  gods,  I  am  the  keeper  of  my  own  lite.  And  what  would  life 
be  with  the  base  Tezcucan  for  my  master?  Royal  ponrer  in  a 
palace  of  pearl  and  gold  would  not  make  it  worth  the  keeping.  0 
'tzin,  you  never  threw  a  worthless  leaf  upon  the  lake  more  careless- 
ly than  I  would  then  fling  this  poor  body  there  !  " 

Closer  to  his  heart  he  pressed  the  hand  on  his  breast. 

'*To  you,  to  you,  0  Tula,  be  the  one  blessing  greater  than  all 
others  which  the  gods  keep  back  in  the  Sun  !  So  only  can  you  be 
rewarded.  I  take  your  words  as  an  oath.  Keep  them,  onlv  keep 
them,  and  I  will  win  for  yon  all  tliat  can  be  won  by  man.  What  a 
time  is  coming — " 

Just  then  a  joyous  cry  and  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the  garden 
interrupted  his  passionate  speech,  and  recalled  him  to  himself  and 
the  present, — to  the  present,  which  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
lovers'  rhapsodies.     And  so  he  said,  when  next  he  spoke, — 

"  You  have  answered  my  most  jealous  wish.  Go  back  now  ; 
make  no  objection  to  the  Tezouoan  :  the  betrothal  is  not  4he  bridal, 
TKs  kinsT  snd  Tstlil'  csjinot  abidd  tosethfir  in  pftJMM^;  I  know 
them 


n 


And 


sinking  his  voioe,  he  added,  '*  Your  hand  is  on  my  heart, 
and  by  its  beating  you  c-annot  fail  to  know  how  full  it  is  of  love. 
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Take  my  blessing  to  strengthen  you.   Farewell,  I  will  return  to  my 
gardens  and  dreams. "  ' 

"  To  dieams  !  And  with  such  a  storm  coming  upon  Anahuac  ! " 
said  Tula.     '*  No,  no  ;  to  dream  is  mine." 

Up,  clear  to  his  vision,  rose  the  destiny  prophesied  for  him  by 
Mualoz.     As  he  pondered  it,  she  said,  tearfully, — 

"  I  love  my  father,  and  he  is  blind  or  mad.*  Now  is  his  peril 
greatest,  now  most  he  needs  friendship  and  help.  O  'tzin,  leave 
him  not, — I  conjure  you  by  his  past  kindness  !  Remember  I  am 
his  child." 

Thereupon  he  dropped  her  hand,  and.  walked  the  floor,  while  the 
banners  and  the  shields  upon  the  w"',  and  the  mute  glory  they 
perpetuated,  whispered  of  the  wrc  ng  wad  shame  he  was  enduring. 
When  he  answered,  she  knew  how  great  the  struggle  had  been,  and 
that  the  end  was  scarcely  a  victory. 

"  You  have  asked  that  of  me,  my  beloved,  which  is  a  sore  trial," 
he  said.  "  I  will  not  deny  that  the  great  love  I  bore  your  father  is 
disturbed  by  bitterness.  Think  how  excessive  my  injury  is, — I  who 
revered  as  h  son,  and  have  already  put  myself  in  death's  way  for 
him.  In  the  halls,  and  out  in  the  gardens,  my  name  has  been  a 
jest  to-night.  And  how  the  Tezcucan  has  exulted  !  It  is  hard  for 
the  sufferer  to  love  his  wrong-doar, — Oh,  so  hard  !  But  this  I  will, 
and  as  an  oath  take  the  promise  :  as  long  as  the  kiAg  acts  for  Ana- 
huac, not  imperilling  her  safety  or  glory,  so  long  will  I  uphold  him  ; 
this,  0  Tula,  from  love  of  country,  and  nothing  more  !  " 

And  as  the  future  was  veiled  against  the  woman  and  dutiful 
child,  she  replied  simply,  ''I  accept  the  oath.  Now  lead  me 
hence. " 

He  took  her  hand  again,  and  said,  *'  In  peril  of  life  I  came  to  say 
farewell  forever  ;  but  I  will  leavi?  a  kiss  upon  your  forehead,  and 
plant  its  memory  in  your  heart,  and  some  day  come  again  to  claim 
you  mine." 

And  he  put  his  arm  around  her,  and  left  the  kiss  on  Iier  forehead, 
and,  as  the  ancient,  he  entered,  conducted  the  unhappy  princess 
from  the  chamber  of  banners  back  to  the  hall  of  betrothal. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THB  CHANT. 


"  If  you  have  there  anjrthing  for  laughter,  Maxtla,  I  bid  you  wel- 
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And  the  young  chief  knelt  on  the  step  before  the  throne,  and 
answered  with  mock  solemnity,  "  Your  servant,  O  king,  knows  your 
great  love  of  minstrelsy,  and  how  it  delights  you  to.  make  rich  the 
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I  have  taken  one 
to  warrant  his  ex* 


keeper  of  a  harp  who  ■inM  a  good  sonK  weU. 
who  bears  him  like  a  noble^  singer,  and  has  age 

^ Call  you  that  the  man?"  asked  the  king  pointing  to  Guata- 
mozin. 

"He  is  the  man."  .      ,      ,    , 

The  monarch  laughed  and  all  the  guests  listening  laughed. 
Now,  minstrels  were  common  on  all  festive  occasions  :  indeed,  an 
Aztec  banquet  was  no  more  perfect  without  them  than  without 
guests ;  but  it  was  seldom  the  royal  halls  were  graced  by  one  so 
very  aged ;  so  that  the  bent  form  and  gray  locks,  that  at  other 
places  and  times  would  have  insured  safety  and  respect,  now  excited 
derision.  The  men  thought  his  presence  there  presumptuous,  the 
women  laughed  at  him  as  a  dotard.     In  brief,  the  'tzin's  peril  was 

very  great. 

He  seemed,  however,  the  picture  of  aged^innocence,  and  stood 
before  the  throne,  his  head  bowed,  his  face  shaded  by  the  hood, 
leaning  humbly  on  his  staff,  and  clasping  the  harp  close  to  his 
breast,  the  vines  yet  about  it.  So  well  did  he  observe  his  dis- 
guise, that  none  there,  save  Tula  and  Yeteve,  might  dream  that  the 
hood  and  dark  gown  concealed  the  boldest  warrior  in  Tenochtitlan. 
The  face  of  the  priestess  was  turned  away  ;  but  the  princess  sat  a 
calm  witness  of  t^e  scene  ;  either  she  had  too  much  pride  to  betray 
her  solicitude,  or  a  confidence  in  his  address  so  absolute  that  she 

fdlt  none. 

**  He  \b  none  of  ours,"  said  the  king,  when  he  had  several  times 
scanned  the  minstrel,  "  If  the  palace  ever  knew  him,  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Axaya',  from  whose  tomb  he  seems  to  have  come." 

•*As  I  came  in  from  the  garden,   I  met  him  going  out,"  said 

I   Maxtla,  in  explanation.     **  I  could  not  bear  that  my  master  should 

lose  such  a  promise^f  song.     Besiaes,  I  have  heard  the  veterans 

in  service  often  bay  that  tha  ancient  chants  were  the  best,  and  I 

thought  it  a  good  time  to  test  the  boast." 

The  gray  courtiers  frowned,  and  the  king  laughed  again. 

*'  My  minstrel  here  represented  that  old  time  so  well,"  continued 
Maxtla,  "  that  at  first  I  was  full  of  reverence  ;  therefore  I  besought 
him  to  come,  and  before  you,  O  king,  sing  the  chants  that  used  to 
charm  your  m^hty  father.  I  thought  it  no  dishonor  for  him  to 
compete  with  the  singers  now  in  favor,  they  giving  us  something  of 
the  present  time^  He  declined  in  courtliest  style  ;  saying  that, 
though  his  voice  was  good,  he  was  too  old,  and  might  shame  the 
ancient  minstrelsy  ;  and  that,  from  what  he  had  heard,  my  master 
delighted  only  in  things  of  modern  invention.  A  javelin  in  the 
hands  of  a  sentinel  ended  the  arttument,  and  he  finally  consented. 
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pleasure,  I  offer  liberty,  if  he  will  sing  in  competition  before  this 
noble  company." 
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What  sport  could  be  more  royal  than  such  poetic  contest,— the 
old  reign  against  the  new  ?    Montezuma  welcomed  the  idea. 

"The  condition  is  reasonable,"  he  said.  "Is  there  a  minstrel 
in  the  valley  to  call  it  otherwise  ? " 

In  a  tone  scarcely  audible,  though  all  were  silent  that  they  might 
hear,  the  'tzin  answered, — 

"  Obedience  was  the  first  lesson  of  every  minstrel  of  the  old 
time  ;  but  as  the  master  we  served  loved  us  as  his  children,  we 
never  had  occasion  to  sing  for  the  purchase  of  our  liberty.  And 
more,— the  capture  of  a  harmless  singer,  though  he  were  not  aged 
as  your  poor  slave,  O  king,  was  not  deemed  so  brave  a  deed  as 
to  be  rewarded  by  our  master's  smile." 

The  speech,  though  feebly  spoken,  struck  both  the  king  and 
his  chief. 

"Well  done,  uncle  !"  said  the  former,  laughing.  "And  since 
you  have  tongue  so  sharp,  we  remove  the  condition — " 

"Thanks,  many  thanks,  most  mighty  king  !  May  the  gods 
mete  you  nothing  but  good  !  I  will  depart."  And  the  'tzin 
stooped  till  his  harp  struck  the  floor. 

The  monarch  waved  his  hand.  "  Stay.  I  merely  spoke  of  the 
condition  that  made  your  liberty  depend  upon  your  song.  Go, 
some  of  you,  and  call  my  singers."  A  courtier  hurried  away,  then 
the  king  added,  "  it  shall  be  well  for  him  who  best  strikes  the 
strings.  I  promise  a  prize  that  shall  raise  him  above  trouble, 
and  make  his  life  what  a  poet's  ought  to  be." 

Guatamozin  advanced,  and  knelt  on  the  step  from  which  Maxtla 
had  risen,  and  said,  his  voice  sounding  tremulous  with  age  and 
infirmity, — 

"If  the  great  king  will  deign  to  heed  his  lervant  again, — I  am 
old  and  weak.  There  was  a  time  when  I  would  have  rejoiced  to 
hear  a  prize  so  princely  offered  in  such  a  trial.  But  that  was 
many,  many  summers  ago.  And  this  afternoon,  in  my  hut  by  the 
lake-shore,  when  I  took  my  harp,  all  covered  with  dust,  from  the 
shelf  where  it  had  so  long  lain  untouched  and  neglected,  and 
wreathed  it  with  this  fresh  vine,  thinking  a  gay  dress  might  give 
it  the  appearance  of  use,  and  myself  a  deceitful  likeness  to  the 
minstrel  I  once  was,  alas  !  I  did  not  think  of  my  trembling  hand 
and^  my  shattered  memory,  or  of  trial  like  this.  I  only  knew  that 
a  singer,  however  humble,  was  privileged  at  your  banquet,  and 
that  the  privilege  was  a  custom  of  the  monarchs  now  in  their 
halls  in  the  Sun, — true,  kingly  men,  who,  at  time  like  this,  would 
have  put  gold  m  my  hand,  ?<.}irl  bade  me  arise,  and  go  in  peace. 
Is  Montezuma  more  careless  ji  his  glory  ?  Will  he  compel  my 
song,  and  dishonor  my  gray  hair,  that  I  may  go  abroad  in  Tenoch- 
iiilan  and  teil  the  story  ?    In  pity,  O  king,  sufifer  me  to  depart." 

The  courtiers  murmered,  and  even  Maxtla  relented,  but  the  king 
said,  ''Good  uncle,  you  excite  my  curiosity  the  more.  If  your 
common  speech  have  in  it  such  a  vein  of  poetry,  what  must  the 
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noetrv  be?    And  then,  does  not  yaur  obstinacy  ontmeaaure  my 
S;^eUy?    Get^eady,  I>old  the  fortune.     Win  it,  and  I  am  no 

^'xhe^in^JlrU'^yth^^^^  tl|«i'  S^*^-,.^**  w 

novel  to  find  one  refusing  reward  so  rich,  when  the  followers  of  his 
art  wer^  a^ustomed  to  gratify  an  audience,  even  one  batener,  upon 

'^ Ai!d**8oeing  that  escape  from  the  trial  was  impossible   the  'tzin 
/aros^    resolved  to  act  boldly.     Minstrelsy,   as  pract^ed  by  the 
/Iztecs,^  must  be  remembered,  was  not  s  nging  so  much  as  a  form 
of  chanting,   accompanied  by  rhythmical  touches  of  the  lyre  or 
haro  -of  all  kinds  of  choral  music  the  most  primitive.     This  he 
hXractised,  but  in  the  solitude  of  his  study     The  people  present 
k^wX  'tziA  Guatamo,  supposed  to  be  in  his  palace  across  the 
lake    as  soldier,  scholar,  and  prince,  but  not  as  poet  or  singer  of 
\heroic  tales.     So  that  confident  minstrelsy  was  now  but  another,  if 
not  a  surer,  disguise.     And  the  eyes  of  the  princess  Tula  shming 
Upon  him  <^mly  and  steadUy,  he  said,  his  voice  this  time  tremblmg 
|with  suppress^  ^wra^   Let  Jihe  singers  come,— let  them  come.    Your 
slave  will  fancy  himself  before  the  great  Axaya'  or  your  father,  not 
less  royal.    He  will  forget  his  age,  and  put  his  trust  in  th4  god 
whose  story  he  will  sing."  ,.^11'  *  1.1.^ 

Then  other  amusements  were  abandoned,  and,  intelligence  of  the 
tria.  living  far  and  fast,  lords  and  ladies,  soldiers  and  priests  crowded 
about  the  throne  and  filled  the  hall.  That  any  power  of  song  could 
belong  to  one  so  old  and  unknown  was  mcredible. 

'  ♦  He  is  a  provincial,— the  musician  of  one  of  the  hamlets,    said  a 

"''-IJes/'^snetred^^^^^       "  he  will  tell  how  the  flood  came,  and 
drowned  the  harvest  in  his  neighborhood."  .         aa 

"  Or,"  ventured  a  third,  "  how  a  ravenous  vulture  once  descended 
from  the  hills,  and  carried  ofl"  his  pet  rabbit. " 

Bvand  by  the  royal  minstrels  came,— sleek,  comely  men,  wearing 
long  stoles  fringed  with  gold,  and  having  harps  inlaid  with  pearl, 
and  strung  with  silver  wiras.  With  scarce  a  glance  at  ttieir  humble 
competitor,  they  ranged  themselves  before  the  monarch. 

The  trial  began.  One  after  another,  the  favorites  were  called 
iiDon.  The  first  sang  of  love,  the  nei  t  of  his  mistress,  the  third  of 
I^ke  Tezcuco,  the  fourth  of  MontezA.ma,  his  power,  wisdom,  and 
fflory.  Before  all  were  through,  the  patience  of  the  king  and  crowd 
was  exhausted.  The  pabas  wanted  something  touching  religion, 
the  soldiers  something  heroic  and  resounding  with  war  j  M»d  aU 
wftiifid  ftkP  the  stranger,  as  men  listening  to  a  story  wait  for  the 
iausrhter  it  may  chance  to  excite,  itow  were  they  surpnsea  i  iiefore 
the  womanly  tones  of  the  last  sii»gdr  ceased,  the  old  man  dropped 
his  staff,  and,  Ufting  his  harp  against  his  breast,  struck  its  chords, 
and  in  a  voice  clear  and  vibratory  as  the  blast  of  a  shell,  a  voice 
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that  filled  the  whole  hall,  and  startled  maid  and  king  alike,  began 
his  chant. 

yUBTZAL'. 

Beloved  of  the  Sun  !  Mother  of  the 
Brave  !  Azatlan,  the  North  born  !    Heard  bo  thou 
In  my  far  launched  voice  !  I  sing  to  thy 
'   Listening  children  of  thee  and  Heaven. 

Vale  in  the  Sun,  where  dwell  the  Gods  !    Sum  o* 
The  beautiful  art  thou  !    Thy  forests  are 
Flowering  trees  ;  of  crystal  and  gold  thy 
Mountains ;  and  liquid  light  are  thy  rivers 
Flowing,  all  murmurous  with  songs,  over 
Beds  of  stars.    O  Vale  of  Gods,  the  summery 
Sheen  that  flecks  Earth'H  seas,  and  kisses  its  mountains, 
And  fairly  floods  its  plains,  we  know  is  of  thee,— 
A  sign  sent  us  from  afar,  that  we  may 
Feebly  learn  how  beautiful  is  Heaven  ! 

The  singer  rested  a  moment ;  then,  looking  in  the  eyes  of  the 
king,  with  a  rising  voice,  he  continued, — 

Richest  hall  in  all  the  vale  is  Quetzal's— 

At  that  name  Montezuma  started.     The  minstrel  noted  Well  the 
sign. 

Oh,  none  so  fair  as  Quetzal's  !  The  winds  that 
Play  among  its  silver  columns  are  Love's 
Tiight  laughter,  while  of  Love  is  all  the  air 
About.    From  its  orient  porch  the  young 
Mornings  glean  the  glory  with  which  they  rise 
On  earth. 

First  God  and  fairest  was  Quetzal'. 
As  him  O  none  so  full  of  Holiness, 
And  by  none  were  men  so  lov'd  !  Sat  he  always 
In  his  nail,  in  deity  rob'd,  watching  *      ' 

Humanity,  its  genms,  and  its  struggles 
Upward.    But  most  he  watch'd  its  wars,— no  hero 
Fell  but  he  call'd  the  wand'ring  soul  in  love 
To  rest  with  him  forever. 

Sat  he  once 
Thus  watching,  and  where  least  expected,  in 
The  far  North,  by  stormy  winter  rul'd,  up 
From  the  snows  he  saw  a  Nation  rise.    Shook 
Their  bolts,  glistened  their  shields,  flashed  the 
Li^ht  of  their  fierce  eyes.    A  king,  in  wolf-skin 
Girt,  pointed  Southward,  and  up  the  hills,  through 
The  air,  to  the  Sun,  flew  the  name— Azatlan. 
Then  march'd  they  j  by  day  and  night  they  march'd,-march'd 
Jiiver  Souths  across  the  deae?t  us  tns 
Mountains,  down  the  mountains' ;  leaping  rivers. 
Smiting  foes,  taking  cities,— l^ms  they  maroh'd ; 
Thus,  a  cloud  of  esigles,  roll'd  they  from  the 
North ;  thus  on  the  South  they  fell,  as  autumn 
Frosts  upon  the  fruits  of  summer  fidl. 
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And  now  the  priests  were  glad,-the  singer  sung  of  Heaven  ,  and 
thf^aiSors  were  arou8ed,-hiB  voice  was  Uke  a  battle-orv,  and  the 
theme  wi^th?  proud  tradition  of  the  conquering  mwcli  of  their 
fSrs  f^om  the  distant  North.  Sitting  with  clasped  hand,  and 
droo^d  head,  the  king  followed  the  chant,  like  one  hstening  to  an 
oracle.     Yet  stronger  grew  the  minstrel  s  voice,— 

Fass'd 
Many  years  of  toil,  and  still  the  Nation  march'd  ; 
Still  Southward  strode  the  king  :  still  Sunward  rose 
The  cry  of  Azatlan  t  AzatUtn !  And 
Warmer,  truer,  brighter  grew  the  human 
Love  of  Quetzal'.    He  saw  them  reach  a  lake 
As  dew  its  waves  were  clear ;  hke  lover  s  breath 
The  wind  flew  o'er  it     'Twas  in  the  chme  of 
Starry  nights,— the  dime  of  orange  groves  and 
Plumy  palmsi. 

Thxtn  Qaetzal'  from  his  watching 
Rose.    Aside  he  flung  his  sunly  symbols. 
Like  a  falling  stor,  from  the  Vale  of  Gods 
He  dropp'd,  like  a  falling  star  shot  through  the 
Shoreless  space  ;  Uke  a  golden  m^T^85««*^^ 
The  earth,-reached  the  lake.    ¥hen  stay'd  the  Nation  s 
March.    Still  Sunward  rose  the  cry,  but  Southward 
Strode  king  no  more. 

In  his  roomy  heart,  in 
The  chambers  of  its  love,  Quetzal'  took  tiie 
Nation.    He  swore  its  kings  should  be  his  sons,-- 
They  should  conquer,  by  the  Sun,  he  swore  !    In 
The  laughing  Lake  he  bade  them  build  ;.and  up 
Sprang  Tenochtitlan,  of  the  human  love 
Of  Quetzal'  child ;  up  rose  its  fire-lit  towers. 
Outspread  its  piles,  outstretched  its  streets 
Of  stone  and  wave.    And  as  the  city  grew. 
Still  stronger  grew  the  love  of  Qaetzal . 

Thine 
Is  the  Empire.    To  the  shields  again,  O 
Azatlan !    'Twas  thus  he  spoke ;  and  feather  d 
Crest  and  oaken  Bi>ear,  the  same  that  from  the 
North  came  conquering,  through  the  valley, 
On  a  wave  of  war  went  swiftly  floating. 
Down  before  the  flaming  shields  fell  all  the 
Neighb'ring  tribes  ;  open  flew  the  cities'  gates  ; 
Fighting  kings  gave  up  their  crowns ;  from  the  hili« 
The  Chichimecan  fled ;  on  temple  towers 
The  Toltec  fires  to  scattering  ashes 
Died.    Like  a  scourge  upon  the  city,  like 

^i  ii£7  ^u^^ij'j  V'"*  ."* ' " '    '  _  _  - 

The  mountaixi,— rach  was  Asatlan  that  day 
It  went  to  battle  !    Like  a  monarch  'mid 
His  people,  like  a  god  amid  the  Heavens, 
0  such  was  Azatlan,  victor  from  the 
Battle,  the  Empire  in  its  hand  t 
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At  this  point  the  excitement  of  theV  audience  rose  into  inter- 
ruption ;  they  clapped  their  hands  and  stamped ;  some  shouted. 
As  the  strong  voice  rolled  the  grand  story  on,  even  the  king's 
dread  of  the  god  disappeared  ;  and  had  the  'tziu  concluded  then, 
the  prize  had  certainly  been  his.  But  when  the  silence  was  re- 
stored, he  resumed  the  attitude  so  proper  to  his  disguise,  and, 
sinking  his  voice  and  changing  the  measure  of  the  chant,  solemnly 
proceeded, — 

As  the  river  runneth  erer,  like  the  river  ran  the  love  of 

Quetzal'.    The  clime  grew  softer,  and  the  Vale  fairer.    To  weave,  and 

trade, 
And  sow,  and  build,  he  taught,  with  countless  other  ways  o..  peace.    He 

broke 
The  seals  of  knowledge,  and  unveiled  the  mystic  paths  of  wisdom  ; 
Gathered  gold  from  the  earth,  and  jewels  from  the  streams :  and  happy  n 
Peace,  as  terrible  in  war,  became  Azatlan.    Only  one  more 
Blessing, — a  religion  sounding  of  a  quiet  heaven  and  a 
Godly  love,  —this  only  wanted  Azatlan.    And  alas,  for  the 
Sunly  Quetzal"  1    He  built  a  temple,  with  a  single  tower,  a 
Temple  over  many  chambers." 

Slowly  the  'tzin  repeated  the  last  sentence,  and  under  his  gitze 
the  monarch's  face  changed  visibly. 

Worship  he  asked,  and  offerings, 
And  sacrifices,  not  of  captives,  heart*broken  and  complaining. 
But  of  blooming  flowers,  and  ripened  fruits,  emblems  of  love,  and  peace, 
And  beauty.    Alas,  for  the  gentle  Quetzal' !    Cold  grew  the  people 
Lov'd  so  well.    A  little  while  they  worshipped  ;  then,  as  bees  go  no 
More  to  a  withered  flower,  they  forsook  his  shrine,  and  mock'd  his 
Image.    His  love,  longest  lingering,  went  down  at  last,  but  slowly 
Went,  as  the  brook,  drop  by  drop,  runs  dry  in  the  drought  of  a  rainless 
Summer.    Wrath  'rose  instead.     Pown  in  a  chamber  below  the  temple, 
A  chamber  full  of  gold  and  unveiled  splendor,  beneath  the  Lake  that 
Long  had  ceased  its  laughing,  thither  went  the  god,  and  on  the  walls, 
On  the  marble  and  the  gold,  he  wrote— 

The  improvisation ,  if  such  it  was,  now  wrought  its  full  effect 
upon  Montezuma,  who  saw  the  rocital  coming  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the,  dread  mysteries  of  the  golden  chamber  in  the  old  Oft.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  l&at  sentence,  the  blood  left  his  face,  and  he 
leaned  forward  as  if  tc  check  the  speech,  at  the  same  Ijine  somd 
master  influence  held  him  wordless.  His  look  was  that  of  one 
seeing  a  vision.  The  vagaries  of  a  mind  shaken  by  days  and  nights 
of  trouble  are  wonderful ;  sometimes  they  are  fearful.  How  easy 
for  his  distempered  fancy  to  change  the  minstrel,  with  his  white 
looks  and  venerable  aountenanoe,  int-o  a  servant  of  'Quetzal'  sent 
by  the  god  to  confirm  the  interpretation  and  prophecies  of  his 
other  servant  Mualox.  At  the  Inst  word,  he  arose,  and,  with  an 
imperial  gesture,  cried, — 

•' Peace— enough  I" 
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Then  his  utterance  failed  him,— another  vision  seemed  to  fix  his 
gaze.  The  audience,  thrilling  with  fear,  turned  to  see  what  he  saw, 
and  heard  a  commotion,  which,  from  the  further  end  of  the  hall, 
drew  slowly  near  the  throne,  and  ceased  not  until  Mualox,  in  sacri- 
ficial robes,  knelt  upon  the  step  in  the  minstrel's  place.  Monte- 
zuma dropped  into  his  throne,  and  covering  his  eyes  with  his 
hands,  said  faintly, —  ^r.      »  i_- 

"  Evil  betides  me,  father,  evil  betides  me  !  But  I  am  a  king. 
Speak  what  you  can  !  " 

Mualox  prostrated  himself  until  his  white  hair  covered  his  mas- 
ter's feet.  Jv.r  .?:/    .  ,  .      ^     1-       J  » 

"  Again,  O  king,  your  servant  comes  speaking  for  his  god. 

"  For  the  god,  Mualox  ? " 

The  hall  became  silent  as  a  tomb. 

••  I  come,"  the  holy  man  continued,  "to  tell  the  king  that  Quet- 
zal' has  landed,  this  time  on  the  sea-shore  in  Cempoalla.  At  set 
of  sun  his  power  was  collected  on  the  beach.  Summon  all  your 
wisdom, — the  end  is  at  hand." 

All  present  and  hearing  listened  awe-struck.  Of  the  warriors, 
not  one,  however  battle-tried,  but  trembled  with  undefined  terror. 
And  who  may  accuse  them  ?  The  weakness  was  from  fear  of  a 
supposed  god  ;  their  heathen  souls,  after  the  manner  of  the  Chris- 
tian, asked,  Who  may  war  against  Heaven  ? 

"Rise,  Mualox!  You  love  me;  I  have  no  better  servant," 
said  the  king,  with  dignity,  but  so  sadly  that  even  the  prophet's 
heart  was  touched.  *'It  is  not  for  me  to  aay  if  your  news  be 
good  or  evil.  All  things,  oven  my  Empire,  are  in  the  care  of  the 
gods.  To-morrow  I  will  hold  a  council  to  determine  how  this 
visit  may  be  best  met."  With  a  mighty  eflbrt  he  freed  his  spirit 
of  the  influence  of  the  untimely  visitation,  and  said,  with  a  show 
of  unconcern,  "  Leave  the  morrow  to  whom  it  belongs,  my  chil- 
dren. Let  us  now  to  the  ceremony  which  was  to  crown  the  night. 
Come  forward,  son  of  'Hualpilli !  Room  for  the  lord  Iztlil',  my 
friends  ! " 

Tula  looked  down,  and  the  queen  Tecalco  bowed  her  face  upon 
the  shoulder  of  the  queen  Acatlan  ;  and  immediately,  all  differ- 
ences lost  in  loving  loyalty,  the  caciques  and  chiefs  gathered  be- 
fore him, — a  nobiUty  as  true  and  chivalric  as  ever  fought  Heneath 
an  infidel  banner. 

And  they  waited,  but  the  Tezcucan  came  not. 

"  Go,  Maxtla.  See  the  lord  Iztlil',  and  bring  him  to  my  pres- 
ence." 

Through  the  palace  and  through  the  gardens  they  sought  the 
recreant  lover._  And  the  silence  of  the  waiting  in  the  great  hall 
was  painfuL  Uueii  looked  in  the  face  of  guest,  mute,  yet  asking 
muoh.  The  prince  Cacama  whispered  to  the  prince  Cuitlahua,  "  It 
is  a  happy  interference  of  the  gods !  " 
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Tecalco  wept  on,  but  not  from  sorrow,  and  the  eyes  of  the  devoted 
princeBS  were  lustrouB  for  the  first  time ;  hope  had  come  back  to 
the  darkened  soul. 

And  the  monarch  said  little,  and  erelong  retired.  A  great  por- 
tion of  the  company,  despite  his  injunction,  speedily  followed 
his  example,  leaving  the  younger  guests,  with  what  humor  they 
could  command,  to  continue  the  revel  till  morning. 

Next  day  at  noon  couriers  from  Cempoalla  confirmed  the  an^ 
nouncement  of  Mualox.  Cortez  had  indeed  landed  :  and  that 
GoogL^^rij  '     .... 

foorling  !     Not  long  now  un<|ri  maf^ing"  forThee  tlie  lamen-{ 
tation  of  the  Gothic  Roderick,  whose  glory  is  but  little  less  mel- 
ancholy than  thine. 

_  He  looked  far  the  lirave  captains  that  led  the  hosts  of  Spain, 
But  all  were  fled,  except  the  dead,  -  and  who  could  count  the  slain  ? 
Where  er  his  eye  could  wander  all  bloody  was  the  plain  ; 
And  while  thus  he  said,  the  tears  he  shed  ran  down  his  cheeks  like  rain 

Last  night  I  was  the  king  of  Spain  :  to-day  no  king  am  I. 
Liast  night  fair  caatles  held  my  train  :  to-night  where  shall  I  lie  » 
JLast  night  a  hundred  pages  did  serve  me  on  the  knee, 
lo-night  not  one  I  call  my  own,— not  one  pertains  to  me.* 

*  The  fifth  and  sixth  verses  of  the  famous  Spanish  ballad,  "The  Lamen 
:l-?.u  iJ:?,^S**°®"_°-      ^^®  translation  I  have  borrowed  from  Lockhart's 


tation  
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BOOK   THREE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THB  FIB8T  OOMBAT. 


The  'tzin's  companion,  the  night  of  the  banquet,  as  the  reader  has 
no  doubt  anticipated,  was  Huiupa,  the  Tihuanoan.  To  an  adven- 
ture of  his,  more  luckless  than  his  friend's,  I  now  torn. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  'tzin  left  him  at  the  door  of  the 
great  hall.  In  a  strange  scene,  without  a  guide,  it  was  natural  for 
nim  to  be  ill  at  ease  ;  light-hearted  and  fearless,  however,  he  stroll- 
ed leisurely  about,  at  one  place  stopping  to  hear  a  minstrel,  at  an- 
other to  observe  a  dance,  and  all  the  time  half  confused  by  the  maze 
and  splendor  of  all  he  beheld.  In  such  awe  stood  he  of  the  mon- 
arch, that  he  gave  the  throne  a  wide  margin,  contented  from  a  dis- 
tance to  view  the  accustomed  interchanges  of  courtesy  between  the 
guests  and  their  master.  Finding,  lit  last,  that  he  could  not  break 
through  the  bashf ulness  acquired  in  his  solitary  life  among  the  hills, 
and  imitate  the  ease  and  nonchalance  of  those  bom,  as  it  were,  to 
the  lordliness  of  the  hour,  he  left  the  house,  and  once  more  sought 
the  rfttiracYi)f  the  gardens.  Out  of  doors,  beneath  the  stars,  with 
the  iresliair  in  his  nostrils,  he  felt  at  home  again,  the  whilom  hun- 
ter, ready  for  any  emprise.  ' 

As  to  the  walk  he  should  follow  he  had  no  choice,  for  in  every 
direction  he  heard  laughter,  music,  and  conversation  ;  everywhere 
yrere  flowers  and  the  glow  of  lamps.^  Merest  chance  put  him  in  a 
path  that  led  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  museum. 

Since  the  ni^ht  shut  in, — ^be  it  said  in  a  whisper, — a  memory  of 
wonderful  brightness  had  taken  possesion  of  his  mind.  Nenetzin's 
face,  as  he  saw  it  laughing  in  the  door  of  the  kiosk  when  Teteve 
called  the  'tzin  for  a  song,  he  thought,  outshone  the  lamplight,  the 
flowers,  and  everything  most  beautiful  about  his  path  ;  her  eyes 
were  as  stars,  rivalling  the  insensate  ones  in  the  mead  above  him. 
He  remembered  them,  too,  as  all  the  brighter  for  the  tears  through 
which  they  had  looked  down, — alas  !  not  on  him,  but  upon  his  rev- 
erend comrade.     If  Hualpa  was  not  in  love,  he  was,  at  least,  bor- 


Indulging  the  delicious  re  very;  he  came  upon  some  nobles,  con- 
versing, and  quite  blocking  up  the  way,  though  gcnng  in  his  direc- 
tion.    He  hesitated  ;  but,  considering  that,  as  a  guest,  the  freedom 
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o(  the  garden  beloilj^fed  equally  to  him,  be  proceeded,  and  became  a 
listener. 

•♦  People  call  him  a  warrior.  They  know  nothing  of  what  makes 
a  warnor  ;  they  mistake  good  fortune,  or  what  the  traders  in  the 
tianguez^  call  luck,  for  skill.  Take  his  conduct  at  the  combat  of 
Quetzal' ;  say  he  threw  his  arrows  well :  yet  it  was  a  cowardly  war. 
How  much  braver  to  grasp  the  mamuihuitl,  and  rush  to  blows  ! 
That  requires  manhood,  strength,  skill.  To  stand  back  and  kill 
with  a  chance  arrow, — a  woman  could  do  as  much." 

The  'tzin  was  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  the  voice  that  of 
Iztlil*,  the  Tezcucan.     Hualpa  moved  closer  to  the  party. 

"I  thought  his  course  in  that  combat  good, "said  a  stranger  ;  "it 
gave  him  opportunities  not  otherwise  to  be  had.  That  he  did  not 
join  the  assault  cannot  be  urged  against  his  courage.  Had  you,  my 
lord  Iztlil',  fallen  like  the  Otorapan,  he  would  have  been  left  alone 
to  fight  the  challenges.  A  fool  would  have  seen  the  risk  ;  a  coward 
would  not  have  courted  it. " 

♦'That  argument,"  replied  Iztlil',  is  crediting  him  with  too  much 
shrewdness.  By  the  gods,  he  never  doubted  the  result,— not  he  ! 
He  knew  the  Tlascalans  would  never  pass  my  shield  ;  he  knew  the 
victory  was  mine,  two  against  me  as  they  were.  A  prince  of  Tez- 
cuco  was  never  conquered  !  " 

The  spirit  of  the  hunter  was  fast  rising  ;  yet  he  followed, 
hsteninff. 

"  And,  my  friends,"  the  Tezcucan  continued,  •*  who  better  judged 
the  conduct  of  the  combatants  that  day  than  the  king  ?  See  the 
result.  To-night  I  take  from  the  faint  heart  his  bride,  the  woman 
he  has  loved  from  boyhood.  Then  this  banquet.  In  whose  honor 
18  It  ?  What  does  it  celebrate  ?  There  is  a  prize  to  be  awarded,-— 
the  prize  of  courage  and«kill ;  and  who  gets  it  ?  And  further,  of 
the  nobles  and  chiefs  of  the  valley,  but  one  is  absent,— he  whose 
prudence  exceeds  his  valor." 

In  such  strain  the  Tezcucan  proceeded.  And  Hualpa,  fully 
aroused,  pushed  through  the  compitny  to  the  speaker,  but  so  quietly 
that  those  v7ho  observed  him  asked  no  questions.  Assured  that  the 
tziu  must  have  friends  present,  he  waited  for  some  one  to  take  up 
his  cause.  His  own  impulse  was  restrained  by  his  great  dread  of 
the  king,  whose  gardens  he  knew  were  not  fighting  grounds  at  any 
time  or  in  any  quarrel.  But,  as  the  boastful  prince  continued,  the 
resolve  to  punish  him  took  definite  form  with  the  Tihuanoan,— to 
such  degree  had  his  admiration  for  the  'tzin  already  risen  I  Gradu- 
ally the  auditors  dropped  behind  or  disappeared  ;  finally  but  one 
remained,— a  middle-aged,  portly  noble,  whose  demeanor  was  not 
of  Uie  kind  to  shake  the  resolution  taken. 

xiualpa  made  his  first  advance  close  by  the  eastern  gate  of  the 
garden,  to  which  point  he  held  himself  in  check  lest  the  want  of 
arms  should  prove  an  apology  for  refusing  the  fight. 
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"  Will  the  lord  Iztlil'  stop  ?  "  he  aaid,  layinj»  his  hand  on  th(^ 
Tezouoan's  arm. 

**  I  do  not  know  you,"  woa  the  answer. 

The  sleek  courtier  also  stopped,  and  stared  broadly. 

**  You  do  not  know  me  !  I  will  mend  my  fortune  in  that  respect," 
returned  the  hunter,  mildly.  "  I  have  heard  what  you  said  so  un- 
graciously of  my  friend  and  comrade," — the  last  word  he  empha- 
sized strongly, — ''  Guatamozin."  Then  he  repeated  the  offensive 
words  as  correctly  as  if  he  had  been  a  practised  herald,  and  con- 
cluded, "  Now,  you  know  the  'tzin  cannot  be  here  to-night  ;  you 
also  know  the  reason  ;  but,  for  him  and  in  his  place,  I  say,  prince 
though  you  are,  you  have  basely  slandered  an  absent  enemy." 

**  Who  are  you?"  asked  the  Tezcucan,  surprised. 
■    "  The  comrade  of  Guatamozin,  here  to  take  up  his  quarrel." 

"  You  challenge  me  ? "  said  IztUl',  in  disdain. 

"  Does  a  prince  of  Tezouco,  son  of  'Hualpilli,  require  a  blow  ? 
Take  it  then." 
^  The  blow  was  given. 

"  See  !  Do  I  not  bring  you  princely  blood  ?  "  And,  in  his  turn, 
Hualpa  laughed  scornfully. 

The  Tezcucan  was  almost  choked  with  rage.  "  This  to  me, — to 
me, — a  prince  and  warrior  !  "  he  cried . 

A  danger  not  considered  by  the  rash  hunter  now  offered  itself. 
An  outi  ^f  would  bring  down  the  guard  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  his 
arrest,  tne  united  representations  of  Iztlil'  and  his  friend  would  be 
sufficient  to  have  him  sent  forthwith  to  the  tigers.  The  pr'de  of 
the  prince  saved  him; 

•*  Have  a  care, — 'tis  an  assassin!  i  will  call  the  g^oarf?  t^  the 
gate  !  "  said  the  courtier,  alarmed. 

"  Gall  them  not,  call  them  not  !  I  am  equal  to  my  own  revenge. 
Oh,  for  a  Rpear  or  knife, — anything  to  kill !  " 

"  Will  y...  }.ear  me, — a  word  ? "  the  hunter  said.  "  I  am  with- 
out arms  n.k    :  bnt  they  can  be  had." 

"Theai.'Tiw,      V    riB'-    "  cried  IztlQ' passionately.  * 

"  We  can  v  ».  ^'-^  Siiintinels  at  the  gate  clever  by  a  few  quills 
of  gold  ;  an  :  jer  «  enough  ->  natisfy  them."  Hualpa  produced 
a  handful  o^  t,tie  ^loney.  ''ijet  us  try  them.  Outside  the  gate 
the  stoeetis  clear." 

The  courtier  protested,  but  t^e  prince  was  determined. 

"The  arms  !  Pledge  my  province  and  palaces, — everything  for 
9k,maquahuitl  now. " 

;  They  went  to  the  gate  and  obtained  the  use  of  two  of  the  weapons 
and  as  many  shields.  Then  the  party  passed  into  the  street, 
which  they  found  deserted.     To  avoid  the  great  thoroughfare  to 

L*pwi>«pMU,   uImHj    wUjiuSmL  uO    waaw   ixuttiiif  Sttxil   A.Spt   Oil   cia   lai    tt5 Diic 

comer  of  the  garden  wall. 

'  Stay  we  here,"  «aid  the  courtier.  "  Short  time  is  all  you  want, 
lord  Iztlil'.  The  feathers  on  the  hawk'cf  wings  are  not  full-fledged. " 
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The  mtst  %\o\i()  oonftdently  ;  and  it  miuit  be  confessed  that  the 
Tezouc«ii'i  .  epnf^tion  and  experience  justified  the  assurance.  One 
advan  ^e  tiie  hunter  had  which  his  enemies  both  overlooked,— a 
surpaf  .mpr  iomposure.  From  a  temple  near  by  a  red  light  flared 
uTfy^dW  over  the  place,  redeeming  it  from  what  would  otherwiso 
l.flvo  been  vague  ,stariight  ;  by  its  aid  they  might  have  kmn  his 
countenance  without  a  trace  of  excitement  or  passion.  One  wish 
and  but  one,  he  had,— that  Guatamozin  could  witness  the  trial.      ' 

The  impatience   of  the  Tezoucan  permitted  but  a  few  prelimir. 
anes.  *^ 

!!'J!'®  8°?"  «f  Mictlan  require  no  prayers.     Stand  out !  "  he  said. 

"Strike!     answered  Hualpa. 

Up  rose  the  glassy  blades  of  the  Tezoucan,  flashing  in  the  light  • 
quick  and  strong  the  blow,  yet  it  clove  but  the  empty  air.  •*  For 
the  'tzm  !  "  shouted  the  hunter,  striking  back  before  the  other  was 
half  recovered.  The  shield  was  dashed  aside  ;  a  groan  aoknow- 
lodged  a  wound  in  the  breast,  and  Iztlil'  staggered  ;  another  blow 
Btrewshed  him  on  the  pavement.  A  stream  of  blood,  black  in  the 
night,  stole  slowly  out  over  the  flags.  Tlie  fight  was  over.  The 
victor  dropped  the  bladed  end  of  his  weapon,  and  surveyed  his  foe 
with  astonishment,  then  pity. 

"  Your  friend  is  hurt ;  help  him  !  "  he  said,  turning  to  the  cour- 
tier  ;  but  he  was  alone,— the  craven  had  run.  For  one  fresh  from 
the  hills,  this  was  indeed  a  dilemma  1  A  duel  and  a  death  in  sight 
of  the  royal  palace  !  A  chill  tingled  through  his  veins.  He  thought 
rapidly  of  the  alarm,  the  arrest,  the  king's  wrath,  and  himself  given 
to  glut  tho  monsters  in  the  menagerie.  Up  rose,  also,  the  many 
-aaiiesses  amid  the  cedared  glades  of  Tihuanco.  Could  he  but 
reach  them  !  The  slaves  of  Montezuma,  to  please  a  whim,  might 
pursue  and  capture  a  quail  or  an  eagle  ;  but  there  he  could  laugh 
at  pursuit,  while  in  Tenochtitlan  he  was  nowhere  safe. 

•  ^^  XL**  m  ®  ^**^ing  blood  brought  him  out  of  the  panic.  He 
raised  the  Tezcucan's  arm,  ...id  tore  the  rich  vestments  from  his 
Dreast.  1  he  wound  was  a  glancing  one  ;  it  might  not  be  fatal  after 
all ;  to  save  him  wure  worth  the  trial.  Taking  off  his  own  maxUatl 
he  wound  it  tightly  round  the  body  ana  over  the  cut.  Across  the 
street  there  was  a  small,  open  house.  ;  lifting  the  wounded  man 
gently  as  possible,  he  carried  him  thuher,  and  laid  him  in  a  dark- 
ened passage  Where  else  to  convey  him  he  knew  not :  that  was 
aU  he  could  do.  Now  for  flight,-for  Tihuanco.  Tireless  and  swift 
ot  ftK)t  shall  they  be  who  catch  him  on  the  way  ! 
He  started  for  the  lake,  intending  to  cross  in  a  canoe  rather  than 

rL  *  ?"*®.T*?ii.*^'^*^y  *  *^"*'®  ^^  P"*  behind,  when  it  occur- 
red  to  him  that  the  Tezcuoan  might  have  slaves  and  a  palanquin 

^fi^T  wi.  "!!!^"  ***  *^®  desertion.  How  would  the  'tzin  have 
wh!  ^  ??  *^®  ?°*®  Tezcucau  lay  with  the  d^ad  in  the  arena, 
who  nursed  him  back  to  life  ? 
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If  Hualpa  had  wished  his  patron's  presence  at  the  beginning  of 
the  combat,  now,  flying  from  imi^inary  dangers, — flying,  like  a 
startled  coward,  from  his  very  victory, — much  did  he  thank  the 
gods  that  he  wasi  alone  and  unseen.  In  a  kind  of  alcove,  or  resting- 
place  for  weary  walkers,  with  which,  by  the  vay,  the  thorough- 
fares of  Tenochtitlan  were  well  provided,  he  sat  down,  recalled  his 
wonted  courage,  and  determined  on  a  course  more  manly,  whatever 
the  risk. 

Then  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  went  boldly  to  the  portal  of  the 
palace,  where  he  found  the  Tezcucan's  palanquin.  The  slaves  in 
charge  followed  him  without  objection. 

"Take  your  master  to  his  own  palace.  Be  quick  !"  he  said  to 
them,  when  the  wounded  man  was  transferred  to  the  carriage. 

'^  It  is  in  Tecuba,"  said  one  of  them. 

"  To  Tecuba  then." 

He  did  more ;  he  accompanied  the  slaves.  Along  the  street, 
across  the  causeway,  which  never  seemed  of  such  weary  length, 
they  proceeded.  On  the  road  the  Tezcuoan  revived.  He  said 
little,  and  was  passive  in  his  enemy's  hands.  From  Tecuba  the 
latter  hastened  back  to  Tenochtitlan,  and  reached  the  portico  of 
Xoli,  the  Chalcan,  just  as  day  broke  over  the  valley. 

And  such  was  the  hunter's  first  emprise  as  a  warrior. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE   SECOND   COMBAT. 


It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  detail  the  debate  between  Hualpa  nnd 
Xoli ;  enough  to  know  that  the  latter,  anticipating  pursuit,  hid  the 
son  of  his  friend  in  a  closet  attached  to  his  restaurant. 

That  day,  and  many  others,  the  police  went  up  and  down,  ferret- 
ing for  the  assassin  of  the  noble  Iztlil'.  Few  premises  escaped  their 
search.  The  Ghalcan's,  amongst  others,  was  examined,  but  with- 
out  discovery.  Thus  safely  concealed,  the  hunter  throve  on  the 
cuisiney  and  for  the  loss  of  liberty  was  consoled  by  the  gossip  and 
wordy  wisdom  of  his  accessory,  and,  by  what  was  better,  the  grati- 
tude of  Guatamozin.  In  such  manner  two  weeks  passed  away,  the 
longest  and  most  wearisome  of  his  exist  3nce.  How  sick  at  heart  he 
grew  in  his  luxurious  imprisonment ;  how  he  pined  for  the  old  hills 
and  woodlands  ;  how  he  longed  once  more  to  go  down  the  shaded 
vales  free-footed  and  fearless,  stalking  deer  or  following  his  ocelot. 
Ah,  what  is  ambition  gratified  to  freedom  lost  ! 
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length  intolerable.  "  When,"  he  asked  himself,  "is  this  to  end  ? 
WiU  the  king  ever  withdraw  his  huntsmen  ?  Through  whom  am  I 
to  look  or  hope  for  pardon  1 "    He  sighed,  paced  the  narrow  closet, 
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and  determined  that  night  to  walk  out  and  see  if  his  old  friends  the 
Btars  were  still  in  their  places,  and  take  a  draught  of  the  fresh  air, 
to  his  remembrance  sweeter  than  the  new  beverage  of  the  Chalcan. 
And  when  the  night  came  he  was  true  to  his  resolution. 

Pass  we  his  impatience  while  waiting  an  opportunity  to  leave  the 
house  unobserved  ;  his  attempts  unsuccessfully  repeated  ;  his  vexa- 
tion at  the  "noble  patrons"  who  lounged  in  the  apartments  and 
talked  so  long  over  their  goblets.  At  a  late  hour  he  made  good  his 
exit.  In  the  tianguez,  which  was  the  first  to  receive  him,  booths 
and  porticos  were  cloted  for  the  night ;  lights  were  everywhere  ex- 
tinguished, except  on  the  towers  of  the  temples.  As  morning  would 
end  his  furlough  and  drive  him  back  to  the  hated  captivity,  he  re- 
solved to  make  the  most  of  the  night  ;  he  would  visit  the  lake,  he 
would  stroll  through  the  streets.  By  the  gods  !  he  would  play  free- 
man to  the  full. 

In  his  situation,  all  places  were  alike  perilous,— houses,  streets, 
temples,  and  palaces.  As,  for  that  reason,  one  direction  was  good 
as  another,  he  started  up  the  Iztapalapan  street  from  the  tianguez 
Passengers  met  him  now  and  then  ;  otherwise  the  great  thoroughfare 
was  unusually  quiet.  Sauntering  along  in  excellent  imitation  of 
careless  enjoyment,  he  strove  to  feel  cheerful ;  but,  in  spite  of  his 
efforts,  he  became  lonesome,  while  his  dread  of  the  patrols  kept  him 
uneasy.  Such  freedom,  he  ascertained,  was  not  all  his  fancy  colored 
it ;  yet  it  was  not  so  bad  as  his  prison.  On  he  went.  Sometimes 
on  a  step,  or  in  the  shade  of  a  portico,  he  would  sit  and  gaze  at  the 
houses  as  if  they  were  old  friends  basking  in  the  moonlight ;  at  the 
bridges  he  would  also  stop,  and,  leaning  over  the  balustrades,  watch 
the  waveless  water  in  the  canal  below,  and  envy  the  watermen  asleep 
m  their  open  canoes.  The  result  was  a  feeling  of  recklessness, 
sharpened  by  a  yearning  for  something  to  do,  some  place  to  visit 
some  person  to  see ;  in  short,  a  thousand  wishes,  so  vague,  however, 
that  they  amouhted  to  nothing. 

In  this  mood  he  thought  of  Nenetzin,  who,  in  the  tedium  o£  his. 
impnsonment,  had  become,  to  him  a  constant  dream,— a  vision  by 
which  his  fancy  was  amused  and  his  impatience  soothed  ;  a  vision 
w^Ji-T?®  J*°*  ^^*^  *^®  morning,  but  at  noon  was  sweet  as  at  night. 
With  the  thought  came  another, -the  idea  of  an  adventure  excus- 
able only  in  a  lover. 

"  The  garden  !  "  he  said,  stopping  and  thinking.     ♦*  The  garden  [ 
It  IS  the  kings  ;  so  is  the  street.     It  is  guarded  ;  so  is  the  city 
1  will  be  in  danger  ;  but  that  is  around  me  everywhere.     By  the 
slee  8  "         ^°  ^^  **^^  garden,  and  look  at  the  house  in  which  she 

Invade  the  gardens  of  the  great  king  at  midnight  1    The  project 

would  naiTi»  ffkitwiAy^^r)   4.1.^  /^l._l .    A.%.  J  ti.    '^  ■,,  ,  .      .  I'/'j*'*"' 

"  '"  ■^^■^~"  •-";=  T_ii»iuau  ,  iiiu  sain  wouiu  nave  lurbade  it : 
at  any  other  time,  the  adventurer  himself  would  rather  have  cone 
unarmed  into  the  den  of  a  tiger.  The  gardens  were  chosen  places 
sacred  to  royalty  ;  otherwise  they  would  have  been  without  waUs 
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and  without  sentinels  at  the  gates.  In  the  event  of  detection  and 
arrest,  the  intrusion  at  such  a  time  would  be  without  excuse  ;  death 
was  the  penalty. 

But  the  venture  was  agreeable  to  the  mood  he  was  in  ;  he  wel- 
comed it  as  a  relief  from  loneliness,  as  a  rescue  from  his  tormenting 
void  of  purpose ;  if  he  saw  the  dangers,  they  were  viewed  in  the 
charm  of  his  gentle  passion,— griffins  and  goblins  masked  by  Love, 
the  enchanter.  He  started  at  once  ;  and  now  that  he  had  an  ob- 
ject before  him,  there  was  no  more  loitering  under  porticos  or  on 
the  bridges.  As  the  squares  were  put  behind  him,  he  repeated  over 
and  over,  as  a  magical  exorcism,  "  I  will  look  at  the  house  in  which 
she  sleeps,— the  house  in  which  she  sleeps." 

Once  in  his  progress,  he  turned  aside  from  the  great  street,  and 
went  up  a  footway  bordering  a  canal.  At  the  next  street,  however, 
he  crossed  a  bridge,  and  proceeded  to  the  north  again.  Almost  be- 
fore he  was  aware  of  it,  he  reached  the  comer  of  the  royal  garden, 
always  to  be  remembered  by  him  as  the  place  of  his  combat  with 
the  Tezcucah.  But  so  intent  was  he  upon  his  present  project  he 
scarcely  gave  it  a  second  look. 

The  wall  was  but  little  higher  than  his  head,  and  covered  with 
snowy  stucco  ;  and  where,  over  the  coping,  motionless  in  the  moon- 
shine, a  palm-tree  lifted  its  graceful  head,  he  boldly  climbed,  and 
entered  the  sacred  enclosure.  Drawing  his  mantle  close  about  him, 
he  stole  toward  the  palace,  selecting  the  narrow  walks  most  protect- 
ed by  overhanging  shrubbery. 

f-"!u?l^  inatmct  is  a  good  counsellor  in  danprer  ;  often  it  is  the 
only  counsellor.  Gliding  through  the  snadows,  cautiously  as  if 
hunting,  he  seemed  to  hear  a  recurrent  whisper, — 

'*  Have  a  care,  O  hunter  !  This  is  not  one  of  thy  f&miliar  places. 
The  gardens  of  the  great  kipg  have  other  guardians  than  the  stars. 
Death  awaits  thee  at  every  gate. " 

But  as  often  came  the  reply,  "  Kenetzin,— I  will  see  the  house  in 
which  she  sleeps." 

He  held  on  towards  the  palace,  never  stopping  until  the  top,  here 
and  there  crowned  with  low  uurrets,  rose  above  the  highest  trees. 
Then  he  listened  intently,  but  heard  not  a  sound  of  life  from  the 
princely  pile.  He  sought  next  a  retreat,  where,  secure  from  obser- 
vation, he  might  sit  in  the  pleasant  air,  and  give  wings  to  his  lover's 
fancy.  At  last  he  found  one,  a  little  retired  from  the  central  walk, 
and  not  far  from  a  tank,  which  had  once  been,  if  it  were  not  now, 
the  basin  of  a  fountain.  Upon  a  bench,  well  shaded  by  a  clump 
of  flowering  bushes,  he  stretched  himself  at  ease,  and  was  soon  ab- 
sorbed. 

The  course  of  his  thought,  in  keeping  with  his  youth,  was  to  the 
future.    Most  of  the  time^  however,  ha  had  nn  distin;^.  iH^**  •  tr^trw 
like  an  evening  mist,  settled  upon  him.     Sometimes  he  lay  with 
closed  eyes,  shutting  himself  in,  as  it  were,  from  the  world  ;  then  he 
stared  vacantly  at  the  stars,  or  into  those  blue  places  in  the  mighty 
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vault  too  deep  for  the^tars  ;  but  most  he  loved  to  look  at  the  white 
walls  of  the  palace      And  for  the  time  he  wab  happy ;  his  soul  may 

Nenetrin  ''"^'"^  *  ''^^"*  "^"^  *^  *^^  unconscious 

Once  or  twice  he  was  disturbed  by  a  noise,  like  the  suppressed 

cry  of  a  child  ;  but  he  attributed  it  to  some  of  the  restless  aniZs 

m  the  museum  at  the  farther  side  of  the  garden.     Half  the  niffht 

sTyeT-itin  dre^me^"  °"  *''  *'"^'^^  ^'^^^""^^'  '  ^^  «*"^  ^« 
About  that  time,  however,  he  was  startled  by  footsteps  coming 
apparently  from  the  palace.     He  sat  up,  ready  for  action.     Thi 
appearance  of  a  man  alone  and  unarmed  allayed  hia  apprehension 
lor  the  moment.     Up  the  walk,  directly  by  the  hiding!i>laoe,  the 
.ti-anger  came     As  he  passed  slowly  on,  the  intruder  thriUed  at 
beholding    not  a  guard  or  an  officer,  but  Montezuma  in  person  \ 
As  far  as  the  tank  the  monarch  walked  j  there  he  stopped,  put  his 
hands  behind  him,  and  looked  moodily  dowii  into  the  pool, 
h.  +S1  f   'i??  !i°!.'  J^e»etzin,-everything  but  the  motionless  figure 
by  the  tank  faded  from  Hualpa's  mind.     Fear  came  upon  him  :  and 
no  wonder:  there,  almost  within  reach,  at  midnight^ unattended 
stood  what  was  to  him  the  positive  reaUzation  of^power,  ruler  of 
the  Empire  dispenser  of  richest  gifts,  keeper  of  life  and  death ! 
^uUty,  and  tremulously  apprehensive  that  he  had  been  discovered. 
Hiialpa  looked  each  instant  to  be  dragged  from  his  hiding 

nJf^^fi'^T."'^"?^  *^^  ^'^^\  ^^«  °1^*^'  *^d  strewn  ^th  sheUs 
fn  iff  - ^  7^'*!  ?•  *^^f  o«,«.light.  While  the  adventurer  sat  fixed 
to  his  seat,  watchmg  the  king,  watching,  also,  a  chance  of  escape, 

in  J^L'^'^u*^*?^  ''°"'®  ?T  *^^  shrubbery,  move  stealthily  out 
into  the  walk,  then  crouch  down.  Now,  as  I  have  shown  he  was 
brave  ;  but  this  tested  all  his  courage.  Out  further^^ept  Z 
object  moymg  with  the  stiUness  of  a  spirit.  Scarcely  could  he 
persuade  himself  at  first  that  it  was  not  an  illusion  begotten  of  hi^ 
tears  ;  but  its  form  and  movements,  the  very  stillness  of  its  advance. 
at  last  Identified  it.  In  all  his  hunter's  experience,  he  had  never 
seen  an  ocelot  so  large.  The  screams  he  had  heard  were  now  Ix^ 
plamed,— the  monster  had  escaped  from  the  menagerie  ' 

f«ar«°*"w  *  f  f/•*'^'^''?•^''^*''?  wrought  a  subsidence  of  Hualpa's 
Vn\t  .f^  /n  *  instmctively  for  his  arm8,-he  had  nothing  but  a 
knife  of  brittle  itzh     Then  he  thought  of  the  stories  he  had  heard 

hi  wL  7''*^'if  **»«/?y»l  *?««r«>  a'^d  oi  unhappy  wretches  flung, 
by  way  of  punishment  into  their  dens.  He  shuddered,  and  turned 
tank         ^^'  ^  thoughtfuUy  over  the   wall  of  the 

^^^l  Huitzil'  !  the  ocelot  was  creeping  upon  the  monarch  The 
flash  of  nnders^andii"*  *Vi«.t  «^«.^„i^j  ifL^  *._  .^j.    xr-  '__"-•-       - 

bf  fhTr;  «7»*Wessly  he  noticed  the  course  the  brute  was  tak- 
ing, there  could  be  no  doubt.  Another  flash,  and  he  understood 
the  monarch's  penl,-alone,  unarmed,  before  the   guards  Tt  the 
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gates  or  in  the  palace  could  come,  the  struggle  would  be  over ; 
child  of  the  Sun  though  he  was,  there  remained  for  him  but  one 
hope  of  rescue. 

As,  in  common  with  provincials  generally,  he  cherished  a  rever- 
ence for  the  monarch  hardly  secondary  to  that  he  felt  for  the  gods, 
the  Tilhuancan  was  inexpressibly  shocked  to  see  him  subject  to  such 
a  danger.  An  impulse  aside  from  native  chivalry  urged  him  to  con- 
front the  ocelot ;  but  under  the  circumstances,— and  he  recounted 
them  rapidly, — he  feared  the  king  more  than  the  brute.  Brief  time 
was  there  for  consideration  ;  each  moment  the  peril  increased.  He 
thought  of  the  'tzin,  then  of  Nenetzin. 

**  Now  or  never! "  he  said.  **  If  the  gods  do  but  help  me,  I  will 
prove  myself  ! " 

And  he  unlooped  the  mantle,  and  wound  it  about  his  left  arm  ; 
the  knife,  poor  as  it  was,  he  took  from  his  ma/Ktlatl;  then  he  was 
ready.    Ah,  if  he  only  had  a  javelin  ! 

To  place  himself  between  the  king  and  his  enemy  was  what  he 
next  set  about.  Experience  had  taught  him  how  much  such  animals 
are  governed  by  curiosity,  and  upon  that  he  proceeded  to  act.  On 
his  hands  and  knees  he  crept  out  into  the  walk.  The  moment  he  be- 
came exposed,  the  ocelot  stopped,  raised  its  round  head,  and  watch- 
ed him  with  agaze  as  intent  as  his  own.  The  advance  was  slow  and 
stealthy  ;  when  the  point  was  almost  gained,  the  king  turned 
about. 

*'  Speak  not,  stir  not,  0  king  ! "  he  cried,  without  stopping.  "I 
will  save  you, — no  other  can." 

From  creeping  man  the  monarch  looked  to  crouching  beast,  and 
comprehended  the  situation. 

Forward  went  Hualpa,  now  the  chief  object  of  attraction  to  the 
monster.     At  last  he  was  directly  in  front  of  it. 

"  Call  the  guard  and  fly  !  It  is  coming  now  ! " 

And  through  the  garden  rang  the  caU.  Verily,  the  hunter  had 
become  the  king ! 

A  moment  after  the  ocelot  lowered  its  head,  and  leaped.  The  Ti- 
huancan  had  barely  time  to  put  himself  in  posture  to  receive  the 
attack,  his  left  arm  serving  as  shield  ;  upon  his  knee,  he  struck  with 
the  knife.  The  blood  flew,  and  there  was  a  howl  so  loud  that  the 
shouts  of  the  monarch  were  drowned.  The  mantle  was  rent  to  rib- 
bons ;  and  through  the  feathers,  cloth,  and  flesh,,  the  long  fangs 
craunched  to  the  bone, — but  not  without  return  This  time  the  knif  S, 
better  directed,  was  driven  to  the  heart,  where  it  snapped  short  oflF, 
and  remained.  The  clenched  jaws  relaxed.  Rushing  suddenly  in, 
Hualpa  contrived  to  push  the  fainting  brute  into  the  tank.  He  saw 
it  sink,  saw  the  pool  subside  to  its  calm,  then  returned  to  Monte- 
zuma, who,  though  calling  lustily  for  the  guard,  had  stayed  to  the 
etid.  Kuebliug  upuu  the  sbuiaed  shells,  he  laid  the  broken  knife  at 
the  monarch's  feet,  and  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

"  Arise  !  "  the  king  said,  kindly. 
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//??;'*"i— **'^**^^P',*P^*»^«^^*J»  Wood,  the  fraKmeiits' of  hii, 

^^^l^t:^kZ'^^:t3'^r:    "1  wa.o„oe  thought 

He  found  the  wounds,  and  untying  his  own  sash    rinh  wifl,  ^^ 
brmdery,  wrapped  it  in  many  folds  afound  the  bSeding  Sm         ^" 

??Z?SL*^r  '''^r'^^otion  in  many  quarters  ^   ^• 
Evil  takt  the  careless  watchers!"  he  said,  stemlv    noti«,«c, 
the  nsmg  clamor.     "Had  I  trimffiil  +i,o«,      u  **  ■''®™v»  noticing 
guard? "  wusted  them,— but  are  you  not  of  the 

gul:d7  ^^^^  ^'**  ^^^'*  slave.-his  poorest  slave,  but  not  of  his 
Montezuma  regarded  him  attentively. 

ooJ^^-^ru^^e-LTeraSlTrw-^t.^'™  interfe„d  with  the 
Hualp»  obeyed.     On  the  way  they  met  a  number  of  th«  «,,.^j 

toth^rrtet-^aTlati^^^^^^ 

"  h!!°!  *"" '""I  PT""™  "'  Tihuanco.     My  name  u  Hualoa  " 

"He  is  my  friend  and  master,  O  kino. " 

Montezuma  started.     "  Holy  gods   what  m5u1n«««  f    -m 

■^Hu^Kl-oT"  -^"o -^-^V'^^n^e  •  Act ^ 

on^&^M.T'^l'.Sdr;  ^'^"Ji?"'™  »'  the  oombat,  not 
hr^-  ^^  J  T  ^"*®-  .  .^  «id  not  murder  him,"  he  concluded  '<  Tf 
he  IS  dead,  I  slew  him  in  a  fair  fi^ht.  ahi«lH  tn  -kTJ°  -?._._  • " 
ffifcy,  witii  honor,  slay  a  foeman."'  "  "~  ~  '"*"'"*  ""  *  warnor 
«  ^'*/  ^°"  carried  him  to  Teouba  ? " 
Before  the  judges,  if  you  choose,  I  wiU  make  my  account  good.' 
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"  Be  it  so  !  "  tho  monarch  said  emphatically.  "Two  days  hence, 
in  the  court,  I  will  accuse  you.  Have  there  your  witnesses  :  it  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.    Now,  what  of  your  master,  the  'tzin  ?  " 

The  question  was  dangerous,  and  Hualpa  trembled,  but  resolved 

to  be  bold. 

"If  it  be  not  too  presumptuous,  most  mighty  king,-  if  a  slave 
may  seem  to  judge  lus  master's  judgment  by  the  offer  of  a  word — " 

'*  Speak  !    1  give  you  liberty." 

"  I  wish  to  say,"  continued  Hualpa,  **  that  in  the  court  there  are 
many  noble  courtiers  who  would  die  for  you,  0  king ;  Mlt,  of  them 
all  there  is  not  one  who  so  loves  you,  or  whose  love  could  be 
made  so  profitable,  being  backed  by  skill,  courage,  and  wisdom,  as 
the  geilerous  prince  whom  you  call  my  master.  In  his  banishment 
he  has  chosen  to  serve  you  ;  for  the  night  the  strangers  landed  in 
Cempoalla,  he  left  his  palace  in  Iztapalapan,  and  entered  their  camp 
in  the  train  of  the  governor  of  Cotastian.  Yesterday  a  courier, 
whom  you  rewarded  richly  for  his  speed  in  coming,  brought  you 
portraits  of  the  strangers,  and  pictures  of  their  arms  and  camp  ; 
that  courier  was  Guatamozin,  and  his  was  the  hand  that  wrought  the 
artist's  work.  Oh,  much  as  your  faculties  become  a  king,  you  have 
been  deceived  :  he  is  not  a  traitor." 

*'  Who  told  you  such  a  fine  minstrel's  tale  ? " 

"  The  gods  judge  me,  O  king,  if,  without  your  leave,  I  had  so 
mnch  as  dared  to  kiss  the  dust  at  your  feet.  What  you  have  gra- 
ciously permitted  me  to  tell  I  heard  from  the  'tzin  himself." 

Montezuma  sat  a  long  time  silent,  then  asked,  **  Did  your  master 
speak  of  the  strangers,  or  of  the  things  he  saw  V* 

"  The  noble  'tzin  regards  me  kindly,  and  therefore  spoke  with 
freedom.  He  said,  mourning  much  that  he  could  Qotbe  at  your  last 
council  to  declare  his  opinion,  that  you  were  mistaken." 

The  speaker's  face  was  cast  dow*,  so  he  could  not  see  the  frown 
with  which  the  plain  words  were  received,  and  he  continued, — 

"  *  They  are  not  teulea,^*  so  the  'tzin  said,  *  but  men,  as  you  and 
I  are  ;  they  eat,  sleep,  drink,  like  us  ;  nor  is  that  all,— they  die 
like  us  ;  for  in  the  night,'  he  said,  '  1  was  in  their  camp,  and  saw 
them  by  torchUght,  bury  the  body  of  one  that  lay  dead.'  And 
then  he  asked,  *  Is  that  a  practice  among  the  gods  ? '  Your  slave, 
O  king,  is  not  learned  as  a  paba,  and  therefore  believed  him." 

Montezuma  stood  up. 

*♦  Not  teules  !    How  thinks  he  they  should  be  dealt  with  ? " 

'*  He  says  that,  as  they  are  men,  they  are  also  invaders,  with 
whom  an  Aztec  cannot  treat.    Nothing  for  them  but  war  !  " 

To  and  fro  the  monarch  walked.  After  which  he  returned  to 
Hualpa  and  said, — 


l/\  Vimma  nntp 


one  you  wear, 


To-morrow  I  will  send  you  a  tilmaUi  for  the 
Look  to  your  wounds,  and  recollect  the  trial     As 

I  will  lie  your  accuser." 


you  love  life,  have  there  your  proof, 


Gods. 
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**  As  the  great  king  is  merciful  to  his  children,  the  gods  will  be 
merciful  to  him.  I  will  give  myself  to  the  guards,"  said  the  hun- 
ter, to  whom  anything  was  preferable  to  the  closet  in  the  restaur- 
ant. 

*' No,  you  are  free." 

Hualpa  kissed  the  floor,  and  arose,  and  hurried  from  the  palace 
to  the  house  of  Xoli  on  the  tiaiufuez.  The  effect  of  his  appearance 
upon  that  worthy,  and  the  eflFect  of  the  story  afterwards,  may  be 
imagined.  Attention  to  the  wounds,  a  bath,  and  sound  slumber 
put  the  adventurer  in  a  better  condition  by  the  next  noon. 

And  from  that  night  he  thought  more  than  ever  of  glory  and 
Nenetzin. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE    PORTRAIT. 

Next  day,  after  the  removal  of  the  noon  comfitures,  and  when  the 
princess  Tula  had  gone  to  the  hammock  for  the  usual  siesta,  Nenet- 
zin rushed  into  her  apartment  unusually  excited. 

**0h,  Ihave  something  so  strange  to  telJ  you, — something  so 
strange  !  "  she  cried,  throwing. herself  upon  the  hammock. 

Her  face  was  bright  and  veiy  beautiful.  Tula  looked  at  her  a 
moment,  then  put  her  lips  lovingly  to  the  smooth  forehead. 

"By  the  Sun  !  as  our  royal  father  sometimes  swears,  my  sister 
seems  in  earnest." 

'*  Indeed  I  am  ;  and  you  will  go  with  me,  will  you  not  ? " 

"  Ah  !  you  want  to  take  me  to  the  garden  to  see  the  dead  tiger, 
or,  perhaps,  the  warrior  who  slew  it,  or — now  I  have  it — you  have 
seen  another  minstrel.'' 

Tula  expected  the  girl  to  laugh,  but  was  surprised  to  see  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  She  changed  her  manner  instantly,  and  bade  the 
slave  who  had  been  sitting  by  the  hammock  fanning  her,  to  retire, 
then  she  said, — 

'*  You  jest  so  much,  Nenetzin,  that  I  do  not  know  when  you  are 
serious.     I  love  you  ;  now  tell  me  what  has  happened." 

The  answer  was  given  in  a  low  voice. 

*'  You  will  thin^me  foolish,  and  so  I  am,  but  I  cannot  help  it. 
Do  you  recollect  the  dream  I  told  you  the  night  on  the  chinam- 
pa?" 

"  The  night  Yeteve  came  to  us  ?    I  recollect." 

**  You  know  I  saw  a  man  come  and  sit  down  in  our  father's 
palace, — a  stranger  with  blue  eyes  and  fair  face,  and  hair  and  beard 
iiii.y  wue  3UK  oi  une  ixpeiiin^  luai^e.  i  bOiu  you  i  lovdci  fiiiii,  auci 
would  have  none  but  him  ;  and  you  laughed  at  me,  and  said  he 
was  the  god  Quetzal'.  O  Tula,  the  dream  has  come  back  to  me 
m&aj  times  since  ;  so  often  that  it  seems,  when  I  am  awake,  to  h«^ve 
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been  a  reality.     1  am  chUdiah,  you  think,  and  very  weak  ;  you  may 
even  pity  me  ,  but  I  have  grown  to  look  upon  the  blue-eyed  m 
something  lovable  and  great,  and  thought  of  him  is  a  part  of  my 
mmd  ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  useless  for  me  to  say  he  is  not,  or  that 
1  am  loving  a  shadow.     And  now,  0  dear  Tula,  now  comes  the 
strange  part  of  my  story.     Yesterday,  you  know,  a  courier  from 
Lempoalla  brought  our  father  some  pictures  of  the  strangers  late- 
ly landed  from  the  sea.     This  morning  I  heard  there  were  portraits 
among  them,  and  could  not  resist  a  curiosity  to  see  them  :  so  I 
went,  and  almost  the  first  one  I  came  to,— do  not  laugh,-  almost 
the  first  one  I  came  to  was  the  picture  of  him  who  comes  to  me 
so  often  in  my  dreams.     I  looked  and  trembled.     There  indeed  he 
was  ;  there  were  the  blue  eyes,  the  yellow  hair,  the  white  face, 
even  the  dress,  shining  as  silver,  and  the  plumed  crest.     I  did  not 
stay  to  look  at  anything  else,   but  hurried  here,  scarcely  knowing 
whether  to  be  gkd  or  afraid.     I  thought  if  you  went  with  me  I 
would  not  be  afraid.     Go  you  must  ;  we  will  look  at  the  portrait 
together.       And  she  hid  her  face,  sobbing  like  a  child. 
Jt  IS  too  wonderful  for  belief.     I  will  go,"  said  Tula, 
fehe  arose  and  the  slave  brought  and  threw  over  her  shoulders 
the  long  white  scarf  so   invariably  a  part  of   an  Aztec   woman's 
costume.     Then  the  sisters  took  their  way  to  the  chamber  where 
the  pictures  were  kept,-the  same  into  which  Hualpa  had  been  led 
the  night  before      The  king  was  elsewhere  giving  audience,  and 
his  clerks  and  attendants  were  with  him.     So  the  two  were  aUowed 
to  indulge  their  curiosity  undisturbed. 

Nenetzin  went  to  a  pile  of  manuscripts  lying  on  the  floor.  The 
elder  sister  was  startled  by  the  first  picture  exposed  ;  for  she  recog- 
nized the  handiwork,  long  since  familiar  to  her,  of  the  'tzin.  Nor 
was  she  less  surprised  by  the  subject,  which  was  a  horse,  a  nobler 
instrument  for  a  god's  revenge  than  man  himself. 

Next  she  saw  pictured  a  horse,  its  rider  mounted,  and  in  Chris- 
tian armor,  and  bearing  shield,  lance  and  sword.  Then  came  a 
vnW«'  .f  fl  gunner  by  the  carriage,  his  match  lighted,  while  a 
volume  of  flame  and  smoke  was  bursting  from  the  throat  of  the 
?iJ^-  ^  P^'*'^a;t.^«Uo7ed  ;  she  lifted  it  up,  and  trembled  to  see 
the  hero  of  Nenetzin's  dream  !  . 

;;  Did  I  not  tell  you  so,  0  Tula  ?  "  said  the  giri,  in  a  whisper. 
t-„ii       u  u  !  't  Pleas^n*  and  noble,"  the  other  answered,  thought- 
Sie  iyes.^"       *""  ^  ^^-     '^^^'^  ''  ^^'^  ^"  *^^  ««*"«'  ^^'^  ^^  *^« 

J^,l^  '«'V**^.*Hf  ^^l"**''!^*^  they.lef t  untouched.  The  one  absorb- 
^  them  ;  but  with  what  diff-erent  feelings  !  Nenetzin  was  a-fiutter 
with  pleasure  restrained  by  awe.  Impressed  by  the  singularity  of 
the  vision,  as  thus  realized,  a  passionate  wish  to  see  the  man  or  god 
o««,ikL""  'j."  "fl"'  ^--^  *--i*i'  '"3  vuico,  luAy  ue  uaiieu  her  nearest 
semblance  to  reflection.  Like  a  lover  in  the  presence  of  the  belov- 
ed,  she  was  glad  and  contented,  aQd  asked  nothing  of  the  ffltur^. 
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But  with  Tula,  older  and  wiser,  it  was  diflFerent.  She  was  conscious 
of  the  novelty  of  the  incident  ;  at  the  same  time  a  presentiment,  a 
gloomy  foreboding,  filled  her  soul.  In  slumber  we  sometimes  see 
spectres,  and  they  sit  by  us  and  smile  ;  yet  we  shrink,  and  cannot 
keep  down  anticipations  of  ill.  So  Tula  was  affected  by  what  she 
beheld. 

She  laid  the  portrait  softly  down,  and  turned  to  Nenetzin,  who 
had  now  no  need  to  deprecate  her  laugh. 

"The  ways  of  the  gods  are  most  strange.  Something  tellslnethis 
is  their  work.  I  am  afraid  ;  let  us  go." 

And  they  retired,  and  the  rest  of  the  day,  swinging  in  the  ham- 
mock, they  talked  of  the  dream  and  the  portrait,  and  wondered 
what  would  come  of  them. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


•     THE    TRIAL. 


Hualpa's  adventure  in  the  garden  made  a  great  stir  in  the  palace 
and  the  city.  Profound  was  the  astonishment,  therefore,  when  it  be- 
came known  that  the  savior  of  the  king  and  the  murderer  of  the 
Tezcucan  were  one  and  the  same  person,  and  that,  in  the  latter  char- 
acter, he  was  to  be  taken  into  court  and  tried  for  his  life,  Monte- 
zuma himself  acting  as  accuser.  Though  universally  discredited, 
the  story  had  the  effect  of  drawing  an  immense  attendance  at  the 
trial. 

**  Ho,  Ohalcan  !  Fly  not  your  friends  in  that  way !  "  * 

So  the  broker  was  saluted  by  some  men  nobly  dressed,  whom  he 
was  about  passing  on  the  great  street.  He  stopped,  and  bowed  very 
low. 

"  A  pleasant  day,  my  lords  !  Your  invitation  honors  me  ;  the  will 
of  his  patrons  should  always  be  law  to  the  poor  keeper  of  a  portico. 
I  am  hurrying  to  the  trial." 

"Then  stay  with  us.  We  also  have  a  curiosity  to  see  the  as- 
sassin. " 

"  My  good  lord  speaks  harshly.  Tho  boy  whom  I  love  as  a  son, 
cannot  be  what  70U  call  him." 

The  noble  laughed.     "  Take  it  not  ill,  Chalcan.     So  much  do  I 
honor  the  hand  that  slew  the  base  Tezcucan  that  I  care  not  whether 
it  was  in  fair  fight  or  by  vantage  taken.     But  what  do  you  know 
about  the  king  being  accuser  to-da^  ?  " 
So  he  told  the  boy." 


"  iiJut6uiDi6  I 


I  will  not  quarrel  with  my  lord  on  that  account,''  rejoined  the 
broker.  "  A  more  generous  master  than  Montezuma  never  lived. 
Are  not  the  people  always  complaining  of  his  liberality  ?     At  the 
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last  banquet,  for  inventing  a  simple  drink,  did  he  not  give  me.  his 
humblest  slave,  a  goblet  fit  for  another  king  ? " 

,.•  '\^^  7^*^  ^"  y®"^  ^^^^>  though  ever  so  excello  it,  to  the  saving 
m»  life  !  Is  not  that  your  argument,  Chaloan  ? " 

**  Yes  my  lord,  and  at  such  peril !  Ah,  you  should  have  seen  the 
ocelot  when  taken  from  the  tank  !  The  keepers  told  me  it  was  the 
largest  and  fiercest  in  the  museum." 

Then  Xoli  proceeded  to  edify  his  noble  audience  with  all  thegos- 
sip  p*taining  to  the  adventure  ;  and  as  his  object  was  to  take  into 
court  some  friends  for  the  luckless  hunter  moro  influential  than  him- 
self,  he  succeeded  admirably.  Every  few  steps  Hiere  were  such  ex- 
pressions as,  "  It  would  be  pitiful  if  so  brave  a  fellow  should  die  •  " 

•  7fr  m"*^'  ^y  ^^^  ^"*^'  ^  ^**"^^  en"o^  him  from  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Tezcucan  !  "  And  as  they  showed  no  disposition  to  in- 
terrupt  him,  his  pleading  lasted  to  the  house  of  justice,  where  the 
company  amved  not  any  too  soon  to  procure  comfortabb  -^eats. 

The  court-house  stood  at  the  left  of  the  street,  a  little  lo.ired  from 
the  regular  line  of  buildings.  The  visitors  had  first  to  pass  throuch 
a  spacious  hall,  which  brought  them  to  a.court-yard  cemented  under 
ffoot  and  on  aU  sides  bounded  with  beautiful  houses.  Then,  on  the 
iright,  they  saw  the  entrance  to  the  chamber  of  justice,  grotesquely 
galled  the  Tnbunal  of  God,*  in  which,  for  ages,  had  been  adminis- 
Itered  a  code,  vindictive,  but  not  without  equity.  The  great  door 
fwas  richly  carved ;  the  windows  high  and  broad,  and  lined  with  fluted 
\mMble  :  while  a  projecting  cornice,  tastefully  finished,  gave  airiness 
^apd  beauty  to  the  venerable  structure. 

The  party  entered  the  room  with  profoundest  reverence.  On  a 
dais  sat  the  judge  ;  m  front  of  him  was  the  stool  bearing  the  skull 
with  the  emerald  xrown  and  gay  plumes,  iuming  frbm  the  plain 
tapestry  along  the  walls,  the  spectators  failed  not  to  admife  the 
jewels  that  blazed  with  almost  starry  splendor  from  the  centre  of 
the  canopy  above  him. 

««Pwil!J'?ffi'  "if*  ^^i?^i?.^  *^^  ?*'',^^  privileged  nobles,  found  a 
seat  with  difficulty.  To  his  comfort,  however,  he  was  placed  by  the 
side  of  an  acquaintance.  ^ 

used  the  arrow  this  morning.  ' 
"Indeed!" 

wlIwiT  T"*!i*  \il^y  *''''  """^^  S^^®°  *«  pulque,— ti.  drunkard. 
With  the  other  doubtless  you  were  acquainted  " 
"Was  he  noble?"  -i  u. 

^1,*^^^]^^  ^*''**^  ^^""""h  **mt*^*'.  ^®^°g  *^®  son  of  a  Tetzmeliocan, 
who  died  immensely  nch.    The  witnesses  said  the  fellow  squandered 
his  tather  s  estate  almost  as  soon  as  it  came  to  him  " 
*  Better  had  he  been  born  a  thief,  "t  said  Xoli,  coolly. 

*  Prescott,  Cona  of  Mexico.  Vol.  I.  p.  33. 
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Suddenly,  four  heralds,  with  silver  maces,  entered  the  conrt 
room,  announcing  the  monarch.     The  peoprklur^^^         knel^ 

:?ot^'nT  wUh  ^  '^  ™/^**^^  f^ '-  ^^  ^-     ThenTh?; 
«ro«e,  and,  with  atanng  eyes,  devoured  the  beautv  of  hi«  »..>...,./ 

and  the  ray.tenous  .anotion  of  mumer,  offi™,  Zrer  and^utrm^ 
.am  not  'Z-"  "'  '"^f "'  throughout  Ihe  w^riS^ha";  delighM 
chlber     ^rV''°"''.T'~'r"y-.   '^^  hum  of  voice.  Hrodthll 

;t::^"and;;jr,e^Tttda-°^^^^^^^^^ 

;|  A  handsome  fellow  I  "  said  an  old  cacique,  approvinglv 
Only  a  boy,  ,ny  lord  !  "  suggested  the  ^critic.  ^^'^^• 
u  V        »    fierce-looking,  either. 

"No—" 

A  ^^f  ?u*  ^'"'  ^!'*  '"  ^**^  fighit :  BO  I  judge  him  " 
And  that  became  the  opinion  tmongst  the  noble™ 

Challi;?;  ScqufilTcr"''^"*'  ''^"-     '  "^«  ^^™'"  '--''«<i  *« 
"Hush!     The  king  accuses." 

mo:St^'t"afC2i;;t'o".irc:"'  ^'-^  ■»»  repre.entingthecom- 

UvXT"*"""  I""**'-  »"*  "■'»'''  "  »»<«  he  not  wear  the  'tzin'. 

^/Zl^^^Z':tT7^Z'T^ """  ■»*  ''--^».  fen 

T»,I®1:  ^'^'^  a  'tzin's  man,  and  that,  they  say,  is  his  crime  " 

{he  li^Cf        ^  ■"""'  °"  '"^  *•""  ""'""  *eXTti.en 
..  n''® J"**^*'   playing  carelemly  with  the  fatal  arrow    .„vi 
"Hualpa,  .on  of  Tepaja,  the  Tihuanoan,  .tod  „p"^d  an™«"^ 

' '  Bring  the  witness,"  said  the  judge. 
.„„_i?,^  ?^  *^«  ^ffi*'^'?  retired  :  during  their  absence  a  -!«„>„  i.„„i,     ' 
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•oul  burned  in  the  glance.  Borrowing  strength  from  his  pride,  he 
raised  his  head  high,  and  said,  scornfully,— 

*'  The  power  of  my  father's  friend  is  exceeding  great ,  he  speaks, 
and  all  things  obey  him.  I  am  sick  and  suffering  ;  but  he  bade  me 
come,  and  1  am  here.     What  new  shaiHe  awaits  me  1 " 

Montezuma  answered,  never  more  a  king  than  then  : 

"  'Htialpilli  was  wise  ;  his  son  is  foolish  ;  for  the  memory  of  the 
one  I  spare  the  other.  The  keeper  of  this  sacred  place  will  answer 
why  you  are  brought  here.  Look  that  he  pardons  you  lightly  as  I 
have." 

Then  the  judge  said,  "  Prince  of  Tezcuco,  you  are  here  by  my 
order.  There  stands  one  charged  with  your  murder.  Would  you 
have  had  him  suffer  the  penalty  ?  You  have  dared  be  insolent.  See, 

0  prince,  that  before  to-morrow  you  pay  the  treasurer  ten  thousand 
quills  of  gold.  See  to  it."  And,  returning  the  portrait  to  the  clerk, 
he  added,  "  Let  the  accused  go  acquit." 

"  Ah  !  said  I  not  so,  »aid  I  not  so  ? "  mattered  the  Chaloan,  rub- 
bing his  hands  joyfully,  and  disturbing  the  attentive  people  about 
him. 

*'  Hist,  hist ! "  they  said  impatiently.     "  What  more  ?  hearken  !  " 

Hualpa  was  kneeling  before  the  monarch. 
•  "  Most  mighty  king,"  he  said,  **  if  what  I  have  done  be  worthy 
reward,  grant  me  the  discharge  of  this  fine." 

*' How  !"  said  Montezuma,  amszed.  "The  Tezcucan  is  your 
enemy  !" 

"  Yet  he  fought  me  fairly,  and  is  a  warrior." 

The  eyes  of  the  .king  sought  those  of  Iztlil*. 

"  What  says  the  son  of  'Hualpilli  ?  " 

The  latter  raised  his  head  with  a  flash  of  the  old  pride.  ''  He  is  a 
slave  of  Guatamozin's  :  I  scorn  the  intercession.  I  am  yet  a  prince 
of  Tezcuco." 

Then  the  monarch  went  forward,  and  sat  by  the  judge.  Not  a 
sound  was  heard,  till  he  spoke. 

"  Arise,  and  come  near,"  he  said  to  Hualpa.  "  I  will  do  what 
becomes  me." 

His  voice  was  low  and  tremulous  with  feeling,  and  over  his  face 
.came  the  peculiar  suffusion  of  sadness  afterwards  its  habitual  ex- 
pression.    The  hunter  kissed  the  floor  at  his  feet,  and  remained 
kneeling.     Then  he  continued,  — 

"  Son  of  the  Tihuancan,  I  acknowledge  I  owe  my  life  to  you,  and 

1  call  all  to  hear  the  acknowledgment.  If  the  people  have  thought 
this  prosecution  part  of  my  gratitude, — if  they  have  marvelled  at 
my  appearing  as  your  accuser,  much  have  they  wronged  me,  I 
thought  of  reward  higher  than  they  could  have  asked  for  you  ;  but 

i  aieu   uinjUgnti  vG  Hjljt   JrOU.       ^  Slav 6  15    uOb    iiii    tiO    uo    Sk    Ciii«T,    llOl'    iS 

every  chief  fit  to  be  a  king.  I  thought  to  try  you  :  I  am  satisfied. 
When  your  fame  goes  abroad,  as  it  will  ;  when  the  minstrels  sing 
your  valor  ;  when  Tenochtitlan  talks  of  the  merchant's  son,  who, 
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him  noble."  Montezuma  rewarded  him  ;  let  them  wy  I  made 

toLt?pX'Tvr:irb;^^^^^^^^^^^  ^i.  head 

first  time,  that  was  not  the  crown  but  th«!.  ^'^  f" ^  ?^^'  ^^'^  *^« 
que.  Then  they  knew  that  thTtH.l  1  '''^*'?^  °^  *  °^»«^  «'  o^^i- 
lic  the  honors  desired  ™  """^^-^  *«*»*''«  «««'«  P"b- 

lf^^'S'Z7JZ^:[i^^^^^  y  own  hand 

adventurer,  he  clasped  around  his  nikfL  jf '  ^^"^l'*«  «^^»-  **»« 
military  order  of  the%eaC7 ''  Nor  fa  thif!ir"p"  f  '^l  '"P'««»« 
petence,  is  a  vexation  and  shame  I*  *i  *  "^  ^*^^  ^**^^«*  ^^o™- 
the  ahoreof  the  Iake,"iraVesrt:and V^t'^^/^^^^^^^  «« 

proud.     Let  it  be  said    finallv  * w  r  .  u  '  ^  ^'^^^'^  ^  ^*ve  been 

his  forever."  He  Daused  !«J'f  i  «*,^^  '^®°»  *«  ®n"«h  him  and 
as  to  the  son  of 'hSS  h«  r""'''*^  T^^^^  *«  *^«  Tezcucan.  -  But 
punished.  He  shXCthei^^^  Tlf  ?t^  '"^'^  P"^«  «»"•*  b« 
outstretching  toward  the  audfrin;  h  !ul^'^  ^"  province."    Then, 

be  heard  throughout  the  chamrr  °Now  T"'  ^\'S^'  "^  "  *« 
has  been  done  I  "  ^namoer,      Now,  O  my  children,  justice 

and'^aSharL'  Hin^iA"'  ^  "nr ^''  -^'^^  -  »  king's 
kneesT  pontics,    brought    every  listener   to   L 

wiii  return  ^^thTpi^'e^"*^^^  '    ''^^^  ^^^  P^^-  -  -7  train.     I 
With  that  he  passed  out. 

cut'Toighrf^'Ttrar^^^^^^^  *»>«  Tez- 

walk,  without  alaveHohK^^  1 JJ"  'l?"^*'  *««  ^««k  to 

countenance  became  Wgard   thk  fLl?^^-  *^«,  deserted  hall  his 

blood  of  king,.  I^e  god  "loved  mvTf'h        "»»'!?,''"•  »™«  "  *>»« 

«>n     In  their  names  I  ou™  yo"f  •'    ''"'  '«"»'"»''<>'  abandon  hia 

TeEoucan,  you  areproad  to  fooli.hne»,"  .aid  the  hunter,  calm- 

completerPreVcoti/'Fonq^&'MeS^^^^^  1*^^.  ^^  «*«•«  ^"11  and  \/ 

26 ;  Mendoza's  Coll'ec.  Antiq  of  mSco  Voi;  £,^'66;'°'**'  ^"^^  '^^•'  °^- 
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Within  an  hour  I  have  become  master 


a  beaat  and  conquered  a 
door.     Command  them  to 


ly.     "I  came  to  serve  you, 
of  slaves — " 

"  And  were  yourself  a  slave  ? " 

"  Well,  I  won  my  freedom ;  I  slew 
—  But,  prince,  my  slaves  are  at  the 
TIacopan. " 

"  Play  courtier  to  those  who  have  influence  ;  lean  your  ambition 
upon  one  who  can  advance  it.     I  am  undone." 

"  I  am  not  a  courtier.  The  service  I  offer  you  springs  from  a  war- 
rior's motive.  I  propose  it,  not  to  a  man  of  power,  but  to  a  prince 
whose  courage  is  superior  to  his  fortune. " 

For  a  moment  the  Tezcucan  studied  the  glowing  face  ;  then  his 
brows  relaxed,  and,  sighing  like  a  woman,  and  like  a  woman  over- 
come by  the  unexpected  gentleness,  he  bowed  his  head,  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  that  he  might  not  be  accused  of  tears. 

••  Let  me  call  the  slaves,  O  prince,"  said  Hualpa. 

Thrice  he  clapped  his  hands,  whereat  four  tattooed  tamanes  stalked 
into  the  chamber  with  a  palanquin.  Iztlil'  took  seat  in  the  carriage, 
and  was  being  borne  away,  when  he  called  the  hunter. 

"  A  word,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  from  which  all  passion  was  gone. 
"  Though  mv  enemy,  you  have  been  generous,  and  remembered 
my  misfortunes  when  all  others  forsook  me.  Take  with  you  this 
mark.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  wear  it,  for  the  time  is  nearly  come  when 
the  son  of  'Hualpilli  will  be  proscribed  throughout  the  valley  ;  but 
keep  it  in  witness  that  I,  the  son  of  a  king,  acknowledged  your  right 
and  fitness  to  be  a  noble.     Farewell." 

Hualpa  could  not  refuse  a  present  so  delicately  given  ;  extending 
his  hand,  he  received  a  bracelet  of  gold,  set  with  an  Aztec  diamond 
of  immense  value.  He  clasped  it  upon  his  aim,  and  followed  the 
carriage  into  the  street. 


BOOK  FOUR. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE   KING  GIVES   A   TRUST   TO   HUALPA. 

And  now  was  come  the  time  of  all  the  year  most  pleasant,— the  time 
when  the  maguey  was  greenest,  when  the  cacti  burst  into  lowers, 
and  m  eFery  field  women  and  children,  with  the  strong  men,  went 
to  pluck  the  npened  maize.  Of  the  summer,  only  the  wealth  and 
beauty  remamed.  The  Goddess  of  Abundance  divided  the  worship 
which;  at  other  seasons,  was  mostly  given  to  Huitzil'  and  Tezca' :  * 
m  her  temples  the  days  were  all  of  prayer,  hymning,  and  priestly 
ceremony.  No  other  towers  sent  up  such  columns  of  the  blue  smoke 
^  80  grateful  to  the  dwellers  in  the  Sun  ;  in  no  other  places  were  there 
such  mcessant  burning  of  censers,  presentation  of  gifts,  and  sacra- i 
fice  of  victims.  Throughout  the  valley  the  people  carofled  thosei 
songs  the  sweetest  and  most  millennial  of  men,— the  songs  of  hiu:- 
vest,  peace,  and  plenty. 

I  have  before  said  that  Tezouco,  the  lake,  was  the  especial  nridt 
ojihe  Aztecs  When  the  skT^TrniHrTSfi^TirS^ 
vepr  Deautitui ;  but  when  the  king,  with  his  court,  all  in  state,  set^ 
out  for  the  hunting-grounds  on  the  northern  shore,  its  beauty 
rose  to  splendor.  By  his  invitation  great  numbers  of  citizens,  in 
style  suited  to  the  honor,  joined  their  canoes  to  the  flotilla  com- 
posing the  retinue.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Aztec  loved 
his  canoe  as  m  Christendom  the  good  knight  loved  his  steed,  and 
decorated  it  with  all  he  knew  of  art ;  that  its  prow,  rising  high  above 
the  water,  and  touched  by  the  master  sculptors,  was  dressed  in  gai-- 
hinds  and  fantastic  symbols  ;  that  its  light  and  shapely  canopy,  ele- 
gantly tnmmed  within,  was  shaded  by  curtains,  and  surmounted  by 
trading  streamers  J  and  that  the  slaves,  four,  six,  and  sometimes 
twelve  m  number,  dipped  and  drew  their  flashing  paddles  in  fault- 
ess  time,  and  shone  afar  brilliant  in  Uvery.  So,  when  the  multi- 
tude of  vessels  deared  the  city  walls,  and  with  music  and  son 
dashed  mto  the  open  lake,  the  very  water  seemed  to  dance  and 
quiver  with  a  sensuous  pleasure. 

In  soohjBtyle  did  Montezuma  one  pleasant  morning  leave  his  can- 
iwi.     KJAitu  waei  iiie  lake,  and  so  clear  that  the  reflection  of  the  sty 

ator'^Hhf^a.*  ^''^  '''''* '""  '^^  '^'  ^^P"°^"  ^^-    Sappo8«d  cre-'y^ 
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above  seemed  a  bed  of  blue  belowr.  There  were  music,  and  shouts, 
and  meray  songs,  and  from  the  city  the  cheers  and  plaudits  of  the 
thousands  who,  from  the  walls  and  housetops,  witnessed  the  pa- 
geant. And  his  canoe  was  the  soulof  the  pomp,  and  hehad  with  him 
his  favorite  mmstrel  and  jester,  and  Maxtla  ;  yet  there  was  some- 
thing on  his  mind  that  made  him  indifferent  to  the  scene  and  pro- 
spective sport.  Some  distance  out,  by  his  direction,  the  slaves  so 
manoeuvred  that  all  the  flotilla  passed  him  ;  then  he  said  to  Max- 
tla,  The  will  has  left  me.  I  will  not  hunt  to-day  ;  yet  the  pas- 
time must  go  on  ;  a  recall  now  were  unkingly .  Look  out  for  a  way 
to  follow  the  tram,  while  I  return." 

The  chief  arose,  and  swept  the  lake  with  a  bright  glance.     "  Yon- 
der 18  a  chmampa  j  I  can  take  its  master's  canoe." 

''PV?^     Give^thisringtothe  lord  Cuitlahua,  and  teU  him  to 
conduct  the  hunt. 

/And  soon  Maxtla  was  hurrying  to  the  north  with  the  signet, 
while  the  monarch  was  speeding  more  swiftly  to  the  south 

For  Iztapalapan."  said  the  latter  to  his  slaves.  "Take  me 
there  before  the  lords  reach  the  hunting-grounds,  and  you  shall 
nave  a  teast  to-night.  ^ 

They  bent  to  the  paddles,  and  rested  not  until  he  saw  the  white 
hmises  of  the  city,  buUt  far  into  the  lake  in  imitation  of  the  capi- 

.*!^**»«***  the  town,  but  to  the  palace  of  Guatamozin,"  he  then 
said.     "  Speed  !  the  sun  is  rising  high." 

Arrived  at  the  landing,  Montezuma  set  forward  alone  to  the  pal- 
ace.  The  path  led  into  a  grove  of  cedar  and  wild  orange-trees  in- 
terspersed  with  ceibas,  the  true  kings  of  the  forests  of  New  Mexico 
The  air  was  sweet  with  perfume  ;  birds  sang  to  each  other  from  the 
coverts  ;  the  adjacent  cascades  played  their  steady,  muffled  music  • 
and  altogether  morning  on  the  lake  was  less  beautiful  than  morning 
in  the  tzin  a  garden.  In  the  multitude  of  walks  he  became  bewil- 
dered  ;  but,  as  he  was  pleased  by  all  he  beheld,  he  walked  on  with- 
out consulting  the  sun.  At  length,  guided  by  the  sound  of  voices, 
he  came  to  the  arena  for  martial  games  ;  and  there  he  found  Hual- 
pa  and  Jo  practising  jnth  the  bow. 

He  had  been  wont  to  regard  lo'  as  a  chUd,  unripe  for  any  but 
childish  amusements,  and  hardly  to  be  trusted  alone.  Absorbed  in 
his  business  of  governing,  he  had  not  observed  how  increase  of 
years  brought  the  boy  strength,  stature,  and  corresponding  tastes 
Now  he  was  admonished  of  his  neglect  ;  the  stripW  should  have 
been  familiarized  with  bow,  slin^,  and  maquahuitl ;  men  ought  to 
.  have  been  given  him  for  comrades  ;  the  warrior's  school,  even  the 
actual  held,  had  been  better  for  him  than  the  nursery.  An  idea  of 
ambition  also  occurred  to  the  monarciL  When  hfi  hltnaalf  ^== 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  who  was  to  succeed  him  on  thelhronel 
Uuitlahua,  Cacamaj  the  lord  of  Tlacopan  ?    Why  not  lo'  ? 
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n,om?nrfH'^l*^^  ^''^  diligently  pursued  their  sport.    ^At^ 

tTonT^  to  the^Tol'  7T  u^-'™'  ?"*^P*  ™  gi^i»«  some  diree! 
w^L^  1      ^""^^  of  holding  the   brave  weapon.     The   bov 

hstened  eagerly,-*  si^n  that  pleased  the  observer:  for  nothinri 
so  easy  as  to  Hatter  the  hope  of  a  dreamy  heart  Obser^ilth^em 
further,  he  saw  lo'  take  the  stand,  draw  thefarrow  qSe  to  th^ 
head,  and  strike  the  target.     At  the  second  trial. leSerced  ^e 

kLTwarmeS^rwTr'rth^  *'^  "'^^*'  ^T^^'^ ''  -^  t^e^eupot  Z 
King  warmea   toward  the  warrior,    and  tears  blinded   his  evea 

And  they  knelt  and  kissed  the  earth. 

a  woSvTeL!!fv'  «1^'7l*^  *f «  smile  which  gave  his  countenance 
a  womanly  beauty.  And  to  Hualpa  he  added,  ''  1  thought  vour 
palace  by  Chapultepec  would  be  more  attractive  han  the  pfactice  of 

skill''  ^''''  ""^^  ^'""^  *^^  *'"'^'  ^  ^^^^'  ^  ^*"  '^^^^  l^i«^  of  excellent 
*'  And  what  says  the  son  of  Tecalco  ? " 
lo  knelt  again,  saying,  "  I  have  a  pardon  to  ask-" 
ic  7f  Pu    ,**."  •    ^°'  wishing  to  be  a  warrior  ? " 
^.„*t         ^^"^7^^^  ^^^"^  °^®'-^  ^»v®  Iieard  you  say  that  in  vour 
youth  you  divided  your  days  between  the  camp^nd  the  temores 

Tharritt  r'  ^-^^^^  ^^^^^  ^i  the  prie'st*and\t  r?  ::: 
ailL'^Ve^ol^Tar'^  '^  "^^^  ^^"'  ^  ^^"«'  '  ^-«  «'ol- 

"No""  morr\^t*^  ^^'  n*"*^  '^"^^'^^  **"  *^«  ^^^^'^  head,  and  said, 
Hu^tzir  to  ;iv«  ^''^  ^"  fu^"  T"^^  «*y'  *»d  ^"1  »«k  the  great 
be  a  wLTof  ^  A^^^^^^  '^"^""^^^  ^"^  °^"'^'^"-  ^^^^  "^^  permission  to 
nnnJT«  Arise  now  a^d  give  me  the  bow.  It  is  long  since  I 
pulled  the  cord,  and  my  hand  may  have  weakened,  and  mv  eves 
of  Zrl  r^'  ^"*  I  °^^"«"ge  you  bW  !    I  have  a  sMeld  Zu^h 

Sd  sfaM''"*'  '^  ^""^  °^*^^«^  y-  *-g-*'«  l^eart,  L  the 

The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  after  preparation  the  monarrh 

earTth  ^a%r«f ''  T  *^^^  *h,«**^^'     ^f  drenke  shaTtTo  hiS 

«^!^  'l^fu  *?^^  ^^^  '^o'^'  *"^  ^*s  so  fortunate  as  to  hit  the  lower 
edge  of  the  heart  squarely  above  th-  k'ncr's  K.-.U 

-Oh^tZ^.*^^  '^H^'  ""'l^  "  *^«  «^®W  .r^^he  cried,  exultingly. 
«ong '! ''  *^  *  "*'"''''^  "^"'^  ^^'^  •    I  ^«^d  have  a  aong,--my  I«i 
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"  Very  proud  ! "  said  the  king,  good-humoredly.  "  Know  you, 
boy,  the  warrior  counts  his  captives  only  when  the  battle  is  ended. 
Here,  lord  Hualpa,  the  boaster  should  be  beaten.  Prove  your 
quality.  To  you  there  may  be  more  in  this  trial  than  a  song  or  a 
golden  shield." 

The  hunter  took  the  vacant  place  ;  his  arrow  whistled  away,  and 
the  report  came  back  from  the  target.  By  a  happy  accident,  if 
such  it  were,  the  copper  point  was  planted  exactly  in  the  middle  of 
the  space  between  the  other  two. 

More  joyous  than  before  arose  the  cry  of  lo',  "  I  have  beaten  a 
king  and  a  warrior  !     Mine  is  the  shield,  mine  is  the  shield  !  " 

And  the  king,  listening,  said  to  himself^  '•  I  remember  my  own 
youth,  and  its  earliest  victory,  and  how  I  passed  from  successes  at 
first  the  most  trifling.  Ah !  who  but  HuitziP,  father  of  all  the 
god.%  can  tell  the  end  ?  Blessed  the  day  when  I  can  set  before  him 
the  prospect  of  a  throne  iq^tead  of  a  shield  !  " 

The  target  was  broughtr  him,  and  he  measured  the  distance  of 
ea^  arrow  from  the  centre  ;  and  whe»i  he  saw  how  exactly  Hualpa*s 
W8fl  planted  between  the  others,  hia  subtile  mind  detected  the  pur- 
pose and  the  generosity. 

"The  victory  is  yours,  O  my  son,  and  so  is  the  shield,"  he  said, 
slo\7ly  and  thoughtfully.  '*'  But  ah  !  were  it  given  you  to  look  with 
eyes  like  mine,— with  eyes  sharpened  by  age  for  the  discovery  of 
blessings,  your  rejoicing  would  be  over  a  friend  found,  whose  love 
i*  proof  against  vanity  and  the  hope  of  reward.** 

Hualpa  understood  him,  and  was  proud.  What  was  the  prize  lost 
to  Montezuma  gained  ? 

"  It  grows  late  ;  my  time  is  sacred,"  said  the  king.  *'  Lord 
Hualpa,  stay  and  guidb  me  to  the  palace.  And  lo',  be  you  my 
courier  to  the  'tzin.     Go  before,  and  tell  him  1  am  coming." 

The  boy  ran  ahead,  and  as  they  leisurely  followed  him,  the  mon- 
arch relapsed  into  mekncholy.  In  theN«hade  of  a  ceiba  tree  he 
stopped,  and  said,  *•  There  is  a  service  you  might  do  me,  that  lies 
nearer  my  heart  than  any  other." 

"  Ti  =»  will  of  the  great  king  is  mine,"  Hualpa  replied,  with  a  low 
reverence. 

"  When  I  am  old,"  pursued  Montezuma,  "when  the  things  of 
earth  begin  to  recede  from  me,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  have  a  son 
worthy  to  lift  the  Empire  from  my  shoulders.  While  I  arx  going 
up  the  steps  of  the  temple,  a  seeker  of  the  holy  peace  that  lies  in 
worship  and  prayer,  the  government  would  not  then  be  a  care  to 
disturb  me.  But  I  am  sensible  that  no  one  could  thus  relieve  me 
unless  he  had  the  strong  hand  of  a  warrior,  and  was  fearless  except 
f  of  the  gods.  lo'  is  my  only  hope.  From  you  he  tirst  caught  the 
Jdesire  of  greatness,  and  you  can  make  him  great.     Take  him  as  a 
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to  Wield  spear  and  maquahuiU ;  to  bear  shield,  to  command,  and  to 
be  brave  and  generous.     Show  him  the  ways  of  ambition.     Above 
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all,  —as  he  spoke  he  raised  his  head  aad  hand,  and  looked  the  im- 
personation of  his  idea,—"  above  all,  let  him  know  that  a  kini?  may 
find  his  Slory  aa  much  in  the  love  of  his  people  as  in  his  power.  Am 
1  understood  ? "  , 

un"**^?*  ^}^  1""^^°^  'IPV*'",*  ^*^<^'  *'^™  I  ^<>''*^y  ?    I  have  the 
skill  of  hand  ;  but  have  I  the  learning  ? " 

"  To  make  him  learned  belongs  to  the  priests.  I  only  asked  you 
to  make  hiaoi  a  warrior. "  ^  j 

"  Does  not  that  belong  to  the  gods  ? " 

"No  :  he  derives  nothing  from  them  but  the  soul.  They  will  not 
teach  him  to  launch  the  arrow." 

"  Then  I  accept  the  charge.     Shall  he  go  with  me  ? " 

"Always, — even  to  battle." 

0  mighty  king  !  was  the  shadow  of  the  coming  fate  upon  thy 
spirit  then  ?  =  *-  / 


CHAPTER  II. 


iim  as  a 


THE  KING    AND   THE   'TZIN. 

Thb  visit  was  unexpected  to  Guatamozin,  and  its  object  a  mystery  • 
but  he  thought  only  of  paying  the  guest  meet  honor  and  respect' 
for  he  was  still  the  great  king.  And  so,  bareheaded  and  unarmed, 
he  went  forth,  and  meeting  him  in  the  garden,  knelt,  and  saluted 
him  after  the  manner  of  the  court. 

"  I  am  glad  to  say  the  word  of  welcome  to  my  father's  brother. 
Know,  O  king,  that  my  house,  my  garden,  and  all  you  behold  are 
yours." 

Hualpa  left  them  ;  then  Montezuma  replied,  the  sadness  of  his 
voice  softening  the  austerity  of  his  manner,  ~ 

"I  have  loved  you  well,  Guatamozin.  Very  good  it  was  to 
mark  you  come  up  from  boyhood,  and  day  by  day  grow  in  strength 
and  thought,  I  never  knew  one  so  rich  in  promise.  Ours  is  a 
proud  race,  and  you  seemed  to  have  all  its  genius.  From  the  be- 
ginning you  were  thoughtful  and  provident  ;  in  the  field  there  was 
always  a  victory  for  you,  and  in  council  your  words  were  the  soul 
of  policy.  O,  Ul  was  the  day  evil  came  between  us,  and  suspicion 
shattered  the  love  I  bore  you  !  Arise  !  I  have  not  crossed  the 
lake  for  explanations  ;  there  is  that  to  speak  of  more  important  to 
us  both." 

The  'tzin  arose,  and  looked  into  the  monarch's  face,  his  own  suf- 
fused with  grief. 

"  Is  not  a  king  punished  for  the  wrong  he  does  t " 
Montezuma's  broTV  lowered,  chilling  the  fixed  look  which  was  his 

.l— . . J      a1 >A_f__  1 


r^«.1..    --.«-_-_     .     -viji     4Kii    *i^S— .     Si:i^-S-«    «*^ 

■~'iii.j^    S'lXZ  XV  s^x    y  *&£a\a   &X£%?     liZkEJ   OL/Oik^  OlJl* 

"  I  cannot  accuse 


you  directly ;  but  this  I  will  say,  O  king :  a 
just  man,  and  a  brave,  never  condemns  another  upon  suspicion." 
I 
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The  monaroh's  eyes  blazecl  with  sudden  fire,  and  from  hia  mos;- 
ilatl  he  drew  a  knife.  The  'tzin  moved  not ;  the  armed  hand  stopped ; 
an  instant  each  met  the  other's  gaze,  then  the  weapon  was  flung 
away. 

'*  I  am  a  child,"  said  the  king,  vexed  and  ashamed.  '*  When  I 
came  here  I  did  not  think  of  the  past,  I  thought  only  of  the  Em- 
pire ;  but  trouble  has  devoured  my  strength  of  purpose,  until  my 
power  mocks  me,  and,  most  miserable  of  men,  I  yearn  to  fly  from 
myself,  without  knowing  where  to  find  relief.  A  vai^ue  impulse — 
whence  derived,  except  from  intolerable  suftering  of  mind,  I  know 
not— brought  me  to  you,  0  'tzin,  silent  be  the  differences  that 
separate  us.  Yours  I  know  to  be  a  tongue  of  undefiled  truth  ;  and 
if  not  for  me  now,  for  our  country,  and  the  renown  of  our  fathers, 
I  believe  you  will  speak. " 

The  shame,  the  grief,  and  the  self- accusation  moved  the  'tzin 
more  than  the  deadly  menace. 

"  Set  my  feet,  O  king  !  set  my  feet  in  the  way  to  serve  or  save 
my  country,  and  I  will  tread  it,  though  every  step  be  sown  with  the 
terrors  of  Mictlan." 

"I  did  not  misjudge  you,  my  son,"  the  king  said,  when  he  had 
again  perfeocly  mastered  his  feelings. 

And  Guatamozin,  yet  more  softened,  would  have  given  him  all 
the  old  love,  but  that  Tula,  contracted  to  the  Tezoucan,  rose  to 
memory.  Checking  the  impulse,  he  regarded  the  unhappy  monarch 
sorrowfully. 

And  the  latter,  glancing  up  at  the  sun,  said, — 

'*  It  is  getting  late.  1  left  the  train  going  to  the  hunting-grounds. 
By  noon  they  will  return,  and  I  wish  to  be  at  the  city  before  them. 
My  canoe  lies  at  the  landing  ;  walk  there  with  me,  and  on  the  way 
I  will  speak  of  the  purposes  of  my  visit." 

Thwr  steps  as  they  went  were  slow,  and  their  faces  downcast  and 
solemn.     The  king  was  first  to  speak. 

"  As  the  time  requires,  I  have  held  many  councils,  and  taken  the 
voice  of  priest,  warrior,  and  merchant ;  and  they  agree  in  nothing 
but  their  confusion  and  fear. 

"  The  king  forgets,— I  have  been  barred  his  councils,  and  know 
not  what  they  considered." 

"  True,  true  ;  yet  there  is  but  one  topic  in  all  Anahuac,— in  the 
Empire.  Of  that,  the  tamanes  talk  gravely  as  their  masters  ;  only 
one  class  asks,  ♦  Who  are  the  white  men  making  all  this  trouble? ' 
while  the  other  argues,  '  They  are  here  ;  they  are  gods.  What  are 
we  to  do?' " 

"  And  what  say  the  councils,  O  king  ? " 

"  It  could  not  be  that  all  would  speak  as  one  man.     Of  diflFerent 
castes,  they  are  differently  moved.     The  pabas  believe  the  Sun  has 
sent  m  Buiue  goodly  warriors,    whom  notfting  earthly  can  subdue. 
They  advise    patience,    friendship,    and    peace.       'The    eye    of 
Huitzil'  is  on  them,  numbering  their  marches.     In  the  shade  of 
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the  great  temple  he  awaits,  and  there  he  wiU  consume  them  with  a 
breath,  —so  say  the  pabas.  The  warriors  are  dumb,  or  else  borrow 
and  reassert  the  opinions  of  the  holy  raen.  '  Gire  them  gold,  if 
they  will  depart ;  if  not  that,  give  them  peace,  and  leave  the  isiue 

Th«  ^!rl''  7"''  hi  '*^-  P"i^l»hua  says  war ;  so  does  Cacama. 
The  merchants  and  the  people  have  no  opinion, -nothing  but  fear. 
For  myself,  yesterday  I  was  for  war,  to-day  I  am  for  peace.  So  far 
1  have  chosen  to  aci  upon  the  advice  of  the  pabas.  I  have  sent  the 
strangers  many  presents  and  friendly  messages,  and  kept  ambassa- 
dors in  their  camp;  but  while  preserving  such  relations,  I  have 
hnwir^K  ^  forbade  their  coming  to   Tenochtitlan.     They  seem 

f .^1  n  "^  ""n"  0  ^y.  *""*  *^^y  ^«"1*^  ^*^«  undertaken  the  march 
from  Cempoalla?  What  tribes  or  people  could  have  conquered 
llasoala,  as  they  have  ?      You  have  heard  of  their  battles.      Did 

wfTK^'Si  ^'^  1  7  ^^^^  "?  ^*^^  ^*"®^  ^  d«'i»  a  hundred  years  ? 
With  Tlascala  for  ally  they  have  set  my  word  at  naught,  and, 
whether  they  be  of  the  sunor  the  earth,  theyare  now  marching  upon 
Oholula,  most  sacred  city  of  the  gods.  And  from  Cholula  there  is 
but  one  more  march.  Already  from  the  mountains  they  have  looked 
wistfully  down  on  our  valley  of  gardens,  upon  Tenochtitlan.  O 
tzm,  tzm,  can  we  forget  the  prophecy  ?  *' 

Gult^amozii  "*^  ""^^^  ^  ^^"^^^     ^"^  *^^  ^'""^  ^^*'  °'^^"  **^®^ 
"  For  that  I  came.     Speak  !  " 

.  "^"**®y?l*<^ly-  The  opportunity  is  dearer  to  me  than  any  honor. 
And,  speaking,  I  will  remember  of  what  race  T  am." 
bpeak  as  if  you  were  a  king." 
"Then — 1  condemn  your  policy." 

The  monarch's  face  remained  placid.     If  the  bluff  words  wounded 
mm,  he  dissembled  consummately. 

"It  was  not  well  to  go  so  often  to  the  temple,"  Guatamozin 
continued.     "Huitzil'  is  not  there  ;  the  pabas  have  only  hifrme! 

vnVrf  J'k*?  *^**V  y^"5  ^'•^*'*  "  ^"  *'"«»  *««»PJe  ;  there  ought 
you  to  find  him.     Yesterday,  you  say,  you  were  for  war  ;  the  |od 

rwT     ^*'''  T^f''  •  ^''-^^J:  y^"  ^'^^  ^°'  P«*<»  ;  *»»«  «od  has  aban- 
doned you.      I  know  not  m  what  words  the  lords  Cuitlahua  and 
cacama  urged  their  counsel,  nor  on  what  grounds.    By  the  Sun  » 
tneirs  IS  the  only  policy  that  comports  with  the  fame  of  a  ruler  of 
Aztecs.     Why  speak  of  any  other?    For  me,   I  would  seek  the 
strangers  m  battle  and  die,  sooner  than  a  minstrel  should  sing,  or 
tradition  tell,  how  Guatamozin,  overcome  by  fear,  dwelt  in  their 
camp  praying  peace  as  the  beggar  prays  for  bread." 
«  T  Jf     y*  ^"***™ozin  was  speaking  like  a  king 
I  have  heard  your  pearl-divers  say,"  he  continued,  "  that  they 
i\iL~'  '"r^""^. -"■""»  otraiigu  sea  nXbaout  areau.  liikethenew  seato 
t nem,  this  subject  has  been  to  your  people ;  but  however  the  declara- 
taon  may  strike  your  ears,  O  king,  I  have  sounded  all  its  depths. 
WJuleyourpnests  were  asking  questions  of  speechless  hearts ;  while 
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your  lords  were  nursing  their  love  ot  ease  in  the  shade  and  per- 
fume of  your  palace  ;  while  your  warriors,  forgetful  of  their  glory, 
indulged  the  fancy  that  the  new  enemy  were  gods  ;  while  Monte- 
zuma was  watching  stars,  and  studying  omens,  and  listening  to 
oracles  which  the  gods  know  not,  hoping  for  wisdom  to  be  found 
nowhere  as  certainly  as  in  his  own  royal  instincts, — face  to  face  with 
the  strangers,  in  their  very  camp  1  studied  them,  their  customs, 
language,  and  nature.  Take  heart,  O  king  !  Gods,  indeed  !  Why, 
like  men  I  have  seem  them  hunger  and  thirst ;  like  men,  heard 
them  complain  ;  on  the  other  hand,  like  men  I  ha^e  seen  them  feed 
and  drink  to  surfeit,  and  heard  them  sirg  from  gladness.  What 
means  their  love  of  gold  ?  If  they  come  from  fche  Sun,  where  the 
dwellings  of  the  gods,  and  the  hills  they  are  built  on,  are  all  of  gold, 
why  should  they  be  seeking  it  here  ?  Nor  is  that  all.  I  listened  to 
the  interpreter,  through  whom  their  leader  explained  his  religion, 
and  they  are  worshippers,  like  us;  only  they  adore  a  woman,  in- 
stead of  a  great,  heroic  god—" 
"  A  woman  I "  exclaimed  the  king. 

"  Nay,  the  argument  is  that  they  worship  at  all.  Gods  do  not  adore 
each  other  ! " 

They  had  now  walked  some  distance,  and  so  absorbed  had  Monte- 
zuma been  thatfhe  had  not  observed  the  direction  they  were|punuing. 
Emerging  suddenly  from  a  fiy press-grove,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
the  path  terminate  in  a  small  lake,  which,  at  any  other  time,  would 
have  excited  his  admiration.  Tall  trees,  draped  to  their  topmost 
boughs  in  luxuriant  vines,  encircled  the  little  expanse  of  water,  and 
in  its  midst  there  was  an  island,  crowned  with  a  kiosk  or  summer- 
house,  and  covered  with  orange  shrubs  and  tapering  palms. 

"  Bear  with  me,  O  king,"  said  Guatamozin,  observing  his  won- 
der. "  I  brought  you  here  that  you  may  be  absolutely  convinced 
of  the  nature  of  our  enemies.  On  that  island  I  have  an  argument 
stronger  than  the  vagaries  of  pabas  or  fancies  of  warriors, — a  visible 
argument." 

He  stepped  into  a  canoe  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  path,  and,  with  a 
sweep  of  the  paddle,  drove  across  to  the  island.     Remaining  there, 
he  pushed  the  vessel  back. 
^   "  Come  over,  O  king,  come  over,  and  see." 

Montezuma  followed  boldly,  and  was  led  to  the  kiosk.  The  re- 
treat was  not  one  of  frequent  resort.  Severtd  times  they  were 
stopped  by  vines  grown  across  the  path.  Inside  the  house,  the  visi- 
tor had  no  leisure  for  observation  ;  he  was  at  once  arrested  by  an 
object  that  filled  him  with  horror.  On  the  table  was  a  human  head. 
Squarely  severed  from  the  body,  it  stood  upright  on  the  base  of  the 
neck,  looking,  with  its  ghastly,  white  face,  directly  towards  the  en- 
trance.    The  features  were  swollen  and  ferocious  ;  the  black  brows 

InP.VftH   in   ft  fmvrn       vgi-tlrt     nKinlt       a>    ^SSA    «1.:^1_    X-    V^    --._—       ^  —  -^.-, 

had  as  much  to  do  as  death  ;  the  hair  was  short,  and  on  the  crown 
almost  worn  away  ;  heavy,  matted  beaid  covered  the  cheeks  and 
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ohin  ;  finally,   other  moans  of  Mentifioation   beintr   wanted     th« 
coarse,  upturned  mustache   would   have   betra/ed^he  Spaiard 
Montezuma  surveyed  the  head  for  soma  timA  •  /+  il«„7k  *^P*^*™' 
hi.  deep  io«thi„g/he  advanotS  tothe  uble     '  '"^'  ""**""« 

^^  A  teule  !     he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
A  man, —only  a  man  !  "  exclaimed  Guatamozin  so  stemlvthaf 

Mm""" tk  tri??  o'l!''  "'??  "P".  "l  "•"  d«"^  c^tt 
1^     i.  yourself,  O  king,  Do  gods  die  ?  " 

gum^nt  """'^'  '*'^'''  **  ^  ''^^  ***""  ^'^  »*  **»«  gh^tly  ar. 

*'  Whence  came  the  trophy  !  "  he  asked. 
H»ve  you  not  heard  of  the  battle  of  Nauhtlan  T " 
ourely  ;  but  tell  it  again." 

'♦  iv.«^**l'^  the  strangers   m&rched   to   Tlascala,"  the  'tzin  besran 
their  chief  eft  a  garrison  behind  him  in  the  town  he  founded      T 

the  armv  7h  ^Jk'""'^-  ^^  ^^^^^'^^'^  '^^  P««Pl«»  ^^d  particularly 
nnlT^^  **  *^^y  ""^'^  ™^"'  I  determined  to  ittack  them  An 
opportumty  soon  occurred.  Your  tax-gathers  happeningTo  viit 
Nauhtlan,  the  township  revolted,  and  claimed  p?otect?on  of  the 
§™T'''k''  "J^l^^^^d  *o  their  relief.  At  my  instLcrthe  ca^Ues 
drew  their  bands  together,  and  we  set  upon  the  enemy  T^to 
naques  fled  at  our  first  war-cry  ;  but  the  strangerr;elcomed  us 
with  a  new  kind  of  war.  They  were  few  in  number  but  thnn^!! 
seemed  theirs,  and  they  hailed  great  stones  u^^  ui.  and  ^t^r  ^ 

rt«.rwTHr'°'*"","P''."  ^^^'"^  ««'««  »»i™»^«-  When  my  wa* 
hTn«t  *i!  "If^'**^  ^^*P'"«  ^"'  ***«y  fl«d.  All  was  lost  I  h^ 
but  one  thought  more,-a  captive  taken  might  save  the  Empire  I 
ran  where  the  strangers  clove  their  bloody  way  This  "and  \1 
pointed  to  the  head--  was  the  chief,  and  I  mli  him  St  t"he  rout 
raging  like  a  tiger  in  a  herd  of  deer.  '  He  was  bold  andTtronl  and' 
mv' shTl^"  battle-cjy  he  rushed  upon  me  His  spe^^^^^^^^ 
^Latft  ^^^?*^fd  It  from  him,  and  slew  the  beast  :  then  I 
bX  Blel^'htSv'"*^^;"^^  ^ri°«  him  alive  to  TenochtitSi  ; 

t^^  t^^  Se7s*rr jsi  ^^  ^^"^  *  -« -  ^-^-  ^  ^^ 

armft^d'^rd,-*""''"^*''*^'  ^'^  ^^  ^*"^  familiarly  on  the  'tzin's 

"  Come,  I  am  content.     Let  us  go  " 

And  they  started  for  the  landing. 
A«ii^®r*'?*^®"'  as  I  have  said,  my  son,  are  marchini?  to  Oholnhi 
TetS&t»-"  """'  '""^'  "  o.Ued-„o,»,.  r.^^'^'ti 

"To  Ts"'»«^*i*-i«»"  '     T~  ij.-  1- ,  _ 

kiDj^  .ndiii-,;rprote;r^:i^rhrooS, "  ''"'  """'  "'  '" 

Tdo  Ute,  too  late  ! "  repUed  Montezuma!  hu  face  workin»  u  • 
though  a  pang  were  at  hi,  heart.     "  I  have  ikyitodTJto  »L" 
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•*  Alas,  alas  ! "  cried  Ouatamozin,  solemnly.  **  The  day  he  enteM 
the  capital  will  be  the  commencement  of  the  woe,  if  it  has  not  al- 
ready commenced.  The  many  victories  will  have  been  in  vain.  The 
provinces  will  drop  away,  like  threaded  pearls  when  the  string  is 
broken.  O  king,  better  had  you  buried  your  crown, — better  for 
your  people,  better  for  your  own  glory  ! " 

"  Your  words  are  bitter,"  said  the  monarch,  gloomily. 
•'1  speak  from  the  fulness  of  a  heart  darkened  by  a  vision  of 
Anahuac  blasted,  and  her  glory  gone,"  returned  the  'tzin.  Then 
in  a  lament,  vivid  with  poetic  coloring,  he  set  forth  a  picture  of 
the  national  ruin, — the  armies  overthrown,  the  city  wasted,  the  old 
religion  supplanted  by  a  new.  At  the  shore  where  the  canoe  was 
waiting,  Montezuma  stopped,  and  said, — 

**  You  have  spoken  boldly,  and  I  have  listened  patiently.  One 
thing  more  :  What  does  Guatamozin  say  the  king  should  do  ?  " 

"It  is  not  enough  for  the  servant  to  know  his  own  place  ;  he 
should  know  his  master's  also.  I  say  not  what  the  king  should  do, 
but  I  will  say  what  I  would  do  if  I  were  king." 

Rising  from  the  obeisance  with  which  he  accompanied  the  words, 
he  said,  boldly, — 

"  Cholula  should  be  the  grave  of  the  invaders.  The  whole  pop- 
ulation should  strike  them  in  the  narrow  streets  where  they  oas; 
be  best  assailed.  Shut  up  in  some  square  or  temple,  hunger  will 
fight  them  for  us,  and  win.  But  I  would  not  trust  the  citizens 
alone.  In  sight  of  the  temples,  so  close  that  a  conch  could  sum- 
mon them  to  the  attack,  I  would  encamp  a  hundred  thousand  war- 
riors. Better  the  desolation  of  Cholula  than  Tenochtitlan.  If  all 
things  else  failed,  I  would  take  to  the  last  resort ;  I  would  call  in 
the  waters  of  Tezcuco  and  drown  the  city  to  the  highest  azoUas. 
So  would  I,  O  king,  if  the  crown  and  signet  were  mine." 

Montezuma  looked  from  the  speaker  to  the  lake. 

"  The  project  is  bold,"  he  said,  musingly  ;  "  but  if  it  failed,  my 
son  ? " 

"  The  failure  «hould  be  but  the  beginning  of  the  war." 

*'  What  would  the  nations  say  1 " 

'♦  They  would  say,  '  Montezuma  is  still  the  great  king.'  If  thev 
do  not  that—"  e  »  j 

*•  What  then  ?  " 

*'  Call  on  the  teotuctli. 
your  policy  demands." 

"Does  my  son  blaspheme?"  said  Montezuma,angrily. 

**  Nay,  I  but  spoke  of  what  has  happened.     Long  rule 
god  of  our  fathers  i  '  i 

Yet  the  monarch  was  not  satisfied.  Never  before  had  discourse 
been_  addressed  to  him  in  strain  so  bold. 

"They  see  aii  things,  even  our  hearts,"  he  said,  turning  roldly 
Away.  "Farewell.  A  courier  will  come  for  you  when  your  pres- 
«noe  is  wanted  in  the  city." 
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fn^^f^K  ''\^^  "fPwated  oonBcious  that  no  healin?  had  been  bronght 
^,J  f hi  t  '^T  ^"«5d«J"P-     As  the  canoe  moved  off,  the  'tzin  knflt 
but  the  king  looked  not  that  way  again.  ' 


CHAPTER  III. 

LOVE   ON  THE  LAKE. 

moTnln^  Ti/th^  Z?k  ^«J«  h^^e  they  been  loitering  since 
A«T  «Si  *l        A     l*H?'JiJ^e  the  tmnguez,  were  a  place  for  idlers 

\l  Zf^  ^""t'  ;1^  ^^''^  *^«'»'  *»^«y  "^o^ld  be  punished  r 
nenv  of  /hl"*^  •  "**  the  c^mam;,a  heretofore  described  as  the  pro - 
S  he  ietiCJr  v^*  «r  ^^P'^^^ion   to  his   wrath  ;a?Lr 
Which  he  returned  to  his  employment ;  that  is,  he  went  crawlino^ 

a  Tmb  twf '  ""^  ^T";  pruning-knife  in  hand,  here  cS 
a  limb,  there  loosemng  the  loam.  Emerging  from  the  thiokflt 
after  a  protracted  stay,  his  ire  was  again  aroused.  ""'''"* 

them  agai"    ^  "  '^^''^'  *"^  ^  ^^"  "^*  *»k«  «y««  «ff  oi 

The  good  man's  alarm  was  occasioned  by  the  occupants  of  a  canoe 
which,  since  sunrise,  had  been  plying  about  the  Xden  never  sta' 
tionary,  seldom  more  than  three  hundred  yards  awarVet  aTw^^^^^^^ 
keeping  on  the  side  next  the  city.  Once  in  a  whileThe'sfaves  wiT 
?tTf.  T  P^^'^^^'V^'^l^^S  *^«  ^««««1  *«  *he  breeze  ;  at  such  dies 
«Lh  *  r  \T  *^**  ^^  °""1^  «««  *^«  voyage,urs  reclinfng  in  The 
Bhaae  of  the  blue  canopy,  wrapped  in  escaupiU  such  as  non^  b„? 

lords  or  distinguished  merchant^  were  permitC  to  wear 

Ihe  leisurely  wyaflrettrs,  on  their  part,  appeared  to  have  a  ner 

c^tr^^r      '"'^  ''  '^^  ''^^'^'^  "^^^  iW  were  viewed  f^om'the 

Th^Tv.  ^Vi  *?T  •     ®^^  ' "  «"<1  ^'^^  of  them. 

The  other  lifted  the  curtain,  and  looked,  and  laughed. 

„!,•  n    iu**  "^t  ''P"^^  '^"^  *>»  »"ow  there,  just  near  enough  to 

of  rh"%tor:"'V''"T/r,Vr  Tala  would'  never  he'tK 
ot  the  story  He  would  tell  her  how  two  thieves  came  to  Dliind«P 
him  ;  how  they  shot  at  him  ;  how  narrowly  he  esca^d-"^ 

And  how  valiantly  he  defended  the  garden,     fi/our  Mother 
lo ,  I  have  a  mind  to  try  him  '  "  "j'  v^ur  moinef, 

•'No"*^Bett*ir  fhrn*""  ""T'f  ^^^f.^**"^^^  but  fell  back  at  once. 
JSo      Better  than  we  get  into  no  difficulty.     We  are  messenaerr 

*J!?.t^!!  *^»*^  ^-^^'^  to  deliver.     BesidL,  the  TXTT^^:;. 


"  Jmlif  ?K     •  J'  """I  .r"*^  ^**T^«  y°"  fo»-  *he  »tzin's  sake  *' 
never ^^WmVf?th^^*^  °^^'^*'     Hualpa^aid,  soberly.     «'You 
never  saw  him  lift  the  golden  arrow,  as  if  to  draw  it  across  your 
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portrait.     It  ia  pleasanter  sittiiiK  here,  in  the  shade,  rooked  by  the 
water. " 

**  And  pleasanter  yet  to  be  made  noble  and  master  of  a  palace 
over  by  Chapultepec,"  lo'  answered.  "  But  see  !  Yonder  is  a 
oanoe. 

•*  From  the  city  ?  " 

"  It  is  too  far  oflf ;  wait  awhile." 

But  Hualpa,  impatient,  leaned  over  the  side,  and  looked  for  him- 
self. At  the  time  they  were  up  in  the  northern  part  of  the  lake, 
at  least  a  league  from  the  capital.  Long,  regular  swells,  something 
like  those  of  the  sea  when  settling  into  calm,  tumbled  the  surface  ; 
far  to  the  south,  however,  he  discerned  tho  canoe,  looking  no  longer 
than  a  blue-winged  guli. 

'♦  It  is  coming  ;  I  see  the  prow  this  way.     Is  the  vase  ready  ? " 

•*  The  vase  !     You  forget  ;  there  are  two  of  them." 

Hualpa  looked  down  confused. 

"Does  the  'tzin  intend  them  both  for  Tula  ?  "  ^ 

Hualpa  was  the  more  embarrassed. 

"Flowers  have  a  meaning  ;  sometimes  they  tell  tales.  Let  me 
see  if  I  cannot  road  what  the  'tzin  would  say  to  Tula." 

And  lo'  went  forward  and  brought  the  vases,  and  placint,  them 
b«fni^  him,  began  to  study  each  flower.  * 

;'  Jo,''  said  Hualpa,  in  a  low  voice,  "  but  (^ne  of  the  vases  is  the 
'tzm's. 

"And  the  other  ? "  asked  the  prince,  looking  up. 

Hnalpa's  face  flushed  deeper. 
^  "  The  other  is  mine.     Have  you  not  two  sisters  ? " 

lo's  eyes  dilated  ;  a  moment  he  was  serious,  then  he  burst  out 
laughing. 

"  I  have  you  now !     Nenetzin,— she,  too,  has  a  lover." 

The  hunter  never  found  himself  so  at  loss  ;  he  played  with  the 
loops  of  his  escaupil,  and  refused  to  take  his  eyes  off  the  coming 
canoe.  Through  his  veins  the  blood  ran  merrily  ;  in  his  brain  it 
intoxicated,  like  wine. 

"I  heard  how  love  makes  women  of  warriors  ;  now  I  will  see — 
I  will  see  how  brave  you  are."  ' 

"Ho,  slaves  !  Put  the  cauoe  about  ;  yonder  ire  those  whom  I 
would  meet,"  Hualpa  shouted. 

The  vessel  was  headed  to  the  south.  A  long  distance  had  to  be 
passed,  and  in  the  time  he  ambassador  recovered  himself.  Lying 
down  again,  and  twanging  th.  chord  of  uia  bow,  he  endeavored  to 
impose  a  speech  to  accompa  v  the  nelivery  of  the  vase  to  Tula 
But  his  thoughts  would  r>  to  his  own  love  ;  the  laugh  with 
which  lo  received  his  ex     tua^.on  flattered  him  ;  and,  true  to  the 

the  favored  of  Nenetzm.     From  that  point  the  world  of  dreams  was 
but  a  step  distant  ;  he  took  the  step,  but  was  brought  back  by  lo'. 
They  recognize  us  ;  Nenetzin  waves  her  scarf  !  " 
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The  approaching  vessel  was  elegant  as  the  art  of  the  Aztecan 
shipmaster  could  make  it.  The  prow  was  sculptured  into  the  head 
and  slender,  curved  neck  of  a  swan.  The  passengers,  fair  as  ever 
ITi'TC  ri  "^^  ''^''^  aat  under  a  canopy  of  royal  green,  above 
which  floated  a  panache  of  long,  trailing  feathers,  colored  like 
the  canopy.  Like  a  creature  of  the  water,  so  lightly,  so  gracefully, 
the  boat  drew  nigh  the  messengers.     Whan  alongside,   lo'  sprang 

aboard   and  with  boyish  ardor,  embraced  his  sisters. 
"  What  has  kept  you  so  ?  " 

"  We  stayad  to  see  twenty  thousand  warriors  cross  the  cause- 
way," replied  Nenetzin. 
"  Where  can  thoy  be  jzointr  1  " 
"ToCholula."  ^ 

remllird'orMfd^L't;''''^'  *"'"'^  '"^  ^^^^P*'  ^^  -" 

sl^w^hTtlgerrtr^^^^^^  H-^P*'  -^« 

flo^^f^cl^^^ir^p:?::  ^  "^^  ^^°^^"^^^  ^  ^^  *«"^^^^  ^^« 

w,Mi''^t®  ^ords  of  the  noble  Tula  are  pleasanter  than   any  song. 
Will  she  hear  the  messfi  ro  I  bring  ?  "  J-  »    ^*5- 

She  looked  at  lo'  and  N^enetzin,  and  assented. 
Guatamozin  salutea  the  noble  Tula.  He  hopes  the  blessings  of 
the  gods  are  about  her.  He  bade  me  say,  that  four  mornings  ago 
the  king  visited  him  at  his  palace,  but  talked  of  nothin.  but  the 
strangers  ;  so  tn?i  the  contract  with  Iztlil',  tho  Tezcucan,  still 
holds  good.  Further,  the  king  asked  his  counsel  as  t(.  what  should 
be  done  with  the  strangers.  He  advised  war,  whereupon  the  king 
became  angry,  and  departed,  saying  that  a  courier  would  come  for 
tlie  tzin  when  his  presence  was  wanted  in  the  rity  -  so  the  banish- 
meut  also  holds  good.  And  so,  finally,  there  is  no  more  hope  from 
interviews  with  the  king.  All  that  remains  is  to  leave  the  cause  to 
time  and  tae  gods. ' 

A  moment  her  calm  face  was  troubled  ;  but  she  recovered  and 
said,  with  simple  dignity,—  ' 

*'  I  thank  you.     Is  the  'tzin  well  and  patient  1 " 

"  He  18  a  warrior,  noble  Tula,  and  foemen  are  marching  through 
the  provinces,  like  welcome  guests  ;  he  thinks  of  them,  and  curses 
the  peace  as  a  season  fruitful  of  dishonor.*' 

Nigetzin,  who  had  been  quietly  listening,  was  aroused. 

t      u^  5,1  ,  ^'^'i  M^®  "®^®  ^    ^°®»  ^®  ^^^  know  a  battle  is  to  be 
fought  m  Cholula  ? " 

'  Such  tidings  will  be  medicine  to  his  spirit." 

"  A  battle  ! "  cried  lo'.     "  Tell  me  about  it,  Nenetzin." 

I,  too,  wiU  listen,"  said  Hualpa     "  for  the  gods  have  given  me 
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words   spoken  with  a  voice  sweeter  than  the   flutes  o^ 


she 


a  love  of 
Tezoa'." 

anlweJfd^!^^*"^^^'^  *^*'"'^'  ^""^  ™  "^^^  P^^*«^^'  *l<^^«"gh 
*•  My  father  gave  me  a  bracelet   this  moming,  but  he  did  not 

wSorlo'^'V"  *"  •'  *^"v!"^*^l^  P"'P««««  '  *»^  I  am  not  yet  a 
wamor  to  talk  to  warriors  about  battles.  The  lord  Maxtla  even 
Tula  here,  can  better  tell  you  of  such  things  "  ^"^ax"**  even 

*•  Of  what  ? "  asked  Tula.  ' 

"  lo'  and  his  friend  wish  to  know  all  about  the  war  " 

u  Ynn  mfw  ^f^u^^l  ^"' " ^  f  moment,  and  then  'said  gravely, 
You  may  tell  the  'tzm,  as  from  me,  lord  Hualpa,  that  twentv 

^?HZ"i''*T"  ?*"  "^°'"^"«   "»*'°^«<i  f«r  ChVulaTthaT?he 
citizens  there  have  been  armed ;  and  to-morrow,  the  gods  wUling 
Malmche  will  be  attacked.     The  king  at  one  time  thought  of  ^n 
M^^i  the  expedition  himself ;  but%y  persuasion  of ^thepS 
Mua  ox,  he  haj  given  the  command  to  the  lord  Cuitlahua  "    ^      ' 

Hualoa1^^h«;'  ^^^t-'     '7^'  «<>^t  »'«  kind  ;  let  us  rejoice,  O 
Mualpa  !    What  marching  of  armies  there  will  be  !     What  battles  I 

s^te^n/'  *  """  *"  ^^^^"^* '  ^^  '"^  ^«  *^«"  before  the  nthl 

"  What? "said Nenetziii.''"  Would  voufiffhf   Tn' ?  v«  «« 

The  boy  went  to  his  own  canoe,  and,  returning,  held  ud  a  shield 
of  pearl  and  gold  -  See  !  With  a  bow  I  beat  our  fathe?  Tnd  the 
lord  Hualpa,  and  this  was  the  prize." 

"  That  a  shield  !  "  Nenetzin  said.  «  A  toy,--a  mere  brooch  to  a 
Tiascalan.     I  have  a  tortoiae-sheU  that  will  serve  ^ou  better. » 

spJke     '^  **'  """^  *  '"^"^^"'^  ""^  °^  ^i»  liP«  ^hen  Tula 

Wl,*J^t/°^®5'  ^°  your  vases  are  very  beautiful,  lord   Hualoa 
What  altar  is  to  receive  the  tribute  ? "  ^uaipa. 

Nenetzin's  badinage  had  charmed  the  ambassador  into  forffetful- 
ness  of  his  embassy  ;  so  he  answered  confusedly,  -ThrnST^^^^^^^ 
reminds  me  of  my  duty.     Before  now,  standing  upon  the  hills  of 

sx^n m^rnxT=^^^^^^^    '"  '^^  ^-''^-^ 

dolbtestrto":?^^^^^^  ^ooks  pleasant ; 

^T;  1M!1^-^  touc^hed  the  flo^3S  p\ir  a^  si!'-! 

these  i<^^^^i^';^tmx:^^      '^^  -^  *^** 
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Aa  she  raised  the  gift,  her  hand  trembled  ;  then  he  discovered 
how  precious  a  simple  Cholulan  vase  would  become  ;  and  with  that 

fore  Nenetzin''**       T  *"'"•     '''*^'°«  *^®  ^^^^"^  ^""e*  ^^  knelt  be- 

T  12  ^T-  ^"i^»**Jf  «ki"  in  courtierly  ways,"  he  said.  "  In  flowers 
?/fLT-^T?^  Y*^l'u^u*"*y'  and  what  I  would  have  these  say 
IS  that  If  Nenetzin  the  beautiful  Nenetzin,  will  accept  them,  she 
will  make  me  very  happy."  ' 

. J^l^'^^'^''^?/u  '^r^'  ^^^"^  **  ^"»  5  **»«n  she  raised  the  vase, 
and,  laughing,  hid  her  face  in  the  flowers. 

But  little  more  was  said  ;  and  soon  the  lashings  were  cast  off!  and 
the  vessels  separated.  ' 

On.  the  return  Hualpa  stopped  at  Tenochtitlan,  and  in  the  shade 
of  the  portico,  over  a  cup  of  the  new  beverage,  now  all  the  fashion, 
received  from  Xoli  the  particulars  of  the  contemplated  attack  upon 
the  strangers  m  Cholula  ;  for,  with  his  usual  diligence  in  the  fields 
of  gossip,  the  broker  had  early  informed  himself  of  all  that  was  to 

^J^  Z  *^  *^t'l;-  ^°?  *^.**  ^^8***'  ^**il«  '«'  dreamed  of  war, 
f?  t  '^"^*«'  «^  lo/®'  the  'tzin  paced  his  study  or  wandered 
ex  edition    ^  '  feverishly  solicitous  about  the  result  o{  the 

will  IIJL^T^'"  **J.'?r**^*^  ^''^^'^  *?^  **^®'»-  "i^  i*^»il.  Malinohe 
will  enter  Tenochtitlan  as  a  god  !  " 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   KING  DEMANDS  A  SIGN  OF  MUALOX. 

Next  morning  Mualox  ascended  the  tower  of  his  old  Cii  The 
hour  WM  so  early  that  the  stars  were  still  shining  in  the  east.  He 
fed  the  fire  m  the  great  urn  until  it  burst  into  cheery  flame  ;  then, 
spreading  his  mantle  on  the  roof,  he  laid  down  to  woo  baik  the 
dumber  from  which  he  had  been  taken.  By  and  by,  a  man,  armed 
t^  the  •'aba       *"  ""  ''''^^''  ""*"'  ''*"*®  "P  the  steps  and  spoke 

"Does  the  servant  of  his  god  sleep  this  morning  ?" 

Mualox  arose  and  kissed  the  pavement. 

"'  of'Suh™„t:'MSx » ^"^  ""•"«  °'  **  ^"^  ^^  •^ ' 

"  Of  all,— even  Quetzal's,  0  king  ! " 

"  ^"^1 L  ^^*  "*^^*  ^  ^*^®  y<»n  wai*  nie  here.  I  said  I  would 
wme  with  the  morning  star ;  yonder  it  is,  and  I  am  faithful.  The 
tune  18  nttest  for  my  business." 

Mualox  arose,  ana  stood  before  the  monarch  with  bowed  head 
and  crossed  hands. 

"  Montezuma  knows  his  servant." 
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"Yet  Tseek  to  know  him  better.  Mualox,  Mualox,  have  you 
room  for  a  perfect  love  aside  from  Quetzal'  ?  What  would  you  do 
forme?"    '^-w  J       ^ . 

^^ "  Ask  me  rather  what  I  would  not  do." 

■'"*'Hear  me,  then.  Lately  you  have  been  a  councillor  m  my 
palace  ;  with  my  policy  and  purposes  you  are  acquainted  ;  you 
knew  of  the  march  to  Cholula,  and  the  wder  to  attack  the  strang- 
ers ;  you  were  present  when  they  were  resolved—" 

"  And  opposed  them.     Witness  for  me  to  Quetzal',  O  king  !  " 
•  You  prophesied  evil  and  failure  from  them,  and  for  that  I  seek 
you  now.     Tell  me,  O  Mualox,  spake  you  then  as  a  prophet  ?  ** 

The  paba  ventured  to  look  up  and  study  the  face  of  the  questioner 
as  well  as  he  could  in  the  flickering  light. 

^^  "  I  know  the  vulgar  have  called  me  a  magician,"  he  said,  slowly  ; 
^nd  sometimes  they  have  spoken  of  my  commerce  with  the  stars' 
To  say  that  either  report  is  true,  were  wrong  to  the  gods.  Regard- 
ful of  them,  I  cannot  answer  you  ;  but  1  can  say— and  its  sufficiency 
depend^  on  your  wisdom— your  slave,  0  king,  is  warned  of  your  in- 
tention. You  come  asking  a  sign  ;  you  would  have  me  prove  mv 
powa*',  thfttit  may  be  seen." 
."  By  the  ^un— " 

""Nay,— if ^y  master  will  permit,— another  word." 
I  came  to  hear  you  ;  say  on." 

**  You  spoke  of  me  as  a  councillor  in  the  palace.  How  may  we 
measure  the  value  of  honors  ?  By  the.  intent  with  which  they  are 
given  ?  O  king,  had  you  not  thought  the  poor  paba  would 
use  his  power  for  the  betrayal  of  his  god  ;  had  you  not  thought  he 
could  stand  between  you  and  the  wrath—" 

"  No  more,  Mualox,  no  more  !»  said  Montezuma.  "  I  confess  I 
asked  you  to  the  palace  that  you  might  befriend  me.  Was  I  wrone 
to  count  on  your  loyalty  ?  Are  you  not  of  Anahuac  ?  And  further  ; 
1  confess  I  dome  now  seeking  a  sign.  I  command  you  to  show  me 
the  future ! 

**  If  you  do  indeed  believe  me  the  beloved  of  Quetzal  and  his 
prophet,  then  you  are  bold,— even  for  a  king." 

ries?"**^  ^  ^^"^  *^®  ^^^'^^  ^^^  ^^''"^^  1  fear?    1,  too,  am  a 

**Be  wise,  O  my  master  !  Let  the  future  alone  ;  it  is  sown  with 
sorrows  to  all  you  love." 

'*  Have  done,  paba  ! "  the  king  exclaimed,  angrily.  '♦  I  am  weary, 
—by  the  Sun  !  I  am  weary  of  such  words." 

The  holy  man  bowed  reverently,  and  touched  the  floor  with  his 
pMm,  saying,— 

"Mualox  lays  his  heart  at  his  master's  feet.  In  the  time  when 
Ms  beard  was  black  and  his  spirit  young,  he  bejran  the  sin^oine  of 
jno  «oug8,-one   of  worship  to   Quetzal',   the   other  of   loVelor 
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These  words  he  said  tremulously;  and  there  was  that  in  the 
manner,  in  the  bent  form,  in  the  low  obeisance,  which  soothed  the 
impatience  of  the  king,  so  that  he  turned  aMay,  and  looked  out  over 
the  <5ity  And  day  began  to  gild  the  east ;  in  a  short  time  the  sun 
would  claim  his  own.  Still  the  monarch  thought,  still  Mu^ox 
stood^humbly  waiting  his  pleasure.  At  length  the  former  approached 

nthl?!?*^''''!  ^^,'*j*'  speaking  slowly,    "  I  crossed  the  lake  the 
other  day,  and  talked  with  Guatamozin  about  the  strangers.     He 

tTem  in  Cholull""^  """^  ^''*^'''  *''**'  "'*''^'  ^^  "'«^^  "^'^  »***«^ 
''The  ♦  tzin  ! "  exclaimed  Mualox,  in  strong  surprise. 
Montezuma  knew  the  love  of  the  paba  for  the  young  cacique 
rested  upon  his  supposed  love  of  Quetzal' ;  so  he  continued,-^^ 
h„n  J,^5  t  '       V^^nned  by  him  ;  only  he  would  have  sent  a 

hundred  thous^  arriors  to  help  the  citizens.  The  order  is  out  • 
the  companies  .jt.  nere  ;  blood  will  run  in  the  streets  of  the  holy' 
Mualox  ''^-hiJ^'  battle  waits  on  the  sun,  and.  it  is  nearly  up^ 
Mualox,  -his  manner  became  solemn,  "Mualox,  on  this  dav^s 
work  bides  my  peace.  The  morning  comes  :  by  .r  ^  Z>p&l 
power,  tell  me  what  the  pight  will  bring  (  "  ^      ^propneis 

Sorely  was  the  paba  troubled.    The  king's  faith  in  his  qualities 

tlSeTa^r^fcer.'  """'  ™  *^''^"*''  *"^  *^*  ^*  ""^  *««  ^*^  ^^^^V 

hoid?from''ithlM  ^^^^  ''^  '""  '^^"^^  *^"  "^^  -^**  ''  -*h. 

u  S"f  *A*^''  ""??  .*^®  ^"°'  ^^^1  »Peak  t9  you." 
cut  Quetzal'  is  your  enemy."      -     . 

«nfr^T*  l^'^  ^'^  ^^""^  oii  tbe  paba's.  "I  have  heard  you 
SLf  lo/e.for.me;  prove  it  now,  and  your  reward  shallTe 

Mualox  bent  his  head,  and  was  silent.     Enjoyment  of  a  nalace 

tTe'w  J  nf^'TT'  1  '^'  ^^^  ^^  *"^  Bacred^serTe  Just^S 
tjA^i  ""^  *  ^**?x^'  ^'*'°'  *  ^^«*»°<^  *««^Pl  >  H'^ept  faintly  by  he 
It^rJUt^^r^^^^^  drewa^rump^et,  and  tUgh^? 

wc^sfc^i  "Mrrrngis'Jlt!^.  ''   ^^"^^  '    ^^  *^«  ^^^P^^'  « 

ol^?nwit%''"'''"^  ^y"""*'  ^^?  «»»«  tlwt  bad  been  heard  from  the 
wlfounSinJ"  !^  ""^"^  ages,  heard  heralding  suns  while  the  city 
^utnr^t^l  •*  r?  "?'''  V^'^  ^^"^  ""«^'«  ««'«  perplexity,  was  aJ 
bUnS^K  *^"  listening  deity  that  he  was  faithful  against  kingly 
blandishment,  as  well  as  kingly  neglect.  While  the  words  wfre 
bemg  repeated  from  the  manv  Jm^iL  k^  -*^^^  .xxT1...__  .***,, ^®'^® 
tiien  he  turned,  and  said,-  '         '"""'  ""  ''"'^  ««^vc««vu  .«  .nem, 

trJ^  ^nniT?*  .*•  generous  to  hii  slave  ;  but  ambition  is  a  goodly 
tree  gone  to  dust  in  my  heart ;  and  if  it  were  not,  O  king,  what 
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are  aU  your  treasur  i.  to  that  in  the  golden  chamber  ?  Nay,  keen 
your  offerings,  and  let  me  keep  the  temple.  I  hunger  after  no 
nches  except  such  as  lie  in  the  love  of  Quetzal'." 

il^^^f)  *®"v,°**''n  ,^^  ***®  monarch,  impatiently,-" without 
price,  tell  me  his  will*' 

"I  oaunot,  I  am  but  a  man;  but  this  much  I  can—"  He 
faltered  ;  the  hands  crossed  upon  his  breast  closed  tightly,  and  the 
breast  labored  painfully. 

"  I  am  waiting.     Speak  !     What  can  you  ? " 

"  Will  the  king  trust  Ws  servant,  and  go  with  him  down  into  the 
Cu  again  ? " 

*' To  talk  with  the  Morning,  this  is  the  place,"  said  the  monarch 
too  well  remembering  the  former  introduction  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  ancient  house. 

•n  ?^^u'^*!**^J"'^**?I'®^'"t  ^**^  *  juggling  soothsayer  ;  he  thinks  I 
will  look  into  the  haUs  of  the  Sun  through  burning  drugs,  and  the 
magic  of  unmeaning  words.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Mor- 
ning;  I  have  no  mcantations.  I  am  but  the  dutiful  slave  of 
Quetzal',  the  god,  and  Montezuma,  the  king." 

The  royal  liBtener  looked  away  again,  debating  with  his  fears, 
which,  It  IS  but  jQst  to  say,  were  not  of  harm  from  the  paba.  Men 
unfamiliar  with  the  custom  do  not  think  lightly  of  encountering 
things  unnatural ;  in  this  instance,  moreover,  favor  was  not  to  be 
hoped  trom  the  god  through  whom  the  forbidden  knowledge  was 
f  fu"^®;^  .B."*  o?"5>«fcy  »nd  an  uncontrollable  interest  in  the  result 
ot  the  attair  m  Uholula  overcame  hie  apprehensions 

"  I  will  go  with  you.     I  am  ready,"  he  said. 

The  old  man  stooped,  and  touched  the  roof,  and,  rising,  said,  "  I 
have  a  little  world  of  my  own,  O  king;  and  though  without  sun 
and  stars,  and  the  grand  harmony  which  only  the  gods  can  give,  it 
has  Its  wonders  and  beauty,  and  is  to  me  a  place  of  perpetual  de- 
light  Bide  my  return  a  little  while.  I  will  go  and  prepare  the 
way  for  you.  *-    *- 

Resuming  his  mantle,  he  departed,  leaving  the  king  to  study  the 
new-born  day.  When  he  came  back,  the  valley  and  the  sky  were 
full  of  the  glory  of  the  sun  full  risen.  And  they  descended  to  the 
a^te(M,  thence  to  the  court-yard.  Taking  a  lamp  hanging  in  a  pas- 
8age-do<)r,  the  holy  man,  with  the  utmost  reverence,  conducted  his 
guest  into  the  labyrinth.  At  first,  the  latter  tried  to  recollect  the 
course  taken,  the  halls  and  stairs  passed,  and  the  stories  descended : 
but  the  thread  was  too  often  broken,  the  light  too  dim,  the  way  too 
mtricate.  Soon  ho  yielded  himself  entirely  to  his  guide,  and  follow- 

ied,  wondering  much  at  the  massiveness  of  the  building,  and  the 
courage  necessary  to  live  there  alone.  Ignorant  of  the  zeal  which 
had  become  the  motive  of  the  paba's  life,  inspiring  him  with  incred- 
IDla  ClinninCf  ariH    in/1iia4rmT     9.»'3    fw^ 11_   _.Jj.l-     _,j     .^ _j_.     _        -     .. 

I  power  there  is  m  one  idea  long  awake  in  the  soul  and  nursed  into 
\ffli§ma,  It  was  not  singular  that,  as  they  went,  the  monarch  ihould 
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Fassing  the  kitchen,  and  descending  the  Im^  flml,t  «f  -*^       xv 
»o^  to  the  trap-door  in  the  P^-age^be^l'thXlhta^'o? 

when,  finally,  he  did  Rrdown   the  .^r^r^f  V  '  ""  '""*''  '"  •  ">'* 

bird,  .nJUJd"h:,'^aJ:'„;eVt*^^^^^  ■"  » 

woril""  """  °°"'  "^  "'"«'  -1  Mualox  J  K-yon  into  hi. 
The  motives  that  constrained  the  hn\v  r«o«  *^  4.V.- 

S:aTo^lVaSXrtiTttZ^p-^L-£SM^ 

lamp,  already  IighteTwtght^'''aSS%S:d"Sr.%";^  ^ 

handwa«J^h«    'T''  *»^«  g^^^rality,  the  whole  together,  a  Ss 
Hand  was  to  be  made  apparent  to  a  superstitions  fancy.  ^ 


CHAPTER  V. 

THR  MASSACRE  IN  CHOLULA. 

pr!;dej:'i:,rra'^rd:^^^^^^^^ 

mey  i  how  were  they  nurtured  down  no  fi*Ti  ~  a«^V^*'"'"'  T,'"^" 
subject,  painted  on  tL  ceiling  and  walU  Ind  wov™  m  S^'*" 
the  t.pe.try.-.u.ely  they  we^  the  work' ^'iTrnVma^^Vh^ 
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had  wrought  bo  marvellously  in  the  golden  chamber  The  extent  of 
the  hall,  exaggerated  by  the  light,  impressed  him.  Filled  with  the 
presence  of  what  seemed  impossibilities,  he  cried  out  • 

"  The  abode  of  Quetzal' !  ^' 

"  No,"  answered  Mualox,  "  not  his  abode,  only  his  temple, —the 
temple  of  his  own  building. " 

And  from  that  time  it  was  with  the  king  as  if  the  god  were  actu- 
ally present. 

The  paba  read  the  effect  in  the  monarch's  manner,  -in  his  atti- 
tude, in  the  softness  of  his  tread,  in  the  cloudy,  saddened  expression 
of  his  countenance,  in  the  whisper  with  which  he  spoke  ;  he  read  it 
and  was  assured. 

"  This  way,  0  king  !  Though  your  servant  cannot  let  you  see 
mto  the  Sun,  or  give  you  the  sign  required,  follow  him,  and  he  will 
bring  you  to  hear  of  events  in  Cholula  even  as  they  transpire.  Re- 
member, however,  he  says  now  that  the  Cholulans  and  the  twenty 
thousand  warriors  will  fail,  and  the  night  bring  you  but  sorrow  and 
repentance. " 

Along  the  aisles  he  conducted  him,  until  they  came  to  the  foun- 
tain, where  the  monarch  stopped  again.  The  light  there  was 
brighter  than  iu  the  rest  of  the  hall.  A  number  of  birds  flew  up, 
scared  by  the  stranger ;  in  the  space  around  the  marble  basin  stood 
vases  crowned  with  flowers  ;  the  floor  was  strewn  with  wreaths  and 
garlands ;  the  water  sparkled  with  silvery  lustre  ;  yet  all  were  lost 
on  the  wondering  guest,  who  saw  only  Tecetl,— a  vision,  once  seen, 
to  be  looked  at  again  and  again. 

Upon  a  couch,  a  little  apart  from  the  fountain,  she  sat,  leaning 
against  a  pile  of  cushions,  which  was  covered  by  a  mantle  of  plu- 
maje.  Her  garments  were  white,  and  wholly  without  ornament ; 
her  hair  strayed  lightly  from  a  wreath  upon  her  head  ;  the  childish 
hands  lay  clasped  m  her  lap  ;  upon  the  soft  mattress  rested  the 
delicate  limbs,  covered,  but  not  concealed,  the  soles  of  the  small  feet 
tinted  with  warmth  and  life,  like  the  pink  and  rose  lining  of  cer- 
tain shells.  So  fragile,  innocent,  and  beautiful  looked  she,  and  so 
hushed  and  motionless  withal,— so  like  a  spirituality,— that  the 
naonarch's  quick  sensation  of  sympathy  shot  through  his  heart  an 
absolute  pain. 

"Disturb  her  not  ;    let  her  sleep,"  he  whispered,  waving  his 
hand. 
Mualox  smiled. 

"Nay,  the  full  battle-cry  of  your  armies  would  not  waken 
her." 

The  influence  of  the  Will  was  upon  her,  stronger  than  slumber. 
Not  yet  was  she  to  see  a  human  being  other  than  the  paba,— not 
even  the  great  king.  A  little  longer  was  she  to  be  happy  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  actual  worlds  Ah.  m  * 
feotion  unwise  in  its  very  fulness  ! 
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Again  and  again  the  monarch  scanned  the  girl's  face,  charmed, 
yet  awed.  The  paba  had  said  the  sleep  was  wakeless ;  and  that  was 
a  mystery  unreported  by  tradition,  unknown  to  his  philosophy,  and 
rarer,  if  not  greater,  than  death.  If  life  at  all,  what  kind  was  it  ? 
Ihe  longer  he  looked  and  reflected,  the  lovelier  she  grew  So 
completely  was  his  credulity  gained  that  he  thought  not  once  of 
questioning  Mualox  about  her ;  he  was  content  with  believing. 

The  paba,  meantime,  had  been  holding  one  of  her  hands,  and 
g^ing  intently  in  her  face.  When  he  looked  up,  the  monarch  was 
startled  by  his  appearance ;  his  air  was  imposing,  his  eyes  lighted 
with  the  mesmeric  force.  "       -o 

"  Sit,  O  king,  and  give  ear.  Through  the  lips  of  his  chUd.  Quet- 
zal  will  speak,  and  tell  you  of  the  day  in  Cholula." 

He  spoke  imperiously,  and  the  monarch  obeyed.  Then,  disturbed 
only  by  the  chiming  of  the  fountain,  and  sometimes  by  the  whistling 
of  the  birds,  Tecetl  began,  and  softly,  brokenly,  unconsciously,  tojid 
of  the  massacre  in  the  holy  city  of  Cholula.  Not  a  question  was 
asked  her.  There  waa  little  prompting  aloud.  Much  did  the  king 
marvel,  never  once  doubted  he. 

♦'  The  sky  is  very  clear,"  said  Tecetl.  "  I  rise  into  the  air :  I 
leave  the  city  in  the  lake,  and  the  lake  itself  ;  now  the  mountains 
axe  below  me.  Lo,  another  city  !  I  descend  again  ;  the  azoteaa 
of  a  temple  receives  me  ;  around  are  great  houses.  Who  are  these 
1  see  1  There,  m  front  of  the  temple,  they  stand,  in  lines ;  even 
m  the  shade  then:  garments  glisten.  They  have  shields ;  some 
bear  long  lances,  some  sit  on  strange  animals  that  have  eyes  of 
tire  anu  ring  the  pavement  with  their  stamping." 

'*  Does  the  king  understand  ?  "  asked  Mualox. 

"She  describes  the  strangers,"  was  the  reply. 

And  Tecetl  resumed.  "There  is  one  standing  in  the  midst  of 
»  throng ;  he  speaks,  they  listen.  I  cannot  repeat  his  words,  or 
understand  them,  for  they  are  not  like  ours.  Now  I  see  his  face, 
and  it  IS  white  ;  his  eyes  are  black,  and  his  cheeks  bearded  ;  he  is 
angry ;  he  points  to  the  city  around  the  temple,  and  his  voice 
grows  harsh,  and  his  face  dark." 

The  king  approached  a  step,  and  whispered,  "  Malinche  ! " 

But  Mualox  replied  with  flashing  eyes,  "  The  servant  knows  his 
god  J  it  IS  Quetzal  ! " 

"He  speaks,  I  listen,"  Tecetl  continued,  after  a  rest,  and 
thenceforth  her  serftences  were  given  at  longer  intervals.  "  Now 
he  IS  through ;  he  waves  his  hand,  and  the  listeners  retire,  and  go 
to  different  quarters  ;  in. places  they  kindle  flres  :  the  gates  are  open, 
and  some  station  themselves  there." 

u  a^^^%^  ■*^?  '^^®'®  *^"  "  happening  ? "  asked  Montezuma. 
She  desoribag  the  strAtmAra ;  a^/i  a<u>  ^h^^  nr-.t  '.t-.  riK.'-.iKis.  n 

king  1    She  also  spoke  of  the  Azote<u  of  a  temple— "  '  " 

"True,  true,"  replied  the  king,    moodUy.     "The  preparations 
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robes  white  and  reaching  to  their  £«**+  •  ^n  f!f.Ul  /  '  '**^er>— 
ing  censers—"  ^  '  ^"  "**"*  *  ^«^  <»me  swing- 

"' 'S,h^nT*r''*T  ^'°™  ^^^  temples, "  said  Mualox. 
.taeeJ^lllT/H„r.e?:£  ^i^  ,r«»™^-     "  How 

OMiqne.  going  to  the  temple."  WhUe  welwLT  .„  it  '"'' 
wandered  restlessly,  and  L  sighed  sa^fng.^Ue  "can  S^I'^"' 
pames  be  ?    It  is  time  they  were  in  the  liy  "  "  ""*  ■"""■ 

bo  lue  anxiety  betrayed  itself. 

the  houX  a?;zties*5:st™i,r',t:L*"aii  tK;e""r 

^^'  Quetzal,"  muttered  Mualox  ^ 

thanl,2Tsrs^t:ts"r^^^^^^  '^'^  ^"'^  ^^^^^ «--« -^^t^'^ 

toss  above  his  head      Th«  IA       k    "^  "  ""^  ^'*  *'"'  ^hi*«  Pl^n^es 

An»h,,ac  no  gods  to  care  for  her  ohildrenT"  ^°'     H" 

powe^'T^el'draTrnd  !  "'"^""'*'  **°«'«^'  '    "  »  "  «»•  <" 
NeTer  man  spoke  more  confidently  than  the  naba 


--v-r,  aiiu  Ai»v6u  ner  lurehead. 
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«« JI*'r  •    r  ^"I^"'  9  king,— mark  the  words  ! "  said  the  paba. 
Ihe  fair-faced  god  quits  speaking  ;  he  waves  his  hand,  and  one 
of  his  company  on  the  steps  of   the  temple  answers  with  a  shout, 
lio  1  a  stfeam  of  fire,  and  a  noise  like  the  bursting  of  a  cloud  !  a 
rising,  rolling  cloud  of  smoke  veils  the  whole  front  of  the  house. 
Mow  the  smoke  thickens  !    How  the  strangers  rush'into  the  square  I 
The  square  itself  trembles  !     I  do  not  understand  it,  father—'* 
It  IS  battle  !    On,  child  !  a  king  waits  to  see  a  god  in  battle." 
In  my  pictures  there  is  nothing  like  this,  nor  have  you  told  me 

°  •5'i?**''P».^*^^  '*•  ^'  **  "  ^^"^"1  • "  8h«  said-  "  The  crowd  in  the 
middle  of  the  square,  those  who  came  from  the  city,  are  broken 
and  rush  here  and  there  ;  at  the  gates  they  are  beaten  back  ;  some 
gimbmg  the  walls,  are  struck  by  arrows,  and  fall  down  screaming. 
Hark  !  how  they  call  on  the  gods,-Huit:5U',  Tezca',  Quetzal'.  And 
^y  are  they  not  heard  ?    Where,  father,  where  is  the  good  Quet- 

Flashed  the  paba's  eyes  with  the  superhum^  Ught,— other  an- 
swer he  deigned  not  ;  and  she  proceeded. 

*u*l^*ifM  *  ^^'^^«^  ^'^  con»e  over  the  square  !     Where  are  they 
tnat  awhile  ago  filled  it  with  white  robes  and  dancing  plumes  ? " 

She  shuddered  visibly. 

"  I  look  a^jain.  The  pavement  is  covered  with  heaps  of  the  fal- 
len, and  among  them  I  see  some  with  plumes  and  some  with  robes  • 
even  the  censer-bearers  lie  still.  What  can  it  mean  !  And  aU  the 
time  the  horror  grows.  When  the  thunder  and  fire  and  smoke 
burst  from  near  the  temple-steps,  how  the  helpless  in  the  square 
shnek  with  terror  and  run  blindly  about  !  How  many  are  torn  to 
piwies  !  Down  they  go  ;  I  cannot  count  them,  they  fall  so  fast, 
and  in  such  heaps  !  Then— ah,  the  pavement  looks  red  !  O  father 
it  18  blood  ! "  -  ' 

She  stopped.  Montezuma  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  •  the 
good  heart  that  so  loved  his  people  sickened  at  their  slaughter.' 

Again  Mualox  bathed  her  face.  Joy  flamed  in  his  eyes  ;  Quet- 
zal was  consummating  his  vengeance,  and  confirming  the  prophesies 
of  his  servant.  off 

Z  ^?'.?V  ***y  """^  • "  ^^  ^"^'  Bteri»y.  "  The  story  is  not  told." 
Still  the  running  to  and  fro,  and  the  screaming  ;  still  the  fire 
flashing,  and  the  smoke  rir-ig,  and  the  hissing  of  arrows  and  sound 
of  blows  ;  still  ihe  prayers  to  Huitzil'  ! "  said  Tecetl.  «  I  look 
down,  and  under  the  smoke,  which  has  a  choking  smell,  I  see  the 
fallen,  ived  pools  gather  in  the  ht.'trv  places,  plumes  are  broken 
md  ^>be8  are  no  longer  white,  r  h©  piteous  looks  I  see,  the 
mo.  i  I  hear,  the  many  faces,  brcv.  '  .e  oak-leaves  faded,  turned 
stilly  up  to  the  sun  !  "  ^^^*  • 

"The  people  of  the  ffod. tffll  of  ih-sn  "  gitfd  M-.?al.-.-s- 

"I  search  for  them,— I  see  them  on  the  steps  an<f  out  by  the 
walls  and  the  gates.  They  are  all  in  their  places  yet ;  not  one  of 
tbem  u  down  j  theirs  the  arrows,  and  the  fire  and  thunder." 
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« J.?"**"  the  king  hear  \  "  asked  Mualox .     "  Only  the  pabas  and 

?nrS^'  T^^^  °?!.^*'«»"r  ^   ^^^'^  Q^^^t^^l'?    Look 
further,  child.     Tell  us  of  the  oiij. "  " 

■1  ^il^l^^'  "*"■*  8^****y  '    ^^"^f  »i>'o»d  over  the  city.     The  Deoolo 
temple  ;  they  crowd  the  streets  j  about  the  gates,  where  the  gods 

t'£:ir*^;Ur  ^ted-  ^  *'^  "'""^'  *"'  ^'^^  ^''  ''''^^^''^  ^ 
"  What  god  ?  " 

•' The  white-plumed  one." 
"  Quetzal'  !    Go  on  !  " 
**Hehas— "    She  faltered. 
*'What?" 

•♦  In  my  pictures,  father,  there  is  nothing  like  them.  Fire  leans 
frQm  their  mouths,  and  smoke,  and  the  air  and  earth  toembl^  when 
fo^JtrmV'."*^  "'-*''  ^^'^^^^  °'^^^-  i"  the  streets  go  down t 

Again  she  shuddered,  and  faltered 
nnn  S^JL^q''^^'  "^'^^  ^^^-^ox,  who  uot  Only  recognized  the  can- 
thaf  l^^L?^*""*'^*  *°  *^^  description,  but  saw  their  weight^t 
that  moment  as  an  argument.  "  V^hat  can  the  slinsers  and  the 
spearmen  of  OhinantU,  and  the  swordsmen  of  TenoSan  against 
wajnow  o  the  Sun,  with  their  lightning  and  thunder  !"'  ^ 
wi.i°ifi«fii5^  ^^Jk* V  ™'!»»'«^.  "tting  with  his  face  covered,  and 
TZ^^u^t'  ^*  K  ^r"**'*'  sharpened  by  a  zeal  too  fervid  for 
sympathy  he  saw  the  fears  of  the  proud  but  kindly  soul  and  Z 
joioed  in  them.     Yet  he  permitted  no  delay.  ^        ' 

in  hS^kand.'!""^  '    ^°^  ^^'  ***"  ^*^'-^*^^^  «°^ '  ^«  ^^^'  *»»«  ba.tle 

"  1  see  him,^I  see  his   white  plumes  nodding  in  a  woun  of 

TT;    Sr  *'\^?  **  *^«  "^^"^  «»*«  of  the  tempC,^d^peLs 
Hark  !    The  earth  is  shaken  by  another  roar,-from ^rstr^t  an 

hS  bafd      l^H^r*^  '• '^'J^^  'H  »"*^''«'  <^»*  «f  *»»«  gate,  hTleads 
..T^f     ^"d  *^«  »n»™al«.-what  shaU  I  call  them  1" 
Tell  us  of  the  god  !  »  replied  the  enthusiast,  himself  ignorant 
of  the  name  and  nature  of  liie  horse.  "^""e"  ignorant 

**  Well,  well,— they  run  like  deer ;  on  them  the  god  and  his  com 
rades  plunge  into  the  masses  in  the  street ;  beating  uSf^^' 
.umg,  stnkingjnth  their  spears,  and  trampling  Sr^u^^thek 

nalhina     Th'^a'^'"''!  '^^  ^"°«  ^'^'^  the  house^but  the^  avSl 
nothing     The  god  shouts  joj^isly,  he  plunges  on  ;  and  the  bW 

f^r/^^!^  '''""  •  ''  ~^^«^  *^*  -^iV  U  ^%'t^Z 
"  Enough,  Mualox  !  "  said  Montezuma,  starting  from  W  ««a' 
ine  paba  was  sumrigAd  •  i-iain-  -i-v-.i-   u^.  =-i-^j       «»'"»«»  . 

;;  ^"^  T*  **»*  ^  »*»y  to  thi  end  Y'' ""'  •^'^^'- 

stay  I      repeated  the  monarch,   with  curling  lip.     "  Are  mj 
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people  of  Oholula  wolves  that  I  should  be  glad  at  their  slaughter  1 
Oome°*«  "   ^''  ™*'"**"^®'  "''^  ^*"^®  •     'S^<>'^  «»®  <^o  *he  roof  again. 

Mualox  turned  to  Tecetl ;  touching  her  hand,  he  found  it  oold  : 
the  sunken  eyes,  and  the  lips,  ugjaafiil  "*>  longer,  admonished  him 
of  the  delicacy  of  her  spirit  and  body.  He  filled  a  vase  at  the 
fountain,  and  laved  her  face,  the  while  soothingly  repeating. 
"Tecetl  Tecet ,  child  1"  Some  minutes  were  thus  devoted  ;  ihen 
kissing  her,  and  replacing  the  hand  tenderly  in  the  other  lying  in 
her  lap,  he  said  to  the  monarch,— 

"  Until  to-day,  O  king,  this  sacredness  has  been  sealed  from  the 
generations  that  forsook  the  religion  of  Quetzal'.  Eye  of  mocker 
ha«  not  seen,  nor  foot  of  unbeliever  trod  this  purlieu,  the  last  to  re- 
ceive his  blewimg.  You  nlone-^I  am  of  the  god— you  alone  can  go 
abroad  knowing  what  is  here.  Never  before  were  you  so  nearly  face 
to  face  with  the  Ruler  of  the  Winds  !  And  now,  with  what  force  a 
servant  may,  I  charge  you,  oy  the  glory  of  the  Sun,  respect  this 
houce  ;  and  when  you  think  of  it,  or  of  wh  t  here  you  have  seen,  be 
It  as  fnend,  lover,  and  worshipper.  If  the  king  will  follow  me.  I 
wn  ready."  ' 

"  I  am  neither  mocker  nor  unbeliever.  Lead  on,"  replied  Mon- 
tezuma. ^ 

And  after  thut,  the  king  paid  no  attention  to  the  chamber ;  he 
moved  along  the  aisles  too  unhappy  to  be  curious.  The  twenty 
thoiwaod  warriors  had  not  been  mentioned  by  Tecetl  ;  they  had  not, 
It  would  seem,  entered  the  city  or  the  battle,«so  ti.ere  was  a  chance 
of  the  vietory  ;  yet  was  he  hopeless,  for  never  a  doubt  had  he  of  her 
stoiv.  Wherefore,  his  lamentation  was  twofold,— for  his  people  and 
for  himself.  *^    *^ 

And  MujUox  was  sUent  as  the  king,  though  for  a  different  cause. 
To  him,  suddenly,  the  object  of  his  life  put  o^  the  cjarb  of  quick  ^ 
poMibility.     Quetzal',  he  wds  sure,  would  fill  the  streets  of  Cholula 
witl   the  f^  jad,  and  crowa  his  wrath  amid  th^  ruins  of  the  city.     In 
the  face  of  example  so  dreadful,  none  would  dare  oppose  him,  not  \ 
ev^  Montezuma,  whose  pride  broken  was  next  to  his  faith  gained. 
And  around  the  new-bom  hope,  as  cherubs  around  the  Madonna, 
rustled  the  wings  of  fancies  most  exalted.     He  saw  the  supremacy! 
of  Quetzal  acknowleged  above  all  others,  the  Oft  restored  to  its  first; 
glory,  and  the  silent  cells  repeopled,     O  happy  day  !     Already  h« 
heard  the  court-yard  resounding  with  solemn  chants  as  of  old  ;  an(' 
the  altar,  m  the  presence-chamber,  from  mom  till  night  he  stood 
receiving  offerings,  and  dispensing  blessings  to  the  worshippers  who 
with  a  faith  equal  to  his  own,  believed  the  ancient  image  the  Oni 
Supreme  God.  ^ 

At  the  heiui  of  the  eastern  atAiiH  r>f  f.Ho  f£t:%i-\lA  &=  iV.^  i-*?-. -^  K.-.--S-. 
the  descent,  the  holy  man  knelt,"  and  said,™*^^*'  """^  "*^*^" 

iV  *'°;' P®*^'®  *o  ^w  people  let  the  wise  Montezuma  look  to  Quet- 
j^ .     Mualox  gives  him  his  blessing.     Farewell," 
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tlT^A  more,~weeks  of  pain,  vacillation,  embassies,  and  lis- 

tracted  councils  to  Montezuma  ;  of  doubt  and  anxiety  to  the 
nobles  ;  of  sacnfice  and  ceremonies  by  the  priests  ;  of  fear  and  won- 
der  to  the  people  In  that  time,  if  never  before,  the  Spaniards  be- 
came  the  one  subject  of  discourse  throughout  Anahuac.  In  the 
t^^jnez,  merchants  bargaining  paused  to  interchange  opinions 
about  them  ;  craftHmen  in  the  shops  entertained  and  frightened  each 
other  with  stones  of  their  marvellous  strength  and  ferodty  ;  porters 
bending  under  burdens,  speculated  on  their  character  and  mission  • 
and  never  a  waterman  passed  an  acquaintance  on  the  lake  without 
hngenng  a  while  to  ask  or  give  the  latest  news  from  the  HoW  S 

.     ^^''it^•^\^^"x  «?^^  ^*  °°'^^^'  «*»"  entertained  its  scoSrgew 
>^*t^alinche-fftr  hy  tKo>  ^ame  Corttg  was  no5L_imivewiiJli 
cnqwn— would  do  was  tke  lirsf  cohjeclure";  wKal' 
led  was  the  next. 


led 


it?i*r.™^  ^^'7'  *^®  '*"'"**^  massacre  in  Oholula  aooomplish- 

i  all  Cortez  proposed  ,  it  made  him  a  national  terror  ;  it  smwih- 

C  ^i^f^''*^/'"  *'*'  march,  and  held  the  gates  of  Xoloc  op«i 
for  peaceful  entry  into  Tenochtitlan.     Yet  the  question  on   i^ 

[many  tongues  was.  Wpuldhficomft  ?  ^ 

.frtr.^ hebimself answered.     One'day  a  courier  ran  up  the  great 
street  of  Tenochtitlan  to  the  king's  palace  ;  immediately*^  the  tSrtJl 

Th«^?n^iJn^    f  ^'''P/ft-he  was  comiAg,  was  actually  on  the  ^, 
1  he  thousands  trembled  as  they  heard  the  news 
After  that  the  city  was  not  an  hour  without  messengers  reoortinff 

^n."  IwF"^  "*  '\\^jr^'^'C  ^»^^««  «^««7  step  ^  hTa^d^r? 
ing-place  was  watched  with  the  distrust  of  fear  and  the  sleeple«meL 
of  jealousy.  The  horsemen  and  footmen  were  aU  num^wd  •  th^ 
personal  appearance  of  each  leader  was  painted  over  and  o  J^r  'JZ 
with  brush  and  tongue  ;  the  devices  on  the  shields  and  pe3S 
were  descnbed  with  heraldic  accuracy.      And  though,  fromTi 

dL  of  th  !?*"''l"  ^""^  lost  the  freshness  that  belonged  to%Ji8mUie 
day  of  the  departure  from  Cuba ;  though  plumes  and  scarfs  wwe 
stained    and  casques  and  breastplates  tarnished,  and  good  steeds 
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And  the  people,  made  8wift  by  alarm  and  ouricity,  outmarched 
Cortez  many  day*.  Before  he  reached  Iztapalapan.  the  oaSJiT  wm 
ful   of  them  ;  m  multitudes,  lords  and  slaves,    men,   women^an" 

ried  through  the  valley  and  across  the  lakes.  Better  opportunity 
to  s  udy  the  characteristics  of  the  tr^r.  was  never  Xrded  ^ 

wioV,  ^^^^"'^?u  J^'  P^^f^^  reon,.-:>.,reets,  houses,  templei- 
were  burdened  with  the  multitude ,  whoso  .ar,  L  the  hour  of  entry 
drew  mgh,  yielded  to  their  curio..  l,y  And  when ,  at  Ct,  the  road 
t^ie  visitors  would  come  by  was  set:'.!,  t!  o  whole  city  seemed  to 

th!v  h'.T  M,-  T'""*  }^-^  ^''^^«  A-^^lP*"'  »«  rin  the  word! 
they  had  boldly  plunged  into  the  passes  of  the  Si.  ra,  and  thence 
taken  the  directest  route  by  way  of  Tlahnai.alco.  And  now  they 
were  at  Ayotzinco,  a  town  on  the  eastern  shore  of  lake  Tezouco  • 
^oTIT:'  • '^  r'"*^  'T^u  I^^*P»1»P»"»  and  then  TenochtUlan; 
f^Mhn     *^  ^'T  *?  ^*'''  '^  ^^^y  ^'""«^^  ^^^  vengeance  of  Quetzal' 

flamed    '''*'''        "      ^^'  "'^^  ""^^^  *  ^^"*^  "^«'«  *^»^  ^^«'  ^^' 

A  soldier,  sauntering  down  the  atreeti  it  beset  with  citizens. 
A  pleasant  day,  0  son  of  Huitzil'  !  " 

it ! 'Af ^" rs^*^  '  ""^^  *^^  *^*'  "^""^  ''''  Tenochtitlan  be  like 

"What  news?" 

"  I  have  been  to  the  temple." 

**  And  what  says  the  teotucUi  now  ? " 

♦  Notl  ing.     There  are  no  signs.     Like  the  stars,  the  heart,  of  the 
victims  will  not  answer."  ««n«oi  sue 

\\  ^hat  !    Did  not  Huitzil'  speak  last  night  ? " 
ni„>,+  hr!!i'  *i.^"*^-  ^^e^a'rif'i-  8«nile8  with  satisfacbior     "Last 
SSunc^  '^^     '  ^"''^  *'"  *^^"  ^^«  "^*  *^^  ^PP«««  *h«  ^nt'yof 

"Then  what?" 

..nl'  '^^^'  ^*''®  ^"^  ^'^^  ^''^^  ^^  ^*'"^<^  ^"*  ^^®  strangers  off  to  the  hut 

And  all  the  citizens  cry  in  chorus,  "  Praised  be  HuitzU'  » " 
J^artHer  on  the  warrior  overtakes  a  comrade  in  arms. 

asks         ^^  *°  ''"'^  *^®^^^  ^'^  *^®  ^^^^'  ^  ^^  brother? "  h« 

\\  All  is  peaceful  yet,— nothing  but  embassies." 

Unohe  to  Whait'r^  ^"™'  "  *°  «°  •"  "'*^'  •"<'  '""'•  Ma- 
"  He  sets  out  to-day." 

"  5*i  ^?J    ^^  *)^  ^®J°®*  ^'*''  ^.a'^'  ^«  ^as  the  loudest.     Where 
caught  he  the  merchant's  cry  for  Deaoft  ?  "  «  i*.      »r  ner« 

"In  the  temples  ;  it  may' be  from  Huitzil'." 

The  answer  i«  given  in  a  loW  voice,  and  with  an  ironic  laugh 
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"  Well,  well,  comrade,  there  are  but  two  lords  fit,  in  time  like 
this,  for  the  love  of  warriors,— Cuitlahua  and  Guatamozin.  They 
still  tdk  of  war." 

"  Cuitlahua,  Cuitlahua  ! "  And  the  laugh  rises  to  boisterous  con* 
tempt.  "  Why,  he  has  consented  to  receive  Malinche  in  Iztapala- 
pan,  and  entertain  him  with  a  banquet  in  his  palace.  He  has  gone 
for  that  purpose  now.     The  lord  of  Cojohuaca  is  with  him." 

"  Then  we  hare  only  the  'tzin  !  " 

The  fellow  sighs  like  one  sincerely  grieved. 

"  Only  the  'tzin,  brother,  only  the  tzin  !  and  he  is  banished  !  " 

They  shake  their  heads,  and  look  what  they  dare  not  speak,  and 
go  their  ways.  The  gloom  they  take  with  them  is  a  sample  of  that 
which  rests  over  the  whole  valley. 

When  the  Spaniards  reached  Iztapalapan,  the  excitement  in  the 
capital  be(»me  irrepressible.  The  cities  were  but  an  easy  march 
apart,  most  of  it  along  the  causeway.  The  going  and  coming  may 
be  imagined.  The  miles  of  dike  were  covered  by  a  <  ontinuous  pro- 
cession, while  the  lake,  in  a  broad  line  from  town  to  town,  was 
darkened  by  canoes.  Oortez'  progress  through  the  streets  of  Izta- 
palapan was  antitypical  of  the  grander  reception  awaiting  him  in 
Tenochtitlan. 

In  the  latter  city  there  was  no  sleep  that  night.  The  tiangiiez  in 
particular  was  densely  ^lled,  not  by  traders,  but  by  a  mass  of  neirs- 
mongers,  who  hardly  knew  whether  they  were   most  pleased   or 

(alarmed.  The  general  neglect  of  business  had  exceptions ;  at  least 
one  portico  shone  with  unusual  brilliancy  till  morning.  Every  great 
merchant  ii  a  philosopher  ;  in  the  middt  of  calamities,  he  is  serene, 
because  it  is  profit's  time  ;  before  the  famine,  he  buys  up  all  the  com  ; 
in  forethought  of  pestilence,  he  secures  all  the  medicine  ;  and  the 
world,  counting  hw  gains,  says  delightedly.  What  a  wise  man  !  I 
will  not  say  the  Chaloan  was  of  that  honored  class  ;  he  thought 
himself  a  benefactor,  and  was  happy  to  accommodate  the  lords,  and 
help  them  divide  their  time  between  his  palace  and  that  of  the  king. 
It  is  hardly  necessarjF  x  add,  that  his  apartments  were  well  patron- 
f  ized,  though,  in  truth,  his  pulque  was  in  greater  demand  than  his 

The  drinking-chamiar,  about  the  close  of  the  third  quarter  of  the 
night,  presented  a  lively  picture.  For  the  convenience  of  the  many 
patrons,  tables  from  other  i:  oms  had  been  brought  in.  Some  of  the 
older  lords  were  far  gone  in  intoxication  ;  slaves  darted  to  and  fro, 
removing  goblets,  or  bringing  them  back  replenished.  A  few  min- 
strels found  listeners  among  those  who  happened  to  be  too  stupid  to 
talk,  though  not  too  sleepy  t.o  drink.  Every  little  while  a  new-conger 
would  enter,  when,  if  he  wore  froi  i  Iztapalapan,  a  crowd  would  sur- 
lOuuQ  Qiuiy  auowing  n^icnor  ^csii  nor  4«;!ro5Ziii«SAAt<  uiiuii  na  nMi.  "khxa 
the  things  he  had  seen  or  heard.  Amongst  others,  Hualpa  and  lo' 
chanced  to  find  their  way  thither.  Maxtla,  seated  at  a  table  with 
9ome  friends,  including  the  Chalpan,  called  them  to  him  ;  aii^d,  as 
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they  had  attended  the  banquet  of  the  lord  Cuitlahua,  they  were 
quickly  provided  with  seata,  goblets,  and  an  audience  of  eager  lis- 
teners. ® 

•*  C^-tainly  my  good  chief,  I  have  seen  Malinohe,  and  passed  the 
afternoon  looking  at  him  and  his  people,"  said  Hu  .Ipa  to  Maxtla 
It  may  be  that  I  am  too  much  in^uenced  by  the  'tzin  to  judge 

on  Sim  "  ^"^  '*^'**'  ^'^  ^^^  ^®'    ^  ^°"^®^  *°  **^  ™y  javelftt 

* '  Was  their  behavior  unseemly  ?  " 

*'  Call  it  as  you  please.  I  was  in  the  train  wb-^n,  after  the  ban- 
quet, the  lord  Cuitlahua  took  them  to  see  his  gardens.  As  they 
strode  the  walks,  and  snuffed  the  flowers,  and  plucked  the  fruit  • 
as  they  moved  along  the  canal  with  its  lining  of  stone,  and  stopped 
to  dnnk  at  the  fountains,— I  was  made  feel  that  they  thought  every- 
thing, not  merely  my  lord's  property,  but  my  lord  himself,  belonged 
to  them ;  they  said  as  much  by  their  looks  and  actions,  by  their  inso- 
.  lent  swagger."  ., 

"  Was  the 'tzin  there  ?  "  /' 

••From  the  azoteas  of  a  temple  he  aaw  them  euter  the  city  •  but 
he  was  not  at  the  banquet.  I  heard  a  story  showing  how  he  would 
treat  the  strangers,  if  he  had  the  power.  One  of  their  priests,  out 
with  a  party,  can^  to  the  temple  where  he  happened  to  be,  and 
wenc  up  to  the  tower.  In  the  sanctuary  one  of  them  raised  bis 
spewr  and  struck  the  image  of  the  god.  The  pabas  threw  up  their 
hands  and  shrieked  ;  he  rushed  upon  the  impious  wretch,  and  ear- 
ned him  to  the  sacrificial  stone,  stretched  him  out,  and  called  to 
the  pabas.  Come,  the  victim  is  ready  ! '  When  the  other  teules 
would  have  attacked  him,  he  offered  to  fight  them  all.  The  strange 
priest  interfered,  and  they  departed." 

The  applause  of  the  bystanders  was  loud  and  protracted  ;  when 
It  bad  somewhat  abated,  Xoli,  whose  thoughts,  from  habit,  ran 
chiefly  upon  the  edibles,  said,— 

"  My  lord  Cuitlahua  is  a  giver  of  good  suppers.  Pray,  tell  us 
about  the  courses—"  j-j         "» 

"  Peace  !  be  stUl,  Chalcan  ! "  cried  Maxtla,  angrily.  "  What  care 
vs-e  whether  Malinche  ate  wolf-meat  or  quail  ? " 
Xoli  bowed  ;  the  lords  laughed. 

Then  a  gray-haired  cacique  behind  lo'  asked,  "Tell  us  rather 
what  Malinche  said." 

Hualpa  shook  his  head.  "  The  conversation  was  tedious  Every- 
thing was  said  through  an  interpreter,— a  woman  born  in  the  prov- 
mjje  Painalla ;  so  I  paid  little  attention.  I  recollect,  however,  he 
aaked  many  questions  about  the  great  king,  and  about  the  Emoire, 
and  Tenochtitlan.  He  said  his  master,  the  governor  of  the  universe 
aaa  b6uI  mm  here.  He  gave  much  time,'  also,  to  explaining  his 
rehgion.  I  might  have  understood  him,  uncle,  but  my  ears  were 
^00  full  of  the  rattle  of  arms,"  ,      »    wjr    «»  w«rw 
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"  What !    Sat  they  at  the  table  armed  1 "  asked  Maxtla. 

**  All  of  them ;  even  Malinche." 

"That  was  not  the  worst,"  said  lo',  earnestly  *'At  the  same 
table  my  lord  Ouitlahua  entertained  a  band  of  beggarly  Tl«calan 
chiefs.     Sooner  should  my  tongue  have  baye  been  torn  out. 

The  bystanders  made  haste  to  approve  the  sentiment,  and  tor  a 
time  it  diverted  the  conversation.     Meanwhile,  at  Hualpa  s  order, 

the  goblets  were  refilled.  ,    ,    ..^  n     u  i.  +1.^  i,;«„ 

"Dares  the  noble  Maxtla,"  he  then  asked,  "  tell  what  the  king 

ill   An  1  " 

^  "The  question  is  very  bread."    And  the  chief  smiled.     "  What 

special  information  does  my  comrade  seek  ?" 

"Can  you  tell  us  when  Malinche  will  enter  Tenochtitian  < 

«  CertMnly.     Xoli  published  that  in  the  tianguez  before  the  sun 

^^'To  be  sure,"  answered  the  Chalcan.     "  The  lord  Maxtla  knows 

the  new^cost  me  a  bowl  of  pulque  r  ,.,..,      mu^^  i,« 

There  Was  much  laughter,  in  which  the  chief  joined.     Then  he 

"""ThLTi/g^as  arranged  everything.  As  advised  by  the  gods, 
MaUnche  enters  Tenochtitlan  day  after  to-morrow.  He  wiU  leave 
Iztapalapan  at  sunrise,  and  march  to  the  causeway  by  the  lake 
Bhore.  Cuitlahua,  with  Cacama,  the  lord  of  Tecuba,  and  others 
of  Uke  importance,  will  meet  him  at  Xoloc  The  kmg  will  foUow 
•  them  in  state.  As  to  the  procession,  I  will  only  say  it  were  lU 
to  lose  the  sight.     Such  splendor  was  never  seen  on  the  cause- 

'^^Ordinarily  the  mention  of  such  a  prospect  would  have  kindled 

ithe  Uveliest  enthusiasm  ;  for  the  Aztecs  were  lovers  of  spectacles, 
and  never  so  glad  as  when  the  great  green  banner  of  the  Empire 
was  brought  forth  to  shed  its  solemn  beauty  over  the  legions,  and 
along  the  storied  street  of  Tenochtitlan.  Much,  therefore,  was 
Maxtla  surprised  at  the  coldness  that  fell  upon  the  company. 
^   "Ho,  friends !     One  would  think  the  reception  not  much  to 

your  liking,"  he  said.  _  ,   -^  •         j.  * 

"We  are  the  king's,— dust  under  his  feet,— and  it  is  not  for 
us  to  murmur,"  said  a  sturdy  cacique,  first  to  break  the  disagree^- 
able  silence.     "  Yet  our  fathers  gave  their  enemies  bolts  instead 

of  banquets." 

"  Who  may  disobey  the  gods?"  asked  Maxtla. 

The  argument  was  not  more  sententious  than  unanswerable. 

"  Well,  well  !"  said  Hualpa.  "  I  will  get  ready.  Advise  me, 
good  chief  :  had  I  better  take  a  canoe  1"  ^,      ,  1 

"Th«  nrocession  will  doubtless  be  better  seen  from  the  lake  ; 
but  to  hear  what  passes  between  the  king  ana  iviaiinche,  yoi. 
should  be  in  the  train.     By  the  way,  will  the  'tzin  be  present  { 

"  As  the  king  may  order,"  replied  Hualpa, 
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Maxtia  threw  back  his  look,  and  said  with  enthusiasm,  real  or 
affected,  "  Much  would  I  like  to  see  and  hear  him  when  the 
llascalans  come  flying  their  banners  into  the  city  !  How  he  will 
name  with  wrath  !  "  _ 

Then  Hualpa  considerately  changed  the  direction  of  the  dis- 
course. 

"Malinchewm  be  a  troublesome  guest,  if  only  from  the  num- 
ber of  his  following.     Will  he  be  lodged  in  one  of  the  temples?'* 
A  temple,  indeed!"      And  Maxtia  laughed  scornfully.     <*A 
temple  would  be  fitter  lodging  for  the  gods  of  Mictlan  !     At  Cem- 
poalla,  you  recollect,  the  teules  threw  down  the  sacred  gods  and 
butchered  the  pabas  at  the  altars.     Lest  they  should  desecrate  a 
holy  house  here,  they  are  assigned  to  the  old  palace   of  Axaya' 
To-morrow  the  tamanes  will  put  it  in  order." 
lo'  then  asked,  "  Is  it  known  how  long  they  will    "^w  ? " 
Maxtia  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  drank  his  p, 
"Hist !"  whistled  a  cacique.      "That  is  what  tl 
give  half  his  kingdom  to  know  ! '' 

"  And  why  ?  "  asked  the  boy,  reddening.  "  Is  he  not  master  ? 
Does  it  not  depend  upon  him?" 

"It  depends  upon  no  other!"  cried  Maxtia,  dashing  his  palm 
upon  the  table  until  the  goblets  danced.      "By  the  holy  gods 
he  has  but  to  speak  the  word,  and  these  guests  will  turn  to  vic- 
tims?" 

And  Hualpa,  surprised  at  the  display  of  spirit,  seconded  the 
chief:  "Brave  words,  O  my  lord  Maxtia!    They  give  us  hope." 

"  He  will  treat  them  graciously,"  Maxtia  continued,  "  because 
they  come  by  his  request ;  but  when  he  tells  them  to  depart,  if 
they  obey  not,~if  they  obey  not,— when  was  his  vengeance  other 
than  a  king's  ?  Who  dares  say  he  cannot,  by  a  word,  end  this 
visit  V 

"No  one!"  cried  Io\ 

"  Ay,  no  one  !  But  the  goblets  are  empty.  See  !  lo',  good 
prince,'  —  and  Maxtla's  voice  changed  at  once,—"  would  another 
draught  be  too  much  for  us  ?  We  drink  slowly ;  one  more,  only 
one.     And  while  we  drink,  we  will  forget  Malinche." 

"  Would  that  were  possible  !  "  sighed  the  boy. 

They  sent  up  the  goblets,  an4  continued  the  session  until  day- 
light. ^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 


L  the  lake  ; 

linche,  you 

present?" 


MONTEZUMA   GOBS   TO   M1BBT   CORTEZ. 

Came  the  eighth  of  November,  which  no  Spaniard,  himself  a  Con-) 

quistador,  can  ever  forget ;  that  day  Cortez  entered  Tenochtitlan.  ( 

The  n,  irning  dawned  over  Anjihuac  m  sometimes  it  dawns  over  I 
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the  Bay  of  Naples,  bringing  an   azure  haze  in  which  the  world 

seemed  set  afloat.  .       ,  .  j 

"Look  you,  uncles,"  said  Montezuma,  yet  at  breakfast,  and 
speaking  to  his  councillors  :  "  they  are  to  go  before  me,  my  heralds; 
and  as  Malinohe  is  the  servant  of  a  king,  and  used  to  courtly 
styles,  I  would  not  have  them  shame  me.  Admit  them  with  the 
nequen  off.  As  they  will  appear  before  him,  let  them  come  to  me. " 
And  thereupon  four  nobles  were  ushered  in,  full-armed,  even  to 
the  shield.  Their  helms  were  of  glittering  silver  ;  their  eseaupiles 
or  tunics  of  quilied  mail,  were  stained  vivid  green,  and  at  the  neck 
and  borders  sparkled  with  pearls  ;  over  their  shoulders  hung  grace- 
ful mantles  of  plumaje,  softer  than  cramoisy  velvet ;  upon  their 
breasts  blazed  c'.ecorations  and  military  insignia  ;  from  wrist  to  el- 
bow, and  from  knee  to  sandal-strap,  their  arms  and  legs  were 
sheathed  in  scales  of  gold.  And  so,  ready  for  peaceful  show  or 
mortal  combat, —  his  heroes  and  ambassadors,— they  bided  the 
monarch's  careful  review. 

«♦  Health  to  you,  my  brothers  i  and  to  you,  my  children  !  he 
said,  with  satisfaction.     "  What  of  the  morning  ?    How  looks  the 

sun?" 

"  Like  the  beginning  of  a  great  day,  0  king,  which  we  pray 
may  end  happily  for  you,"  replied  Cuitlahua. 

*♦  It  is  the  work  of  Huitzil' ;  doubt  not  !  1  have  called  you,  0 
my  children,  to  see  how  well  my  fame  will  be  maintained.  I  wish 
to  show  Malinohe  a  power  and  beauty  such  ao  he  has  never  seen, 
unless  he  came  from  the  Sun  itself.  Earth  has  but  one  valley  of 
Anahuac,  one  city  of  Tenochtitlan  :  so  he  shall  acknowledge.  Have 
you  directed  his  march  as  I  ordered  1 " 

And  Oacama  replied,  "Thi  ugh  the  towns  and  gardens,  he  is  to 
follow  the  shore  of  the  lake  t.  the  great  cairtseway.  By  this  time 
he  is  on  the  road." 

Then  Montezuma's  face  flushed  ;  and,  lifting  his  head  as  it  were 
to  look  at  objects  afar  off,  he  said  aloud,  yet  like  one  talking  to 
himself, — 

'*  He  is  a  lover  of  gold,  and  has  been  heard  speak  of  cities  and 
temples  and  armies  ;  of  his  people  numberless  as  the  sands.  Oh,  if 
he  be  a  man,  with  human  weaknesses,— if  he  has  hope,  or  folly  of 
thought,  to  make  him  less  than  a  god, — ere  the  night  fall  he  shall 
give  me  reverence.  Sign  of  my  power  shall  he  find  at  every  step ; 
cities  built  upon  the  waves  ;  temples  solid  and  high  as  the  hills; 
the  lake  covered  with  canoes  and  gardens  ;  people  at  his  feet,  like 
stalks  in  the  meadow  ;  my  warriors  ;  and  Tenochtitlan,  city  of  em- 
pire !  And  then,  if  he  greet  me  with  hope  or  thought  of  conquest, 
— then — "     He  shuddered. 

v  And  then  what  ? "  said  Cuitlahua,  upon  whom  not  a  word  had 
been  lost. 

The  thinker,  startled,  looked  at  him  coldly,  saying,— 
**  J  will  take  council  of  the  gods," 
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And  for  a  while  he  returned  to  his  choclatl.  When  next  he  looked 
«P.^»nd  spoke,  hisJ'ace  was  bright  and  smiling. 

"J^H*^*  *i5*^"'  »5y  o^'ildren,  you  are  to  go  in  advance  of  me,  and 
meet  Mahnche  at  Xoloc.  Embrace  him,  speak  to  him  honorably, 
return  with  him,  and  I  will  be  at  the  first  bridge  outside  the  city! 
Ouitlahua  and  Cacama,  be  near  wlieu  he  steps  forward  to  salute  me 
I  wiU  lean  upon  your  shoulders.  Get  you  gone  now.  Remember 
Ananuac ! 

Shortly  afterward  a  train  of  nobles,  magnificently  arrayed,  issued 
from  the  palace,  and  marched  down  the  great  street  leading  to  the 
Iztepalapan  causeway.  The  house-tops,  the  porticos,  even  the  roofs 
and  towers  of  temples,  and  the  pavements  and  cross-streets,  were 
already  occupied  by  spectators.  At  the  head  of  the  procession  strode 
the  four  heralds.  SUently  they  marched,  in  silence  the  populace 
received  them.  The  spectacle  reminded  very  old  men  of  the  day 
the  great  Axaya'  was  borne  in  mournful  pomp  to  Chapultepec. 
Onw  only  there  was  a  cheer,  or,  rather,  a  war-cry  from  the  warriors 
looking  down  from  the  terraces  of  a  temple.  So  the  cortege  passed 
from  the  city  ;  so,  through  a  continuous  lane  of  men,  they  moved 
along  the  causeway  ;  so  they  reached  the  gates  of  Xoloc,  at  which 
the  two  dikes,  one  f rom  Iztapalapan,  the  other  from  Cojohuaca,  in- 
tersected each  other.     There  they  halted,  waiting  for  Cortez. 

And  while  the  tram  was  on  the  road,  out  of  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  royal  garden  passed  a  palanquin,  borne  by  four  slaves  in  the 
feings  livery.  The  occupants  were  the  princesses  Tula  and  Nenet- 
zm,  with  Yeteve  in  attendance.  In  any  of  the  towns  of  old  Spain 
there  would  have  been  much  remark  upon  the  style  of  carriage,  but 
no  denial  t)f  their  beauty,  or  that  they  were  Spanish  born  The 
elder  sister  was  thoughtful  and  anxious  ;  the  younger  kept  constant 
lookout ;  the  priestess,  at  their  feet,  wove  the  flowers  with  which 
they  were  profusely  supplied  into  ramilktes,  and  threw  ther^  to  the 
passers-by.  The  sUves,  when  in  the  great  street,  turned  to  the 
nortn. 

;;  SJj«f  ?  ^r,  '  "cried  Yeteve.  «'  Was  the  like  ever  seen  ?  " 

What  IS  it  ?  '^'  asked  Nenetzin. 
"  Such  a  crowd  erf  people  ! " 

Nenetzin  looked  out  again,  saying,  "  I  wish  I  oould  see  a  noble 
or  a  warrior. 

mZ^!  ";K  "°*  ^-^'"  '^^  ?"?*•     "  ^^«  '^^^^l^*  *'«  «°°« to  receive 
*«Wh      t"®,,^**""**"  '^^  »^»*  «P  in  ^^  temples." 

* '  They  may  be  needed.  '* 

Til^-^  ^"  it  thought  there  is  such  danger?  But  look,  see  !"  And 
Nenetzm  drew  back  alarmed,  yet  laughing. 

^h^w^  a  urasb  outside,  and  a  ioud  shout,  and  the  palanquin 
stopped.  Tula  drew  the  curtain  quickly,  not  knowing  butthatthe 
peril  requiring  the  soldiery  was  at  hand.  A  vendor  of  little  stonfe 
images,— <eo<^  or  household  gods,— unable  to  get  out  of  the  way 
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had  been  ?un  l^pon  fcy  the alavefl,  and  the  pavement  sprinkkl  With 
the  broken  heads  and  legs  of  the  i u^kless  hrtcsf  Aside,  surveying 
the  wreck,  stood  the  pedler,  clad  aa  usual  wiih  his  class.  In  his 
girdle  he  carried  a  mallet,  significant  of  his  trade.  He  wns  uncom- 
moul)  tall,  and  of  a  complexion  darker  thac.  th*.  lowest  slaves. 
While  ilu-  commiserate  prii -  ess  observed  him,  he  raise!  his  eyes  ;  a 
momeiiii  ho  stoocl  c t*  ertain  what  to  do  ;  then  he  stepped  to  tua  pa- 
lanquin, and  froii  iha  fc^'ds  of  his  tunic  drew  an  im£ige  claborasely 
carved  upon  the  faco  ot  as.  agate 

*'  The  good  princes"?,"  W  said,  bbuding  so  low  as  to  hide  his  face, 


it 


did 


not  laugb  at 


ih<.  aiiafortune  of  her  poor  slave-  She  has  a 
frieiidly  heart,  asid  ^%  ?oved  by  every  artisan  in  Tenochtitlan.  This 
carving  is  of  a  saorad  god,  who  will  watch  over  and  bless  her,  as  I 
now  do.     If  she  will  take  it,  I  shall  be  glad." 

•*  It  is  very  valuable,  and  maybe  you  are  not  rich,"  siio  replied. 

"  Rich  *  When  it  is  told  that  the  princess  Tula  was  pleased  with 
a  teotl  of  my  carvings  I  shall  have  patrons  without  end.  And  if  it 
were  not  so,  the  recollection  will  make  me  rich  enough.  Will  she 
please  me  so  much  ? " 

8?iJ  took  foom  her  finger  a  ring  set  with  a  jewel  that,  in  any  city 
in  Euyope,  would  have  bought  tiifty  such  cameos,  and  handed  it  to 
him. 

*'  Certainly,"  but  take  this  from  me.  I  warrant  you  are  a  gen- 
tle artist." 

The  pedler  took  the  gift,  and  kissed  the  pavement,  and,  after  the 
palanquin  wa-j  gone,  picked  up  such  of  his  wares  as  were  uninjured, 
and  went  his  wiy  well  pleased. 

At  the  gate  of  the  temple  of  Huitzil'  the  three  alighted,  and  made 
their  way  to  ti  .0  ifMeas.  The  lofty  place  was  occupied  by  pabas 
and  citizens,  yec  a  .van -shade  of  gaudy  feather- work  was  pitched  for 
them  close  by  the  eastern  verge,  overlooking  the  palace  of  Axaya', 
and  commanding  the  street  up  which  the  array  v^as  to  come.  In 
the  area  below,  encompassed  by  the  Ci^atajaariMj,  "<•  ^^^^all_of  Ser- 
nents,  ten  thousand  warriors  were  closely  ranked,  rea*  »^  omafch 
[of 'beat  of  the  great  drum  hanging  in  tht  tower.  TK  u;,  comfort- 
abW^  tituated,  the  daug^l-   s  of  the  king  awaited  tht-  iU  angers. 

When  Montezuma  star"  ;  to  meet  his  guests,  Lj  .scorning  was 
far  advanced.  A  vast  audience,  in  front  of  his  pA  ~/^e,  waited  to 
catch  a  view  of  hia  person.  Of  his  policy  the  maf.j  i  w  but  the 
little  gleaned  from  a  thousand  rumors, — enough  to  u'  ■  ^m  with 
forebodings  of  evil.  Was  he  going  out  as  king  or  sle  v-  i  At  last 
he  came,  looking  their  ideal  of  a  child  of  the  Sun,  and .  ^'dy  for  the 
scrutiny.  Standing  in  the  portal,  he  received  their  homage  ;  not 
one  but  kissed  the  ground  before  him. 

iie  stepped  out,  »uu  iiie  auu,  as  11  acjuiOwiea^mg  ais  ureseHcu, 
seemed  to  pour  a  double  glory  about  him.  In  the  time  of  despair 
and  overthrow  that  came,  alas  !  too  soon,  those  svho  saw  him,  in 
that  monient  of  pride,  spread  his  arms  in  gelheral  b«>i>ediotion,  re- 
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membered  his  princeliness,  and  spoke  of  him  ever  after  in  the  Ian- 
guage  of  poetry      The  tilmatli,   looped  at  the  throat,  and  falling 

S:  ThlT^'^'^r^^"'^^'  T«  ""'^^'^  ^^'^  J«-«l«  »"d  preciouf 
^loT  '  K-  ?^'  dark-green  plumes  in  his  panache  drooped  with 
Ln?l'  '*"?  T  l^.'^^^Ping  with  the  mantle  ;  the  thongs  of  his 
sandals  were  edged  with  gold,  and  the  soles  were  entirely  Sf  gold 

«^mhn?,''  fT  '  ""^iT^^  *^f  "'^  ^^^  "°^^  embroidery  of  his  tunic! 
symbols  of  the  military  orders  of  the  realm  literalfy  blazed  with 
gems. 

.„:?'K''"*p*^.^i'''^?^  palanquin,  in  front  of  the  portal,  bareheaded 
and  barefooted  stood  Its  complement  of  bearers,  lords  of  the  first 
r.ar'n^r'J'^  oj  the  service.     Between  the  carriage  and  the  doorway 

H^Zf  a''^'*^  f*"*^  ^^  «*^."*^^"*^  '  common  dust  might  not  soU 
his  feet.  As  he  stepped  out,  he  was  saluted  by  a  roar  of  attabals 
and  conch-shells.  The  music  warmed  his  blood  ;  the  hom^S^ 
agreeable  to  him,-wa3  to  his  soul  what  incense  is  to  the  gods.     He 

fz'jr^^oTz%uf ''  ^^^  '^'^  '^ «- '--  --^ '  ^  --  i- 

tb«^«JlT5  his  place  in  the  palanquin,  the  cortege  moved  slowly  down 
\t  ttJ:  1«  advance  walked  stately  caciques  with  wands,  clear- 
m|  the  way.  The  carriers  of  the  canopy,  which  was  separate  from 
the  carnage,  followed  next ;  and  behind  them,  reverentlV,  and  with 

spSd  '  """''^'^  *°  ^''^''  °^  ""'"^'^  ^^'•^^   inL^Sy 

The  street  traversed  was  the  same  Malinche  was  to  traverse 

tonrr/.Ti:"  ^'^  ^"  '''}^^^  monarch  look  to  paves  and  housel 
tops  and  to  the  canals  and  temples.  ■  Well  he  knew  the  cunning 
thJZi^^  «weep  them  all,  searching  for  evidences  of  his  power  ^ 
tatorrihi"^  would  escape  examination  ;  that  the  myriads  of  spec- 
of  thfnl  nnf   't  ""^^^f.  ''*^'  Its  position  in  the  lake,  and  thousands 

fivSfifTv.  -.  '^"**^^"  V^^  ^^^  Pl^°««  i"  the  calculation  in- 
evitable If  the  visit  were  with  other  than  peaceful  intent. 

the  comFng*''^  "''*'*  *^^  ^^^^  ""^  *^^  "^^^  *^^  ^'"^"*  ^*^*^^  *«  abide 

thLThalTthe'^^^^^^^^^    ""'^^  ^'  "^"«^^  ^^«>-^^'  --  P^-nti- 

sho Jtp7f h^.^''"'/"^'  **!fy  *''^  °r"^S  •  The  teules  are  coming  !  " 
Un  ?h!  «.  f  !J;P  ^  '  *"^  ^^^"^  ^^*'*'  ^^^'^  *he  king's,  beat  quicker. 
Up  the  street  the  cry  passed,  like  a  hurly  gust  of  wind.  . 
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S  Cn!!?5^7'''!?'  ""^ii-  .*^  ^"^^Size  the  Christiana  who  took  part 
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I  may  say,  however,  they  were  men  who  had  acquired  fi^tnesB  for 
the  task  by  aervioe  in  almost  every  oUrae.      Some  had  tilted  with 
the  Moor  under  the  walla  of  Grenada  ;  some  had  fought  the  Islam- 
ite on  the  blue  Danube  ;  some   had  performed  the  first   Atlantic 
Voyage  with  Columbus  ;  all  of  them  had  hunted  the  Carib  in  the 
glades  of  Hispauiola.    It  ia  not  enough  to  describe  them  as  fortune- 
hunters,  credulous,  imaginative,  tireless  ^  neither  ia  it  enough  to 
write  them   aoldiera,    bold,    akilful,    confident,  cruel  to  enemies, 
gentle  to  each  other.     They  were  characters  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  unseen  before,  unaeen  since  ;  knights  errant,  who  be- 
lieved in  hippogrili'  and  dragon,  but  sought  them  only  in  lands  of 
jgold  ;  misaionariea,  who  complacently  broke  the  body  of  the,con- 
( verted  that  Ohriat  might  the  aoonor  receive  his  soul  ;  palmers  of 
Ipike  and  ahield,  who,  in  care  of  the  Virgin,  followed  the  morning 
Jtound  the  world,  aaaured  that  Heaven  atooped  lowest  over  the  most 
profitable  plantations. 

The  wondera  of  the  way  from  the  coast  to  l2tapalapan  had  ao  be- 
guiled the  little  boat  that  they  took  but  partial  account  of  its  dan- 
gers.    When,  thia  morning,  they  atepped  upon  the  causeway,  and 
began  the  march  out  into  the  lake,  a  aenae  of  inaecurity  fell  upon 
them,  like  the  ahadow  of  a  cloud  ;  back  to  the  land  they  looked,  as 
to  a  friend  from  whom  they  might  be  parting  forever  ;  ".r.d,  as 
they  proceeded,  and  the  water  apread  around  them,  wider,  deeper, 
and  up-bearing  denaer  multitudea  of  people,  the  enterpriae  suddenly 
grew  in  proportions,  and  challenged  their  aelf-auflSoiency  ;  yet,  as  I 
have  heard  them  confess,  they  did  not  wake  to  a  perfect  compre- 
hension of  their  situation,  and  its  dangera  and  difficultiea,   until 
they  paaaed  the  gatea  of  Xoloc  ;  then  Tenochtitlan  ahone  upon  them, 
— a  city  of  enchantment !     And  then  each  one  felt  that  to  advance 
was  like  marching  in  the  face  of  death,  at  the  same  time  eaioh  one 
saw  there  was  no  hope  except  in  advance.     Every  hand  grasped 
closer  the  weapon  with  which  it  was  armed,  while  the  ranks  were 
intuitively  closed.     What  moat  impreaaed  them,  they  aaid,  waa  the 
ailence  of  the  people  ;  a  word,  a  about,  a  curae,  or  a  battle-cry 
would  have  been  a  relief  from  the  feara  and  fancies  that  beset  them  ; 
aa  it  was,  though  in  the  midat  of  myriad  life,  they  heard  only  their 
iCTil^iErtramp,  or  the  ciang  and  rattle  of  their  own  arma.     Aa  if  aware 
I  of  the  influence,  and  fearful  of  its  eflfeot  upon  his  weaJ^er  followers, 
ICortez  apoke  to  the  muaicians,  and  trumpet  and  clarion  burst  into 
|a  atrain  which,  with  beat  of  drum  and  claah  of  cj^mbal,  was  heard 
•  in  the  city. 

I      '^  Oto,  Sandoval,  Alvarado  !    Here  at  my  right  and  left  !  "  cried 
I  Oortez. 
I     They  spurred  forward  at  the  call. 
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•*  By  ray  oonacience,  Senores,"  Oortez  said,  "  I  think  true  Christ- 
ian in  a  land  of  unbelievers  never  beheld  city  like  thia.     '*  •*  ^" 
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wrong  to  the  royal  good  knight,  Richard,  of  England,  or  that 
valorous  captain,  the  Flemish  Duke  Godfrey,  may  the  saints  pardon 
me  ;  but  1  dare  say  the  walled  towns  they  took,  and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, I  care  not  if  you  number  Antioch  and  the  Holy  City  of  the 
Sepulchre  among  them,  were  not  to  be  put  in  comparison  with  this 
inndel  stronghold." 

And  as  they  ride,  listening  to  his  comments,  let  me  bring  them 
particularly  to  view. 

They  were  in  full  armor,  except  that  Alvarado's  squire  carried 
his  helmet  for  him.  In  preparation  for  the  entry,  their  skilful 
furbishers  had  well  renewed  the  original  lustre  of  helm,  gorget, 
breastplate,  glaive,  greave  and  shield.  The  plumes  in  their  crests, 
like  the  scarrs  across  their  breasts,  had  been  carefully  preserved 
for  such  ceremonies.  At  the  saddle-bows  hung  heavy  hammers, 
better  known  as  battle-axes.  Rested  upon  the  iron  shoe,  and  bal- 
anced in  the  right  hand,  each  carried  a  lance,  to  which,  as  the 
occasion  was  peaceful,  a  silken  pennon  was  attached.  The  horses, 
opportunely  rested  in  Iztapalapan,  and  glistening  in  mail,  trod  the 
causeway  as  if  conscious  of  the  terror  they  inspired. 

Cortez,  between  his  favorite  captains,  rode  with  lifted   vi8or,\ 
smiling  and  confident.     His  complexion  was  bloodless  and  ashy,  a 
singularity  the  more  noticeable  on  account  of  his  thin,  black  beard. 
The  lower  lip  was  seamed  with  a  scar.       He  was|of  fine  stature, 
broad-shouldered,  and  thin,  but  strong,  active,  and  enduring.     His 
skill  in  all  manner  of  martial  exercises  was  extraordinary.     He 
convQraed  in  Latin,  composed  poetry,  wrote  unexceptionable  prose, 
and,  except  when  in  passion,  spoke  gravely  and  wilh  weil-Ti'irned 
periods.*    In  argument  he  was  both  dogmatic  and  convincing,  and 
especially  artful  in  addressing  soldiers,  of  whom,  by  constitution, 
mind,  will  and  courage,  he  was  a  natural  leader.     Now  gay  andj 
assured,  he  managed  his  steed  with  as  little  concern  and  talked] 
carelessly  as  a  knight  returning  victorious  from  some  joyous  pass- 
hge  of  arms. 

Gonzalo  de  Sandoval,  not  twenty- three  years  of  age,  was  better '\ 
looking,  Having  a  larger  frame  and  fuller  face.  His  beard  was  ( 
auburn,  and  curled  agreeably  to  the  prevalent  fashion.  Next  to  j 
his  knightly  honor,  he  loved  his  beautiful  chestnut  horse,  Motilla.tJ 

Handsomest  man  of  the  party,  however,  was  Don  Pedro  de  Al- 
yyado.  Generous  as  a  brother  to  a  Christian,  heTiated^  neathei 
wuh  the  fervor  of  a  crusader.  And  now,  in  scorn  of  Aztecan  treach- 
ery, he  was  riding  unhelmed,  his  locks,  long  and  yellow,  flowing! 
freely  over  his  shoulders.  His  face  was  fair  as  a  gentlewoman's, 
and  neither  sun  nor  weather  could  alter  it.  Except  in  battle,  his 
countenance  expressed  the  friendliest  disposition.  He  cultivated 
his  beard  assiduously,  training  it  to  fall  in  ringlets  upon  his  breast^^ 

*  Bemal  Diaz,  Hist,  of  the  Oonq .  of  "Mexico, 
t  lb. 
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-and  thero  was  reasou  for  the  weakness,  if  suoh  it  was  ;  yellow  as 
(gold,  with  the  help  of  his  fair  face  and  cle'»''  ^'-    «»yes,  it  gave  him 
a  peculiar  expression  of  sunniness,  f;   ,u  whicn   i;he  A^tecBoaMed 
im  Tonitiah,  child,  of  tb"  «««  *  —  '*■'  ^ 


wnai  a  following  of  cavaliers  the  leader  looked  when, 
turning  in  hi.  j.iddle,  he  now  and  then  glanced  down  the  column, 
— Christobal  cV  Oli,  Juan  Valasquez  de  Leon,  Francisco  de  Mon- 
tejo,  Luis  Mann,  Andreas  de  Tapia,  Vlonzo  de  Avila,  Francis?  o  de 
Lugo,  the  Manjarezes,  Andreas  and  Gregorio,  Diego  de  Ordas, 
Francisco  »!(■»  Morla,  Christobal  de  Olea,  Gonzalo  de  Dominguez,' 
Eodriques  Magarino,  Alonzo  Hernandez  Carrero,— most  of  them 
gentlemen  of  the  class  who  knew  the  sonflrg  of  R^^rjyn,  ft^f'  ^^'^ 
stories  of  Amadis  and  the  Palat^ipa  ! 
~  And  much  shame  would  there  be  t 
two  others.— Bernal  Diaz  49^  ^Mt^Hn 
faithful"  historTan^  and  Fa. 

sweet  singer,  good  m  <n,  and  devoted   

twhisper  the  names  of  Olirist  and  the  Holy  ]\  .tlier  in  the  e  r  of  N«w 
Spain.  In  the  column  behind  the  cavaliers,  with  his  a^^stant,  Juan 
Ide  lasVarillaa.  he  rode  bareheaded,  and  dad  simp  ^  in  a  ^S^ 
serge  gown,     i  he  tinkie  of  the  little  ailver  bell,  which  the  soldiers 
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in  token  of  love,  had  tied  to  the  neck  of  ^  is  mule,  soui)ded,  amid 
the  harsher  notes  of  war,  like  a  -entle  rr  inder  o^  shepherdf,  and 
Ifra^ing  flocks  in  peaceful  ^    ^turti   near  (  iu  World  xiomes. 

.4^*^®.'  *^®  **"^y  ™®"'  ^"  °*^®  o^  a  ch  sen  guard  of  honor,  the  flag 
of  Spain  was  carried  ;  and  then  came  the  artillery,  drawn  by  slaves  ; 
next,  in  close  order,  follow  :  lie  cross-bovmen  and  .rquobusiers 
the  latter  with  their  matchet  lighted.  Rearward  still,  in  savage 
pomp  and  pride,  strode  the  two  thousand  Tl-^.ncalans.  first  of  their 
[race  to  bear  shield  and  fly  banner  alor<T  tht  ausewa)  into  Tenf^^h- 
titlan.  And  so  the  Christians,  in  ord.  of  h  tie,  but  soaf  *^ly  four 
'hundred  strong,  marched  into  a  capita  I  f  three  hundi  d  thou- 
isand  inhabitant?,  swollen  by  the  inn  mtii^ole  raultitud  of  the 
valley. 

As  t'^oy  drew  nigh  the  city,  the  cavabVrs  became  silent  .nd 
thoughtful.  With  astonishment,  which  none  of  them  sought  to 
conceal,  they  gazed  at  the  white  walls  and  trowded  houses,  and 
with  sharpened  visions,  traced  against  the  sky  the  outlines  of 
temples  and  temple-towers,  more  numerous  than  those  of  papal 
Rome.  Well  they  knew  that  the  story  of  what  they  saw  so  mag- 
mlicently  before  them  would  be  received  with  incredulity  in  ail  «he 
courts  of  Christendom.  Indeed,  some  ot  the  humbler  soldifc"" 
marched  convinced  that  all  they  behelc'  was  a  magical  delusioi* 
Not  so  Cortez. 

*  Bernal  Diaz.  Hist,  of  the  Cnnn  nf  lirav{/.r> 
fib.  '  "  ""'  -—*•-—- 
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"  Ride  on,  gentlemen,  ride  on  ! "  he  said.  '♦  There  is  a  question 
I  would  ask  of  a  good  man  behind  us.     1  will  rejoin  you  shortly." 

From  the  artillerists  he  singled  a  soldier. 

"Martin  Lopez  !  Martin  I^pez!" 

The  man  came  to  him. 

"  Martin,  look  out  on  thin  lake.  Beareth  it  resemblance  to  the 
blue  ^>ays  on  the  southern  shore  o<"  old  Spain  ?  As  thou  art  a  crafty 
sailor,  cons  -ade  mine,  look  carefii     . '' 

Lopez  raised  his  mgjjgp,  and,  leaning  on  his  pike,  glanced  over 
the  (j.Tpanse. 

*•  Sefi(  ,  the  water  is  fair  enough,  and,  for  that,  looks  like  bayous 
I  have  seen  without  comin»  so  far ;  but  I  doubt  if  a  two-debker 
could  float  on  it  long  enoug  for  Father  Olmedo  to  say  mass  for  our 
se  Is  in  peril." 

'•  Peril  !  Pl«nrue  take  thee,  man  I  Before  the  hour  of  vespers, 
by  i]u^  Bk  Lady,  whose  image  thou  wearest,  this  lake,  yon 

city,  lia  ma8t4)r  and  all  thou  seest  here,  not  excepting  the  common 
spawn  f  "  idolatry  at  our  feet,  shall  be  the  property  of  our  sovereign 
lord.  \  Martin  Fiopez,  thou  hast  hauled  sail  and  tacked  ship  in 

less  om  t^  th  What  say'st  thou  to  sailing  a  brigantine 
her©  ? " 

The  sailor's  spu       ise ;  he  looked  over  the  lake  again. 

"  It  night  be  done,  it  might  be  done  !  " 

"Then,   b^    my  conscience,    it  shall  be!    Confess   thyself  an 


Admiral  to-night." 

As  i  Cortez  rode  to  the  fror 
without  vessels  ;  and  true  to  his 
sailed,  not  one,  but  a  fleet  of  bi 

^'   hen  the  Christians  were  c< 
waliji,  their  attention  was     iddenly 
the  street  came  Montezuma  and  his 
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to  see  the  arch-infidel,  the  soWi  "s  kept  their  i   nks  ;  but  Cortez,^ 
taking  with  him  t       cavaiiers,  advanced  to  m«  >t  the  monarch,  j 
V  hen  +he  palanq   in  stopped   the  Spaniaii 
the  same  time  an  Indian  woma       >f  comely  fe 

8<^      thou  here,  Marina,"     ud  Co  iez. 
het  ,n  -1,  then  cell  thee  to  s   m     u  him.  ' 

"  Jim!  "  cried  Alvarado.     "  There  is  gold 
f  miah     cathedral." 

"  Tak    thou  the  gold,  S^Oi  ;  1  choor    the 
said  De  Ordaa. 

"By  my  patron  saiiii  of  ozceller)t  memorv  i     gaict  oant 
lisping  hi     words,    "I  th         for  noble  cav  iieM    yo   are  e^^sii 
content.        tke  the  jewels  and  ♦'  e  gold  ;  but  nve  me  that  train  o; 
stalwart  dogs,  and  a  plantatici  worthy  of   jay  uo^jrae  hfir«   h^ 
Tezcuco."  •  '  • 

So  the  captax.is  talked. 
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Meantime,  the  cotton  oloth  was  stretched  along  the  dike.  Then 
on  land  and  sea  a  hush  prevailed. 

y>^Montezuma  came  forward  supported  by  the  lords  Cuitlahna  and 
\^acaina.  Cortez  net  him  half-way.  When  face  to  face,  they 
paused,  and  looked  at  each  other.  Alas,  for  the  Aztec  then  !  Jn 
the  mailed  stranger  he  beheld  a  visitant  from  the  8un, — a  god  ! 
The  Spaniard  saw,  wrapped  in  the  rich  vestments,  only  a  man, — a 
kinjf,  yet  a  heathen  !  He  opened  his  arms  :  Montezuma  Htirred  not. 
Ouitlahua  uttered  a  cry  to  Huitzil',  and  caught  one  of  the  extended 
arms.*  Long  did  Cortez  keep  m  mind  the  cacique's  look  at  that 
moment ;  long  did  he  remember  the  dark  brown  face,  swollen  with 
indignation  and  horror.      \iVarado  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

•*  Peace,  Don  Pedro  1 "  said  Cortez.  *'  The  knave  knows  nothing 
of  respectable  customs.  Instead  of  taking  t  .  thy  sword,  bli'ai  the 
Virgin  that  a  Christian  knight  hath  been  saved  the  sin  of  embracing 
an  unbeliever.     Call  Marina. '' 

The  woman  came,  and  stood  by  the  Spaniard,  and  in  a  swp  t 
voice  interpreted  the  speeches.     The  monarch  expressed  delight  at 
seeing  his  visitors,  and  welcomed  them  to  Tenochtitlan  ;  his  manner 
and  courteous  words  won  even  Alvarado.     Cortez  answer^,  ac- 
knowledging surprise  at  the  beauty  and  extent  of  the  city,  and  in 
token  of  his  gratification  at  being  at  last  before  a  king  so  rich  and 
powerful  begged  him  to  accept  a  present.     Into  the  royal  hand  he 
then  placed  a  string  of   precious  stones,  variously  colored,   and 
strongly  perfumed  with  musk.     Thereupon  the  ceremony  ended. 
.  Two  of  the  princes  were  left  to  conduct  the  strangers  to  their 
iqnartera.     Resuming  his  palanquin,   Montezuma  himself   led  the 
(  procession  as  far  as  his  own  palace. 

X    And  Cortez  swung  himself  into  the  saddle.     *  *  Let  the  trumpets 
sound.     Forward  i " 

Again  the  music, — again  the  advance ;  then  the  pageant  passed 
from  the  causeway  and  lake  into  thc»  expectant  city. 

Theretofore,  the  Christians  had  been  silent  from  discipline,  now 
they  were  silent  from  wonder.  Even  Cortez  held  his  peace.  They 
had  seen  the  irregular  towns  of  Tlascala,  and  the  pretentious  beauty 
of  Cholula,  and  Iztapalapan,  in  whose  streets  the  lake  contended 
with  the  land  for  mastery,  yet  were  they  unprepai  ^  for  Tenochtit- 
lan Here,  it  was  plain,  wealth  and  power  and  tiu.u  and  labor,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  genius,  had  wrought  their  perfect  works, 
everywhere  visible  :  under  foot,  a  sound^g  bridge,  or  a  broad  paved 
way,  dustless,  and  unworn  by  wheel  or  hoof  ;  on  the  right  and  left, 
airy  windows,  figured  portals,  jutting  balconies,  embattled  corniees, 
porticos  with  columns  of  sculptured  marble,  and  here  a  palace,  there 
a  temple ;  overhead  pyramidal  heights  crowned  with  towers  and 
smoking  braziers,  or  lower  roofs,  from  which,  as  from  langinff  car- 
u,cu3,  uua;,t;u,  .. .^iLvu<.ou  uVt'LUv  ss  tne  poiiUuiou  aiis  oi  tue  Indian 
Isles  ;  and  everywhere,  looking  it  om  the  canals,  down  from  the 
porticos,  houses,  and  pyramids,  h.u.  out  of  the  doors  and  windows 
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orowdinj?  the  pavement,  clinging  to  the  walls,— everywhere  the  Peo- 
PLB  !  After  ages  of  decay  I  know  it  has  been  otherwise  ;  but  I  also 
know  that  conijuerors  have  generally  found  the  builders  of  a  great 
state  able  and  willing  to  defend  it. 

"  St-  JameB  absolve  me,  Senor  !  but  I  like  not  the  coldness  of 
these  dogs,'  said  Monjarez  to  Avila.    ' 

"Nor  I,"  was  the  reply.  "Seest  thou  the  women  on  yon  balcony? 
1  would  give  my  helmet  full  of  ducats,  if  they  would  but  once  cnr. 
'  Vwa  Mapanaf"  "'* 

"Nay,  that  would  I  if  they  would  but  wave  a  scarf." 
The  progress  of  the  pageant  was  necessarily  slow  ;  but  at  last  the 
spectetors  on  the  temple  of  Huitzil'  heard  its  music  ;  at  last  the 
daughters  of  the-  king  beheld  it  in  the  street  below  them. 

"Gods  of  my  fathers  I "    thought   Tula,   awed   and  trembling, 
what  manner  of  beings  are  these  1  " 

And  the  cross-bowmen  and  arauebusieyp.  their  weapons  and  glit- 
tering i  run  caps,  the  guns,  and  slaves  that  dragged  them,  even  the 
Mag  of  Spain,— objects  of  mighty  interest  to  others,— drew  from 
JNenetzm  but  a  passing  glance.  ,  Very  beautiful  to  her,   however 
were  the  cavaliers,  insomuch  that  she  cared  only  for  their  gay  pen- 
nous,  their  shields,  their  plumes  nodding  bravely  above  their  helms 
their  armor  of  stranjre  metal,  on  which  the  sun  seemed  to  play  with 
a  tiery  love,  and  their  steeds,  creatures  tamed  for  the  service  of  gods. 
Suddenly  her  eyes  fixed,  her  heart  stopped  ;  pointing  to  where  the 
good  Uaptain   Alvarado  rode,   scanning,     vith  upturned   face,  the 
great  pile,  *'  O  Tula,  Tula  ! "  she  cried.  "  See  !  There  goes  the  blue- 
eyed  warrior  of  my  dream  !  " 

But  it  happened  that  Tula  was.  at  the  moment,  too  much  occu- 
pied to  listen  or  look.  The  handsome  vendor  of  images,  standing 
near  the  royal  party,  had  attracted  +he  attention  of  Yeteve.  the 
priestess.  ' 

"  The  noble  Tula  is  unhappy.     She  is  thinking  of—" 

A  glance  checked  the  name. 

Then  Yeteve  whispered,  "  Look  at  the  image- maker." 

The  prompting  was  not  to  be  resisted.  She  looked,  and  recog- 
nized Guatamozin.  Not  thtt  only  ;  through  his  low  disguise,  in  his 
attitude,  his  eyes  bright  with  an„ry  fire,  she  discerned  his  spirit,  its 
pnde  and  he*  oisr  Not  for  her  was  it  to  dispute  the  justice  of  his 
banishment.  Lc  e  scomecL  the  argument.  There  he  stood,  the 
man  for  the  time  ;  strong-armed,  stronger-hearted,  prince  by  birth, 
king  by  nature,  watching  afar  off  a  scene  in  which  valor  and  genius 
entitled  him  to  prominence.  Then  there  were  tears  for  him,  and  a 
love  higher,  if  not  purer,  than    ver. 

Suddenly  he  leaned  over  the  verge,  and  shouted.  *<Al.a-lala» 
Ai-a-iaia  r'  and  with  such  energy  that  he  was  heard  in  the  street 
Sf  m,'  .  ^*^^®*^  *^°^"  *"^  «*^  **^®  ca"»e  of  the  excitement  — 
iif- 1  'Jf*' u*5^  ''®^.!  marching  by  !  Again  his  cry,  the  same  with 
wmoh  he  had  so  often  led  his  countrymen  to  battle.     No  one  took 
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it  up.  The  companies  inside  the  sacred  wail  turned  their  faces,  and 
stared  at  him  in  dull  wonder.  And  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hands,  while  every  thought  was  a  fierce  invective.  Little  he  then 
knew  how  soon,  and  how  splen^lidly,  they  were  to  purchase  his  for- 
giveness ! 

When  the  Tlascalans  were  gone,  he  dropped  his  hands,  and  found 
the — mallet  !  So  it  was  the  artisan,  the  ima{;e-maker,  not  the  'tzin, 
who  had  failed  to  wake  the  army  to  war  !  He  turned  quickly,  and 
took  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  disappeared  ;  and  none  but 
Tula  and  Yeteve  ever  knew  that,  from  the  teocallis,  Guatamozin 
had  witnessed  the  entry  of  the  teules. 

,    And  so  poor  Nenetzin  had  been  left  to  follow  the  warrior  of  her 
dream  ;  the  shock  and  the  pleasure  were  hers  alone.* 

The  palace  of  Axaya'  faced  the  temple  of  Huitzil'  on  the  west. 
In  one  of  the  halh  Montezuma  received  Cortez  and  the  cavaliers  ; 
and  all  their  lives  they  recollected  his  gentleness,  courtesy,  and 
unaSected  royalty  in  that  ceremony.  Putting  a  golden  collar  around 
the  neck  of  his  chief  guest,  he  said,  "  This  palace  belongs  to  you, 
Malinche,  and  to  your  brethren..  Rest  after  your  fatigues ;  you 
have  much  need  to  do  so.     In  a  Uttle  while  I  will  come  again." 

And  when  he  was  gone,  straightway  the.  guest  so  honored  pro- 
ceeded to  change  the  palace  into  a  fort.  Along  the  massive  walls 
that  encircled  it  he  stationed  sentinels  ;  at  every  gate  planted  can- 
non ;  and,  like  the  enemy  he  was,  he  began,  and  from  that  time 
enforced,  a  discipline  sterner  than  before. 

The  rest  of  the  day  the  citizens,  fiom  the  top  of  the  temple,  kept 
incessant  watch  upon  the  palace.  When  the  shades  of  evening 
were  collecting  over  the  city,  and  the  thousands  grouped  along  the 
troets,  were  whispering  of  the  incidents  they  had  seen,  a  thunder- 
ous report  broke  the  solemn  stillness  ;  and  they  looked  at  each  other, 
and  trembled,  and  called  the  evening  guns  of  Cortez   *' Voices  of 
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CHAPTER  I. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


S^hJin  T '  *«°«°»P»";edJ)y  Hualpa,  left  the  city  a  little  after 
nightfall.  Impressed,  doubtless,  by  the  great  event  of  the  day,  the 
JrS'^f^^TT^  '"  silence  until  so  far  out  that  the  fires  of  the  capi- 
tai  faded  into  a  rosy  tint  low  on  the  horizon 

"  To- night  ? "  Hudlpa  asked. 

"  To-night  ;  and  I  need  help,*' 

"  What  I  can,  O  'tzin,  that  will  I."  • 

'*  You  are  weary,  also." 

!!  J  could  follow  a  woundui  deer  till  dawn,  if  you  so  wished." 
It  IS  well. 

After  a  while  the  'tzin  again  spoke, 
r   I'Jt'^^^  ^,***^®  unlearned  all  the  lessons  o^  my  youth      The 
faith  T  thought  part  of  my  life  ia  not  ;  I  have  seen  the  great  king 
conquered  without  a  blow  I "  ^ 

^^here  was  a  sigh  such  as  only  shame  can  wring  from  a  strong 

+v,*'^*M??  Ohalcan's  where  the  many  discontented  mee'  to-night, 
there  will  be,  he  resumed,  -  much  talk  of  war  without  the  king' 
buch  conferences  are  criminal  ;  and  yet  there  shall  be  war  " 

He  spoke  with  emphasis. 

''Ininy  exile  without  a  cause,"  he  next  said,  '♦  I  have  learned 

m..^'^3ir  ^r^*"  *^  H"^  ^"^ ^.^""*'y-  ^  ^«^«  «^«»  reflected 
upon  conditions  when  the  choosing  between  them  may  become  a 

duty.  Far  be  they  hence  !  but  when  they  come,  Anahuac  shall 
have  her  aon.  To  accomplish  their  purpose,  the  lords  in  the  city 
rely  upon  their  united  power,  which  is  nothing  ;  with  the  signet  in 
niB  hand,  Maxtla  alone  could  disperse  their  forces.  There  is  that 
however,  by  which  what  they  seek  can  he  wrought  rightfully  - 
something  under  the  throne,  not  above  it,  where  they  are  lookincr 
and  only  the  gods  are, -a  power  known  to  everv  ruler  as  his  ««pI 
v;ani;  «neu  wismy  cared  for,  and  his  master  wben'disregarded  :  pub- 
he  opmion  we  call  it,  meaning  the  judgment  and  will  of  the  many. 
In  this  garb  of  artisan,  I  have  been  with  the  people  all  day,  and 
for  ft  purpose  higher  than  sight  of  what  I  abhorred.     I  talked  with 
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them.  I  know  them.  In  the  march  from  Xoloo  there  was  not  a 
shout.  In  the  awful  silence,  what  of  welcome  was  there  ?  Honor 
to  the  people  !  Before  they  are  conquered  the  lake  will  wear  a  red 
not  of  the  sun  !  Imagine  them  of  one  mind,  and  zealous  for  war  : 
how  long  until  the  army  catches  the  sentiment  ?  Imagine  the 
streets  and  temples  resounding  with  a  constant  cry,  '  Death  to  the 
strangers  ! '  how  long  until  the  king  yields  to  the  clamor  ?  O  com- 
rade, that  would  be  the  lawful  triumph  of  public  opinion  ;  and  so, 
I  say,  war  shall  be." 

After  that  the  'tzin  remained  sunk  in  thought  until  the  canoe 
touched  the  landing  at  his  garden.  Leaving  the  boatmen  there,  he 
proceeded  with  Hualpa,  to  the  palace.  In  his  study,  he  said, 
"  You  have  seen  the  head  of  the  stranger  whom  I  slew  at  Nauhtlan. 
I  have  another  trophy.     Come  with  me." 

Providing  himself  with  a  lamp,  he  led  the  way  to  what  seemed  a 
kind  of  workshop.  Upon  the  walls,  mixea  with  strange  banners, 
hung  all  kinds  of  Aztec  armor  ;  a  bench  stood  by  one  of  the  win- 
dows, covered  with  tools  ;  on  the  floor  lay  bowa,  arrows,  and 
lances,  of  such  fashion  as  to  betray  the  experimentalist.  The  cor- 
ners were  decorated,  if  the  term  may  be  used,  with  effigies  of  war- 
riors J)reserved  by  the  process  peculiar  to  the  people.  In  the  centre 
of  the  room,  a  superior  attraction  to  Hualpa,  stood  a  horse,  which 
had  been  subjected  to  the  same  process,  but  was  so  lifelike  now 
that  he  could  hardly  think  it  dead.  The  posture  chosen  for  the 
animal  was  that  of  partial  repose,  its  head  erect,  its  ears  thrown 
sharply  forward,  its  nostrils  distended,  the  forefeet  firmly  planted  ; 
so  it  had,  in  life,  often  stood  watching  the  approach  or  disappear- 
ance of  its  comrades.  The  housings  were  upon  it  precisely  as  when 
taken  from  the  field. 

"  I  promised  there  should  be  war,"  the  'tzin  said,  when  he  sup- 
posed Hualpa's  wonder  spent;  ♦*  and  that  the  people  should  bring 
it  about.     Now  I  say,  that  the  opinion  I  rely  upon  would  ripen  to- 
morrow, were  there  not  a  thick  cloud  about  it.     The  faith  that 
Malinche  and  his  followers  are  teules  has  spread  from  the  palace 
throughout  the  valley.     Unless  it  be  dispelled,   Anahuac  must  re- 
^main  the  prey  of  the  spoiler.     Mualox,  the  keeper  of  the  old  Oft  of 
Quetzal',  taught  me  long  ago,  that  in  th^  nnarunon  mind  mystery 
og.i|  onlj'  be  assailed  by  my^fiery  ;  and  tEat"  U  comrade,  is  wkat  T 
I  how  propose.     This  nameless  thing  here  belonged  to  the  stranger 
[whom  I  slew  at  Nauhtlan.     Come  closer,  and  lay  your  hand  upon 
kit ;  mount  it,  and  you  may  know  how  its  master*  felt  the  day  he 
[rode  it  to  death,  Thwe  is  his  laiice,  there  his  shield,  here  his  helm 
land  whole  array  ;  take  them,  and  loarn  what  little  is  required  to 
[make  a  god  of  a  man." 

•"  For  a  moment  he  busied  himself  cretting  the  property  of  the  un- 
fortunate Christian  together ;  then  he  stopped  before  the  Tihuan- 
oan,  saying,  "Let  others  choose  their  parts,  O  comrade.  All  a 
warrior  may  do,  that  will  I.     If  the  Empire  must  die,  it  shall  be 
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I^w  *  ^I^*'"Ti  TT'  fu*  ?^''''>  "^"^  ^^^  ^»*"^«  minstrels.  Help  me 
aueTalol'  Zl^t^  ^K"  ^^^^^  ^^  *^".  "^*>^'  ^"^  set  it  up  in  the  tian- 
^ue.  along  with  the  shield   arms,  and  armor.     The  rotting  head  in 

w)f«nT""r "^"'^  ""^  ^'"  ^^  "^^^  ^y  «"  *he  lance.  Tomorrow, 
ToW  .n^  K  ^i'  JP^  *^«\^  «*»"?»  and  the  thousands  so  shamelessi; 
sold  come  back  to  their  bartering  and  business,  a  mystery  shall 

M^llT  i""^  T°^  "^^u  "^^  ^^^^  "P«"  ^"^  afterwards  believe 
Malinche  a  god.     I  see  the  scene.-the  rush  of  the  people    their 

Z^hf!'?'  fw^'"*'"^  ^°^f''  o  ^  *^^*^*^«  eager  questions,  '  What 
are  they  ?  Whence  came  they  ? '  I  hear  the  ready  answer,  *  Death 
to  the  strangers  !  '     Then,  O  comrade,  will  begin  the  Opiiion    bv 

"  ifVv.  7       "^  '''^'^'  ^""^  ^^*  "«  *^  *^«  ^'an^e  with  the  trophies." 

H.«  i. *q  f^^  T-  u  ^^^"'';  ^'^^^  '*^^»'"  «*id  Hualpa,  stooping  to 
the  wooden  sab  which  served  as  the  base  of  the  effigy'  "  Hear  we 
shall  be  overtasked."  °^'      1  lear  we 

''  It  is  not  heavy;  two  children  could  carry  it.  A  word  more 
before  we  proceed.  In  what  I  propose  there  is  a  peril  Tide  from 
the  patrols  m  the  timiguez.     Malinche  will  hear  of--" 

caught ^^'"^      "^''^^'     "  ^"^^  ^''^'  *  '''''*'™  sacrificed  before  he  was 

th^' ^^r^Ll^h^^"'"  ^^^t^^  'tzin,  gravely.  "  I  took  the  king  to 
the  summer-house,  and  showed  him  the  head,  which  he  will  recog- 

^^'j^.TJJ'^cX^-  T^"^'  "''"^'  "^^^  P*y  *^«  f«rf«i*-    Consider  " 
hold  !  »  *  ^""^  """^  ''"*  "'''^  °*^^  ™^  comrade.  Lay 

Th'^nTh?^*^^^  T!^^l*^^  ?"?«  ^°«^  «*««^  ««t  *o  the  landing. 
Then  the  tzui  went  to  the  kiosk  for  the  Spaniard's  head,  while 
Hualpa  returnee  co  the  palace  for  the  arms  and  equipmeiits  The 
head  wrapped  'n  a  cloth,  was  dropped  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and 
Ihl  ^n''^  trappings  carried  on  board.     Trusting  in   the  iods, 

the.o^a^eur.  pushed  off,  anU  were  landed,  without" interruption 
near  the  great  hanguez.  f-*""* 


CHAPTER  II. 
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"  It  is  done  !"  said  the  'tzin,  in  a  whisper.  ''  It  is  done'  One 
more  service,  O  comrade,  if—"  "       "^ 

you.?""  not  spare  me,  good  'tzin.      1  am  happiest  when  serving 

((  mi i    _  .       .,  .. 

onrr.L"''VT  '''  f^  "^^y  to-night,  and  be  here  eariy  after  the  dis- 
it  7'mnL  .^^""K""''^'  the  crowd,  and,  if  opportunity  offer,  direct 
keep'^r  r?W*e?l»'""^^-     ^^P-^ -^^  ^11  is  ovJr.     The  gods 
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Hualpa,  familiar  with  the  square,  went  to  the  portico  of  the 
Chalcan  ;  und  as  the  lamps  were  out,  and  the  curtains  of  the  door 
drawn  for  the  night,  with  the  privilege  of  an  habitue  the  stretched 
himself  upon  one  of  the  lounges,  and,  lulled  by  the  ountain,  fell 
asleep. 

A  shout  awoke  him.  He  looked  out  to  see  the  day  breaking  in 
gloom.  The  old  sky  of  blue,  in  which  the  summer  had  so  long  and 
lovingly  nestled,  was  turned  to  lead  ;  the  smoke  seemed  to  have 
fallen  from  the  temples,  and,  burdening  the  atmosphere,  was  driv- 
ing along  slowly  and  heavily,  like  something  belonging  to  the  van- 
ishing night.  Another  cry  louder  than  the  first ;  then  the  door,  or, 
rather,  the  screen,  behind  him  was  opened,  and  the  Chalcan  him- 
self came  forth. 

"Ah,  son  of  my  friend  !— Hark  !  Some  maudlin  fellow  hallooes. 
The  fool  would  like  to  end  his  sleep,  hard  enough  out  there,  in  the 
temple.     But  you, — where  have  you  been. 

"  Here,  good  Xoli,  on  this  lounge." 

"  The  night?  Ah  !  the  pulque  was  too  much  for  you.  For  your 
father's  sake,  boy,  I  give  you  advice  :  To  be  perfectly  happy  in 
Tenochtitlan,  it  is  necessary  to  remember,  first,  how  the  judges 
punish  drunkenness  ;  next,  that  there  is  no  pure  liquor  in  the  city 
except  in  the  king's  jars,  and—  There  the  shout  again  !  two  of 
them  1  a  third  !  " 

And  the  broker  also  looked  out  of  the  portico. 

"  Holy  gods,  what  a  smoke  .  There  go  some  sober  citizens, 
neighbors  of  mine,— and  running.  Something  of  interest !  Come, 
Hualpa,  let  us  go  also.  The  times  are  wonderful  You  know 
there  are  gods  in  Tenochtitlan  besides  those  we  worship.     Come  I  " 

"  I  am  hungry.'* 

"  I  will  feed  you  to  burstia^  when  we  get  back.     Come  on." 

As  they  left  the  portico,  people  were  hastening  to  the  centre  of 
the  square,  where  the  outcry  was  now  continuous  and  growing. 

"Room  for  the  Chalcan  !  "  said  a  citizen,  already  on  the  ground. 
"Let  him  see  what  is  here  fallen  from  the  clouJs." 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  broker  when  his  eyes  first 
rested  on  the  stately  figure  of  the  horse,  and  the  terrible  head  on 
the  lance  above  it.  Hualpa  aifected  the  same  feeding,  but,  havinir 
a  part  to  play,  shouted,  as  in  alarm— 

"It  is  one  of  the  fighting  beasts  of  Malinche  !  Beware,  0  citi- 
zens !     Your  lives  may  be  in  danger.' 

The  crowd  easily  persuaded  fell  back. 

"  Let  us  get  arms  !  "  shouted  one. 

"Arms  !     Get  arms  !  "  then  rose  in  full  chorus. 

Hualpa  ventured  nearer,  and  cried  out,  "  The  beast  is  dead  !  " 

^  Keep  off,  boy  !  "  said  Xoli,  himself  at  a  reapectable  distance. 
"Trust  ft  not ,  such  things  do  not  die." 

Never  speech  more  opportune  for  the  Tihuancan. 
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•Be  it  of  the  earth  or  Sun,  I  tell  you,  frienda    it  is  dead  "  >,« 

18  not  a  god.     Is  there  one  among  you  who  has  a  javelin  ? " 
crowd.^^'*''  ™  ^^^^  *""  ^'"^  ''''^''  *^^  ^®*^«  «*  *^«  ^a«*  increasing 

"Stand  aside  1    I  will  see." 

Without  more  ado,  the  adventurer  thrust  deep  in  the  horse's 
flank    Those  directly  about  held  their  breath  from^fear    and  when 

«f^K  ^^mJ  '*  "^^^  ^^**^»  ^»»  pa"**  doubt.  ^ 

Who  wUl  gainsay  me  now  ? "  continued  Hualpa.     "  It  is  dead 
and  so  IS  he  to  whom   yon  head   belonged.     &ods  fill   not  so 

vertelTory  ttr  "'"'"*'  "'^"  '"^^'^  "^^^«  ^^^  -"^^  -- 

came^'th^y  ?''^  *'^  "''*'"  '^^^  *  ^^^'^  ^"  *^^  *^^«°«  ^  '* b"*  whence 

"And  who  put  them  here  !  "  asked  another.  * 

Hualpa  answered  swiftly, — 

"Weil  said  !    The  gods  speak  not  directly  to  those  whom  thev 

zT    a^dTh  ^^  ""'  'TJ-1    f" V^  *^^«  ^'  *^«  handiwork  of  hZ 
zil, -and  what  more  likely  ?- should  we  not  inquire  if  it  have  a 

**  Here  ia  one  ! " 

"  Let  him  come  !    Make  way  for  him  ? " 

«  WW*"'  ^"""^  ^"  .^'^"^  *  merchant,  was  pushed  forward. 
r        What  experience  liave  you  ? " 

^"I  studied  in  the  calmecac/"* 

kJ?**  *".*^  'r^^  his  eyes  to  the  head  on  the  lance,  and  thev 
became  transfixed  with  J-orror.  ^ 

"  Look,  then,  to  wha.  w^  i,»ve  here,  and,  aaywa  it  ia  a  messafffi 
from^.he  holy  Huitzil',  ....  it  for  us'.     Speak' ouVthat  Xm^ 

The  citizen  war.  incaijable  of  speech,  and  the  peoph  cried  out 
hi^?»     *  ''^*'"'   '^^  *^'  ^"'^^^  ««^  •      ^ff  '^i*^   him,  off  with 

^od  "\^ri!P* '"*^'"^TH*  "^^-  He  still  believes  Malinche  a 
mer'cha^^^I^Mr''"'  ^  «»?."«ejum."  The.^  he  spoke  to  the 
merchant.        Hear  me,  my  f nend,  and  I  wiU  read.     If  I  err,  atop 


me. 


I'Read,  read  1^'  went  up  on  all  aides. 
Hualpa  turned  to  the  group  as  if  studyine  it. 

*  The  ITniveMity. 


the  njl<iyij»a  nf  1>y^ 


Around  him  fell 


it  II 
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"Thus  writes  Huitzil',  greatest  of  gods,  to  the  children  of  Ana- 
huac,  greatest  of  peoples  !  "—so  Hualpa  beijan.  "  '  The  strangers 
in  Tenoohtitlan  are  my  enemies,  and  yours," 0  people.  They  come 
•  to  overthrow  my  altars,  and  make  you  a  nation  of  slaves.  You 
have  Kacrificed  and  prayed  to  me,  and  now  I  say  to  you.  Arise  ! 
Take  arms  before  it  is  too  late.  Malinche  and  his  folJowerp.  are  but 
men.  Strike  them  and  they  will  die.  To  convince  you  that  they 
are  not  gods,  lo  !  here  is  one  of  them  dead.  So  T  say,  slay  them, 
and  everything  that  owns  them  master,  even  the  beasts  they  ride  ! ' 
— Ho,  friend,  is  not  that  correct  ?  " 

"  So  I  would  have  read,"  said  the  merchant. 

"  Praised  be  Huitzil' !  "  cried  Hualpa,  devoutly. 

"  Live  the  good  god  oi  our  fathers  !  Death  to  the  strangers  !  " 
answered  the  people. 

And  amid  the  stir  and  hum  of  many  voices,  the  comrade  of 
the  'tzin,  listening,  heard  his  words  repeated,  and  passed  from 
man  to  man  ;  so  that  he  knew  his  mission  done,  and  that  by  noon 
the  story  of  the  effigy  would  be  common  throughout  the  city,  and 
m  flight  over  the  valley,  with  his  exposition  of  iIl  meaning  ac- 
cepted and  beyond  counteraction. 

After  a  while  the  Chalcan  caught  his  arm,  saying,  "the  smell  is 
dreadful  to  a  cultivated  nose  sharpened  by  an  empty  stomach. 
Snuff  for  one,  breakfast  for  the  other.     Let  us  go. " 

Hualpa  followed  him. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  who  l  he  !  "  asked  the  bystanders,  eagerly. 

"  Him  1  Not  know  him  !  It  is  the  brave  lad  who  slew  the  tiger 
and  saved  the  king's  life." 

And  the  answer  was  to  the  exposition  like  an  illuminated  seal  to 
a  royal  ring. 

Morning  advanced,  curtained  with  clouds ;  and,  as  the  ac- 
count of  the  spectacle  flew,  the  multitude  in  the  ticmguez  increased, 
until  there  was  not  room  left  for  business.  All  who  caught  the 
news  hurried  to  see  the  sight,  and  for  themselves  read  the  miracu- 
lous message  of  Huitzil',  The  clamor  of  tongues  the  while  w^a 
like  the  clamor  of  waves,  and  not  singularly  ;  for  thus  was  fought 
the  first  great  battle,— the  battle  <rf  the  mysteries,— and  with  this 
result :  if  a  believer  in  the  divinity  of  Cortez  looked  once  at  the 
rotting  head  on  the  lance,  he  went  away  of  the  'tzin's  opinion,  im- 
patient for  war. 

About  noon  a  party  of  Spaniards,  footmen,  armed  and  out  in- 
spectmg  the  city,  er^tered  tho  square.  The  multitude  daunted 
them  not  "^he  least.  Talking,  sometimes  laughing,  they  sauntered 
along,  peering  into  the  open  booths  and  stalls,  and  watching  with 
practised  eyes  for  gold, 

'•  Holy  mass  !  "  exclaimed  one  of  them,  Btopping,  '*  The  heathen 
are  at  sacriflce." 

**  Sacrifice,  saidst  thou  ?    This  is  their  mai'ket-place." 
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yet  uncertain  ^  **  *^®  ghastly  object,  eager 

to  the  bloody  sign  '  "  weapons  ,  m  the  Mother's  name,  let  us 

ment,  for  the  leader  had  not  once  oocLionto^K.'^,."'  *5*  ""'™- 

fromlK""'   ^'«-"»'    •'-d    -P'^in-'  "Zr^Maria , "  bunt 
down't'SStrdThelkf  ^  ■"'  "^"  ^""^  ^'■--  ^".  ««•  «o„r..Ki 

oome'"'*^'i™™1,lle™7;»K!''"  '*■  "■"""  "«>^«°°  'W  had 
Save  your  CX  Father  bSLZT?  '  •""'°*!.  °°  "  ^  "''  ' 
poor  fellow's  aoul.     Look  to  the  mTi    r  '''^h  T*''  "■*»"*»  f""-  ">« 

•'w::-;ror;.^?«^^^^^^^ 

we  will  carry  It  to  the  Senor  Hernan    Tf  ahoU  k„      u     •  i 
rnassea,  and   a  cross      Han.l«  f^  *?    C  ^*^^  ^*^^  burial,  and 

it  y/eli     many  a  davi  hava  «Ln\-^  horse  now  1    Arguella  loved 

hHd  be^n  the^  locks  of  hTs  sweet  w""v  '''  T^'  ^^^^^  ««  ^^  ^' 
Let  it  stand,    but  take   ILZltrT    %  ^*^'  '*=  '«  *««  unwieldy. 

Heaven  willing    it  ^hdlredZTn  tlS"?  *^'  °^"?^  ^^^"^^  °''^«^- 
hounds  of  hell     Are   we  readv  ?    Tn  n  f^'  .^^  "^"'^  ^^  ^^««^ 

mark  the  unbelievers,  and  cTeavI  the  firTt&if^^  I    t'  "t «" 
the  way.  w«ave  uxe  nrst  that  lifts  a  hand  or  bars 

unfortunate  Arguella.       """^"^  **  «*^^*  ^^  the  countenance  of  the 
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huri  a  javelin,  strike  stox^tS^wSJ'  '"'^  ^'t  T,"  ^'^^^^^'y*  ^^  ^'^^W 
J  ,  swiKe  stoutljiwith  maquahmtl,  and  boast  of  skiU 
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with  the  bow.  As  well  he  might,  he  amiled  at  thought  of  the  ma- 
ternal care,  and  from  his  sisters  demanded  a  treatment  due  to  one 
of  his  accomplishments  and  dignity. 

The  day  after  the  incidents  narrated  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
he  entered  Tula's  apartment,  and  requested  her  to  dismiss  her  atten- 
dants. 

*'  Sit  down,  my  brother,"  she  said  when  they  were  alone.  *'  You 
look  vexed.     What  has  happened  ? " 

Going  to  a  table  close  by,  he  commenced  despoiling  a  vase  of 
flowers.     She  repeated  the  question. 

**  I  am  glad,"  he  answered,  **  to  find  one  whom  the  coming  of  the 
strangers  has  not  changed." 

''What  now?" 

*'  I  have  been  again  and  again  to  see  Nenetzin,  but  she  refuses 
me.     Is  she  oick  ? " 

<•  Not  that  1  know." 

"  Then  why  is  she  so  provoking  ?  "  *" 

"  My  brother,  you  know  not  what  it  is  for  a  girl  to  find  her  lover. 
Nenetzin  has  found  hers." 

**  It  is  to  talk  about  him  I  want  to  see  her." 

*♦  Yon  know  him  !    How  ?  when  ? " 
•**  Do  I  not  see  him  every  day  ?    Is  he  not  my  comrads  ?  " 

"  Your  comrade  !  " 

"  The  lord  Hualpa  !  He  came  to  you  once  with  a  message  from 
the'tzin." 

■^  To^ft  woi|^n^  the  mx>Bt  interestipg  stories  are  thore  that  have  to 
da  with  the  gentle  passxjon.     Seeing  tils  mistake.  shcTenco^agea  it'. 

^'  les,  I  remember  him.    He  is  both  brave  and  handsome." 

lo'  left  the  vase,  and  came  to  her  side.    His  curiosity  was  piqued. 

*'  How  came  you  to  know  he  was  her  lover  ?  He  would  hardly 
confess  it  to  me." 

"  Yet  did  he  tell  you  ?  "  she  answered,  evasively. 

"  Yes.  One  day,  tired  of  practising  with  our  slings,  we  lay  down 
in  the  shade  of  a  ceiba-tree.  We  talked  about  what  I  should  do 
when  I  became  a  man.  I  should  be  a  warrior,  and  command  armies, 
and  conquer  Tlascala  ;  he  should  be  a  warrior  also,  and  in  my  com- 
mand. That  should  not  be,  I  told  him,  as  he  would  always  be  the 
most  skilful.  He  laughed  but  not  as  merrily  as  I  have  heard  him. 
Then  he  said,  *  There  are  many  things  you  will  have  learned  by  that 
time ;  such  as  what  rank  is,  and  especially  what  it  ia  to  be  of  the 
king's  blood. '  I  asked  him  why  he  spoke  so.  He  said  he  would  tell 
me  some  day,  but  not  then.  And  I  thought  of  the  time  we  went  to 
meet  you  at  the  chinampa^  and  of  how  he  gave  you  a  vase  from  the 
'tzin,  and  one  to  Nenetzin  from  himself.  Then  I  thought  I  under- 
stood him,  but  insisted  on  his  telling.     He  put  me  off ;  at  last  he 

aa^J    V.~   ■=?==   a    ■?."_.-.1t=:1-.   -fiill^.-SK-      ar-.A    i-^.   V.-.s    1.-.^ -1-=t    V.sii-s-r-.fs    4-i     Til-rs «.-. 

had  acquired  a  habit  of  dreaming,  which  was  not„  broken  as  he 
would  like.   He  had  first  seen  Nenetirtn  at  the  Quetzal'  combat,  and 
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about  her.     It  wasTrert  fnlll  k^'"""/  '??x".^^  *«  ^"^^  thinking 
He  hid  his  face  Tn  fchf  ^rls  1^;!   ""  '*'^'  a   7.^^  «^  ^ '  ^  ^^^^  ^"^ 
chant ;  she  is  ofre'^if^sVo^olTX'^^^^^ 

andCVeTaTr^'h^ra  '^  CnV  ^  ^f^^^  |e -i-d  t^::!}^ 
him.     '  Ah,'  hHaid    *  if  r  .nnl  J      ?'^'  'i^t  '^^"^'^  "°*  ^^^«  "^^^ked 

ie»ei^,7Lrfi"K3r  1  Sear- 
can I  say  ( "  ^"'"  '""'  '  '""^  ''  •>«  "k»  me  about  her,  what 
ia.e'dX'ayti':^  L^e^'P  ^"^ P™'  -""^o-     Tell  mo  what  you 

t.ene„-  Oh   tfe^TtitlJ^ii^g^r^^  i!'' ^-'-  "''  «»" 
lo^t^"?^'^  Sr'""^-     "  ^'^  ^°»  •""^"-'•e  would  learn  to 
;•  Why  not  1 "  aaked  lo,'  innocently. 

qi  f ■i>Xrt--f  ■■  Ah^X:;T-tVn::t^  -  rL^s  - 

W  5?®®  *^®  '*«»»  80  love  him  ? " 
Was  he  not  a  chosen  messenger  to  vou  ?  " 

art's'^  m:eill^:^.tt'^^Li  d'  '  (t  ^\^  ^«  ^^^^^  <>-  ^^^le 
as  Quetzal',  and  set  th^  nil "   k  /''•  ?^«»&h  wo  painted  him  fair 
still  it  woild  not  be  enoCA   "n^^^^^         every  hour  in  the  day. 
;;  Never,  except  t'thr'tn  """''^  ^'  ^^™^  ^'*^°  *^  *^«  ^^^  ? '' 

ampa!^  We  hfvt  n^TbeeTt^''  f  ^''  T  ««^'-»»»'   y««  ^  ^'^e  c^in- 
an^xcuse  f^r^^Lr  o  ^rror  ^^^^^^-^  jnd  that  will  be 

and  i  will  take  a  minstrelanH*  hl^  k'^  "  ^'""^  *^^  ^^'^  ^ualpa, 
love  and  lovers.'*  ^  *'*'^''  ^"^  «'°S'  »»<*  tell  stories  of 

ence';S'a1rto't£^^^^^^^  '^"^*!-«>  »^-  t^e  'tzin'spres- 

curtainof  th^door  was  flrra^/dl     '"f^^^      At  that  moment  the 
lookmgvexed  and  pouting    ^    ^''  ^''^  ^"""*"*"  ^«"«J^  <^««»e  in, 

-s»t«raaj^  Wtw)  too  much  for  mv  Hinto»  "  a«,-j  rr  i        , 
"  I^hope  she  is  well  again."  ^  '     **'^  ^"^*'  pleasantly. 

"  I  slept  poorly,"  was  the  reply., 
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'•  If  you  aro  aick,  we  will  send  to  the  temple*—" 

"No,  I  hate  the  herb- dealers." 

**  What  uils  you,  Nenetzin  V  ask«)J  lo',  irritated. 

**  Who  would  not  be  ailing,  afflicted  af^  1  have  been  ?  One  ^r  use- 
less fellow  after  another  calling  to  see  tne,  until  I  am  out  of  pa- 
tience !  " 

lo'  colored,  and  turned  away. 

*'  But  what  if  thoy  had  news,"  said  Tula  ;  ♦'  something  from  the 
strangers  ?  " 

Nenetzin's  face  brightened.  "  What  of  them  ?  Have  they  waited 
on  our  father  ? 

"Have  they    lo' I"  Tula  aaked. 

Ho  made  no  answer  ;  he  was  angry. 

"  Well,  well  !  what  folly  !  You,  lo',  I  shall  have  to  send  back 
to  the  'tzia  ;  and,  Nenetzin,  fie  I  the  young  lords  would  be  afraid 
to  see  you  now." 

"The  monkeyt. 

lo',  without  V:  t  'o 'v;!,  left  the  room. 

"You  are  too  mitil,  Nenetzin.  Our  brother  wants  to  be  treated 
like  a  man.  Many  vf  the  young  lords  are  his  friends.  When  you 
came  in,  he  was  telling  me  of  the  fine  fellow  who  saved  our  father's 
life." 

Nenetzin  appeared  uninterested. 

"From  los  account,  he  must  be  equal  to  the  'tzin.  Have  you 
forgoy»n  him  ? " 

"  1  have  his  vase  somewhere." 

"  Somewhere  !  I  hope  you  have  not  lost  it.  I  received  one  at 
the  same  time  ;  there  mine  is, — that  one  filled  with  flowers." 

Nenetzin  did  not  look. 

"When  he  made  you  the  gift,  I  think  he  meant  more  than  a 
compliment.  He  is  a  lover  to  he  proud  of,  and,  sister,  a  smile 
might  win  him." 

"  I  do  wot  care  for  lovers." 

"  Not  care  to  be  loved  ?  " 

Nenetzin  turned  to  her 'with  tearful  eyes.  "  Just  now  you  said 
lo*  wanted  to  be  treated  as  a  man  ;  for  +'je  same  reason,  O  Tula,  I 
want  to  be  treated  as  a  woman.  I  do  want  to  be  loved,  but  not  as 
children  are. " 

Tula  put  her  arm  around  her,  lovingly.  "  Never  mind.  I  will 
learn  better  afterwhile.  I  treat  you  as  a  child  from  habit,  and 
because  of  .the  warm,  sweet  love  of  our  childhood.  Oh,  that  the 
love  would  last  always  1 " 

They  were  silent  then,  each  intent  upon  her  separate  thought, 
both  unconscious  that  the  path  theretofore  so  peacefully  travelled 

jether  was  now  divergent,  and  that  the  fates  were  leading  them 

—  forever.     Of  aU  the^^yj];,  ftBg^fe  pLiwaMgO^ty  jlj^at  one  is  ^ 
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^"an  on  me, 

ie,  childish  ills  ; 
at  your  woman's 


oona?*"!'^?.  ,r"  have  been  orying.-over  . 

•'■'  rnij"'  ">?''« ."ftl't  of  what  I  ,ay." 
if  I  ^d  noTi.V'f^"' '    '^™  ''»™  had  ill. 

'•'m  godVoa'nT""-'^  ^""^  ''•"•'°'  ''«'P-" 

o^r  tC:ll      """'•     I"»'"'™.»»dIoyehimbetterth«..„y 

hi?"  rX,  ..;■   *4:'  *"«  «"<»«  -ter-.  fea.     •■  ,»„  „, 

pretty  f-  ''"""'  •"""  '"'  -»""•      ro-wWoA,   Tonatiah :    i.  U  „„t 
**  Are  you  not  afraid  ? " 

also.^'D?d';ju  n^'ornltic^hi^'^Li':  Zl^^T'Tl    ^^  «-  h- 
hiB  blue  eyes,  the  sunsSe  of  hfs  face  f  fA  ^'"^  *he  ^"»^*"««'  ^^ 
what  are  the  lords  you  would  have  ^e  love? ''^'^'^'^  ^'"*'  *^'  ^^"^*  ' 
^   He  IS  our  father's  enemy. " 

"  Al?r''*i,*'^ .''*'"^  ^'y  invitation." 
"  Yet  M  *^    ^°^  ''"'/""^  *^^«»*en  him." 

^roumeaa  he  would  despise  me.     N    er  i  Z  am  the  daughter  of 
"  t°"  T®  ™**''  Nenetzin.'*  # 

happy  res!:;dV'  "Stn  SitTe  r'^  "^'^-  .  ^^^  ^  ™  so 
was  passing  ihecoaiapantli.  Thfbase  a  ^i-n""""  ^t  '"'!'  ^^«°  ^^ 
heard  him,  or  seemed  to,  for  he  r^LdlT  7^  «\«»ting,and  he 

;;  ^;hat  do  yoAri^^i  t"  taTgr;?''^^^"-  ^^-^  ^«  ^ " 

-  I  mean^'f  f ?  •  "  °"^  ^^  ^^^"^  J  ^hat  is  enough  - 
"  TZZiul'ZTr  '  --ge,  for  instance."  ,. 

P'lZefZ'^^r^^^^^^  Z::'\  ^r '  --Pt  as  U.  wife  ?  " 
what  I  would  do.  ^  If  I  wen  wiJrt'-  °^"^"««d-  "  f  know  not 
father  would  cu^se  me  an7  mv  m^^K  ""  ^^?/*  ^»  ^*«  ^if*^.  ««' 
yet  I  remember  how  his  Took  fmT  a  T  T  "^^  *^^"-  ^  shudder ; 
with  strange  delight  "  ""  *  "^'"^^'^^^  «^a<^e  me  tremble 

"  It  was  magic,  like  Mualox's.^' 
L 
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I  do  not  know.  I  waa  about  to  say,  if  such  was  his  power 
over  me  at  a  distance,  what  may  it  be  near  by  ?  Could  I  refuse  to 
follow  him,  if  he  should  ask  me  face  to  face,  as  wo  now  are  I 

;'.  Itafhei^^'Srprison  !  Never  look  out  of  doors  for  fear  of 
seeing  iim  whom  I  confess  I  so  love  !  And  then,  the  music, 
mSing  banquets  :  shall  I  lose  them,  and  for  such  a  cause  V 

"  Nenetzin,  the  strangers  will  not  abide  here  in  peace.  War 
there  will  be.  The  gods  have  so  declared,  and  m  every  temple 
preparation  is  now  going  on." 

"Who  told  you  so  ? "  the  girl  asked,  tremulously. 

"This  morning  I  was  in  the  garden,  culling  flowers.  1  met 
Mualox.  He  seemed  sad.  I  saluted  him,  and  gave  hin>  the  sweet- 
est of  my  collection,  and  said  something  about  .tbem  as  a  cure  for 
ills  of  7e  mind.  '  Thank  you,  daughter,' he  said,  '  the  ills  I  mourn 
are  your  father's.  If  you  can  get  him  to  forego  his  thoughts  of  war 
aga^st  Malinche,  do  so  at  any  price.  If  flowers  ^^f  ««»«^  ^^^^^ 
come  yourself,  and  bring  your  maidens,  and  gather  them  all  for 
him.  Leave  iot  a  bud  in  the  garden.'  'Is  he  so  bent  on  war  ?^ 
I  asked.  '  That  is  he.  In  the  temples  every  hand  is  maimg 
ready.'  'But  my  father  counsels  otherwise.'  The  old  man  shook 
his  head.     '  I  know  every  purpose  of  his  soul.'  " 

"  And  is  that  all  ?"  asked  Nenetzin.  .     .^     .. 

»» No.     Have  you  not  heard  of  what  took  place  in  the  Uanguez 

And^TuSftold  of  the  appearance  of  the  horse  and  the  stranger's 
head  ;  how  nobody  kww  who  placed  them  there  ;  how  they  were 
thought  to  have  come  from  Huitzil',  and  with  what  design  ;  and 
how  the  wish  for  war  was  spread,  until  the  beggars  in  the  street 
were  clamoring.  "  War  there  will  be,  O  my  sister,  right  around  us. 
Our  father  will  lead  the  companies  against  Mahnche.  Ihe  tzai, 
Cuitlahua,  lo',  and  all  we  love  best  of  our  countrymen  will  take 
part  O  Nenetzin,  of  the  chUdren  of  the  Sun,  will  you  alone  side 
mth  the  strangers  ?     Twtatiah  may  slay  our  grt^'.t  father. 

"And  yet  T  would  go  with  him,"  the  girl  said  slowly,  and  with  sobs. 

"  Then  you  are  not  an  Aztec  "  cried  Tula,  pushing  her  away. 

Nenetzin  stepped  back  speechless,  and  throwing  her  scarf  over 

her  head,  turned  to  go.  .  ^      i        j  k*  k«* 

The  eld'^T  sister  sprang  up,  conscience-struck,  and  caugM  ner.^ 

•<  Pardon,  Nenetzin.     I  did  not  know  what  I  was  saying.     Stay— 
'*NotnoT#    Icannothelp  loving  the  stranger." 
♦*  The  love  shall  not  divide  us  ;  we  are  sisters  !     And  lula  clung 

to  her  passionately. 

"Too  late,  too  late!  "sobbed  Nenetzin.  ,.   j  u 

And  she  nasaed  out  the  door  :  the  curtain  dropped  behind  her  ; 

and  Tula  went  to  the  couch,  and  wept  as  if  her  heart  were  breaking. 
Not  yet  have  all  th6  modes  in  which  ills  of  state  become  ilia  of 

society  been  written. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BNNUYB  IN   THE  OLD  PALACE. 

"  Father,  holy  father  !  —and  by  my  sword,  as  belted  knight,  01- 
medo,  I  call  thee  so  in  love  and  honor,— I  have  heard  thee  talk  in 
learned  phrase  about  the  saints,  and  quote  the  sayings  of  monks,  mere 
makers  of  books,  which  I  will  swear  are  for  the  most  part  dust,  or, 
at  least,  not  half  so  well  preserved  as  the  bones  of  their  scribblers, 
—I  say  I  have  thus  heard  thee  talk  and  quote  for  hours  at  a  time, 
until  I  have  come  to  think  thy  store  of  knowledge  is  but  jargon  of 
that  kind.     Shako  thy  head  !    Jargon,  I  say  a  second  time." 

"  It  is  knowledge  that  leadeth  to  righteousness.  Bien  quisto  ! 
Thou  wouldst  do  well  to  study  it,"  replied  the  pads'e,  curtly. 

A  mocking  smile  curled  the  red-haired  lip  of  the  cavalier.       ^'' 

**  Knowledge  truly  !  I  recollect  hearing  the  Senor  Uernan.once 
speak  of  thee.  He  said  thou  wert  to  him  a  magazine,  full  of  learn- 
ing precious  as  breadstuff's. " 

"  Right,  my  son  !  Breadstuffs  for  the  souls  of  linners  irreverent 
as — "    . 

"  Out  with  it !  " 

*"•  As  thou." 

*'  Pkaro  !  Only  last  night  thou  didst  absolve  me,  and,  by  the 
Palmerins,  I  have  just  told  my  beads  ! " 

"  1  think  I  have  heard  of  the  Palmerins,"  said  the  priest,  gravely  j 
"  indeed  I  am  certain  of  it ;  but  I  never  heard  of  them  as  things  to 
swear  by  before.    Hast  thou  a  license  aft  coiner  of  oaths  ? " 

"  Cierto,  father,  thou  dost  remind  me  of  my  first  purpose  ;  which 
was  to  test  thy  knowledge  of  matters,  both  ancient  and  serious,  out- 
side of  Jirhat  thou  callest  the  sermons  of  the  schoolmen.  And  I  will  not 
take  thee  at  disadvantage.  Oh,  no  !  If  I  would  play  fairly  with 
the  vilest  heathen,  and  slay  him  with  none  but  an  honest  trick  of 
the  sword,  surely  I  cannot  less  with  thee." 

**  Slay  me  ! " 

"  That  will  I,— in  a  bout  at  dialectics.  I  will  be  fair,  I  say.  I 
win  begin  by  taking  thee  in  a  field  which  every  knight  hath  traver- 
sed, if,  perchance,  he  hath  advanced  so  far  in  clerkliness  as  to  read, 
—a  field  divided  between  heralds,  troubadours,  and  poets,  and  not 
forbidden  to  monks  ;  with  which  thou  shouldst  be  well  acquainted, 
seeing  that,  of  late  days  at  least,  thou  hast  been  more  prone  to 
knightly  than  to  saintly  association  !  " 

**  R&nfa  Mam'o    f  »  aaiA  Cxy^^A^     ».^..: 

ture  to  be  prone  to  things  sinful. " 

*^  I  smell  the  doister  in  thy  words, 
stops." 
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The  two  had  been  pacing  the  roof  of  the  palace  during  the  fore- 
going passage.  Both  stopped  now,  and  Alvarado  said.  "  Firstly, — 
nay,  I  will  none  of  that ;  numbering  the  heads  of  a  discourse  is  a 
priestly  trick.  To  begin,  by  my  conscience  !  — ho,  father,  that  oath 
offends  thee  not,  for  it  is  the  Senor  Heman's,  and  by  him  thou  art 
thyself  always  ready  to  swear." 

"  If  thou  wouldst  not  get  lost  in  a  confusion  of  ideas,  to  thy  pur- 
pose quickly." 

"  Thank  thee.     Who  was  Amadis  de  Gaul  1 " 

**  Hero  of  the  oldest  Spanish  poem." 

"  Bight !  "  said  the  knight;  stroking  his  beard.  "  And  who  was 
Oriana?" 

"  Heroine  of  the  same  story  ;  more  particularly,  daughter  of  Lis- 
uarte,  King  of  England. " 

*'  Thou  didst  reprove  me  for  swearing  by  the  Palmerins ;  who  were 
they?" 

"  Famous  knights,  who  founded  chivalry  by  going  about  slaying 
drains,  working  charities,  and  overthrowing  armies  of  heathen,  for 
the  Btother's  sake." 

"  Eicellently  answered,  by  my  troth  !  1  will  have  to  lead  thee 
into  deeper  water.  Pass  we  the  stories  of  Ruy  Diaz,  and  Del  Carpio, 
and  Pelayo.  I  will  even  grant  that  thou  hast  heard  of  Heman  Gon- 
zales ;  but  canst  thou  tell  in  how  many  ballads  his  prowess  hath 
been  sung?" 

Olmedo  was  silent. 

"  Already  ! "  cried  Alvarado,  exultant.  *'  Already  1  By  the  cross 
on  my  sword,  I  have  heard  of  thirty.  But  to  proceed.  Omitting 
Roland,  and  Boncesvalles,  and  the  brethren  of  the  Bound  Table, 
CAnst  thou  tell  me  of  the  Seven  {jords  of  Lares  1  '* 

*'  No.  But  there  is  a  Lord  of  whom  I  can  tell  thee,  and  of  whom 
it  will  be  far  more  profitable  for  thee  to  inquire." 

*'  I  knew  a  minstrel — a  rare  fellow— who  had  a  wondrous  voice 
and  memory,  and  who  sang  fifteen  songs  all  about  the  Lords  of 
Lares ;  and  he  told  me  there  were  as  many  more.  Oh,  for  the  time 
of  the  true  chivalry,  when  our  Spanish  people  were  song-lovers,  and 
honor  was  of  higher  esteem  than  gold  !  In  one  respect,  Olmedo,  I 
am  more  Moslem  than  Christian." 

The  padre  crossed  himself. 

/   "^Mahomet — so  saith  history— taught  his  warriors  that  Paradise 

llietl^  in  the  shade  of  crossing  scimitars, — as  unlike  thy  docrine  as  a 

I  stone  is  unlike  a  plum.     Piearo  !    It  pleaseth  me  ;  it  hardeneth 

J  the  heart  and  grip  ;  it  is  more  inspiring  than  clarions  and  drums." 

Olmedo  looked  into  the  blue  eyes  of  the  knight,  now  unusually 
bright,  and  said,  "  Thou  didst  jest  at  my  knowledge ;  now  I  ask 
thee,  son,  is  it  not  better  to  have  a  mind  full  of  saintly  lore  than  one 
which  nothing  holds  but  swords  and  lances  and  high-bred  steedci  J 
What  dost  thou  know  but  war  ?  " 
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'The  taste  of  good  wine,"  said  Alvarado,  seriously;  "and  by 
Sta.  Agnes,  holy  father,  I  would  I  had  my  canteen  full ;  the  smoke 
from  these  dens  is  turning  me  into  a  Dutch  sausage.  Look  to  the 
towers  of  yon  temple,-  the  great  one  just  before  us.  How  the 
clouds  ascending  from  them  poison  the  morning  air?  When  my 
sword  is  at  the  throats  of  the  fire- keepers.  Heaven  help  me  to  slay 
them  !  " 

Alvarado  then  took  the  tassels  of  the  cord  around  the  good  man's 
waist,  and  pulled  him  forward.  "  Come  briskly,  father  !  This  roof 
is  all  the  field  left  us  for  exercise  ;  and  much  do  I  fear  that  we  will 
dream  many  times  of  green  meadows  before  we  see  them  again." 
Half  dragging  him,  the  k  .^ht  lengthened  his  strides.  "Step  longer, 
father  !  Thou  dost  mince  the  pace,  like  a  woman." 

"  Hands  off,  irreverent !  "  cried  the  padre,  holding  back.  "  My 
feet  are  not  iron-shod,  like  thine." 

"  What !  Didat  thou  not  climb  the  mountains  on  the  way  hither 
bare-tooted  ?  And  dost  now  growl  at  these  tiles  ?  Last  night  San- 
doval shod  his  mare,  the  gay  M<  a,  with  silver,  which  he  swore 
was  cheaper,  if  not  better  than  ir^^  Vhen  next  we  take  a  morn- 
ing trot,  like  this,  cierto,  I  will  borrow  two  of  the  precious  shoes  for 
thee." 

Olmedo's  gown,  of  coarse,  black  woollen  serge,  was  not  a  garment 
a  Greek,  preparing  for  a  race,  would  have  chosen  ;  the  long  skirts 
hampered  his  legs  ;  he  stumbled,  and  would  have  fallen,  but  for  his 
tormentor. 

"  Stay  thee,  father  !  Hast  been  drinking  ?  Not  here  shouldst 
thou  kneel  unless  in  prayer  ;  and  for  that,  bethink  thee,  house- 
tops are  for  none  but  Jews."  And  the  rough  knight  laughed  heartily. 

Nay,  talking  will  tire  thee,"  he  continued.  "Take  breath  iSrst. 
If  my  shield  were  at  hand,  I  would  fan  thee.  Or  wouldst  thou  pre- 
fer to  sit  ?  or  better  still,  to  lie  down  1  Do  so,  if  thou  wouldst  truly 
oblige  me  ;  for,  by  my  conscience,  as  Cortez  sweareth,  I  have  not 
done  testing  thy  knowledge  of  worthy  things  outside  the  convent 
hbranes.  I  will  take  thee  into  a  new  field,  and  ask  of  the  Moorish 
lays  ;  for,  as  thou  shouldst  know,  if  thou  dost  not,  they  have  had 
their  minstrels  and  heroes  as  fanciful  and  valiant  as  infidels  ever 
were ;  in  truth,  but  little  inferior  to  the  best  pf  old  Castile." 

Olmedo  attempted  to  speak. 

"Open  not  thy  mouth,  father,  except  to  breathe.  I  will  talk 
until  thy  tire  is  over.  I  was  on  the  Moors.  A  fine  race  they  were, 
bating  always  their  religion.  Of  their  songs  thou  hast  probably 
heard  that  mournful  roundelay,  the  Loves  of  Gazul  and  Abindar- 
raez  ;  probably  listened  to  Tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  to  verses 
celebrating  the  tournaments  in  the  Bivarrambla.  Certainly,  thou 
„„„.  „,,^i^  icvitaio  vi  fciio  ixsuuuafcrus,  Bcimib&rm  nana,  UBLweeu  the 
Zegns  and  Abencerrages.  By  Sta.  Agnes  !  they  have  had  warriors 
fit  for  the  noblest  songs.     At  least,  father,  thou  knowest— "    He 
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stopped  abruptly,  while  a  lad  mounted  the  roof  and  approached 
them,  cap  in  hand. 

"Excellent  Senor,  so  it  please  thee,  my  master  hath  somewhat 
to  say  to  thee  in  his  chamber  below.  And" — crossing  himself  to 
Olmedo —  **  if  the  holy  father  will  remember  me  in  his  next  prayer, 
I  will  tell  him  that  Bemal  Diaz  is  looking  for  him." 

"Doth  thy  master  want  me  also  ? "  '  , 

**  That  is  Diaz's  message." 

*'  What  can  be  in  the  wind  now  ? "  asked  Alvarado,  mus- 
ingly?" 

"  Hadst  thou  asked  me  that  question — " 

**  Couldst  thou  have  answered  ?  Take  the  chance  !  What  doth 
thy  master  intend  ? " 

*•  Look,  Don  Pedro,  and  thou,  good  father,"  replied  the  page  ; 
"  look  to  the  top  of  yon  pile  so  ridiculously  called  a  temple 
of—" 

"Speak  it,  as  thou  lovest  me,"  cried  Alvarado. 

"  Wilt  thou  pronounce  it  after  me  ? " 

"That  will  I ;  though,  cierto,  I  will  not  promise  my  horse  if  I 
fail." 

"  HuitzilpotcMi,'*  ~aaid  the  bey,  slowly. 

"  The  saints  defend  us  !  "  exclaimed  the  knight,  crossing  him- 
self.    "Where  didst  thou  get  so  foul  a  name  ? " 

"Of  theDofia  Marina.  Well,  the  Senor  Heman,  my  master, 
designeth  visiting  those   towers,  and  seeing   what   honors  they 

hold."  '';  '' 

Olmedo's  countenance  became  unusually  gtave.  "  Holy  Mother, 
keep  his  temper  in  check,  that  nothing  rash  be  done  ! " 

Alvarado  received  the  news  diflferently.  "  Thou  art  a  good  boy, 
Orteguilla,"  he  said.  ^*  I  owe  thee  a  ducat.  Remind  me  of  the 
debt  when  next  thou  seest  me  with  gold.  Eapir  tu  Santo  I  Now 
will  [  take  the  rust  out  of  my  knees,  and  the  dull  out  of  my  head, 
and  the  spite  from  my  stomach  !  Now  will  I  give  my  sword,  that 
hath  hungered  so  long,  to  surfeit  on  the  heart-eaters  !  Bieii  Quisto  ! 
What  jargon  didst  thou  use  a  moment  ago  when  speaking  of  the 
temple?" 

"  JSuiteUpotchlij"  said  the  boy,  laughing. 

"  Murrain  take  the  idol,  if  only  for  his  name's  sake!  Come; 
we  shall  have  a  good  time." 

The  knight  turned  to  descend.  Orteguilla  caught  him  by  the 
mantle.     "  A  word,  Don  Pedro." 

"  Picaro  !    A  thousand  of  them,  quickly  !  " 

"  Thou  didst  promise  me  a  ducat—-" 

"Truly,  and  thou  shalt  have  it.  Only  wait  tfll  the  division 
Cometh,  and  thy  master  saith  to  me,  *  Take  thy  share.'  " 

"  Thou  hearest,  father  ?  " 
.     "How!    Dost  doubt  me?'* 
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The  boy  stepped  back.  "No.  Alvarado's  promise  is  good  against 
the  world.  But  doat  thou  not  think  the  Senor  Heman  will  attack 
the  temple  ? " 

^^Cierto,  with  horse,  foot,  guns,  Tlascalans,  and  all." 

"He  goeth  merely  on  a  visit,  and  by  invitation  of  Montezuma, 
the  king."  , 

Olmedo's  face  relaxed,  and  he  rubbed  his  hands  ;  but  the  captain 
said,  dismally,  "  By  invitation  !  Ficaro  !  Instead  of  the  ducat,  that 
for  thy  pews  ! "  And  he  struck  open-handedly  at  the  page,  but  with 
such  g6od-will  that  the  latter  gave  him  wide  margin  the  rest  of  the 
day. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ALVARADO  FINDS  THE   LTOHT   OF   THE   WORLD. 

There  was  a  bluster  of  trumpets  and  drums,  and  out  of  the  main 
gate  of  the  palace  in  which  he  was  lodged,  under  the  eyes  of  a  con- 
course of  spectators  too  vast  to  be  nearly  estimated,  Cortez  marched 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  Christians.  The  column  was  spirited, 
even  brilliant.  Gfood  steeds  had  improved  with  rest ;  while  good 
fare,  not  to  speak  of  the  luxury  of  royal  baths,  had  reconstituted 
both  footmen  and  riders.  At  the  head,  as  guides,  walked  four  com- 
missioners of  the  king, — stately  men,  gorgeous  in  escav^lles  and 
plumed  helms. 

"  The  Spaniards  were  full  of  glee,  vented  broad  exaggerations, 
and  manifested  the  abandon  I  have  seen  in  sailors  ashore  the  first 
time  after  a  long  voyage. 

"  Be  done,  good  horse  ! "  said  Sandoval  to  Motilla,  whose  |>lood 
warmed  under  the  outcry  of  trumpet  and  clarion.     "  Be  done  1 " 

Montejo  laughed.  "  Chide  her  not  f  She  feels  the  silver  on  her 
heels  as  a  fine  lady  the  ribbons  on  her  head." 

^^:  "No,"  said  Alvarado,  laying  his  lance  half  in  rest,  "  Motilla  is  a 
Christian,  and  the  scent  of  the  pagan  is  in  her  nostrils. " 

"  Up  with  thy  lance,  Sehor  Capitan  !  The  guides,  if  they  were  to 
look  back,  would  leave  us  without  so  much  as  good  day." 

"  Ciei-io,  thou'rt  right  !  But  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  impale 
two  of  them  at  once  !  " 

"  Such  thy  speculation  1  I  cannot  believe  thee.  I  have  been  thy 
comrade  too  long,"  said  Leon,  gravely. 

Alvarado  turned  curtly,  as  if  to  say,  "  Explain  thyself." 

"  The  gold  in  their  ears  and  on  their  wrists,  Senor, — ^there  wiere 
thine  eyes.  And  thou  didst  look  as  if  summing  up, — ear-rings, 
four  :  bracelets,  six  :  sundries,  three  :  total,  thirteen  onnces  pure. 
Confess  thee,  confess  thee  ! " 

The  laugh  was  loud  and  long. 
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I  have  already  given  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  tiangucz,  or  mar- 
ket, whither  Cortez.  by  requt^st,  was  first  conducted.  It  ia  suffi- 
cient to  say  now,  that  the  exhibition  of  the  jewellers  attracted  most 
attention  ;  in  front  of  their  booths  many  of  the  footmen  actually 
broke  ranks,  determined  to  satisfy  themselves  if  all  they  there  saw 
was  indeed  of  the  royal  metal.  Years  after,  they  vaunted  the 
si^ht  a»  aL>mething  surpassing  all  the  cities  of  Europe  could  dis- 
play. 

Cortez  occupied  himself  questioning  the  guides,  for  which  pur- 

Eose  Marina  was  brought  forward.  Nothing  of  importance  escaped 
im. 

At  one  of  the  comers,  while  the  interpreter  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  reply,  Cor»ez'  horse  suddenly  stopped,  startled  by  an  obstacle  in 
the  way.  Scarcely  a  lance-leugth  off,  pictures  of  terror,  stood  four 
slaves,  richly  liveried,  and  bearing  a  palanquin  crowned  by  a  green 
panache. 

*•  By  Our  Lady,  1  will  see  what  is  here  contained  ! " 

So  saying,  Alvarado  spurred  impetuously  forward.  The  guides 
threw  themselves  in  his  way  ;  he  nearly  rode  one  of  them  do^n  ; 
and  laughing  at  the  fright  of  the  slaves,  he  drew  aside  the  curtain 
of  the  carriage,  and  peered  in. 

"  Jem  r  he  cried,  dropping  the  cloth,  and  reining  his  horse 
back. 

"  j^ast  thou  the  fiend  there  ?    Or  only  a  woman  ?  "  asked  Oor- 

^h.    * 

"A  paragon,  an  houri,  your  excellency  !  What  a  rude  fellow  I 
have  been  !  She  is  frightened.  Come  hither,  Marina.  Say  to  the 
girl—" 

*'  Not  now,  not  now  !  "  said  Cortez,  abruptly.  "  If  she  is  pretty, 
thou  wilt  see  her  again." 

Alvarado  frowned. 

*'  What  !  angry  ?  "  continued  the  general.  "  Out  on  thee,  cap- 
tain !  P<>w  can  an  untaught  infidel,  though  paragon  and  houri, 
understand  knightly  phrases  ?  ]Vhat  the  merit  pf  an  apology  in 
her  eyes  ?     Pass  on  ! ' 

."  Perhaps  thou  'r^  right.  Stand  aside  {  Out  of  the  way  there  ! " 
And  as  if  to  ipake  amends,  he  cleared  a  passage  for  the  slaves  and 
jtheir  burdei?.. 

"  To  the  devil  all  of  ye  !  "  he  replied,  to  the  laughter  of  his  com- 
rades. ♦'  Ye  did  not  see  her,  nor  know  ye  if  she  is  old  or  young, 
Jtajridap  f»r  angel." 

JYom  the  market,  the  column  marched  back  to  the  great  temple, 
with  which,  as  it  rose,  broad  and  high,  like  a  terraced  hill,  between 
the  palace  they  occupied  and  the  sun  at  rising,  they  were  somewhat 
familiar.  Yet,  when  fairly  in  view  of  the  pile,  Cortez  called  Olme- 
do  to  his  side. 

*•  I  thank  thee.  Father  Bartolom6.  That  thou  art  near,  I  feel 
better.     A  good  surcoat  and  shield,  as  thou  knowest,  give  a  soldier 
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confidence  in  battle  ;  and  so,  as  I  come  nigh  yon  abomination,  full 
of  bloody  mysteries,  called  worship,  and  oarven  stones,  called  gods, 
—may  they  be  accursed  from  the  earth  !— I  am  pleased  to  make 
use  of  thee  and  thy  holiness.  Doubtless  the  air  of  the  place  is  thick 
with  sorceries  and  evil  charms  ;  if  so,  thy  crucifix  hath  more  of 
safe-guard  than  my  sword.  Ride  nearer,  father,  and  hearken,  that 
thou  niayest  answer  what  more  I  have  to  say.  Would  not  this  pile 
look  the  better  of  a  cross  upon  every  tower  ? '' 

"Thy  zeal,  my  son,  I  commend,  and  thy  question  strictly  hath 
but  one  answer,"  Olmedo  replied.  ♦*  The  impulse,  moreover,  is  t( 
do  at  once  what  thou  has  suggested.  Roll  away  a  stone,  and  in  it., 
bed  plant  a  rose,  and  the  blooming  will  be  never  so  sweet  ;  and  so, 
never  looketh  the  cross  so  beautiful  as  when  it  taketh  the  place  o^ 
an  idol.  And  for  the  conversion  of  heathen  the  Holy  Mother  caretL 
not  if  the  worship  be  under  Christian  dome  or  in  pagan  chamber." 

"  Say'st  thou  so  !  "  said  Cortpz,  checking  his  horse.  "  By  my 
conscience,  1  will  order  a  cross  !  " 

*'  Be  not  so  fast,  I  pray  you.  What  armed  hand  now  putteth  up, 
armed  hand  must  keep  ;  and  that  is  war.  May  not  the  good  end 
be  reached  without  such  resort  ?  In  my  judgment,  we  should  first 
consult  the  heathen  king.  How  knowest  tho  ',hat  he  is  not  already 
inclined  to  Christian  ways  ?    Let  us  ask  him.' 

Cortez  relaxed  the  rein  and  rode  on  convinced. 

Through  the  gate  of  the  cuatapantli,  amid  much  din  and  clangor, 
the  entire  column  entered  the  yard  of  the  temple.  On  a  pavement, 
glassy-smouth,  and  spotless  as  a  good  housewife's  floor,  the  horse- 
men disnaounted,  and  the  footmen  stood  at  rest.  Then  Cortez,  with 
his  captains  and  Marina,  approached  the  steps,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  some  pabas,  who  offered  to  carry  him  to  the  azoteaSj—A 
courtesy  he  declined  with  many  protestations  of  thanks. 

At  the  top,  under  a  green  canopy,  and  surrounded  by  courtiers 
and  attendants,  Montezuma  stood,  in  the  robes  of  a  priest,  and 
with  only  his  sceptre  to  indicate  his  royalty. 

"  You  have  my  welcome,  Malinche.  The  ascent  is  wearisome. 
Where  are  the  pabas  whom  1  sent  to  assist  you  1 " 

The  monarch's  simple  dignity  affected  his  visitors,  Cortez  as  much 
as  the  others. « 

"  1  accept  thy  welcome,  good  king,"  he  replied,  after  the  inter- 
pretation. *'  Assure  thyself  that  it  is  given  to  a  friend.  The  priests 
proffered  their  service  as  you  directed  ;  they  said  your  custom  was 
to  be  carried  up  the  steps,  which  I  grant  accords  with  a  sovereign, 
but  not  with  a  warrior,  who  should  be  superior  to  fatigue." 

To  favor  a  view  of  the  city,  which  was  after  a  while  suggested, 
thr  king  conducted  Cortez  to  the  southern  side  of  the  azoteas,  where 
were  also  presented  a  (n-eat  nart  nt  fh^  In-lf a  hnv/lorari  wifVi  wKUo 
towns,  and  the  valley  stretching  away  to  the  purple  sierras.  The 
train  followed  them  with  mats  and  stools,  and  erected  the  canopy 
to  intercept  the  sun  ;  and  thus  at  ease,  the  host  explained,  and  th§ 
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guest  listened.  Often,  during  the  descriptions,  the  monarch's  eyes 
rested  wistfully  on  his  auditor's  face  ;  what  he  sought,  we  can  ima- 
gine ;  but  well  I  ween  there  was  more  revelation  in  a  cloudy  sky 
than  in  that  bloodless  countenance.  The  demeanor  of  the  Spaniard 
was  courti'erly ;  he  failed  not  to  follow  every  gesture  of  the  royal 
hand  ;  and  if  the  meaning  of  what  he  heard  was  lost  because  of  the 
strange  language,  the  voice  was  not.  In  the  low,  sad  intonations, 
unmarked  by  positive  emphasis,  he  divined  more  than  the  speaker 
read  in  his  face,— a  soul  goodly  in  all  but  its  irresolution.  If  now 
and  then  the  grave  attention  relaxed,  or  the  eye  wandered  from  the 
point  indicated,  it  was  because  the  city  and' lake,  and  the  valley  to 
the  mountains,  were,  in  the  visitor's  mind,  more  a  military  problem 
than  a  picture  of  power  or  beauty. 

The  interview  was  at  length  interrupted.  Two  great  towers 
crowned  the  broad  azoteas  of  the  temple,  one  dedicated  to  Tezca', 
the  other  to  Huitzil'.  Out  of  the  door  of  the  latter  issued  a  pro- 
cession of  pabas,  preceded  by  boys  swinging  censers,  the  smoke  of 
which  was  sickening  sweet.  Tlijac,  the  teotuctli,  came  last,  walk- 
ing slowly,  bareheaded,  barefooted,  his  gown  trailing  behind  him, 
its  sleeves  and  front,  like  his  hands  and  face,  red  with  the  blood  of 
recent  sacrifice.  While  the  gloomy  train  gathered  about  the  aston- 
ished Christians,  the  heathen  pontiff,  as  if  unconscious  of  their 
presence,  addressed  himself  to  the  king.*  His  words  were  afterwards 
translated  by  Marina. 

"  To  your  application,  O  king,  there  is  no  answer.  What  you 
do  will  be  of  your  own  inspiration.  The  victims  are  removed  ;  the 
servants  of  the  god,  save  whom  you  see,  are  in  their  cells.  If  such 
be  thy  will,  the  chamber  is  ready  for  the  strangers," 

Montezuma  sat  a  moment  hesitant,  his  color  coming  and  going  ; 
then,  feeling  the  gaze  of  his  guest  upon  him,  he  arose,  and  said 
kindly,  but  with  dignity,  «*  It  is  well.  I  thank  you."  Turning  to 
Cortez,  he  continued,  "  If  you  will  go  with  me,  Malinche,  I  will 
show  you  our  god,  and  the  place  in  which  we  celebrate  his  worship. 
I  will  explain  our  religion,  and  you  may  explain  yours.  Only  give 
me  respect  for  respect. " 

Bowing  low,  Oortez  replied,  "  I  will  go  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
suffer  no  wrong  from  the  confidence.  The  hand  or  tongue  that  do- 
eth  grievance  to  anything  pertaining  to  thy  god  or  his  worship  shall 
repeat  it  never. "  The  last  sentence  was  spoken  with  a  raised  voice, 
and  a  glance  to  the  captains  around  ;  then,  observing  the  frowns 
with  which  some  of  them  received  the  notice,  he  added,  almost 
without  a  pause,  to  Olmedo,  "  What  saith  the  Church  of  Christ  ? " 

"  That  thou  hast  spoken  well,  for  this  time,**  answered  the  priest, 
kissing  the  crucifix  chained  to  his  girdle.  "Go  on.  I  will  so  with 
thee."  ^ 

Then  they  foUowed  the  king  into  the  sanctuary,  leaving  the  ko- 
tV/Ctli  and  his  train  on  the  c^zotms. 
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I  turn  gladly  from  that  horrible  chamber.     With  quite  as  mucl 
satisfaction,  I   turn  from  the  conversation  of  the  king  and  Oortez.| 
Not  even  the  sweet  voice  of  Marina  could  make  the  Aztec  theoyanvl 
clear,  or  the  Catholic  commentary  of  the  Spaniard  interesting. 

Alvarado  approached  the  turret  door  with  loathing.  Staggered 
by  the  stench  that  smote  him  from  within,  he  stopped  a  moment. 
Orteguilla,  the  page,  pulled  his  mantle,  and  said,  *'l  have  news  for 
thee.     Wilt  thou  hear?" 

**  Picaro  /  To-morrow,  if  the  Mother  doth  spare  me  so  long,  I 
will  give  thee  a  lash  for  every  breath  of  this  sin-laden  air  thou  mak- 
est  me  draw  with  open  mouth,  As  thou  lovest  life,  speak,  and  have 
done !  " 

"  What  if  I  bring  thee  a  message  of  lo'e  !  " 

"  If  thou  couldst  bring  me  such  a  message  from  a  comely  Chris- 
tian maiden,  I  would  kiss  thee,  lad." 

Orteguilla  held  out  an  exquisite  ramillete.  *'  Seest  thou  this  1 
If  thou  carest  and  wilt  follow  me,  I  will  show  thee  an  infidel  to 
swear  by  forever." 

"  Give  me  the  flowers,  and  lead  me  to  the  infidel.  If  thou  speak- 
est  truly,  thy  fortune  is  made  ;  if  thou  liest,  I  will  fling  thee  from 
the  temple." 

He  turned  from  the  door,  and  was  conducted  to  the  shade  of  the 
turret  of  Tezca'. 

"I  was  loiterii  ;  after  the  tall  priest,  the  one  with  the  bloody 
face  and  hands, — what  a  monster  he  is  !  "  said  the  page,  crossing 
himself, — "when  a  slave  came  in  my  way,  ofliBriug  some  flowers, 
and  making  signs.  I  spoke  to  him.  '  What  do  you  want  ? '  'Here 
is  a  message  from  the  princess  Nenetzin.'  *  Who  is  she  f '  '  Daugh- 
ter of  the  great  king. '  *  Well,  what  did  she  say? "  '  She  bade  me'' 
— and,  sehor  capitan,  these  are  almost  his  words, — '  she  bade  me 
give  these  flowers  to  one  of  the  teiUes,  that  he  might  give  them  to 
Tonatiah,  him  with  the  red  beard.'  I  took  the  present,  and  asked, 
'  Whas  does  the  princess  say  to  the  Tonatiah  ? '  '  Let  him  read  the 
flowers,'  the  fellow  answered.  I  remembered  then  that  it  is  a  cus- 
tom of  this  people  to  send  messages  in  that  form.  I  asked  him 
where  his  mistress  was  ;  he  told  me,  and  I  went  to  see  her." 

"  What  of  her  ?    Is  she  handsome  ? " 

"  Here  she  is  ;  judge  thou." 

"  Holy  Mother  !  'Tis  the  girl  I  so  frightened  on  the  street.  She 
is  the  pearl  of  the  valley,  the  light  of  the  world  ! "  exclauned  Alva- 
rado. "  Stay  thou,  sir  page.  Interpret  for  me.  I  will  speak  to 
her." 

'*  Simply,  then.  Thou  knQwest  I  am  not  so  good  an  Aztec  as 
Marina." 

Nenetzin  was  sitting  in  the  shade  of  the  turret.  Apart  several 
paces  stood  her  carriage- bearers.  Her  garments  of  finest  cotton, 
white  as  snow,  were  held  close  to  her  waist  by  a  green  sash.  Her 
omftitt^ts— necklace^  braoelets  and  anklets — were  of  gold,  enriched 
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by  chalchuites.  Softest  sandals  protected  her  feet ;  and  the  long 
scarf,  heavy  with  embroidery,  and  half  covering  her  face,  fell 
from  her  head  to  the  mat  of  scarlet  feathers  upon  which  she  was 
sitting. 

When  the  tall  Spaniard,  in  full  armor,  except  the  helmet,  stopped 
thus  suddenly  before  her,  the  large  eyes  dilated,  the  blood  left  her 
cheeks,  and  she  shrank  almost  to  the  roof.  Was  it  not  as  if  the 
dream,  so  strange  in  the  coming,  had  vitalized  its  subject,  and  sent 
it  to  her,  a  Fate  the  more  irresistible  because  of  its  peculiarities,— 
the  blue  eyes,  the  forehead  womanly  white,  the  hair  long  and  wav- 
ing, the  beard  dyed,  apparently,  in  the  extremest  brightness  of  the 
sun,— all  so  unheard  of  among  the  brown  and  olive  children  of  Ana- 
huao  ?  And  what  if  the  Fate  had  come  demandingly  ?  Refuse  ? 
Can  the  chrysalis,  joyous  in  the  beauty  of  wings  just  perfected, 
refuse  the  sun  ? 

The  cavalier  could  not  mistake  the  look  with  which  she  regarded 
him.  In  pity  for  her  fear,  in  admiration  of  her  beauty,  in  the  na- 
tive gallantry  of  his  soul,  he  knelt,  and  took  her  hand,  and  kissed 
It ;  then,  giving  it  back,  and  looking  into  her  face  with  an  expres- 
sion as  unmistakable  as  her  own,  he  said, — 

«'  My  beautiful  princess  must  not  be  afraid.  I  would  die  sooner 
than  harm  her." 

While  the  page  interpreted,  as  best  he  could,  the  captain  smiled 
so  winsomely  that  she  sat  up,  and  listened  with  a  smile  in  return. 
She  was  won,  and  shall  we  say  lost !  The  future  comes  rapidly  now 
to  answer  for  itself. 

"  Here  is  the  message,"  Alvarado  continued,  "  which  I  could 
not  read  ;  but  if  it  meant  to  tell  me  of  love,  what  better  can  I  than 
give  it  back  to  tell  the  same  story  for  me  ? " 

He  kissed  the  flowers,  and  laid  them  before  her.  Picking  them 
p,  she  said,  with  a  lauorh.  "  Toruttiah  i"  «-  "««♦ «  "'^'»  ^^^  •• 


is  a  poet, —  a  god  and  a 


up,  she  said,  with  a  laugh, 
poet. " 

He  heard  the  interpretation,  and  spoke  again,  without  relaxing 
his  ardent  gaze. 

"  J^aw  Christo  !  That  one  so  beautiful  should  be  an  infidel  !  She 
shall  not  be,— by  the  holy  sepulchre,  she  shall  not !  Here,  lad, 
take  oflF  the  chain  which  is  about  my  neck.  It  hath  an  iron  crucifix, 
the  very  same  my  mother— rested  be  her  soul !— gave  me,  with  her 
blessing  and  prayer,  what  time  1  last  bade  her  farewell.'* 

Orteguilla  look  oflF  the  chain  and  crucifix,  and  put  them  in  the 
cavalier's  hand. 

"  Will  my  beautiful  princess  deign  to  receive  these  gifts  from  me, 
her  slave  forever  1  And  in  my  presence  will  she  put  them  on  ?  And 
for  my  sake,  will  she  always  wear  them  ?  They  have  God's  bless- 
ing, which  cannot  be  better  beRtowed." 

Instead  of  laying  the  presents  down  to  be  taken  or  not,  this  time 
he  held  them  out  to  her  directly  ;  and  dhe  took  them,  and,  child- 
like, hung  them  aroiwd  her  neck.    In  th^  ftct,  the  sqarf  fell,  and 
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left  bare  her  head  aud  face.  He  saw  the  glowing  countenance,  and 
was  about  to  speak  further,  when  Orteguilla  stopped  him. 

"  Moderate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  Don  Pedro.  Look  at  the  hounds; 
they  are  closing  us  in.  The  way  to  the  turret  is  already  cut  oflF. 
Have  a  care,  I  pray  !  " 

The  tone  of  alarm  had  instant  effect. 

"How!  Cot  off,  say'st  thou,  lad?"  And  Alvarado  sprang 
up,  his  hand  upon  his  sword.  He  swept  the  circle  with  a  falcon's 
glance  ;  then  turning  once  more  to  the  girl,  he  said,  resuming  the 
tenderness  of  voice  and  manner,  "  By  what  name  may  I  know  my 
love  hereafter  ? " 

"  Nenetz-n, — the  princess  Nenetzin." 

"  Then  farewell,  Nenetzin.  Ill  betide  the  man  or  fortune  that 
keepeth  thee  from  me  hereafter  !  May  I  forfeit  life,  and  the  Holy 
Mother's  love,  if  I  see  thee  not  again  !    Farewell." 

He  kissed  his  mailed  han#to  her,  and,  facing  the  army  of  scowl- 
ing pabas,  strode  to  thdm,  and  through  their  circle,  with  a  laugh  of 
knightly  scorn. 

At  the  door  of  the  turret  of  Huitzil'  he  said  to  the  page,  '•  The 
love  of  yon  girl,  heathen  no  longer,  but  Christiaii.  by  the  cross  she 
weareth, — her  love,  and  the  brightness  of  her  presence,  for  the 
foulness  and  sin  of  the  devil's  den, — what  an  exchange  !  Valgame 
Dio8  !   Thou  shalt  have  the  ducat.    She  is  the  glory  of  the  world  ! " 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE   IRON  OBOSS. 


*'  My  lord  Maxtla,  go  see  if  there  be  none  coming  this  way  now." 

And  while  the  chief  touched  the  ground  with  his  palm,  the  king 
added,  as  to  himself,  and  impatiently,  <*  Surely  it  is  time." 

"Of  whom  speak  you?"  asked  Cuitlahua,  standing  by.  Only 
the  brother  would  have  so  presumed. 

The  monarch  looked  into  the  branches  of  the  oypress-tree  above 
him ;  he  seemed  holding  the  words  in  ear,  while  he  followed  a 
thought. 

They  were  in  the  grove  of  Chapultepeo  at  the  time.  About  them 
were  the  famous  trees,  i*pparently  old  as  the  hill  itself,  with  trunks 
so  massive  that  they  had  likeness  to  things  of  cunning  labor, 
products  of  some  divine  art.  The  sun  touched  them  here  and 
there  with  slanting  j^ellow  rays,  by  contrast  deepening  the  shadows 
that  purpled  the  air.  From  the  gnarled  limbs  tiL\e  gray  moss 
drooped,  like  listless  drapery.  Nesting  birds  sang  from  the  t-OD- 
most  boughs,  and  parrots^  flitting  to  and  fro,  lit  the  gloaming  wi^ 
transient  gleams  of  scarlet  and  gold :  yet  the  effect  of  the  place  was 
mysterious  ;  the  hush  of  the  solitude  softened  refleotion  into  dreiuQ- 
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ing  ;  the  silence  was  a  solemn  presence  in  which  speech  sunk  to  a 
whisper,  and  laughter  would  have  been  profanation.  In  such 
primeval  temples  men  walk  with  Time,  as  in  paradise  Adam  walked 
with  God. 

"  T  am  waiting  for  the  lord  Hualpa,"  the  king  at  last  replied, 
turning  his  sad  eyea  to  his  brother's  face. 

*'  Hualpa ! "  said  Ouitlahua,  marvelling,  as  well  he  might,  to 
find  the  great  king  waiting  for  the  merchant's  son,  so  lately  a 
simple  hunter. 

"  Yes.  He  serves  me  in  an  aflfair  of  importance.  His  appoint- 
ment was  for  noon  ;  he  tarries,  1  fear,  in  the  city.  Next  time  I 
will  choose  an  older  messenger. " 

The  manner  of  the  explanation  was  that  of  one  who  has  in  mind 
something  of  which  he  desires  to  speak,  yet  doubts  the  wisdom  of 
speaking.  So  the  caciquo  seemed  to  understand,  for  he  relapsed 
into  silence,  while  the  monarch  again  lm>ked  upwards.  Was  the 
object  he  studied  in  the  sky  or  in  his  heart  i 

Maxtla  returned  ;  saluting,  he  said,  "  The  lake  is  thronged  with 
canoes,  O  king,  but  none  Come  this  way." 

The  sadness  of  tho  royal  face  deepened. 

**  Montezuma,  my  brother,"  said  Ouitlahua. 

"Well." 

"  Give  me  a  moment's  audience. 

"  Certainly.  The  laggard  comes  not ;  the  rest  of  the  day  is 
yours."  And  to  Maxtla  he  said,  "  In  the  palace  are  the  queens, 
and  the  princesses  Tula  and  Nenetzia.     Inform  them  that  I  am 

mmg."       ^ 

When  the  chief  was  gone,  the  monarch  turned  to  Ouitlahua, 
smiling  :  '« Yes,  the  rest  of  the  day  is  yours,  and  the  night  also  ; 
for  I  must  wait  for  the  merchant's  son  ;  and  our  mother,  were  she 
here,  would  say  it  was  good  of  you  to  share  my  waiting." 

The  pleasantry  and  the  tender  allusion  were  hardly  observed  by 
the  cacique.  *'  I  wished  to  call  your  attention  to  Iztlil',  the  Tezcu- 
can,"  he  said  gravely. 

* '  Iztlil'  ?  what  of  him  now  ? " 

"Trouble.  What  else  cAn  come  of  him?  Last  night  at  the 
house  of  Xoli,  the  Ohaloan,  he  drank  too  much  pulque,  quarrelled 
with  the  good  man's  guests,  and  abused  everybody  loyal, — abused 
you,  my  brother.  I  sent  a  servant  to  watch  him.  You  must  know 
— if  not,  you  should— that  all  Tenochtitlan  believes  the  Tezcuoan 
to  be  in  adliance  with  Malinche  and  his  robbers. 

*'  Robbers  !"  said  Montezuma,  starting. 

The  eacique  went  on.  "That  he  has  corresponded  with  the 
Tlascalans  is  well  understood.  Only  last  night  he  spoke  of  a  con- 
fedefacy  of  tribes  and  cities  to  overturn  the  Simpire."^ 

*•  Gk)©B  he  BO  far  ?  "  exclaimed  the  king  now  very  attentive. 

"  He  is  a  traitor !  "  replied  Ouitlahua  emphatically.  "  So  I  sent 
a  servant  to  follow  him.    From  the  Ohaloan\  he  was  seen  go  to  the 
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gates  of  the  palace  of  Axaya'.  Malinche  received  him.  He  is 
there  now." 

The  two  were  silent  awhile,  the  cacique  observing  the  king,  the 
king  gazing  upon  the  ground. 

"  Well,"  said  the  latter  at  length,  «'  is  that  all  ] " 

"  Is  it  not  enough  1 " 

"  You  are  right  He  must  be  arrested.  Keep  close  watch  on 
the  gates  of  the  palace  and  upon  his  coming  out,  seize  him,  and 
put  him  safely  away  in  the  temple." 

"  But  if  he  come.'  nt      ut  ? " 

"To-morrow,  at  r  oon,  if  he  be  yet  within,  go  to  Malinche  and 
demand  him.     Here  is  your  authority." 

At  that,  the  monarch  took  from  a  finger  of  his  left  hand  a  ring  of 
gold;  set  with  an  oval  green  malachite,  on  which  his  likeness  was 
exquisitely  cut. 

"But,"  said  the  other,  while  the  royal  hand  was  outstretched, 
"  if  Malinche  refuses  your  demand  ?  " 

"  Then — then — "  And  the  speaker  paused  so  long  thaw  his 
indecision  was  apparent.  *  .  t 

'♦  Behind  the  refusal,— see  you  what  lies  there  ?  "  asked  Cuitla- 
hua,  bluntly. 

The  king  reflected. 

"  Is  it  not  war  ? "  the  cacique  persisted. 

The  hand  fell  down,  and  closed  upon  the  signet. 

"  The  demand  is  just,  and  will  not  be  refused.  Take  the  ring, 
my  brother  ;  we  will  at  least  test  Malinche's  disposition.  Say  to 
him  that  the  lord  Iztlil'  is  a  traitor  ;  that  he  is  conspiring  against 
me  ;  and  that  I  require  his  person  for  punishment.  So  say  to  him ; 
but  go  not  yet.  The  messenger  I  await  may  bring  me  something  to 
make  your  mission  unnecessary." 

The  cacique  smiled  grimly.  "  If  the  Tezcucan  is  giiilty;  so  is 
Malinche,"  he  said.     "  Is  it  well  to  tell  him  what  you  know  ? " 

•'  Yes.  lie  will  then  be  careful  ;  at  least  he  will  not  be  de- 
ceived." 

'* Be  it  so,"  said  Ouitlahua,  taking  the  ring.  "I  will  bring  you 
his  answer  ;  then — " 

"Well?" 

"  Bear  with  me,  O  king.  The  subject  I  now  wish  to  speak  of  is 
a  tender  one,  though  I  know  not  why.  To  win  the  good-will 
of  the  Tezcucan,  was  not  Guatamozin,  our  nephew,  banished  the 
city?" 

"Well?" 

"Now  that  the  Tezcucan  is  lost,  why  should  not  the  'tzin  return  ? 
He  ii  a  happy  man,  O  my  brother,  who  di30overs  an  enemy;  happier 
is  he  who,  at  the  same  time,  diticuVurB  a  friend." 

Montezuma  studied  the  cacique's  face,  then,  with  his  eyes  upon 
the  ground,  walked  on.  Ouitlahua  went  with  him.  Past  the  great 
trees,  under  the  gray  moss,  up  the  hill  to  the  summit,  and  along  the 
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summit  to  the  verge  of  the  rooky  bluff,  they  went.  At  the  king's 
side,  when  he  stopped,  was  a  porphyritic  rock,  bearing,  in  bas-relief, 
his  own  image,  and  that  of  his  father.  Below  him,  westwardly, 
spread  the  placid  lake ;  above  it,  the  setting  sun ;  in  its  midst,  a 
fair  child  on  a  fair  mother's  breast,  Tenochtitlan. 

•*  See !  a  canoe  goes  swiftly  round  you  chinampay  now  it  outstrips 
its  neighbors,  and  turns  this  way.  flow  the  slaves  bend  to  the 
paddles !     My  laggards  at  last !  " 

The  king,  while  speaking,  rubbed  his  hands  gleefully.  For  the 
time,  Cuitlahua  and  his  question  were  forgotten. 

"  The  lord  Hualpa  has  company,"  observed  the  brother,  quietlv. 

"Yes.     lo'."  '^        ' 

Another  spell  of  silence,  during  which  both  watched  the  canoe. 

"Come,  let  us  to  the  palace.  Lingering  here  is  useless."  And 
with  another  look  to  the  city  and  lake,  and  a  last  one  at  the  speed- 
ing vessel,  yet  too  far  off  to  be  identified,  the  king  finally  turned 
away.     And  Guatamozin  was  still  an  exile. 

Tecalco  and  Acatlan,  the  queens,  and  Tula,  and  their  attendants, 
sittiBg  on  the  azoteas  of  the  ancient  house,  taking  the  air  of  the  de- 
clining day,  arose  to  salute  the  monarch  and  his  brother.  The 
latter  took  the  hand  of  each,  saying,  "  The  gods  of  our  fathers  be 
good  to  you."  Tula's  forehead  he  touched  with  his  lips.  His 
countenance,  like  his  figure  and  nature,  Indian  in  type,  softened 
somewhat  under  her  glance.  He  knew  her  sorrow,  and  in  sym- 
pathy thought  of  the^tzin,  and  of  the  petition  in  his  behalf,  as  yet 
unanswered. 

"  All  are  not  here,  one  is  absent,— Nenetzin.  Where  is  she  ?  I 
may  not  sleep  well  without  hearing  her  laugh  once  more." 

Acatlan  said,  "You  are  very  good,  my  lord,  to  remember  my 
child.     She  chose  to  remain  below." 

"  She  is  not  sick,  I  hope." 

"  Not  sick,  yet  not  well." 

"Ah !  the  trouble  is  of  the  mind,  perhaps.     How  old  is  she  now. " 

**  Old  enough  to  be  in  love,  if  that  is  your  meaning." 

Cuitlahua  smiled.  "  That  is  not  a  sickness,  but  a  happiness ;  so, 
at  least,  the  minstrels  say." 

"  What  ails  Nenetzin  ? "  asked  the  king. 

Acatlan  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  hesitated. 

"Speak!    What  ails  her  ? " 

*^  I  hardly  know.    She  hardly  knows  herself,"  the  queen  answer- 
««d-     "  If  I  am  to  believe  what  she  tells  me,  the  lord  Cuitlahua  is 
right;  she  is  in  love." 

"  With  Tula,.  I  suppose,"  said  the  king,  laughing. 

"  Would  it  were  !    She  says  her  lover  is  called  Tonatiah.     Much 

wrought  by  magic.     She  is  not  herself.     When  did  Malinohe  go  to 
the  temple?"  '^ 

' '  Four  days  ago,"  the  king  replied. 
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"  Well,  the  UuU  met  h«r  there,  and  spoke  to  her,  and  gave  her  a 
present.  Since  that,  like  a  child,  she  has  done  little  else  than  play 
with  the  trinket."  f  A   rr 

Montezuma  became  interested.  He  seated  himMlf  and  asked, 
*'  You  said  the  spell  proceeds  from  the  present :  why  do  you 
think  so  ? " 

'  *  The  giver  sadd  the  gift  was  a  symbol  of  his  religion,  and  who- 
ever wore  it  became  of  his  faith,  and  belonged  to  his  god."        .„| 

**■  Mictlan  ! "  muttered  Ouitlahua. 

*'  Strange  !  what  ie  the  thing  ? "  the  king  persisted.  /    ' 

"SomeUiing  of  uo^pwn  metal,  white,  l^e  silver,  abovt  a  hand 
in  length,  and  attached  to  a  chain." 

' '  Of  unknown  n)uetal,-r^a  syn^bol  of  religion  !  Where  is  the  mar- 
vel now  ? " 

''  Around  the  child's  neck,  where  I  believe  it  has  been  since  she 
came  from  the  temple.  Once^Bhe  allowed  me  to  see  if  I  could  tell 
what  the  metal  was,  but  only  for  a  moment,  and  then  her  eyes  never 
quit  me.  She  sits  hours  by  herself,  with  the  bauble  clasped  in  both 
hands,  and  sighs,  and  mopes,  and  has  no  interest  in  what  used^to 
please  her  most." 

The  king  mused  awhile.  The  power  of  the  strangers  was  very 
great ;  what  if  the  gift  was  the  secret  of  the  power? 

* '  Go,  Acatlan,"  he  said, ''  and  call  Nenetzin.  See  that  she  brings 
the  charm  with  tier." 

Then  he.  arose  and  began  moodily  to  walk.  Ouitlahua  talked 
with  Tecalco  and  Tula.  The  hour  was  very  pleasant.  The  sun, 
lingering  above  the  horizon,  poured  a  flood  of  brillance  upon  the 
hill  and  palace,  and  over  t}ie  flowers,  trailing  vines,  and  dwarfed 
palm  and  banana  trees,  with  which  the  azoteas  was  provided. 

Upcn  the  return  of  the  queen  with  Nenetzin,  the  king  resumed 
his  seat.  The  girl  kuelt  before  him.  Her  face  very  pale,  her  ^yes 
full  of  tears.  So  lately  a  child,  scarce  a  woman,  yet  so  weighted 
with  womanly  griefs,  the  father  could  not  view  her  exjcept  with 
compassion  ;  so  he  raised  her,  and,  holding  her  haufl,  said,  "  What 
is  this  I  hear,  Nenetzin  !  Yesterday  I  was  thinking  of  sending  yon 
to  school.  Nowadays  lovers  are  very  exacting  ;  they  require  of 
their  sweethearts  knowledge  as  well  as  beauty  ;  but  you  outrun  my 
plans,  you  have  a  lover  already.     Is  it  so  ?  " 

Nenetzin  looked  down,  blushing. 

''  And  no  coir:aoa  lover^  either,"  oontinued  .the  king.  ''  Not  a 
't'4in,  or  a  caciqo^;  or  a  governor  ;  nq|)  a  lord  or  a  prince, —  a  god  ? 
Brave  child" 

Still  Nenetzin  was  silent. 

"You  cannot  call  your  lover,  l>y  ipiame,  nor  ispeak  to  him  in  his 

1ft.TiCTiiniya  ?  HQ?  rtaw    lin  anQa.lr    ^jn    vOH    in    '^'QlirS.       T'allrincr    Kv    tntma. 

must  be  tedious  for  the  uses  of  love,  which  I  understand  to  be  but 
another  name  for  impatience  ;  yet  you  are  far  advanced  ;  you  have 
seen  your  beloved,  talked  with  him,  and  received — what  ?  " 
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Nenetzin  clasped  the  iron  orosa  npon  her  breast  firmly, — not  as  a 
good  Catholic,  seeking  its  protection  ;  for  she  would  have  laid  the 
same  hands  on  Alvarado  rather  than  Christ, — and  for  the  first 
time  she  looked  in  the  questioner's  face  straight  and  fearlessly.  A 
moment  he  regarded  hur  ;  in  the  moment  his  smile  faded  away ; 
and  for  her  it  came  never  again — never. 

"  Give  me  what  you  have  there,"  he  said  sternly,  extending  his 
hand. 

''  It  is  but  a  simple  present,"  she  said,  holding  back. 

"  No,  it  has  to  do  with  religion,  and  that  not  of  our  fathers." 

"  It  is  mine,"  she  persisted,  and  the  queen  mother  turned  pale 
at  si&rht  of  her  firmnens. 

"  The  child  is  bewitched,"  interposed  Cuitlahua. 

"  And  for  that  I  should  have  the  symbol.     Obey  me,  or — " 
/  Awed  by  the  look,  now  dark  with  anger,  Nenetzin  took  the  chain 
I  from  her  neck,  and  put  the  cross  i»  his  hand.     **  There  1    I  pray 
/  you,  return  them  to  me." 

Now,  the  cross,  as  a  religious  symbol,  was  not  new  to  the  mon- 
arch ;  in  Oozuinel  it  was  an  object  of  worship  ;  in  Tabasco  it  had 
been  reverenced  for  ages  as  emblematic  of  the  God  of  Rain  ;  in 
Palenque,  the  Palmyra  of  the  new  world,  it  is  sculptured  on  the 
fadeless  walls,  and  a  child  held  up  to  adore  it  (in  the  same  picture) 
proves  its  holv  character  :  it  was  not  new  to  the  heathen  king  ;  but 
the  cross  of  Christ  was  ;  and  singularly  enough,  he  received  the 
latter  ft>r  the  first  time  with  no  thought  of  saving  virtues,  but  as  a 
problem  in  metallurgy. 

"To-morrow  1  will  send  the  trinkets  to  tha  jewellers,"  he  said, 
after  dose  examination.  "They  shall  try  ihem  in  the  fire. 
Strange,  indeed,  if,  in  all  my  dominions,  they  do  not  find  whereof 
they  are  made. " 

He  was  about  to  pass  the  symbol  to  Maxtla,  when  a  messenger 
1  came  up,  and  announced  the  lord  Hualpa  and  the  prince  lo'.     In- 
Istantly  the  cross,  and  Nenetzin,  and  her  tears  and  troubles,  van- 
1  ished  out  of  his  mind. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


THE  0H&I8TIANS  IN  THE  TOILS. 


"  Let  the  aaofeas  be  cleared  of  all  but  my  family.     You,  my  bro- 
ther,  will  remain." 


<   So  saying,  tUe  king  arose,  and  began  walking  again.     As  he  did 

iU).    t.hA  AP/WIB  Blu>n...>l    ftu^ni    Vtio  £>i»«.<»_      ..nJ  ^^11     — : i U_ 1..  . 

'i  the  roof.     Nont^rzinepiang  forward  and  picked  the  symbol  up. 
©     "  Nowi  call  the  messengers." 


'  «/iyo(/f  1)1 
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When  the  chief  was  gone,   the  monarch  stepped  to  Cuitlahua, 
and,  laying  a  hand  upon  his  arm,  said,   "At  last,  O  brother,  at- 
last !    The  time  so  long  prayed  for  is  come.     The  enemy  is  in  the 
snare,  and  he  is  mine.     So  the  god  of  our  fathers  has  promised. 
The  messengers  bring  me  his  permission  to  make  war. " 

"  At  last  !  Praised  beHuitzil' !  "  exclaimed  Cuitlahua,  with  up- 
raised hands  and  eyes. 

'•  Praised  be  Huitzil' !  "  cried  Tula,  with  equal  fervor. 

"Malinche  began  his  march  to'  Tenochtitlan  against  my  orders, 
which,  for  a  purpose,  I  afterwards  changed  to  invitation.  Since 
tl^at,  my  people,  my  army,  the  lords,  the  pabas,  the  Empire,  have 
iif^braided  me  for  weakness.  I  only  bided  my  time,  and  the  assent 
of  Huitzil' .  And  the  result  ?  The  palace  of  Axaya'  shall  be  the 
tomb  of  the  insolent  strangers." 

As  he  spoke,  the  monarch's  bosom  swelled  with  the  old  warrior 
spirit. 

'*  Ton  would  have  had  me  go  meet  Malinche,  and  in  the  open 
field  array  my  people  to  be  trodden  down  by  his  beasts  of  war. 
Now,  ours  is  the  advantage.  We  will  shut  him  in  with  walls  of 
men  as  well  as  of  houses.  Over  them  he  may  ride,  but  the  first 
bridge  will  be  the  end  of  his  journey  ;  it  will  be  raised.  Mictlan 
take  our  legions,  if  they  cannot  conquer  him  at  last !  " 

He  laughed  scornfully. 

"  In  the  temples  are  seventy  thousand  fighting  men,  gathered 
unknown  to  all  but  Tlalac.  They  are  tired  of  their  prison,  and  cry 
for  freedom  and  battle.  Two  other  measiires  taken,  and  the  war 
begins, — only  two.  Malinche  has  no  stores  ;  he  is  dependent  upon 
me  for  to-morrow's  bread.  What  if  I  say,  not  a  grain  of  com,  not 
a  mouthful  of  meat  shall  pass  his  palace  gate  ?  As  to  the  other 
step, — what  if  I  bid  you  raise  the  bridges  ?  What  then  ?  His 
beasts  must  starve  ;  so  must  his  people,  unless  they  c&u  fly.  Let 
him  use  his  engines  of  fire  ;  the  material  he  serves  them  with  can- 
not last  always,  so  that  want  will  silence  them  also.  The  measures 
depend  on  my  word,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  Huitzil',  I  will 
speak,  and — " 

*'  When  ? "  asked  Ouitlahua,  earnestly; 

"  To-morrow—" 

"The  day,— O  my  kingly l)rother  ! — the  day  will  be  memorable 
in  Anahuac  forever !  " 

The  monarch's  eye  flashed  with  evil  fire.  "  It  shall  be  so.  Part 
of  the  invaders  will  not  content  me  ;  none  shall  escape, — not  one  ! 
in  the  world  shall  not  one  be  left ! " 

All  present  listened  eagerly.  Nenetzin  alone  gave  no  sign  of 
feeling,  though  she  heard  every  word. 

table  tiequen.  InsteMl  of  helms,  they  wore  broad  bands,  orna- 
mented with  plumes  and  brilliukts.  At  their  backs  hung  their 
shields.    'The  prince,  proud  and  happy,  kissed  his  mother's  hand, 
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and  nodded  to  the  tistera.  Hualpa  went  to  the  king,  and  knelt  in 
salute. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  since  noon,"  said  Montezuma,  coldly. 

"  We  pray  3rour  pardon,  O  king,  good  master.  The  fault  was 
not  ours.  Since  yesterday  at  noon  we  have  not  ate  or  drank  or 
-  slept :  neither  have  we  been  out  of  the  great  temple,  except  to  em- 
bark and  come  here,  which  was  with  all  possible  speed. " 

* '  It  is  well !    Arise  !    What  say  the  gods  ?  " 

Every  ear  was  strained  to  hear.^ 

"  We  followed  your  orders  in  all  things,  O  king.  In  the  temple 
we  found  the  teotiictli,  and  the  pabas  of  the  city,  with  many  from 
Tezcuco  and  Oholula." 

'<  Saw  you  Mualox,  of  the  old  CH  of  QuetiaP  ?" 

"  Mualox  was  not  there." 

The  king  waved  his  hand. 

<' We  presented  ourselves  to  the  teoluctli,  and  gave  him  your 
message ;  in  proof  of  our  authority,  we  showed  him  the  signet, 
which  we  now  return." 

The  seal  was  taken  in  silence. 

"In  presence,  then,  of  all  the  pabas,  the  sacrifices  were  begun. 
I  counted  the  victims, — nine  hundred  in  all.  The  afternoon  and 
night,  and  to-day,  to  the  time  of  our  departure,  the  service  lasted. 

IlThe  sound  of  prayer  from  the  holy  men  was  unintermitted  and 
loud.     I  looked  once  to  the  palace  of  Axaya',  and  saw  the  a»oteas 
crowded  with  the  strangers  and  their  Tlaaoalans." 
The  king  and  the  lord  Cuitluhua  exchanged  glances  of  satisfac- 
tion. 
"At  last  the  labors  of  the  teotucUi  were  rewarded.     I  saw  him 
tear  a  heart  from  a  victim's  breast,  and  study  the  signs ;  then,  with 
a  loud  C17,  he  ran  and  flung  the  heart  into  the  fire  before  the  altar 
of  HuitzU'  ;  and  all  there  joined  in  the  cry,  which  was  of  rejei^g, 
and  washed  their  hands  in  the  blood.     The  holy  man  then  came  to 
me,  and  said,. '  Say  to  Montezuma,  the  wise  king,  that  ^uitzil',  the 
Supreme  God)  has  answered,  and  bids  him  begin  the  war.     Say  to 
him,  also,  to  be  of  cheer  ;  for  the  land  shall  be  delivered  from  the 
strangers,  and  the  strangers  shall  be  d^ivered  to  him,  in  trust  for 
the  god.'    Then  he  stood  in  the  door  of  the  sanctuary,  and  made 
proclamation  of  the  divine  will.     And  that  was  all,  O  king." 
"To  Huitzil'  be  the  praise  !"  exclaimed  the  king,  piously. 
"  And  to  Montezuma  the  glory  ! "  said  Ouitlahua. 
And  the  queens  and  Tula  kissed  the  monarch's  hand,  and  at  his 
feet  lo'  knelt,  and  laid  his  shield,  saying, — 
**  A  favor,  O  king,  a  favor  ! " 
"Well." 


' '  Tjsi.  net  tsi'^  vfBSPB  be  ccuntdd,  bii^ 
the  sacred  war.'' 
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And  Ouithihtta  iwent  to  the  auppiiani^  and  li^id  a  hand  upon  his 
head,  and  said,  his  massive  leatures  glowing  with  honest , pride, 
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brother,  well  spoken.     The  blood  and 
.  spirit  or  our  race  win  survive  us.     I,  the  oldest,  rejoice,  and,  ?nth 
the  youngest,  pray  ;  give  us  each  to  do  a  warrior's  part. " 

Brighter  grew  the  monarch's  eyes. 

"  T6ur  will  be  done,"  he  said  to  lo'.  "  Arise  ! "  Then  looking 
toward  the  sun,  he  added,  with  majestic  fervor,  "  The  inspiration 
is  from  you,  O  holy  gods  !  strengthen  it,  I  pray,  and  help  him  in 
the  way  he  would  go. "  A  moment  after,  he  turned  to  Guitlahua, 
"  My  brother,  have  your  wish  also.  1  give  you  the  command.  You 
hpve  my  signet  already.  To-morrow  the  di  im  of  Huitzil'  will  be 
beaten.  At  the  sound,  let  the  bridges  next  the  palace  of  Axaya'  on 
all  ih«  causeways  be  taken  up.  Close  the  market  to  nisrht.  Sup- 
plies for  oiio  day  more  Malinche  raav  have,  and  that  is  all.  Around 
the  teocalliSf  in  hearing  of  a  shell,  are  ten  thousand  wariors  ;  take 
them,  and,  after  the  beating  of  the  drum,  see  that  the  strangers 
come  not  out  of  the  pal'ice,  and  that  nothing  goes  through  its  gates 
for  them.  But  until  the  signal,  let  there  be  friendship  and  perfect 
peace.  And" — he  looked  l^round  slowly  and  solemnly— "what  I 
have  here  spoken  is  between  ourselves  and  the  gods." 

And  Guitlahua  knelt  and  kissed  his  hand,  in  token  ot  loyalty. 

While  the  scene  was  pasuing,  as  the  only  one  present  not  of  the 
royal  family,  Hualpa  stood  by,  with  downcast  eyes  ;  and  as  he  lis- 
tened to  the  brave  words  of  the  king,  involving  so  mnch  of  weal  or 
woe  to  the  realm,  he  wondered  at  ^the  fortune  which  had  brought 
him  such  rich  confidence,  not  as  the  slow  result  of  years  of  ser- 
vice, but,  as  it  were,  in  a  day.  Suddenly,  the  monarch  turned  to 
him. 

"  Thanks  are  not  enouafh,  lord  Hualpa,  for  the  report  you  bring. 
As  a  messenger  between  me  and  the  mighty  Huitzil',  you  shall  have 
reason  to  rejoice  with  us.  Lands  and  rank  you  have,  and  a  palace  ; 
now," — ^a  smile  broke  through  his  seriousness,— **  now  I  will  give 
you  a  wife.  Here  she  is."  And  to  the  amazement  of  all,  he  point- 
ed to  Nenetzin.  *'  A  wild  bird,  by  the  Sun  !  What  say  you,  lord 
Hualpa?  Is  she  not  beautiful  !  Yet,"  he  became  grave  in  an  instant, 
"*!  warn  you  that  she  is  self-willed,  and  spoiled,  and  now  suffers 
from  a  distemper  which  she  fancies  to  be  love,  f  warn  you,  lest  oneof 
the  enemy,  of  whom  we  were  but  now  talking,  lure  her  from  you,  as 
he  seems  to  have  lured  her  from  us  and  our  gods.  To  save  her,  and 
place  her  in  good  keeping,  as  well  as  to  bestow  a  proper  reward,  I 
will  give  her  to  you  for  wife." 

Tecalco  looked  at  Acatlan,  who  governed  her  feelings  well ;  pos- 
sibly she  was  satisfied,  for  the  waywardness  of  the  girl  had,  of  late, 
caused  her  anxiety,  while,  if  not  a  prince,  like  Cacama,  Hualpa  was 
young,  brave,  handsome,  ennobled,  and,  as  the  proposal  itself  prov- 
ed, on  the  high  road  to  princely  honors.  Tula  openly  rejoiced  ;  so 
did  loV  The  lord  Guitlahua  was  indifferent ;  his  new  command,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  morrow,  so  absorbed  him  that  a  betrothal  or  a 
weddiiig  was  a  trifle.  As  for  Hualpa,  it  was  as  if  the  flowery  land  of 
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the  Aztec  heaven  had  opened  around  him.  He  was  speechless  ;  hut 
in  the  step  half  taken,  his  flushed  face,  his  quick  hreathing,  Nenet- 
zin  read  all  he  could  have  said,  and  more  ;  and  so  be  waited  a  sign 
from  her,  —a  sign,  though  but  a  glance  or  motion  of  the  lip  or  hand. 
Ami  she  gave  him  a  smile, — not^ke  that  the  bold  Spaniard  received 
on  the  temple,  nor  warm,  as  if  prompted  by  the  loving  soul,— a 
smile,  witnessed  by  all  present,  and  by  all  acceptec'  as  her  expres- 
sion of  assent. 

"  I  will  «3five  her  to  you  for  wife,"  the  monarch  repeated,  slowly 
and  distinctly,  "  This  is  the  betrothal ;  the  wedding  shall  be  when 
the  war  is  over,  when  not  a  white-faced  stranger  is  left  in  all  my 
domain." 

While  yet  he  spoke,  Nenetzin  ran  to  her  mother,  and  hid  her  face 
in  her  bosom. 

*' Listen  further,  lord  Haulpa,"  said  the  king.  ^*  In  the  great 
business  of  to-morrow  I  give  you  a  part.  At  daylight  return  to  the 
temple,  and  remain  there  in  the  turret  where  hanga  the  drum  of 
Huitzil'.  lo'  will  come  to  you  about  noon,  with  my  command  ; 
then,  if  such  be  its  effect.  With  your  own  hand  give  the  signal  for 
which  the  lord  Ouitlahua  will  be  waiting.  Strike  so  as  to  be  heard 
by  the  city,  and  by  the  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  lake.  Afterwards, 
with  lo'  go  to  the  lord  Ouitlahua.  Here  is  the  signet  again.  The 
teottieUi  may  want  proof  of  your  authority." 
Hualpa,  kneeling  to  receive  the  seal,  kissed  the  monarch's  hand. 
"  And  now,"  the  latter  said,  addressing  himself  to  Ouitlahua, 
"  the  interview  is  ended.  Yon  have  much  to  do.  Go.  The  gods 
keep  you." 

Hualpa,  at  last  released,  went  and  paid  homage  to  his  betrotber), 
and  was  made  still  more  happy  by  her  words,  and  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  queens. 

Tula  alone  lii^rered  at  the  king's  side,  her  large  eyes  fixed  ap- 
pealingly  on  his  face. 

•'  What  now,  Tula  ? "  he  asked,  tenderly. 

And  she  answered,  "  You  have  need,  O  king  and  good  father,  of 
futhful,  loving  warriors.  I  know  of  one.  He  should  be  here,  but 
is  iK>t.  Of  to-morrow,  its  braveries  and  sacrifices,  the  minstrels 
will  sing  for  ages  to  come  ;  and  the  burden  of  their  songs  will  be 
how  nobly  the  people  fought,  and  died,  and  conquered  for  you. 
Shall  the  opportunity  be  for  all  but  him  ?  Do  not  so  wrong  your- 
self, be  not  so  cruel  to — to  me,"  she  said,  clasping  her  hands. 

His  look  of  tenderness  vanished,  wid  he  walked  away,  and  from 
the  parapet  of  the  ozoteaa  gazed  long  and  fixedly,  apparently  observ- 
ing the  day  dying  in  the  west,  or  the  royal  gardens  that  stretched 
out  of  sight  from  the  base  of  the  castled  hills. 

She  waited  expectantly,  but  no  answer  came, — aoac  ovCr  eaise. 

And  when,   directly,  she  joined  the  group  abo"t  Nenetzin  and 

Hualpa,  and  leaned  oonfidioq^ly  upon  lo',  she  little  thought  that 

his  was  the  shadow  darkening  her  love  ;  that  the  dreamy  monarch. 
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looking  forward  to  the  succession,  saw,  in  the  far  future,  a  8trug<?le 
for  the  crown  between  the  prince  and  the  'cz  n  ;  that  for  the  formar 
hope  there  was  not,  except  in  wh*t  might  now  be  <ioue  :  and  that 
yet  there  was  not  hope,  if  the  opp  irtuuities  of  war  were  as  open 
to  the  one  as  to  the  other.     So  the  exile  continued. 


CHIPTER  VIII. 


THE   IRON   OBOSS  00MB8   BACK   TO  ITS  OIVBB. 

Admitting  that  the  intent  with  which  the  Sp*ni  irds  came  to  Ten- 
oclititlan  took  from  them  the  sanctity  accorded  by  Ohristiaus  to 
guests,  and  at  the  same  time  justitiod  any  measure  in  prevniitioii  — 
a  snbj  ct  belongingr  to  the  casuist  rather  than  the  tell^rof  asti.Vy 
—their  situation  hns  now  become  so  perilous  and  possibly  so  inter- 
estmg  to  my  sympathetic  reader,  that  he  may  be  anxious  to  enter 
the  old  palace,  and  see  what  they  are  doing. 

The  dull  rep-.rt  of  the  evening  gun  had  long  since  spent  itself 
over  the  lake,  and  along  the  gardened  shores.  So,  too,  mass  had 
been  said  in  the  chapel,  newly  improvised,  and  very  limited  for 
such  high  ceremony  ;  yet,  as  Father  Birtolomfi  observed,  roomy 
enough  for  prayer  and  penitence:  Nor  had  the  usual  precautions 
agamst  surprise  been  omitted  ;  on  the  contrary,  extra  devices  in 
that  way  had  been  resorted  to  ;  the  guards  had  been  dtmbled  •  the 
horses  stood  caparisoned  ;  by  the  guns  at  the  gates  low  fires  were 
burning,  to  light,  in  an  instant,  the*  matches  or  the  gunners  ;  and 
*i  i"**?'^***'  undercover  of  the  walls,  lay  or  lounged  detachments 
of  both  Christians  and  Tlascalaus,  apparently  told  oflF  for  battle  A 
yell  without  or  a  shot  within,  and  the  palace  would  bristle  with  de- 
fenders.    A  careful  nuptain  wa^  finrfp^ 

In  his  room,  once  the  audience-cnanHftr  of  the  kings,  paced  ^uq 
stout  conquistador.     He  was'  alone,  and,  as  usual,  in  armor,  excepifl 
of  the  head  and  hands.     On  a  table  were  his  helm,  iron  gloves,  andi 
battle-axe,  fair  to  view,  as  was  the  chamber,  in  th.  cheerful,  ruddy' 
light  of  a  brazen  lamp      As  he  walked,  he  used  his  sword  f  .r  staff ; 
and  Its  clang,  joined  to  the  sharp  concussion  of  the  soUerets  smit-j 
ing  the  tessellated  floe         each  step,  g-  ^e  notice  in  the  adjoining' 
chamber,  and  out  in  the  patio,  that  the  general— or,  as  he  was  more 
familiarly  called,  the  Seii  >r  Hernan— was  awake  and  uncommonly 
restless.     After  a  while  th«  curtains  of  the  doorway  parted,  and 
Father  Bartolom^  entered  without  challenge.     The  g..odman  was 
K?;  T  ^^'^^^^u'^if^  blank  serge,  much  frayed,  and  girt  to  the  waist^ 
-y  a  i8Srt«sra  «eit,  to  which  hung  &a  ivory  cross,  and  a  string  o£\ 
amber  beads.     At  sight  of  him,  Cortez  halted,  and,  leaning  on  his. 
sword,  said,  "  Bring  thy  bones  here,  father ;  or,  if  such  womanly 
habit  suit  thee  better,  rest  them  on  the  settle  yonder.     Anyhow- 
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thou'rt  welcome.  I  asrare  thee  of  the  fact  in  advance  of  thy  re- 
port.'* 

"  Thank  thee,  Benor,"  he  replied.  The  crowi,  as  thou  mayst  have 
heard,  is  proverbially  heavy;  bnt  its  weight  is  to  the  spirit,  not  the 
body,  like  the  iron  with  which  thou  keep'st  thyself  sa  constantly 
clothed.  I  will  come  and  stand  hy  thee,  especially  as  my  words 
must  be  few,  and  to  our  own  ears." 

He  went  near,  and  continued  in  a  low  voice,  and  rapidly,  **  A  de- 
putation, appointed  to  confer  wilAi  thee,  is  now  coming.  I  sounded 
the  men.  1  told  them  our  condition  ;  how  we  are  enclosed  in  the 
city,  dependent  upon  an  inodHMant  king  for  bread,  ^thout  hope 
of  succor,  w'thout  a  road  of  retreat.  Following  thy  direction,  I 
drew  the  picture  darkly.  Very  soon  they  begah  asking,  '  What 
think'st  thou  ought  to  be  done  ? '  As  agreed  between  us,  I  suggested 
the  seizure  of  Montezuma.  They  adopted  the  idea  instantly  ;  and, 
that  no  consideration  like  personal  affection  for  the  king  may  infla- 
enoe  thee  to  reject  the  proposal,  the  deputation  cometh,  with  Diaz 
del  Castillo  at  the  head.  ' 

A  gleam  of  humor  twinkled  in  Oortez's  eyes. 

"  Art  sure  they  do  not  suspect  me  as  the  author  of  the  scheme  \  " 

'*  They  will  urge  it  earnestly  as  their  own,  and  support  it  with 
arguments  which''— the  father  paused  a  moment — "  I  am  sure  thou 
wilt  find  irreautible.^' 

Cortes  raised  himself  from  the  sword,  and  indulged  a  laugh  while 
he  crossed  the  room  and  returned. 

*'  I  thank  the^,  father,"  he  said,  resuming  his  habitual  gravity. 
"  So  men  are  managed  ;  nothing  more  simple,  if  we  do  but  know 
how.  The  projetct  hath  been  in  my  mind  since  we  left  Tlascala  ; 
bnt,  as  thou  know'st,  I  feared  it  might  be  made  of  account  against 
me  with  our  imperial  master.  Now,  it  cometh  back  as  business  of 
urgency  to  the  army,  to  wMoh  men  think  I  cannot  say  nay.  Let 
them  come;  I  am  ready." 

He  began  walking  again,  thumping  the  floor  with  his  sword, 
while  Olmedo  took  possesion  of  a  bench  by  the  table.  Presently, 
there  was  heard  at  the  door  the  sound  of  many  fedt,  which  you  may 
be  vaXB  yrere  not  those  of  slippered  damsels  ;  for,  at  the  bidding  of 
Cortes,  twelve  soldiers  came  in,  foUowed  by  several  officers,  and 
after  i^em  yet  other  soldiers.  The  general  went  to  the  table  i&nd 
seated  himself.     They  ranged  themselves  about  him,  standing. 

And  for  a  time  the  chamber  went  back  to  its  primitive  use  ;  but 
what  were  the  audiences  of  Axaya'  compared  with  this  ?  Here  was 
no  painted  cotton,  or  feather-woric  gaudy  with  the  spoils  of  humming- 
biids  and'  parrots ;  m  their  stead,  the  gleam  and  lustre  bleiit  with 
the  brown  of  iron.  One  such  Christian  warrior  was  worth  a  hun- 
dred heathen  ohiefs;  So'thon^t  Cortez,  as  he  glaneed  at  the  faces 
before  him,  bearded,  mustAchide  \  and  shaded  down  to  the  eyes  by 
w«U>iif«nni  nK^iona. 
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*«  Good  evening,  trHntlemen  and  soldiers,"  he  said,  kindly,  but 
without  u  bow.     **  This  hath  the  appearance  of  business." 

Diaz  advanced  a  step,  and  replied, — 

*•  Seizor,  we  are  a  deputation  from  the  army,  appointed  to  beg 
attention  to  a  matter  which  to  us  looketh  serious ;  enough  so,  at 
least,  to  justify  this  appearance.  We  have  been,  and  are,  thy  faith- 
ful soldiers,  in  whom  thou  mayst  trust  to  the  death,  as  our  conduct 
all  the  way  from  the  coast  doth  certify.  Nor  do  we  come  to  com- 
pl(^in  ;  on  that  score  be  at  rest.  But  we  are  men  of  experience  ;  a 
long  campaign  hath  given  u«  e^es  to  see  and  ability  to  consider  a 
situation  ;  while  we  submit  willingly  to  all  thy  orders,  trusting  in 
thy  superior  sense,  we  yet  think  thou  wilt  not  take  it  badly,  nor 
judge  us  wanting  in  discipline  and  respect,  if  we  venture  the 
opinion  that,  despite  the  courtesies  and  fair  seeming  of  the  un- 
believing king,  Montezuma,  we  are,  in  fact,  cooped  up  in  this 
strong  city  as  in  a  cage." 

*'I  see  the  business  already,"  said  Cortez ; "  and,  by  my  con- 
science !  ye  are  welcoflie  to  help  me  consider  it.  SpeaJc  out,  Bernal 
Diaz  " 

"  Thank  thee,  Sefior.  The  question  in  our  minds  is,  What  shall 
be  done  next  ?  We  know  that  but  fe#  things  bearing  anywise  upon 
our  expedition  escape  thy  eyes,  and  that  of  what  is  observed  by 
the©  nothing  is  forgotten  ;  therefore,  what  I  wish,  first,  is  to  refer 
some  points  t  •  thy  memory.  When  we  left  Cuba,  we  put  ourselves 
in  the  keeping  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  without  any  certain  purpose. 
We  believed  there  was  in  this  direction  somewhere  a  land  peopled 
and  full  of  gold  for  the  finding.  Of  that  we  were  assured  when  we 
set  out  from  the  coast  to  come  here.  And"  now  that  we  are  come, 
safe  frotn  so  many  dangers,  and  hardships,  and  battles,  we  think  it 
no  shame  to  admit  that  we  were  not  prepared  for  what  we  find,  so 
far  doth  the  fact  exceed  all  our  imaginings  ;  neither  can  we  be 
charfrert  jnstly  with  weakness  or  fear,  if  we  all  desire  to  know 
whether  the  expedition  is  at  an  erid,  and  whether  the  time  hath 
arrived  to  collect  our  gains,  and  divide  them,  and  set  our  faces 
homeward.  There  are  in  the  army  some  who  think  that  time  come ; , 
but  I,  and  my  associates  here,  are  not  of  that  opinion.  We  believe  I 
with  Father  Olmedo,  that  God  and  the  Holy  Mother  brought  us  to( 
this  land,  and  that  we  are  their  instrutnents ;  and  that,  in  reward^ 
for  our  toils,  and  for  setting  up  the  cross  in  all  these  abominable 
temples,  and  bringing  about  the  conversion  of  these  heathen  hordes, 
the  country,  and  all  that  is  in  it,  are  ours."  / 

*'They  are  oiirs!"  cried  CortejB,  dashing  his  sword  against  thef 
floor  until  the  chamber  rtog.  "  They  are  ours,  all  ours;  subject] 
only  to  the  will  of  our  master,  the  Emperor."  / 

The  latter  words  he  said  slowly,  meaning  that  they  should  be  re-/ 
membered. 

**  We  are  glad,  Senor,  to  heat  thy^  approval  so  heartily  given," 
Diaz  resumed.    *'  If  we  are  not  mistaken  in  the  opinion,  and, 
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following  it  up,  deoide  to  reduce  the  country  to  possession  and  the 
true  behef, — something,  I  confess,  not  difficult  to  determine,  since 
we  have  no  ships  in  which  to  sail  away, — then  we  thiak  a  pl.Mi  of 
action  should  be  adopted  immediately.  If  the  reduction  c^.n  '^^d 
best  effected  from  the  city,  let  us  abide  here,  by  all  muaiis  ;  if  not, 
the  sooner  we  nre  beyond  the  dikes  and  bridges,  and  out  of  the 
valley,  the  better.  Whether  we  shall  remain,  8enor,  is  for  thee  to 
say.  The  army  hath  simply  chosen  us  to  make  a  suggestion,  which 
we  hope  thou  wilt  accept  as  its  sense ;  and  that  is,  to  seize  the 
person  of  Montezuma,  and  bring  him  to  these  quarters,  after  which 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  for  our  wants  and  safety, 
and  controlling,  as  may  be  best,  the  people,  the  city,  the  provinces, 
and  all  things  else  yet  undiscovered. 

*•  Je«i*  Chriato  I "  exclaimed  Cortez,  like  one  surprised.  "Whence 
got  ye  this  idea?  Much  i  fear  the  Devil  is  abroad  again."  And 
he  beg%p  to  walk  the  floor,  using  long  strides,  and  muttering  *o 
himself  ;  retaking  his  seat,  he  said,^- 

"The  proposition  hath  a  bold  look,  soldiers  and  comrades,  and 
for  our  lives'  sake  requireth  careful  thought.  That  we  can  govern 
the  Empire  through  Montezuma,  I  have  always  held,  and  with  that 
idea  1  marched  you  here,  as  the  cavaliers  now  present  can  testify  ; 
but  the  taking  and  holding  him  prisoner, — by  my  conscience  I  ye 
out-travel  me,  and  I  must  have  time  to  think  about  the  business. 
But,  gentlemen," — turning  to  the  Captains  Leon,  Ordas,  Sandoval, 
and  Alvarado,  who,  as  part  of  the  deleg&tior,^  bad  stationed  them- 
selves behind  him, — "ye  have  reflected  upoui.ao  b  .liness,  ard  are 
of  made-up  minds.  Upon  two  points  1  wouVi  Hnvoj  ir  judgi^^iics: 
first,  can  we  justify  the  seizure  to  his  l,A.a^<^lyf  the  Emperor  ?i 
secondly,  how  is  the  arrest  to  be  aooomplished )  Speak  thou,  San- 
doval." '     . . 

"As  thou  know'st,  Sefior  Heman,  what  I  say  must  be  said  bluntly, 
>•?  with  Httle  regard  for  qualifications,"  Sandoval  replied,  lisping. 
*V'  i  tr>t  seizure  is  a  necessity,  and  as  such  justifiable  to  our 
"V  V  -m.ip^  ;i,  himself  so  good  a  soldier.  I  have  come  to  regard  the 
|i«'i^  ?  n  ing  as  '  ^.^hless,  and  therefore  unworthy,  except  as  an 
!.t.AifUj  ent  in  out  nands.  I  cannot  forget  how  wo  were  cautioned 
againt  him  in  all  the  lower  towns,  and  how,  from  all  quarters,  we 
were  assured  he  meant  to  follow  the  pretended  instructions  of  his 
god,  allow  us  to  enter  the  capital  quietly,  then  fall  upon  us  without 
notice  and  at  disadvantage.  And  now  that  we  are  enclosed,  he 
hath  only  to  cut  off  our  supplies  of  bread  and  water,  and  break 
down  the  bridges.  So,  Seiior,  I  avouch  that,  in  my  opinion,  there 
is  but  one  question  for  consideration, — Shall  we  move  against  him, 
or  wait  until  he  is  ready  to  move  against  usl  I  would  rather  sur- 
prise my  enemy  than  be  siirnriged  bv  him.'* 
And  what  sayest  thou,  Leon  ?  "" 

The  good  Captain  Sandoval  hath  spoken  for  me,  Seiior.      I 
would  add,  that  some  of  us  have  to-day  noticed  that  the  king's 
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steward,  besides  being  insolent,  hath  failed  to  supply  our  tables  as 
formerly.  And  from  Aguilar,  the  interpreter,  who  hath  his  news 
from  the  Tlasoalans,  1  learn  that  the  Mexicans  certainly  have  some 
evil  plot  in  progress." 

"  And  yet  further,  captain,  sa^  for  ma,''  cried  Alvarado,  impe 
uously,  *'  that  the  prince  now  with  us,  his  name —  The  fiend  take 
his  name  I " 

"  Thou  would'st  say  the  Prince  of  Tezouoo  ,  never  mind  his 
name,"  Oortez  said,  gravely. 

"  Ay^  never  mind  his  name,"  Olmedo  repeated,  with  a  scarce 
perceptible  gleam  of  humor.  "  At  the  baptism  o-morrow  I  will 
give  him  something  more  Christian." 

"  As  ye  will,  as  ye  will  1 "  Alvarado  rejoined,  i  npatiently.  "  T 
was  about  to  say,  that  the  Tezcnoan  averreth  most  r  >undly  that  the 
yells  we  heard  this  afternoon  from  the  temple  ovei  the  way  signi- 
fied a  grand  utterance  from  the  god  of  war  ;  and  of  opinion  that  we 
will  now  be  soon  attacked,  he  refuseth  to  go  into  the  city  again." 

"And  thou,  Ordas." 

"Senor,"  that  captain  replied,  "I  am  in  favor  <  f  the  seizure. 
If,  as  all  believe,  Montezuma  is  bent  to  make  war  up*  a  us,  the  best 
way  to  meet  the  danger  is  to  arrest  him  in  time.  he  question, 
simply  stated  is,  his  liberty  or  our  lives.  Moreover,  i  want  an  end 
to  the  uncertainty  that  so  vexeth  us  night  and  day  ;  w  orse,  by  far, 
than  any  battle  the  heathen  can  offer." 

Oortez  played  with  the  knot  of  his  sword,  and  reflect  d. 

"Such,  then,  is  the  judgment  of  the  army,"  he  nally  said. 
"And  such,  gentlemen,  is  mine,  also.  But  is  that  enc  gh  f  What 
we  do  as  matter  of  policy  may  be  approved  <A  man,  eveu  our  impe- 
rial  master,  of  whom  I  am  always  regardful ;  bat,  as  matter  of  con- 
science, the  approval  of  Heaven  must  be  looked  for.  Stand  out. 
Father  Bartolom^  !  Upon  thy  brow  is  the  finger  of  St  Peter,  at 
thy  girdle  the  cross  of  Christ.     What  saith  the  Church  ? ' 

The  good  man  arose,  and  held  out  the  cross,  saying,  - 

"  My  children,  upon  the  Church,  by  Christ  himself,  ths  solemn 
hest  hath  been  placea,  good  for  all  places,  to  be  parted  from  never : 
*  Go  ye  into  all  tb^"  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.' 
The  way  hither  hath  been  through  strange  seas  and  deadly  climates. 
Hear  me,  that  ye  may  know  yourselves.  Ye  ajpa ^ the  swords 
f^h^r«h  In  CempoaUa  she  preached  ;  so'in  Tlascala ;  so  in  Ubo- 
lula  ;  and  in  all,  she  cast  out  false  gods,  and  converted  whole  tribes. 
Only  in  this  city  hath  the  gospel  not  been  proclaimed.  And  why  ] 
Because  of  a  king  who  to-day,  almost  in  our  view,  sacrificed  men  to 
his  idols.  Swords  of  the  Church,  which  go  before  to  make  smooth  ^ 
her  path,  Christ  and  the  Holy  Mother  must  be  taught  in  yon  tem- 

There  was  much  crossing  oC  forehead  and  breast,  and  "  Amen," 
and  the  sweet  name  "  Ave,  Maria  "  sounded  through  the  chamber, 
not  in  the  murmur  of  a  cathedral  response,  but  outspokenly  as  be- 
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came  the  swords  of  Christ.  The  sensation  was  hardly  done,  when 
some  one  at  the  door  called  loudly  for  Alvarado. 

"  Who  is  he  that  bo  calleth  ?  "  the  captain  asked,  angrily.     "  Let 
him  choose  another  time."  i  /    4    •. 

The  name  was  repeated  more  loudly.  -"'  mr/    - 

**  Tell  the  mouther  to  seek  me  to-morrow." 

A  third  time  the  captain  was  called. 

"  May  the  Devil  fly  away  with  the  fellow  !     I  will  not  ^o.*^ 

"Bid    the    man  enter,"  said    Cortez.      "The    diituirbanoe    is 
strange."  ■>'  '■>*.*««»'  4n.u  i«ut'T:  twrna  .,Tj[a  " 

^^  A  soldier  appeared,  whom  Alvarado,  stltl  angi^,  addreased, 
"  How  now  !  Dost  thou  take  me  for  a  kitchen  girl,  apprenticed 
to  answer  thee  at  all  times  ?  What  hast  thou  ?  Be  brief.  This 
goodly  company  waiteth. "  » t    j  j;;u<;*i  «*» v. 

•'1  crave  thy  pardon,  captain.  I  crave  pardon  of  the  cttitipiltty,'*'^ 
the  soldier  answered,  saluting  Cortez.  "  I  am  on  duty  at  the  maiM^' 
gate.     A  little  while  a^o,  a  woman — **  m 

^^  Pimro  !  "  cried  Alvarado,  contemptuously.  **  Only  a  woman  !" 

"  P«ac®»  captain  !  Let  the  man  proceed,"  said  Cortez,  whose 
habit  it  was  to  hear  his  common  soldiers  gravely.  ^  i 

"  As  I  was  about  saying,  Senor,  a  woman  came  running  to  the 
gate.  She  was  challenged.  I  could  not  understand  her,  and  she 
was  much  scared,  for  behind  her  on  the  street  was  a  party  that 
seemed  to  have  been  in  pursuit.  She  cried,  and  pressed  for  tAxail^ 
^ce.  My  order  is  strict,— Admit  no  one  after  the  evenirtg  gnh. 
Hhile  I  was  trying  to  make  her  understand  me,  some  arrows' were 
shot  by  the  party  outside,  and  on«  passed  through  her  arm.  She 
then  flung  herself  on  the  pavement,  and  gave  mfe  this  cross,  and 
said  '  Tonatiah,  Tonatiah  *  As  that  is  what  the  people  call  thee, 
benor  Alvarado,  1  judged  she  wanted  it  given  to  thee  for  some 
purpose.  The  shooting  at  her  made  me  thihk  ttiat  possibly  th^ 
business  might  be  of  importance.  If  I  am  mistaken,  1  again  pray 
pardon.     Here  is  the  cross.     Shall  I  admit  the  woman  ?  " 

Alvarado  took  the  cross,  and  looked  at  it  once. 

"  By  the  saints  !  my  mother's  gift  to  me,  and  mine  to  the  prin- 
cess Nenetzin."  Of  the  soldier  he  asked,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  **  Is 
the  woman  old  or  young  ? " 

♦'  A  giri,  little  more  than  a  child."  i 

"  'T  is  she  !    Mother  of  Christ,  't  is  Nenetzin  ! " 

And  through  the  company,  without  apology,  he  rushed.  The 
soldier  saluted,  and  followed  him. 

"  To  the  gate,  Sandoval  !  See  the  rest  of  this  affair,  and  report,"^ 
said  Cortez,  quietly.  "  We  will  stay  the  business  until  you  return."'^ 
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TRULY   WONDERFUL. — A  FORTUNATE   MAN  HATH   A  MEMORY. 

Two  canoes,  tied  to  the  strand,  attested  that  the  royal  party,  and 
lo'  and  Hualpa,  were  yet  at  Ghapultepec,  which  was  no  doubt  as 
pleasant  at  night,  seen  of  all  the  stars,  as  in  the  day,  kissed  by  the 
softest  of  tropical  suns. 

That  the  lord  Hualpa  should  linger  there  was  most  natural. 
Raised,  almost  as  one  is  transported  in  dreams,  from  hunting  to 
warriorship  ;  from  that  again  to  riches  and  nobility  ;  so  lately  cour 
tented,  though  at  peril  of  life,  to  look  from  afar  at  the  house  in 
which  the  princess  Nenetzin  slept ;  now  her  betrothed,  and  so  pro- 
nounced by  the  great  king  himself, —what  wonder  that  he  loitered 
at  the  palace  ?  Yet  it  was  not  late,— in  fact,  on  the  horizon  still 
shone  the  tint,  the  last  and  faintest  of  the  day,— when  he  and  lo' 
came  out,  and,  arm  in  arm,  took  their  way  down  the  hill  to  the 
landing.  What  betides  the  lover  1  Is  the  mistress  coy  1  Or  runs 
he.fiway  at  call  of  some  grim  duty  1 

Out  of  the  high  gate,  down  the  terraced  descent,  past  the  avenue  • 
of  ghostly  cypresses,  until  their  sandals  struck  the  white  shells  of 
the  landing,  they  silently  went. 

'*  Is  it  not  well  with  you,  my  brother  ? "  at^ed  the  prince  stop- 
ping where  the  boats,  in  keepmg  of  their  crews,  were  lying. 

•'  Thank  you  for  that  word,"  Hualpa  replied.  "  It  is  better  even 
than  comrade.  Well  with  me  ?  I  look  my  fortime  in  the  face,  and 
am  dumb.  If  I  should  belie  expectation,  if  1  should  fail  from  such 
a  height  I  O  Mother  of  the  World,  save  me  from  that !  1  would 
rather  die ! " 

"  But  you  will  not  fail,"  said  lo'  sympathetically. 

**  The  gods  keep  the  future  ;  they  only  know.  The  thought  came 
to  me  as  1  sat  at  the  feet  of  Tula  and  Nenetzin, — came  to  me  like  a 
taste  of  bitter  in  a  cup  of  sweets.  Close  after  followed  another  even 
stroller, — how  could  I  be  so  happy,  and  our  comrade  over  the  lake 
so  miserable  ?  We  know  how  be  has  hoped  and  worked  and  lived 
for  what  the  morrow  is  to  bring  :  shall  he  not  be  notified  even  of  its 
nearness  1  You  have  heard  the  sound  of  the  war-drum  :  what  is  it 
lik«  1" 

"lake  the  roll  qI  thunder."  ' 

"  Well,  when  the  thunder  crosses  the  lake,  and  strikes  his  ear. 
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he  not  ask  for  us,  and,  accuse  us  of  forgetfulness  ?  Bather  than  that, 
O  my  brother,  le   m^  fortune  all  go  back  to  its  giver." 

**  I  understand  yon  now,"  said  the  prince,  softly. 

"  Yes,"  Hualpa  continued,  "  I  am  to  be  at  the  temple  by  the 
break  of  day ;  but  the  night  is  mine,  And  I  will  go  to  the  'tzin,  my 
first  friend,  of  Anahuac  the  soul,  as  Nenetzin  is  the  flower." 

"And  I  will  go  with  you." 

"  No,  you  cannot.     You  have  not  permission.     So  fareweH." 

•*  UntU  to-morrow,"  said  lo'. 

**  In  the  temple,"  answered  Hualpa. 


CHAPJJJER  X. 


HOW  THE  IRON  GKOSS  OAM«  BACK. 


lo'  stayed  at  the  landing  awhile,  nursing  the  thought  left  him  by 
his  comrade.  And  he  was  still  there,  the  plash  of  the  rowers  of 
the  receding  canoe  in  his  ear,  when  the  great  gate  of  the  palace 
gave  exit  to  another  person,  this  time  a  girl.  The  guards  on  duty 
p»aid  her  no  attention.  She  was  clad  simply  and  poorly,  and  car- 
ried a  basket.  Around  the  hill  were  scores  of  gardeners'  daughters 
like  her. 

From  the  avenue  she  turned  into  a  path  which,  through  one  of 
the  fields  below,  led  her  to  an  inlet  of  the  lake,  where  the  market- 
people  were  accustomed  to  moor  their  canoes.  The  stars  gave  light, 
but  too  feebly  to  reclaim  anything  from  the  darkness.  Groping 
amongst  the  vessels,  she  at  length  entered  one,  and  seating  herself, 
pushed  clear  of  the  land,  and  out  in  the  lake  toward  the  glow  in 
the  sky  beneath  which  reposed  the  city. 

Like  the  night,  the  lake  was  calm  ;  therefore,  no  fear  for  the  ad- 
venturess. The  boat,  under  her  hand,  had  not  the  speed  of  the 
king's  when  driven  by  his  twelve  practised  rowers  ;  yet  she  was  its 
mistress,  and  it  obeyed  her  kindly.  But  why  the  journey  ?  Why 
alone  on  the  water  at  such  a  time  ? 

Half  an  hour  of  steady  work.  The  city  was,  of  course  much 
nearer.  At  the  same  time,  the  labor  began  to  tell  ;  the  reach  of 
her  paddle  was  not  so  great  as  at  the  beginning,  nor  was  the  dip  so 
deep  ;  her  breathing  was  less  free,  and  sometimes  she  stopped  to 
dr&v  a  dripping  hand  across  her  forehead.  Surely,  this  is  not  a 
gardenei's  daughter.  ^  '- 

Voyayeurs  now  became  frequent.  Most  of  theni  passed  by  with 
the  salutation  usual  on  the  lake, — "  The  blessings  of  the  gods  upon 

I  M     r\^^^  -1-- i_  j-^^^„        *    .^  »   »«     •    •_      _r '    •• 
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singers  lull  of  pulque^  came  down  at  speed  upon  her  vessel.  Hap- 
pily, the  blow  was  given  obliquely  ;  the  crash  suspended  the  song  ; 
the  waasailers  sprang  to  their  feet ;  seeing  only  a  girl,  and  no  hum 
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done,  they  drew  oflF,  laughing.  "  Out  with  your  lamp  next  time  !  "  f 
shouted  one  of  them.  A  law  of  the  lake  required  some  such  signaLX 
at  night. 

In  the  flurry  of  the  collision,  a  tamane,  leaning  over  the  bow  of 
the  strange  canoe,  swung  a  light  almost  in  the  girl's  face.  With  a  ' 
cry,  she  shrank  away  ;  as  she  did  so,  from  her  bosom  fell  a  shining 
cross.  To  the  dull  slave  the  symbol  told  no  tale  ;  but,  good  reader, 
we  know  that  there  is  but  one  maiden  in  all  Anahuac  who  wears 
such  a  jewel,  and  we  know  for  whom  she  wears  that  one.  By  the 
light  of  that  cross,  we  also  know  the  weary  passenger  is,  not  a  gar- 
dener's daughter,  but  Nenetzin,  the  princess. 

And  the  wonder  grows.  What  does  the  *tzin  Nene — so  they 
called  her  in  the  days  they  swung  her  to  sleep  in  the  swinging  cradle 
— out  so  far  alone  on  the  lake  ?  And  where  goes  she  in  such  guise, 
this  night  of  all  others,  and  now  when  the  kiss  of  her  bethrothed  is 
scarcely  cold  on  her  lips  ?  Where  are  the  slaves  ?  Where  the  signs 
of  royalty  ?  As  prayed  by  the  gentle  voyageurs,  the  blessings  of  the 
gods  may  be  upon  her;  but  much  I  doubt  if  she  has  her  mother's, 
almost  as  holy. 

Slowly  now  she  wins  her  way.  The  paddle  grows  heavier  in  ner 
unaccustomed  hands.  On  her  brow  gathers  a  dew  which  is  neither 
of  the  night  nor  the  lake.  She  is  not  within  the  radius  of  the  tem- 
ple lights,  yet  stops  to  rest,  and  bathe  her  palms  in  the  cooling 
waves.  Later,  when  the  wall  of  the  city,  close  by,  stretches  away 
on  either  side,  far  reaching,  a  margin  of  darkness  under  the  illum- 
inated sky,  ihe  canoe  seems  at  last  to  conquer  ;  it  floats  at  will  idly 
as  a  log  ;  and  in  that  time  the  princess  sits  motionless  as  the  boat, 
lapsed  in  revery.  Her  purpose  if  she  has  one,  may  have  chilled  in 
the  solitude  or  weakened  under  the  labor.  Alas,  if  the  purpose  be 
good  !    If  evil,  help  her,  O  sweet  Mary,  Mother  ! 

The  sound  of  paddles  behind  her  broke  the  spell.  With  a  hurri- 
ed glance  over  her  shoulder,  she  bent  f^ain  to  the  task,  and  there 
was  no  more  hesitation.  She  gained  the  wall,  and  passed  in,  taking 
the  first  canal.  By  the  houses,  and  through  the  press  of  canoes, 
and  under  the  bridges,  to  the  heart  of  the  city,  she  went.  On  the 
steps  bordering  a  basin  close  to  the  street  which  had  been  Cortez' 
line  of  march  the  day  of  the  entry,  she  landed,  and,  ascending  to 
the  thoroughfare,  set  out  briskly,  basket  in  hand,  her  face  to  the 
south.  With  never  a  look  to  the  right  or  left,  never  a  response  to 
the  idlers  on  the  pavement  she  hurried  down  the  street.  The 
watchers  on  the  towers  sung  the  hour ;  she  scarcely  heard  them. 
At  last  she  reached  the  great  temple.  A  glance  at  the  coaiapantli, 
one  at  the  shadowy  sanctuaries,  to  be  sure  of  the  locality  ;  then  her 
eyes  fell  upon  tlxe  palace  of  Axaya',  and  she  stopped.  The  street 
to  tnis  point  had  been  lliruiigeu  with  people ;  here  there  were  none ; 
the  strangers  were  by  themselves.  The  main  gate  of  the  ancient 
house  stood  half  open,  and  she  saw  the  wheels  of  gun  oarrii^eB,  and 
BOW  and  then  a  Christian  sqldier  pacing  his  round,  slowly  and 
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grimly  ;  of  the  little  host,  he  alone  gave  sigaa  of  life.  Over  the 
walla  she  heard  the  atamp  of  horses'  feet,  and  once  a  neigh,  shrill 
and  loud.  The,  awe  of  the  Indian  in  preaenoe  of  the  white  man 
/aeiaed  her,  and  she  looked  and  listened,  nait  trigiitened,  kalf  wor^ 
^ahipful,  with  but .  one  clear  senae,  and  that  waa  of  the  neameas  of 
the  Toiiatiah. 

A  sound  of  approaching  feet  disturbed  her,  and  she  ran  across  to 
the  gate  ;  at  once  the  purpose  which  had  held,  her  silent  on  the 
azoteas,  which  prompted  her  ready  acquiescence  in  the  betrothal  to 
Hualpa,  which  had  sustained  her  in  the  paaaage  of  the  lake,  was 
revealed.     She  was  seeking  her  lover  to  save  him. 

She  would  have  passed  through  the  gateway,  but  for  a  number 
of  lances  dropped  with  their  points  almost  against  her  breast. 
What  with  fear  of  those  behind  and  of  those  before  her,  she  almost 
died.  On  the  pavement  outside  the  entrance,  she  waa  lying  when 
Alvarado  came  to  the  reacue.  The  guard  made  way  for  him 
quickly  ;  for  in  hia  manner  waa  the  warning  which  nothing'  takes 
from  words,  not  even  threats  ;  verily,  it  had  been  aa  well  to  attempt 
to  hinder  a  leaping  panther.  He  threw  the  lances  up,  and  knelt  by 
her  saying  tenderly,  ''Nenetzin,  Nenetzin,  poor  child  !  It  is  I,— 
come  to  save  you  ! " 

She  half  arose,  and,  amiling  through  her  tears,  claaped  her  handa, 
and  cried,  "  Tonatiah  !  Tonatiah  I  " 

There  are  times  when  a  look,  a  gesture,  a  tone  of  the  voice,  do 
/all  a  herald's  part.  What  need  of  speech  to  tell  the  Spaniard  why 
I  the  truant  was  there  1  The  poor  disguise,  the  basket,  told  of 
I  flight;  her  presence  at  that  hour  said,  '^I  have  come  to  thee"; 
J  the  cross  returned,  the  tears,  the  joy  at  aight  of  him,  certified  her 
\love  ;  and  so,  when  she  put  her  arm  around  his  neck,  and  the 
arrow,  not  yet  taken  away,  rattled  against  his  corselet,  to  his  heart 
there  shot  a  pain  so  sharp  and  quick  it  seemed  as  if  the  very  suul  of 
him  was  going  out. 

He  raised  her  gently,  and  carried  her  through  the  entrance.  The 
rough  men  looking  on  saw  upon  his  c&eek  w^t,  if  the  cheek  had 
been  a  woman's,  they  would  have  sworn  was  a  tear. 

"Ho,  Marina  ! '"'  he  cried  to  the  wondering  interpreter.  '*  I  bring 

thee  a  bird  dropped  too  soon  from  the  nest.  The  hunter  hath  chased 

the  poor  thing,  and  here  is  a  bolt  in  its  wing.  Give  place  in  thy  cot, 

while  I  go  for  a  doctor,  and  room  with  thee,  that  malice  hurt  not  a 

good  name." 

^    And  at  the  aight  the  Indian  woman  was  touched  ;  she  ran  to  the 

loot,  smoothed  the  pillow  of  feathers,  and  said,  "Here,  rest  her  here, 

I  and  run  quickly.  1  wiU  ciure  for  her." 

I     He  laid  her  down  tenderly,  but  she  clung  to  his  hand,  and  said 

EX„    TkA"——^—  _  ((   TT-    J. ±  X    _  i      »    •  Z'         I    1         1_  _  i       T      1 1.  _ 

I    "But  you  are  hurt. " 

^  "  It  ia  nothing,  nothing.    He  must  stay." 
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So  earnestly  did  she  speak,  that  the  captain  changed  his  mind. 
'•Very  well.  What  is  spoken  in  pain  should  be  spoken  quickly.  I 
will  stay." 

Nenetzin  caught  the  assent,  and  went  on  rapidly.  "  Let  him  know 
that  to-morrow  at  noon  the  drum  in  the  great  temple  will  be 
beaten,  and  the  bridges  taken  up,  and  then  there  will  be  war." 

"By  the  saints  !  she  bringeth  doughty  news,*'  said  Alvarado,  in 
his  voice  of  soldier.  ♦*  Ask  her  where  she  got  it ;  ask  her,  as  yott 
love  us,  Marina." 

"  From  my  father,— from  the  king  himself." 

"  And  this  is  child  of  Montezuma  !  "  cried  Marina. 

"  The  princess  Nenetzin,"  said  the  cavalier.  "  But  stay  not  so. 
Ask  her  when  and  where  she  heard  the  news.*' 

"  To-day,  at  Chapultepec." 

"  What  of  the  particulars  ?  How  is  the  war  to  be  made  ?  What 
are  the  preparations  ?  " 

"  The  lord  Cuitlahua  is  to  take  up  the  bridges.  Maize  and  meat 
will  be  furnished  to-morrow  only.  About  the  great  temple  now  there 
are  ten  thousand  warriors  for  an  attack,  and  elsewhere  in  the  city 
there  are  seventy  thousand  more." 

"  Enough,"  said  Alvarado,  kissing  the  little  hand.  "  Look  now  to 
the  hurt,  Marina.  Bring  the  light ;  mayhap  we  can  take  the  bolt 
away  ourselves. " 

Marina  knelt,  and  examined  the  wounded  arm,  and  shortly  held 
up  the  arrow. 

"  Good  !  "  the  cavalier  said.  "  Thou  art  a  doctor,  indeed,  Marina. 
In  the  schools  at  home  they  give  students  big- lettered  parchments. 
I  will  do  better  by  thee  ;  I  wiil  cover  the  arm  that  did  this  surgery 
with  bracelets  of  gold.  Run  now,  and  bring  cloth  and  water.  The 
blood  thou  seest  trickling  here  is  from  her  heart,  which  loveth  me 
too  dearly  to  suffer  such  waste.     Haste  thee  !  haste  thee  !  " 

They  bathed  the  wound,  and  applied  the  bandages,  though  all  too 
roughly  to  suit  the  cavalier,  who,  thereupon,  turned  to  go,  saying, 
"Sit  thou  there,  Marina,  and  leave  her  not,  except  to  do  her  will. 
Tell  her  I  will  return,  and  to  be  at  rest,  for  she  is  safe  as  in  her  fa- 
ther's  house.  If  any  do  but  look  at  her  wrongfully,  they  shall  ac- 
count to  me.     So,  by  my  mother's  cross,  I  swear  !  " 

And  he  hurried  back  to  the  audience-chamber,  where  the  council 
was  yet  in  session.  While  he  related  what  had  been  told  by  Nenet- 
zin, a  deep  silence  pervaded  the  assemblage,  and  the  brave  men, 
from  looking  at  each  other,  turned,  with  singular  unanimity,  toOor- 
tez  ;  who,  thus  appealed  to,  threw  off  his  affectation,  and  standing 
up,  spoke,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  all,— 

_  "Comrades,  soldiers,  gentlemen,  let  there  be  no  words  more. 
The  step  you  have  urged  upon  me,  in  the  name  of  the  army,  I  hew- 
tated  to  take.  I  grant  you,  I  hesitated  ;  but  not  from  love  of  the 
soft-tongued,  lying,  pagan  king.  Bethink  ye.  We  left  Cuba  has- 
tily as  ye  all  remember,  because  of  a  design  _to  arrest  us  there 
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as  inalefaotora  and  traitors.  Now,  when  our  enemies  in  that  island 
hear  from  our  expedition,  and  have  told  them  all  its  results, — the 
wealth  we  have  won,  and  the  country,  cities,  peoplesi,  and  empire 
discovered,-  envy  and  jealousy  will  pursue  us,  and  false  tongues 
go  back  to  Spain,  and  fill  the  ears  of  our  royal  master  with  reports 
intended  to  rob  us  of  our  glory  and  despoil  us  of  our  hire.  How 
could  £  know  but  the  seizure  in  question  might  be  magnified  into 
impolicy  and  cruelty,  and  furnish  cause  for  disgrace,  imprisonment, 
and  forfeiture  1  For  that  I  hesitated.  This  news,  however,  endeth 
doubt  and  debate.  The  over-cunning  king  hath  put  himself  outside 
of  mercy  or  compassion  ;  we  are  compelled  to  undo  him.  So  far, 
well.  Let  me  remind  ye  now,  that  the  news  of  which  I  speak  hath 
in  it  a  warning  which  it  were  sinful  not  to  heed.  Yesterday  the 
great  infidel  was  at  our  mercy  ;  not  more  difficult  his  capture  then 
than  a  visit  to  his  palace  ;  but  now,  in  all  the  histories  of  bold  per- 
formances, nothing  bolder, — nothing  of  the  Cid's,  nothing  of  king 
Arthur's.  In  the  heart  of  his  capital  we  are  to  make  prisoner  him, 
the  head  of  millions,  the  political  ruler  and  religious  chief,  not 
merely  secure  in  the  love  and  fear  of  his  subjects,  but  in  the  height 
of  his  careful  preparation  for  war,  in  the  centre  of  his  camp,  within 
call,  nay,  under  the  eyes,  of  his  legions,  numbering  thousands  where 
we  number  tens.  Take  ye  each,  my  brave  brethren,  the  full  mea- 
sure of  the  design,  and  then  tell  me,  in  simple  words,  how  it  may 
be  best  done.  And  among  ye,  let  him  speak  who  can  truly  say,  I 
dare  do  what  my  tongue  delivereth.     1  wait  your  answer. " 

And  in  the  chamber  there  again  fell  a  hush  so  deep  that  those 
present  might  well  have  been  taken  for  ghosts.  The  idea  as  first 
seen  by  them  was  commonplace  ;  under  his  description,  it  became 
heroic  ;  and  struggling,  as  he  suggested,  to  measure  it  each  for  him- 
self, all  were  dumb. 

"  Good  gentlemen,"  said  Cortez,  smiling,  "  why  so  laggard  now  1 
Speak,  Diaz  del  Castillo.     OflFer  what  thou  canst." 

The  good  soldier,  and  afterwards  good  chronicler,  of  the  conquest 
and  its  trials,  this  one  among  the  rest,  replied,  '  *  I  confess,  Seiior, 
the  enterprise  is  difficult  beyond  my  first  thought.  I  confess,  also 
to  more  reflection  about  its  necessity  than  its  achievement.  To 
answer  truthfully,  at  this  time  I  see  but  one  way  to  the  end  ;  and 
that  is,  to  invite  the  monarch  here  under  some  sufficient  pretence, 
and  then  lay  hands  on  him." 

"  Are  ye  all  of  the  same  minds,  gentlemen  V 

There  was  a  murmur  of  assent,  whereupon  Cortez  arose  from 
leaning  upon  his  sword,  and  said,  sharply, — 

"  To  hear  ye,  gentlnmen,  one  would  think  the  summer  all  before 
us  in  which  to  interchauifo  courtesies  with  the  royal  barbarian. 
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grace  expire. 

A  beat  of  drum,  and  then  assault,  and  after  that,"— he  paused, 
looking  grimly  round  the  circle,— "  aqd  after  that,  sacrifices  to  the 
gods,  I  suppose." 
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There  was  a  general  movement  and  outcry.  Some  griped  their 
arms,  others  crossed  themselves.  Oortez  saw  and  pressed  his  ad- 
vantage. 

"  1  shall  not  take  your  advice,  Bernal  Diaz  ;  not  I,  by  my  con- 
science !  Heaven  helping  me,  1  expect  to  see  old  Spain  again  ;  and 
more,  I  expect  to  take  these  comrades  back  with  me,  rich  in  glory 
and  gold."  Then,  to  the  officers  behind  him  he  said,  in  his  ordin- 
ary tone  of  command,  "Ordas,  do  thou  bid  the  carpenters  prepare 
quarters  in  this  palace  for  Montezuma  and  his  court ;  and  let  them 
begin  their  work  to-night,  for  he  will  be  our  guest  before  noon  to- 
morrow. And  thou,  Leon,  thou,  Lugo,^  thou,  Avila,  and  thou, 
Sandoval,  get  ye  ready  to  go  with  me  to  the — " 

"  And  1 1 "  asked  Alvarado. 
a  "Thou Shalt  go  also." 

**  And  the  army,  Seiior  ?  "  Diaz  suggested. 

"  The  army  shall  remain  in  quarters." 

Never  man's  manner  more  calm,  never  man 
assured.     The  listeners  warmed  with  admiration, 
of  the  effect  he  was  working,  he  went  on, — 

"  I  have  shown  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise ;  now  I  say 
further,  the  crisis  of  the  expedition  is  upon  us  ;  if  I  succeed,  all  is 
won  ;  if  I  fail,  all  is  lost.  In  such  strait,  what  should  we  do  be- 
tween this  and  then  1  Let  us  not  trust  in  our  cunning  and  strength : 
we  are  Christians;  as  such,  put  we  our  faith  in  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Mother.  Olmedo,  father,  go  thou  to  the  chapel,  and  get 
ready  the  altar.  The  night  to  confession  and  prayer  ;  and  let 
the  morning  find  us  on  our  knees  shrived  and  blessed.  We 
are  done,  comrades.  Iiet  the  chamber  be  cleared.  To  the  chapel 
aU." 
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And  they  did  the  bidding  cheerfully.  All  night  the  good  father 
was  engaged  in  holy  work,  confessing,  shriving,  prayitwr.  Sq  the 
morning  found  them.  -^-   '",■«  ,      ....t^.-^^r^ 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE   CHRISTIAN  TAKES  OAEB   OF  HIS   OWN. 

HuALPA  returned  to  the  city  about  the  time  the  aiaxn,  which  in  that 
clime  and  season  herald  the  morning,  take  their  places  in  the  sky. 
He  had  lightened  his  heart,  and  received  the  sympathy  of  a  lover 
in  return  ;  he  had  told  the  great  things  done  and  promised  by  the 
king,  and  sorrowed  that  his  friend  could  take  no  part  in  the  events 
whiwh,  ho  imagined,  wore  to  make  the  day  heroic  forever  ;  and  now, 
his  enthusiasm  of  youth  sobered  by  the  plaints  to  which  he  had 
listened  while  traversing  the. dusky  walks  of  the  beautiful  garden, 
he  domb  the  stuirs  of  the  teocaUU,    Before  the  day  was  fairly 
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dawned,  he  was  at  his  post,  waitlug,  dreaming  of  Nenetzin,  and 
hearkening  to  the  apirit-songs  of  ambition,  always  so  charming  to 
unpractised  souls. 

And  the  lord  Cuitlahua  perfected  his  measures.  On  all  the  dikes, 
and  at  the  entrance  of  all  the  uauals,  guards  were  stationed.  The 
bridges  nearest  the  palace  occupied  by  the  strangers  were  held 
by  chosen  detachments.  Except  those  thus  detailed,  the  entire 
military  in  the  city  were  pent  in  the  temples.  And  to  all,  including 
the  lord  steward,  the  proper  orders  were  confided.  All  awaited  the 
signal. 

And  the  king,  early  in  the  night,  ignorant  of  the  flight  of  Nene- 
tzin,  had  come  from  Chapultepec  to  his  palace  in  the  capital.  He 
retired  as  he  was  wont,  and  slept  the  sleep  as  restful  to  a  mind  long 
distracted  by  irresolution  as  to  a  body  exhausted  by  labor  ;  such 
slumber  as  comes  to  him  who,  in  time  of  doubt,  involving  all  dearest 
interests,  at  last  discovers  what  his  duty  is,  and,  fully-determined, 
simply  awaits  the  hour  of  performance,  trustful  of  the  action  taken, 
and  of  the  good-will  of  the  god  or  gods  of  his  faith. 

On  the  side  of  the  Christians,  the  preparation,  more  simple,  Was 
also  complete.  ■  From  mass  the  little  host  went  to  breakfast,  then 
to  arms.  The  companies  formed  ;  even  the  Tlascalans  behaved  as 
if  impressed  with  a  sense  that  their  fate  had  been  challenged. 

To  the  captains  again  convoked  in  the  audience-chamber,  Oortez 
detailed  his  plan  of  operation.  His  salutation  of  each  was  grave 
and  calm.  Though  very  watchful,  they  heard  him  without  ques- 
tion ;  and  when  they  went  out,  they  might  have  said,  The  hour  of 
trial  is  come,  and  now  will  bo  seen  which  holds  the  conquering  des- 
tiny,— the  God  of  the  Christian  or  that  of^he  Astec. 

From  the  council,  Alvarado  went  first  to  Marina  ;  finding  that 
Nenetzin  slept,  he  joined  his  companions  in  the  g^eat  court,  where, 
gay  .and  careless,  he  carolled  a  song,  and  twirled  his  sword,  and,  in 
thought  of  smiling  fortune  and  a  princely  Indian  love,  walked  com- 
placently to  and  fro.  And  so  wait,  ready  for  action,  the  Christian 
lover  and  the  heathen, — one  in  the  palace,  the  other  in  the  temple, — 
both,  in  fancy,  lord  of  the  same  sweet  mistress. 

At  the  stated  hour,  as  had  been  the  custom,  the  three  lords  came, 
in  splendid  costume,  and  with  stately  ceremonial,  bringing  the 
king's  compliments,  and  asking  Cortez  will  for  the  day.  And  they 
returned  with  compliments  equally  courteous  and  deceptive,  taking 
with  them  OrteguUla,  the  page,  instructed  to  inform  the  monarch 
that  directly,  if  such  were  the  royal  pleasure,  Malinche  would  be 
happy  to  visit  him  in  his  palace. 

A  little  later  there  went  out  parties  of  soldiers,  appar^tly  to 
view  the  city  ;  yet  the  point  was  noticeable  that,  besides 
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the  army  was  drawn  up,  massed  in  the  garden  ;  the  matches  of  the 
gunners  were  lighted  ;  the  horsemen  stood  at  their  bridles  ;  the 
TlMcahuis  were  stationed  to  defend  the  outer  walls.    De  Oli^  Morla^ 
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Marin,  and  Monjarez  passed  through  the  lines  in  careful  inspec- 
tion. 

**  Heard'st  thou  when  the  drum  was  to  be  sounded  ? "  asked  De 
Oli,  looking  to  the  sun. 

'*  At  noon,"  answered  Marin. 

**  Three  hours  yet,  as  I  judge.     Short  time,  by  Our  Lady  I  " 

The  party  was  impatient.  To  their  relief,  Cortez  at  last  came 
out,with  fiye  chosen  cavaliers,  Sandoval,  Alvarado,  Leon,  Avila, 
and  Lugo.  As  he  proceeded  to  the  gate,  all  eyes  turned  to  him, 
all  hearts  became  confident, — so  much  of  power  over  the  weak  is 
there  in  the  look  of  one  master  spirit. 

At  the  gate  he  waited  for  the  Dofla  Marina. 

*•  Are  ye  ready,  gentlemen  ?  " 

**  All  ready,*'  they  replied. 

"  With  thee,  De  Oli.  I  leave  the  command.  At  sight  or  sound 
erf  attack  or  combat,  come  quickly.  Charge  straight  to  the  palace, 
lances  in  the  lead.  Bring  our  horses.  Farewell.  Christ  and  the 
Mother  for  us  !  "     And  with  that,  Oortez  stepped  into  the  street. 

For  a  time  the  party  proceeded  silently. 

*' Is  not  this  what  the  pagans  call  the  beautiful  street?"  San- 
doval asked. 

"  Why  the  question  1 " 

*'  I  have  gone  through  graveyards  not  more  deserted." 
f^'  Thott'rt  right  said  Logo.      **  By  our  Lady  !  when  last  we  went 
this  way,  I  remember  the  pavements,  doors,  porticos,  and  roofs 
were  crowded.     Now,  not  a  woman  or  a  child." 

"  In  faith,  Sefior,  we  are  a  show  suddenly  become  stale." 
vf*'*  Be  it  so,"  replied  Leon,  sneeringly.     "  We  will  give  the  pub- 
lic a  new  trick." 

"  Miradj  Sehores  !  said  Cortez.  "  Last  night,  all  through  this 
district,  particularly  along  this  street,  there  went  patrols,  removing 
the  inhabitants,  and  making  ready  for  what  the  drum  is  advertised 
to  let  loose  upon  us.  Don  Pedro,  thy  princess  hath  told  the 
truth."  And  looking  back  to  the  towers  of  the  teocallisy  he  added, 
after  a  fit  of  laughter,  "  The  fools,  the  swine  !  They  have  undone 
themselves  ;  or  rather," — his  face  became  grave  on  the  instant,— 
*•  the  Holy  Mother  hath  undone  them  for  us.  Give  thanks,  gen- 
tlemen, our  emprise,  is  already  won  !  Yonder  the  infidel  general 
hath  his  armLyuTwaiting  for  the  word  of  the  king.  Keep  we  that 
unspoken  or  undelivered, — only  that,  and  the  way  of  our  return, 
prisoner  in  hand,  will  be  as  dear  of  armed  men  as  the  going  is." 
iicThe  customary  guard  of  nobles  kept  the  portal  of  the  palace  ;  the 
intoohamber,  however,  was  crowded  to  its  full  capacity  with  unarm- 
ed courtiers,  through  whom  the  Christians  passed  with  grave  as- 
surance. To  acquaintances  Cortez  bowed  courteously.  Close  by 
the  door  of  the  audience-chamber,  he  found  Orteguilla  conversing 
with  Maxtla,  rrho,  at  sight  of  him,  knelt,  and,  touching  the  floor 
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with  his  palm,  offered  to  conduct  he  party  to  the  royal  presence  ; 
■uoh  were  his  orders.     Cortez  stopped  an  instant. 

"  Hath  the  king  company  ? "  he  asked  Orteguilla. 

"  None  of  account,— a  boy  and  three  or  four  old  raen." 

"  He  is  ours.     Let  us  on,  gentlemen  ! " 

And  forthwith  they  passed  under  the  curtaiins  held  aside  for  them 
by  Maxtla. 

On  a  dais  covered  with  a  carpet  of  plumaje,  the  monarch  sat. 
Three  venerable  men  stood  behind  him.  At  his  feet,  a  little  to  the 
right,  was  the  prince  lo',  in  uniform.  A  flood  of  light  poured 
through  a  window  on  the  northern  side  of  the  chamber,  and  fell  full 
on  the  group,  bringing  out  with  intense  clearness  the  rich  habili- 
ments of  the  monarch,  and  every  feature  of  his  face.  The  Chris- 
tians numbered  the  attendance,  and,  tiaLaed  to  measure  dangers 
and  discover  advantages  by  a  glance,  si-iiled  at  the  confidence  of 
the  treacherous  heathen.  Upon  the  stillnestt,  broken  only  by  their 
ringing  tread,  sped  the  voice  of  Oortez. 

"  Alvarado,  Lugo,  all  of  ye,  watch  well  whom  we  have  here, 
your  lives,  see  that  the  boy  escape  not" 
Montezuma  kept  his  seat. 

"  The  gods  keep  you  this  pleasant  morning,"  he  said.     "  I 
glad  to  see  you.*' 

They  bowed  to  him,  and  Cortez  replied, — 
"We  thank  thee,  good  king.      May  the  Holy  Virgin,  of  uur 
Christian  faith,  have  thee  in  care.     Thus  pray  we,  than  whom  thou 
hast  no  truer  servants." 

•*  If  you  prefer  to  sit,  I  will  have  seats  brought." 
"  We  thank  thee  again.     In  the  presence  of  our  master,  it  is  the 
custom  to  stand,  and  he  would    hold  us  discourteous  if  we  did 
otherwise  before  a  sovereign  friend  as  dear  to  him  as  thou  art 
great  king."  ' 

The  monarch  waved  his  hand. 

*'  Your  master  is  no  doubt  a  rare  and  excellent  sovereign,"  he  said, 
thjn  changed  the  subject.  "The  lords,  whom  I  sent  to  you  this 
morning,  reported  that  all  gc«^s  well  with  you  in  the  palace.  I  hope 
so.  If  anything  is  wanted,  you  have  only  to  speak.  My  provinces 
are  at  your  service." 

•*  The  lords  reported  truly."  <^. 

"  I  am  very  glad.  Thinking  of  you,  Malinche,  and  studying  to 
make  your  contentment  perfect,  I  have  wondered  if  you  have  any 
amusements  or  games  with  which  to  pass  the  time." 

As  there  were  not  in  all  the  New  World,  however  it  might  be  in 
the  Old;  more  desperate  gamblers  than  the  cavaliers,  they  looked 
at  each  other  when  the  translation  was  concluded,  and  smiled  at 
the  simpiicity  of  the  speaker.     Ixevertheless,  Cortez  replied  with 

C coming  gravity, — 
"  We  have  our  pastimes,  good  king,  as  all  must  have  ;  fcttr  with- 
t  them^  nature  hath  ordered  that  the  bodjr  shall  grow  old  and 
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the  mind  incapable.     Our  pastimes,  however,  relate  almost  entirely 
to  war." 

"  That  is  labor,  Malinche." 

"So  is  hunting,"  said  Cortez,  smiling. 

"  My  practice  is  not,"  answered  the  monarch,  taking  the  remark 
as  an  allusion  to  his  own  love  of  the  sport,  and  laughing.  •'  The 
lords  drive  the  game  to  me,  and  my  pleasure  is  in  exercising  the 
skill  required  to  take  it.  Some  day  you  must  go  with  me  to  my 
preserves  over  the  lake,  and  I  will  show  you  my  modes  ;  but  I  did 
not  mean  that  kind  of  amusement.  I  will  explain  my  meaning, 
lo',"  he  said  to  the  prince,  who  had  risen,  "bid  Maxtla  bring 
hither  the  silver  balls.     I  will  teach  Malinche  to  play  toto-loqite." 

"  Have  a  care,  gentlemen  !  "  said  Cortez,  divining  the  speech 
from  the  action  of  the  speaker.  *"  The  lad  must  stay.  And  thou, 
Marina,  tell  him  so." 

The  comely,  gentle-hearted  Indian  woman  hastened  tremulously 
to  say,  * '  Most  mighty  king,  Malinche  bids  me  tell  thee  that  he  has 
heard  of  the  beautiful  game,  and  will  be  glad  to  learn  it,  but  not 
now.     He  wishes  the  prince  to  remain." 

One  step  lo'  had  in  the  meantime  taken,— but  one  ;  in  front  of 
him  Leon  stepped,  hand  on  sword,  and  menace  on  his  brow.  The 
blood  fled  the  monarch's  face. 

"  Go  not,"  he  at  lenatth  said  to  the  boy  ;  and  to  Cortez,  "  I  do 
not  understand  you,  Malinche." 

The  time  of  demand  was  come.  Cortez  moved  nearer  the  dais, 
and  replied,  his  eyes  fixed  coldly  and  steadily  on  those  of  the 
victim, — 

"  I  have  business  vdth  thee,  king ;  and  until  it  is  concluded, 
thou,  the  prince,  and  thy  councillors  must  stay.  Outcry,  or  attempt 
at  escape,  will  be  at  peril  of  life. " 

The  monarch  sat  upright,  pale  and  rigid  ;  the  ancients  dropped 
upon  their  knees.  lo'  alone  was  brave  ;  he  stepped  upon  the  plat- 
form, as  if  to  defend  the  royal  person.  Then  in  the  same  cold, 
inflexible  manner,  Cortez  proceeded, — 

"  I  have  been  thy  guest,  false  king,  long  enough  to  learn  thee 
well.  The  power  which,  on  all  occasions,  thou  has  been  so  careful 
to  impress  upon  me,  hath  but  made  thy  hypocrisy  the  more  aston- 
ishing. Listen,  while  I  expose  thee  to  thyself.  We  started  hither 
at  thy  invitation.  In  Cholula,  nevertheless,  we  were  set  upon  by 
the  army.  No  thanks  to  thee  that  we  are  alive  to-day.  And,  in 
the  same  connection,  when  thou  wert  upbraided  for  inviting  us, 
the  lords  and  princes  were  told  that  such  was  the  instruction  of 
one  of  thy  bloody  gods,  who  had  promised  here  in  the  capital  to 
deliver  us  prisoners  for  sacrifice." 
Montezuma  offered  to  apuak. 

"  Deny  it  not,  deny  it  not !  "  said  Cortez,  with  the  slightest  show 
of  passion.  "  In  gci  or  man,  such  perfidy  cannot  be  excused.  But 
that  is  not  fall.  ^Say  nothing  about  the  command  sent  the  troops 
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near  Tuzpan  to  attack  my  people  ;  nor  about  the  demand  upon 
towrnanipB  under  protection  of  my  royal  master  for  women  and  ohil- 
dren  to  feed  to  thy  hungry  idols  ;  now " 

Here  the  king  broke  in  upon  the  interpreter. 

•'  f  do  n.>t  understand  what  Malinohe  says  about  my  troops  at- 
tacking  his  people  at  Tuzpan."  j         yo  »^ 

"  Thy  governor  killed  one  of  my  captains." 

•'  Not  by  my  order." 

"  Then  make  good  the  denial,  by  sending  for  the  officer  who  did 
the  murder,  that  he  may  be  punished  according  to  the  wickedness 
of  bis  crime." 

The  king  took  a  siguet  from  his  wrist,  and  said  to  one  of  his 
councillors,  "Let  this  be  shown  to  the  governor  of  that  province 
1  require  hini  to  come  here  immediately,  with  all  who   were  con- 
cerned with  him  at  the  time  spoken  of  by  Malinche." 

The  smUe  with  which  the  monarch  then  turned  to  the  Spaniard 
™  S?*  "P^**  **™'  ^°'  ^^  continued,  pitilessly  as  before,— 
*  ^k  P"""'*»f  e°*  o^  ♦^be  governor  is  not  enough.  I  accuse  thee 
further.  Thou  treacherous  kmg  !  Go  with  me  to  the  temple,  and 
now,-this  instantj-l  will  show  thee  thy  brother,  with  an  ariy  at 
call,  waiting  thy  signal  to  attack  us  in  the  palace  where  so  lately 
we  received  thy  royal  welcome."  ^ 

The  listener  started  from  his  seat.  Upon  his  bewildered  faculties 
flashed  the  rememorance  of  how  carefully  and  with  what  solemn 
^TOj^ncfcion  he  had  locked  his  plans  of  war  in  the  breasts  of  the  mem- 
am  of  his  family,  gathered  about  him  on  the  azoteas  at  Chapulte- 
BC.  Hwfaith  in  them  forbade  suspicion.  Whence  then  the  ex- 
posure/ And  to  the  dealer  in  mysteries  Mystery  answered,  ''The 
S^V  1,  "  former  faith  in  the  divinity  of  the  stranger  came 
not  back,  now,  at  least  he  knew  him  sustained  by  powers  with 
which  contention  were  folly.  He  sunk  down  again  ;  hwhead  drop- 
"n  "J"^^,'*'*  struggling  breast ;— hb  was  conqubbbd  I 
enfd^voice*-!^"  Spaniard,  as  if  moved  by  the  sight,  said  in  a  sofb^ 

«f  VJ  ^a""^  S?*  •''!  *\^  'f  ^'4*''' '  *""*  ^^^••^  "  •  1»^  of  our8,-a  mercy 
of  the  dear  Christ  who  hath  us  in  his  almighty  keeping,-by  which 
every  sin  may  be  atoned  by  sacrices,  not  of  innocent  victims,  but 
of  the  sinner's  self.  In  the  world  I  come  from,  so  much  is  the  law 
esteemed,  that  kings  greater  than  thou  have  laid  down  their  crowns, 
the  better  to  aviail  themselves  of  its  salvation.  Thou  art  an  unbe- 
rt.3%w  J  ""!{  ^"^  wrong,-if  so,  I  pray  pardon  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  that  heareth  me,-I  may  do  wrong,  I  say,  but  infidel  as  thoi 
art.  If  thou  wilt  obey  the  precept,  thou  ahalt  have  the  benefit  of 
the  privilege.     I  do  not  want  war  which  would  end  in  thy  destruo- 

proposJ."  Hei^rme!  -"'  "''  ""  ^'""^'^  '  '^""^*^'^^*'  ^  "^^^  **»««  » 
The  unhappy  kmg  raised  his  head,  and  listened  eagerly. 
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Ansa,  and  go  with  na  to  our  quartew,  and  take  up  thy  abode 
there.  King  hhalt  thou  continue.  Thy  court  oan  go  with  thee, 
and  thou  canst  govern  from  one  palace  as  well  aa  another.  To  make 
an  end  of  speech,"— and  Cortez  raised  his  hand  tightly  clenched, 
—"to  make  an  end  of  speech,  finally  and  plainly,  chooae  now  : 
go  with  us  or  die  !  I  have  not  brought  these  officers  without  a 
purpose. " 

All  eyes  centred  on  the  pale  face  of  the  monarch,  and  the  still- 
nfSB  of    the  waiting  was  painful  and  breathless.      At   last,   from 

«<  ?x?u*^*  °^  ^"  tortured  soul,  up  rose  a  sparkle  of  resentment. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  great  prince,  like  myself,  voluntarily 
leavmg  his  own  palace  to  become  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  a 
stranger  ? " 

"  Prisoner  !  Not  so.  Hear  me  again.  Court,  household,  and 
power,  with  full  freedom  for  its  exercise  and  the  treatment  due. 
a  crowned  prince,— all  these  shalt  thou  have.  So,  in  my  iranter's 
name,  I  pledge  thee." 

•'No,  Malinche,  press  me  not  so  hardly.  Were  1  to  conaent  to 
such  a  degradation,  my  people  would  not.  Take  one  of  my  sons 
rather.  This  one,"— and  he  laid  his  hand  on  lo's  shoulder,— 
•  whom  I  love  best,  and  have  thought  to  make  my  suooessor. 
Take  him  as  hostage  ;  but  spare  me  this  infamy.'* 

The  debate  contmued  ;  an  hour  passed. 

"Gentlemen,  why  waste  words  on  this  ivretched  barbarian?" 
excUimed  Leon,  at  last,  half  drawing  his  sword,  while  his  face 
darkened  with  dreadful  purpose.  "  We  cannot  recede  now.  In 
Christ's  name  let  us  seize  him,  or  plunge  our  swords  in  his  body  !  " 

The  captains  advanced,  baring  their  swords  ;  Cortez  retired  a 
step,  as  if  to  make  way  for  them.     Brief  time  remained  for  decis- 
ion.     Trembling  and  confused,  the  monarch  turned  to   Marina 
and  asked,   "  What  did  the  Uule  say  ?  "  ' 

As  became  a  gentle  woman,  fearful  lest  death  be  done  before 
her,  she  replied, — 

lu"  ^  M^"^'  ^  P'^y  y°"»  ™*^®  ^^  further  objection.  If  you  yield, 
they  will  treat  you  kindly  ;  if  you  refuse,  they  will  kill  you.  Go 
with  them,  I  pray  you." 

Upon  the  advance  of  the  captains,  lo'  stepped  in  front  of  the 
kmg  ;  as  they  hesitated,  either  waiting  Cortez^  order  or  the  answer 
to  Marina's  prayer,  he  knelt,  and  clasped  his  father's  knees,  and 
cried  tearfully,— 

"Do  not  /^o,  O  king  1     Rather  than  endure  such  shame,  le*   aa 

die  !  '  , 

Stupefied,  almost  distraught,  the  monarch  seemed  not  hear 
the  heroic  entreaty.  His  gaze  w*ia  on  ths  *«»/»«  r-A  Cr-rt-s  ""—  == 
impenetrable  and  iron-like  as  the  armor  on  his  breast.  "  The  gods 
have  abandoned  me  1 "  he  cried  despairingly.  "  I  am  lost  I  Ma- 
linche, I  will  go  with  you  ! "  His  head  drooped,  and  'us  hands  fell  ' 
nerveless  on  the  chair, 
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The  boy  arose,  and  turned  to  the  conquerors,  every  feature  con- 
vulsed with  hate. 

"  Thanks,  good  king,  thanks  !  "  ^aid  Cortez,  smiling.  "  Thou 
hast  saved  my  soul  a  sin.     I  will  be  thy  friend  till  death  I " 

Thereupon,  he  stepped  forward,  and  kissed  the  royal  hand,  which 
fell  from  his  lips  as  if  palsied — I  will  not  say  profaned — by  the 
touch.  And,  one  after  another,  Leon,  Lugo,  A.vila,  Alvarado,  and 
Sandoval  approached,  and  knelt  on  the  dais,  and  in  like  manner 
saluted  the  fallen  prince. 

''Are  you  done,  Malinche?  "  the  victim  asked,  when  somewhat 
revived. 

*'  What  I  wish  now,  above  all  things,"  was  the  reply,  spoken  with 
rare  pretence  of  feeling,  ''is  to  be  assured,  good  king,  that  we  are 
forgiven  the  pain  we  have  caused  thee,  since,  though  of  our  doing, 
it  ^as  not  of  our  will  as  much  as  of  the  ambition  of  some  of  thy 
own  lords  and  chiefs .  What  I  desire  next  is,  that  thy  goodness 
may  not  be  without  immediate  results.  I  and  my  officers,  thy  son 
and  these  councillors,  are  witnesses  that  thou  didst  consent  to  my 
proposal  out  of  great  love  of  peace  and  thy  people.  To  secure  the 
object, — noble  beyond  praise, — the  lords  here  in  the  palace,  and 
those  of  influence  throughout  the  provinces,  must  be  convinced  that 
thou  dost  go  wiiih  me  of  thine  own  free  will ;  not  as  prisoner,  but 
as  trusted  guest  returning  the  favor  of  guest.  How  to  do  that  best 
is  in  thy  knowledge  more  than  mine.  Only,  what  thy  judgment 
approveth,  set  about  quickly.     We  wait  thy  orders." 

"  lo',  uncles,"  said  Montezuma,  his  eyes  dim  with  tears,  "as 
you  love  me,  be  silent  as  to  what  has  here  taken  place.  I  charge 
you  that  you  tell  it  to  no  man,  while  I  live.     Bid  Maxtla  come." 

Summoning  all  his  strength  to  meet  the  shrewd  eyes  of  the  chief, 
the  monarch  sat  up  with  a  show  of  cheerfulness. 

"  Bring  my  palanquin,"  he  said,  after  Maxtla's  salutation  ;  "  and 
.  direct  some  of  the  elder  lords  to  be  ready  to  accompany  me  without 
arms  or  ceremony.  As  advised  by  Huitzil',  and  these  good  uncles, 
I  have  resolved  to  go,  and  for  a  time  abide  with  Malinche  in  the 
old  palace.  Send  an  officer  with  the  workmen,  to  prepare  quar- 
ters for  my  use  and  that  of  the  court.  Publish  my  intention.  Go 
quickly." 

Afterwhile  from  the  palace  issued  a  procession  which  no  man,  un- 
informed, might  look  upon  and  say  was  not  a  funeral ;  in  the 
palanquin,  the  dead  ;  on  its  right  and  left,  the  guard  of  hojaor  ;  be- 
hind, the  friends,  a  long  train,  speechless  and  sorrowing.  The 
movement  was  quiet  and  solemn ;  three  squares  and  as  many  bridges 
were  passed,  when,  from  down  the  street,  a  man  came  running  with 
all  speed.  He  gained  the  rear  of  the  cortege,  and  spoke  a  few  hur- 
ried words  there ;  a  murmur  arose,  and  spread,  and  grew  into  a 
furious  outcry, — a  moment  more,  and  the  cortege  was  dissolved  in 
*"  tumult.  At  the  last  corner  on  the  way,  the  cavaliers  had  been 
joined  by  some  of  the  armed  parties,  who,  for  the  purpose,  had  pre- 
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ceded  thec^  into  the  city  in  the  early  morning  ;  these  closed  firmly 
around,  a  welcome  support. 

"  Mvrad!"  cried  Cortez,  loudly.  "  The  varlets  are  without  arms. 
Let  no  one  strike  until  I  say  so." 

The  demonstration  increased.  Closer  drew  the  mob,  some  ad- 
juring the  monarch,  some  threatening  the  Christians.  That  an 
understanding  of  the  situation  was  abroad  was  no  longer  doubtful  ; 
still  Cortez  held  his  men  in  check,  for  he  knew,  if  blood  were  shed 
now,  the  common- sense  of  the  people  would  refuse  the  story  he  so 
relied  upon, — that  the  king's  coming  was  voluntary. 

"  Can  our  guest,"  he  asked  of  Sandoval,  "  be  sleeping  the 
while  ? " 

"  Treachery  Seiior." 

"  By  God's  love,  captain,  if  it  so  turn  out,  drive  thy  sword  first 
of  all  things  through  him  ! " 

While  yet  he  spoke,  the  curtains  of  the  carriage  were  drawn 
aside  .,  the  carriers  halted  instantly  ;  and  of  the  concourse,  all  the 
nativefc  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  became  still,  so  that  the  voice  of 
the  monarch  was  distinctly  heard. 

"The  noise  disturbs  me,"  he  said,  in  ordinary  tcne.  " Let  the 
street  be  cleared.*' 

The  lords  whom  he  addressed  kept  their  faces  to  the  ground. 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  the  clamor  ? " 

No  one  answered.  A  frown  was  gathering  upon  his  face,  when 
an  Aztec  sprang  up,  and  drew  near  him.  He  was  dressed  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  lower  class.  At  the  side  of  the  carriage  he  stopped, 
and  touched  the  pavement  with  his  palm. 

"  Guatamozin  !  "  said  the  king,  more  in  astonishment  than  anger. 
."Even  so,  O  king,— father,— to  bear  a  soldier's  part  to-day,  I 
have  dared  your  judgment."  Lifting  his  eyes  to  the  monarch's,  he 
endured  his  gaze  steadily,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  such  an  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  that  reproof  was  impossible.  "  I  am  prepar- 
ed for  any  sentence  ;  but  first,  let  me  know,  let  these  lords  and  all 
the  people  know,  is  this  going  in  truth  of  your  own  free  will  ? " 

Montezuma  regarded  him  fixedly,  but  not  in  wrath. 

"  I  conjure  you,  uncle,  father,  king, — I  conjure  you,  by  our 
royal  blood,  by  our  country,  by  all  the  gods,— are  these  strangers 
guests  or  guards  ?     Speak,— I  pray  you,  speak  but  one  word.-' 

The  poor,  stricken  monarch  heard,  and  was  penetrated  by  the 
tone  of  anguish  ;  yet  he  replied, — 

"  My  brother's  son  insults  mo  by  his  question.  I  am  still  the 
king, — free  to  go  and  come,  to  reward  and  to  punish." 

He  would  have  spoken  further,  and  kindly,  but  for  the  interrup- 
tion  of  Cortsz.  wHf>  flrifij?  irrs'^s.t.iftT^f.'v.s 

"Ho,  there!     Why  this  delay  T  "Forward  !  " 

And  thereupon  Avilla  stepped  rudely  and  insolently  between  the 
king  and  the  'tzin.  The  iatter's  broad  breast  swelled,  and  hi^ 
e^es  blazed  ;  he  seemed  like  a  tiger  about  to  le«^p. 
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**  Beware  ! "  said  the  king,  and  the  warning  was  in  time.  "  Be- 
ware !   Not  here,  not  now  ! " 

The  'tzin  turned  to  him  with  a  quick,  anxious  look  of  inquiry  ; 
a  revulsion  of  feeling  ensued  ;  he  arose,  and  said,  with  bowed 
head,  "  I  understand.  O  king,  if  we  help  not  ourselves,  we  are 
lost.  '  Not  here,  not  now.'  I  oatoh  the  permission."  Pointing  to 
Avila,  he  added,  '*  This  man's  life  is  in  my  hands,  but  I  pass  it  by  ; 
thine,  O  uncle,  is  the  most  precious.  We  will  punish  these  inso- 
lents,  but  not  here  ;  we  will  give  you  rescue,  but  twt  now.  Be  of 
cheer." 

He  stepped  aside,  and  the  melancholy  cortege  passed  on,  leaving 
the  lords  and  people  and  the  empire,  as  represented  by  them,  in 
the  dust.  Before  the  teocallis,  under  the  eyes  of  Cuitlahua,  within 
hailing  distance  of  the  ten  thousand  warriors,  the  doughty  cavi^iers 
bore  their  prize  unchallenged. 

And-  through  the  gates  of  the  old  palace,  through  the  files  of 
Spaniards  in  order  of  battle  waiting,  they  also  carried  what  they 
thought  was  the  empire,  won  without  a  blow,  to  be  pai;^lled  at 
pleasure, — ^its  lands,  its  treasure,  its  cities,  and  its  people. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE   LORD   HUALPA  PLEBS   HIS   FORTUNE. 

The  'tzin  Guatamo  sat  at  breakfast  alone  in  his  palace  near  Izta- 
palapan.  The  fare  was  simple, — a  pheasant,  bread  of  maize,  oranges 
and  bananas,  and  water  from  the  spring ;  and  the  repast  would 
have  been  soon  despatched  but  for  the  announcement,  by  a  slave 
in  waiting,  of  tha  lord  Hualpa.  At  mention  of  the  name  the 
'tzin's  countenance,  assumed  a  glad  expression. 

"The  lord  Hualpa!    The  gods  be  praised  !    Bid  him  come." 

Directly  the  visitor  appeared  at  the  door,  and  paused  there,  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor,  his  body  bent,  like  one  half  risen  from 
a  salutation.     The  'tzin  went  to  him,  and  taking  his  hand  said, — 

*'  Welcome,  comrade.  Come  and  account  for  yourself.  I  know 
not  yet  how  to  punish  you  ;  but  for  the  present,  ait  there,  and  eat. 
If  you  come  from  Tenochtitlan  this  morning,  you  must  bring  with 
you  the  appetite  which  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  lake.  Sit, 
and  I  will  order  your  bi;«akfast." 

"No,  good  'tzin,  not  for  me,  I  pray  you.  I  am  from  the  lake, 
but  do  not  bring  any  blessing.'' 

The  'tzin  resumed  his  seat,  looking  searchingly  and  curiously  at 
his  guest,  and  pained  by  his  manner  and  appearance.  His  face 
was  careworn  ;  his  frame  bent  and  emaciated ;  his  look  constantly 
downward ;  the  voice  feeble  and  of  uncertain  tone ;  in  short,  his 
aspect  was  that  of  one  come  up  from.a  battle  in  which  shame  and 
grief  had  striven  with  youth  of  body  Mid  soul,  and,  fierce  as  the 
struggle  had  been,  the  end  was  not  yet.  He  was  the  counterpart 
of  his  former  self. 

"  You  have  been  sick,"  said  the  'tzin,  after  while. 

"  Very  sick,  in  spirit,"  replied  Hualpa,  without  raising  his  eyes. 

The  'tein  went  on.  "  After  your  desertion,  I  caused  enquiry  to 
be  made  for  you  everywhere, — at  the  Chalcan's,  and  at  your  palace. 
No  one  could  give  me  any  tidings.  I  sent  a  messenger  to  Tihuanco, 
and  your  father  was  no  better  informed.  Your  truancy  has  been 
gfievOus  to  your  friauds.,  no  lass  than  to  yourself.  I  have  a  right 
to  call  you  tc  account." 

"So  yon  have  ;  only  1^  us  to  the  aarden.  The  air  outside  is 
sweety  and  there  is  a  relief  in  freedom  from  walls." 
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From  habit,  I  suppose,  they  proceeded  to  the  arena  set  apart  for 
military  exercisp.  No  one  was  there.  The  'tzin  seated  himself 
on  a  bench,  making  room  for  Hualpa,  who  still  declined  the  court- 
esy, saying,— 

'•I  will  give  an  account  of  myself  to  you,  brave  'tzin,  not  only 
because  I  should,  but  because  I  stand  in  need  of  your  counsel. 
Look  for  nothing  strange ;  mine  is  a  simple  story  of  shame  and 
failure.  Tou  know  its  origin  already.  You  remember  the  last 
night  I  spent  with  you  here.  1  do,  at  least.  That  day  the  king 
made  me  happier  than  I  shall  ever  be  again.  When  I  met  you  at 
the  landing,  the  kiss  of  my  bethrothed  was  sweet  upon  my  lips, 
and  1  had  but  one  sorrow  in  the  world, —that  you  were  an  exile,' 
and  could  not  take  part,  as  you  so  wished  and  deserved,  in  the  bat'- 
tle  which  my  hand  was  to  precipitate  next  noon.  I  left  you,  and 
by  dawn  was  at  my  post  in  the  temple.  The  hours  were  long. 
At  last  the  time  came.  All  was  ready.  The  ten  thousand  war- 
riors chosen  for  the  assault  were  in  their  quarters.  The  lord 
Cuitlahua  was  in  the  tower  of  HuitzU',  with  the  teotudli  and  his 
pabas,  at  prayer.  We  awaited  only  the  king's  word.  Finally,  lo' 
appeared.  I  saw  him  coming.  I  raised  the  stick,  my  blood  was 
warm,  another  instant  and  the  signal  would  have  been  given—" 
Hualpa's  voice  trembled,  and  he  stopped. 

*  *  Go  on, "  said  the  'tzin.     ♦ '  What  restrained  you  ? " 

"  I  remembered  the  words  of  the  king,—'  lo'  will  come  to  you  at 
noon  with  my  commands,'— those  were  the  words.  I  waited, 
btnke  1'  said  lo'.  '  The  command, -quick  !'  I  cried.  •  As  you 
love  life,  stnke  I'  he  shouted,  Something  unusual  had  taken 
place  ;  I  hesitated.  '  Does  the  king  so  command  ?  '  I  asked  *  Time 
never  was  as  precious  !  Give  me  the  stick  ! '  he  replied.  But  the 
duty  was  mine.  '  With  your  own  hand  give  the  signal,'— such  was 
the  order.  I  resisted,  and  he  gave  over  the  effort,  and,  throwing 
himself  at  my  feet,  prayed  me  to  strike.  I  refused  the  prayer, 
also,  buddenly  he  sprang  up,  and  ran  out  to  the  verge  of  the 
temple  overlooking  the  street.  Lest  he  should  cast  himself  off,  I 
followed.  He  turned  to  me,  as  I  approached,  and  cried,  with  up- 
raised hands,  *  Too  late,  too  late  !  We  are  undone.  Look  where 
they  carry  him  oflF!'  'Whom?'  I  askeu.  *  The  king-my  father 
—a  prisoner  1  ^.  Below,  past  the  coatapantli,  the  royal  palanquin  was 
bemg  borne,  guarded  by  the  strangers.  The  blood  stood  still  in  my 
heart.  I  turned  to  the  prince ;  he  was  i?one.  A  sense  of  calamity 
seized  me.  I  ran  to  the  tower,  and  called  the  lord  Cuitlahua,  who 
was  m  time  to  see  the  procession.  I  shall  never  forget  the  awful 
look  he  gave  me,  or  his  words. "    Hualpa  again  paused. 

"  What  were  they  ?"  asked  the  'tzin. 

"  *  ^/f,V  lo'd   tTnttlt\a.   '   Ua  ■in,;^^       «  ^£^ —^—^~    J-*-  -       -  '   ••  •'     < 

•         ~  I     i     '*"-■  — -">      is—j  jrwa  giVuU  i>lU3  Signal  nUBTk  iO 

came  to  you  first,  1  could  have  iftterposed  my  companies,  and  saved 
him.  It  18  now  too  late  ;  he  is  lost.  May  the  godi  forgive  you  ! 
2^  ruined  country  cannot.' "  o       j 
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Said  he  so?"  exclaimed  the  'tzin,  indignantly.     "By  all  the 
gods,  he  was  wrong  !  " 

At  these  words,  Hualpa  for  the  first  time  dared  look  into  the 
'tzin's  face,  surprised,  glad,  yet  doubtful. 

'*  How  ? "  he  asked.     **  Did  you  say  I  was  ri^ht  1 " 

"Yes."  ^         ^ 

Tears *iglistened  in  the  Tihuancan's  eyes,  and  he  seized  and  kissed 
his  friend's  hand  with  transport. 

"I  begin  to  understand  you,"  the  'tzin  said,  still  more  kindly. 
'•  You  thought  it  your  fault  that  the  king  was  a  prisoner  ;  you  fled 
for  shame." 

"  Yes, — for  shame." 

"My  poor  friend  !" 

"But  consider,"  said  Hualpa, — "consider  how  rapidly  I  had 
risen,  and  to  what  height.  Admitting  my  self-accusations,  when 
before  did  man  fall  so  far  and  so  low  ?     What  wonder  that  I  fled  ? " 

"  Well,  you  have  my  judgment.  Seat  yourself,  and  hear  me 
further." 

Hualpa  took  the  seat  this  time  ;  after  which  the  'tzin  continued. 
"  The  seizure  was  made  in  the  palace.  The  king  yielded  to  threats 
of  death.  He  could  not  resist.  While  the  strangers  were  bearing 
him  past  the  teocallis,  and  you  were  looking  at  them,  their  weapons 
were  at  his  throat.  Had  you  yielded  to  lo's  prayer,  and  given  the 
signal,  and  had  Cuitlahua  obeyed,  and  with  his  bands  attempted  a 
rescue,  your  benefactor  would  have  been  slain.  Do  not  think  me 
dealing  in  conjectures. .  I  went  to  him  in  the  street,  and  prayed  to 
be  allowed  to  save  him  ;  he  forbade  me.  Therefore,  hold  not  your- 
self in  scorn  ;  be  happy  ;  you  saved  his  life  a  second  time." 

Again  Hualpa  gave  way  to  his  gratitude. 

"  Nor  is  that  all,"  the  'tzin  continued.  "  In  my  opinion  the  last 
rescue  was  nobler  than  the  first.  As  to  the  lord  Cuitlahua,  be  at 
rest.  He  was  not  himself  when  he  chid  you  so  cruelly ;  he  now 
thinks  as  I  do  ;  he  exonerates  you  ;  his  messengers  have  frequently 
come,  asking  if  you  had  returned.  So,  no  more  of  shame.  Give 
me  now  what  else  you  did." 

The  sudden  recall  to  the  past  appeared  to  throw  Hualpa  back; 
his  head  sunk  upon  his  breast  again,  and  for  a  time  he  was  silent ; 
at  length  he  replied,  "  As  1  see  now,  good  'tzin,  I  have  been  very 
foolish.  Before  I  go  on,  assure  me  that  you  will  listen  with 
charity. " 

"  With  charity  and  love." 

"  I  have  hardly  the  composure  to   tell  what  more  I  did ;    yet 
the  story  will  come  to  you  m  some  form.  Judge  me  mercifully,  and 
let  the  subject  be  never  again  recalled. " 
ivu.  iittve  spoKan. 

"  Very  well.  1  have  told  you  the  words  of  the  lord  Cuitlahua  ; 
thoy  burnt  me  like  fire.  Thinking  myself  forever  disgraced,  I 
descended  from  the  azoteaa  to  the  street,  and  there  saw  bhe  people's 
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confusion,  and  heard  their  cries  and  curses.     I  could  not  endure 
myself.      I  fled  the  city,  like  a  guilty  wretch.      Instinctively,  I 
burned  to  Tihuanoo.     There  I  avoided  every  habitation,  even  my 
father's.     News  of  evil  travels  fast.     The  old  merchant,   I  knew 
must  needs  hear  of  the  king's  seizure  and  what  I  regarded  as  my 
crime.     So  I  cared  not  to  meet  his  eyes.     I  passed  the  days  in 
the   jungles  hunting,   but  the  charm  of    the  old  occupjCSon  was 
gone  ;  somehow  my  arrows  flew  amiss,  and  my  limbs  refused  a  long 
pursuit.     How  I  subsisted,  I  scarcely  know.     At  last  however,  my 
Ideas  began  to  take  form,  and   I  was  able   to  interrogate  myself 
Through  the  king's  bounty,  I  was  a  lord,  and  owner  of  a  palace  : 
by  his  favor,  I  further  reflected,  Nenetzin  was  bound  to  me  in 
solemn  betrothal.    What  would  she  think  of  me  ?  What  right  had  I 
so  responsible  for  his  great   misfortune,  to   retain   his   gifts?     I 
could  release  her  from  the  odious   engagement.      At  his   feet   I 
could  lay  down  the  title  and  property  ;  and  then,  if  you  refused 
me  as  a  soldier  or  slave,  I  could  hide  myself  somewhere :  for  the 
CTief  struck  and  unhappy  like  me,  earth  has  its  caverns  and  ocean 
Its  islands.     And  so  once  more  I  hurried  to  Tenochtitlan.     Fes- 
terday  I  crossed  the  lake.     From  the  Chalcan  I  heard  the  story 
which  alone  was  needed  to  make  my  humiliation  complete,— how 
^enetzm,  false  to  me,  betrayed  the  great  purpose  of  her  father, 
betook  herself  to  the  stranger's  house,  adopted  his  religion,  and 
became  his  wife  or— spare  me  the  word,  good  'tzia.     After  that,  I 
lost  no  time,  but  went  to  the  palace,  made  way  through  the  pale- 
faced  guards  at  the  gate  and  doors,  each  of  whom  seemed  placed 
there  to  attest  the  good  king's  condition  and  my  infamy.     Suitors 
and  lords  of  all  degrees  crowded  the  audience-chamber  when  I  en- 
tered, and  upcn  every  face  was  the  same  look  of  sorrow  and  de- 
jection which  I  had  noticed  upon  the  faces  of  the  people  whom  I 
passed  in  the  street.     All  who  turned  eyes  upon  me  appeared  to 
become  accusers,  and  say,  '  Traitor,  behold  thy  victim  ! '    Imagine 
the  pressure  upon  my  spirit.    I  made  haste  to  get  away,— unseemly 
^te.     What  my  salutation  was  I  hardly  know.     I  only  remember 
that,  in  some  form  of  speech,  I  publicly  resigned  all  his  honorable 
ptts.     1  remember,  also,  that  when  I  took  what  I  thought  was  my 
last  look  at  him,-friend,  patron,  king,  father,-may  the  gods,  who 
have  forbidden  the  relation,  forgive  the  allusion  !— I  could  not  see 
him  for  teara     My  heart  is  in  my  throat  now ;    then  it  nearly 
choked  me.  And  so  ends  my  account.  And  ouce  more,  true  friend 
1  come  to  you  Hualpa,  the  Tihuancan,  without  title,  palace,  or  privi- 
lege ;  without*  <4i8tinction,  except  as  the  hero  and  victim  of  a  mar- 
velloiis  fortune." 

The  'tzin  was  too  deeply  touched,  too  full  of  sympathy,  to  reply 

seat  agam«  he  asked  simply,  "  And  what  said  the  king  1 " 
'*  To  what  1" 
**  Your  resignation." 
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"  He  refused  to  take  back  his  gifts.  They  could  not  revert,  he 
said,  except  for  crime." 

"  And  he  was  right.  You  should  have  known  him  better.  Asking 
caqno^^evoke  a,  gi^t  in  any  forny'*  ~  ~ 

AfteFa'spell  ot  siienW,  ike  'izm  spoke  again. 

"  One  matter  remains.  Tou  are  not  guilty,  as  you  supposed  ; 
your  friends  have  not  lost  their  faith  in  you  ;  such  being  the  case, 
it  were  strange  if  your  feelings  are  as  when  you  came  here  ;  and  as 
purposes  too  often  follow  feelings,  I  ask  about  the  future.  What  do 
you  intend  ?  What  wish  ? " 

"  I  see  you  understand  me  well,  good  'tzin.    My  folly  has  been  so 
great  that  I  feel  myself  unworthy  to  be  my  own  master.     I  ought 
not  to  claim  a  purpose,  much  less  a  wish.    I  came  to  your  docur  seek- 
ing to  be  taken  back  into  service  ;  that  was  all  the  purpose  I  had. 
I  rely  upon  your  exceeding  kindness." 

Hualpa  moved  as  if  to  kneel ;  but  the  'tzin  caught  him,  and  said, 
**Keep  your  seat."  And  rising,  he  continued,  severely,  "Lord 
Hualpa,  —for  such  you  still  are, — all  men,  even  the  best,  are  crimi- 
nals ;  but  as  for  the  most  part  their  crimes  are  against  themselves, 
we  take  no  notice  of  them.  In  that  sense  you  are  guilty,  and  in 
such  degree  that  you  deserve  forfeiture  of  all  the  king  refused  to 
take  back.  But  pass  we  tha^j^— pass  the  folly,  the  misconduct.  I 
will  not  take  you  into  service ;  you  have  your  old  place  of  friend  and 
comrade,  more  fitting  your  rank." 

Hualpa's  face  brightened,  and  he  answered, — 

"  Command  me,  O  'tzin  !  With  you  I  can  be  brave  warrior,  good 
citizen,  true  friend ;  without  you,  I  am  nothing.  Whatever  the 
world  thinks  of  me,  this  I  know, — I  can  reinstate  myself  in  its  good 
opinion  before  I  can  in  my  own.  Show  me  the  way  back  to  self- 
respect  ;  restore  me  that,  and  I  will  beyoi\,r  slave,  soldier,  comrade, — 
what  you  will.  ■' 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Quatamozin,  smiling  at  his  earnestness.  *'  It  is 
well.  I  can  show  you  the  way.  Listen.  The  war,  about  which  we 
have  so  often  talked,  thanks  to  the  gods  !  is  finally  at  hand.  The 
public  opinion  has  done  its  work.  The  whole  nation  would  throw 
itself  upon  the  strangers  to-morrow,  but  for  the  king,  who  has  be- 
come their  shield  ;  and  he  must  be  rescued  ;  otherwise,  we  must 
educate  the  people  to  see  in  him  an  enemy  to  be  removed.  We  can- 
not spare  the  time  for  that,  and  consequently  have  tried  rescue  in 
many  ways,  so  far  in  vain.  To-morrow  we  tr)'  again.  The  plot  is  ar- 
ranged and  cannot  fail,  except  by  the  king's  own  default.  Reserving 
explianation,  I  congratulate  you.  You  are  in  time ;  the  good  fortune 
clings  to  you.    To-morrow  I  will  set  your  feet  in  the  way  you  seek.'* 

Hualpa  gazed  at  him  doubtingly.  '*  To-morrow  !  "  he  said,  "  Will 

±. J. __j  :_ xi. i-i_i-i»»» 

f  "Yes." 

•'  Willfmy^Murt  take  me  from  you  ? " 

"No."      ; 
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•*  Then  I  thank  you  for  the  opportanity.  On  the  teocallisf  that 
dreadful  morning,  I  lost  my  assuranoe ;  whether  it  will  ever  return 
ii  doubtful  ;  but  with  you,  at  your  aide,  1  dare  walk  in  any  way." 

**  1  understand  you,"  the  'tzin  replied.  "  Go  now,  and  get  ready. 
Unless  the  king  fail  us,  we  will  have  combat  requiring  all  our 
strength.  To  the  bath  first,  then  to  breakfast,  then  to  find  more 
seemly  garments,  then  to  rest.    I  give  you  to  midnight.     Go." 


OHAPTEa  II. 

4IWHOM  THE   GODS   DESTROY   THEY  FIRST   MAKE    MAD. 

The  morning  after  Hualpa's  return  Xoli,  the  Ohalcan,  as  was  his 
wont,  passed  through  his  many  rooms,  making  what  may  be  called 
a  domestic  reeonnoissanoe. 

**  What !"  he  cried,  perplexed.  "  How  is  this?  The  house  is 
empty  !    Where  are  all  the  lords  ?  " 

The  slaves  to  whom  he  spoke  shook  their  heads. 

"  Have  there  been  none  for  breakfast?" 

Again  they  shook  their  heads.        •# 

"  Nor  for  pulque  f" 

"  Not  one  this  morning,"  he  replied. 

"  Not  even  for  a  draught  of  pulque  !  Wonderful  ! "  cried  the 
broker,  bewildered  and  amazed.  Then  he  hurried  to  his  steward, 
soliloquizing  as  he  went,  "  Not  one  for  breakfast ;  not  even  a  draught 
of  pulque  !    Holy  gods,  to  what  is  the  generation  coming  ? " 

The  perplexity  of  the  good  man  was  not  without  cause.  The  day 
the  king  removed  to  the  palace  of  Axaya',  the  royal  hospitality  went 
with  him,  and  had  henceforth  been  administered  there  ;  but  though 
no  less  princely  and  profuse  thnn  before,  under  the  new  rigime  it 
was  overshadowed  by  the  presence  of  the  strangers,  and  for  that 
reason  became  distasteful  to  the  titled  personages  accustomed  to  its 
enjoyment.  Consequently,  owners  of  palaces  in  the  city  betook 
themselves  to  their  own  boards  ;  others,  especially  non-residents, 
quartered  with  the  Chalcan  ;  as  a  further  result,  his  house  assumed 
the  style  of  a  meswi,  with  accommodations  equal  to  those  of  the  pal- 
ace ;  such,  at  least,  was  the  disloyal  whisper,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
Xoli  did  not  repudiate  the  impeachment  as  became  a  lover  of  the 
king.  And  such  eating,  drinking,  playing,  such  conspiring  and  plot- 
ting, such  political  discussion,  such  transactions  in  brokerage  went 
on  daily  and  nightly  under  his  roof  as  were  never  before  known. 
Now  all  this  was  broken  oflF.     The  silence  was  not  more  frightful 
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"  Steward,  steward  !  "  said  Xoli  toAhat  functionary,  distinguished 
by  the  surpassing  whiteness  of  his  apron.  ♦'  What  has  befallen  ? 
Where  are  the  patrons  this  morning  ?  "  " 
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"  Good  master,  the  most  your  slave  knows  is,  that  last  night  a 
pabafrom  the  great  temple  passed  through  the  chambers,  after  which, 
very  shortly,  every  guest  departed. " 

A  paba,  a  paba  !"    And  Xoli  was  moie  than  ever  perplexed. 
Heard  you  what  he  said  1 " 
ii^ot  a  word." 

"  About  what  time  did  he  comt  ?  " 

'•  After  midnight." 

' '  And  that  is  all  you  know  ]  " 

The  steward  bowed,  and  Xoli  passed  distractedly  to  the  front 
door,  only  to  find  the  portico  as  deserted  as  the  chambers.  Sight 
of  the  people  beginning  to  collect  in  the  square,  however,  brought 
him  some  relief,  and  he  hailed  the  first  passing  acquaintance. 

"  A  pleasant  morning  to  you,  neighbor." 

"  The  same  to  you." 

*'  Have  you  any  news  ?  "  *. 

"  None,  except  I  hear  of  a  crowd  of  pabas  in  the  city,  come,  as 
rumor  says,  from  Tezcuco,  Cholula,  Iztapalapan,  and  other  lake 

•*  When  did  they  come  ? " 

*♦  In  the  night." 

"  Oho  !    There's  something  afoot." 
spiration  from  his  forehead. 

"  So  there  is,"  the  neighbor  replied 
temple  to  worship  to-day." 

Alight  broke  in  upon  the  Chalcan.  '*True,  true  ;  I  had  for- 
gotten." 

"  Such  is  the  talk,"  the  citizen  continued.  "  Will  you  be  there  1 
Everybody  is  going." 

"Certainly,"  answered  Xoli,  dryly.  "  If  I  do  not  go,  everybody 
will  not  be  there.     Look  for  me.     The  gods  keep  you  !  " 

And  with  that,  he  re-entered  his  house,  satisfied,  but  not  alto- 
gether quieted  ;  wandering  restlessly  from  chamber  to  chamber,  he 
asked  himself  continually,  ''Why  so  many  pabas?  And  why  do 
they  come  in  the  night  ?  And  what  can  have  taken  the  lords  away 
so  silently,  and  at  such  a  time, — without  breakfast, — without  even 
a  draught  of  pvZque  ?  " 

Invariably  these  interrogatories  were  followed  by  appeals  to  the 
great  ebony  jar  of  snufif ;  after  sneezing,  he'  would  answer  himself, 
''Pabas  for  worship,  lords  and  soldiers  for  fighting  ;  but  pabus 
and  soldiers  together !  Something  is  afoot.  I  will  stay  at  home, 
and  patronize  myself.  And  yet — and  yet— they  might  have  told 
me  something  about  it ! " 

^  AL  JL  JL  ^  Jl  ■!(. 

About  ten  o'clock — to  count  the  time  as  Christians  do — the  king 
iasaed  from  the  old  palace,  going  in  state  to  the  teocalliSf  attended 
by  a  procession  of  courtiers,  warriors,  and  pabas.     He  was  borne 
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in  an  open  palanquin,  shaded  by  the  detached  canopy,  the  whole 
presenting  a  spectacle  of  imperial  splendor. 

The  movement  was  slow  and  stately,  through  masses  of  people 
on  the  pavements,  under  the  gaze  of  other  thousands  on  the  house- 
tops ;  but  neither  the  banners,  nor  the  music,  nor  the  pomp,  nor 
the  king  himself,  though  fully  exposed  to  view,  amused  or  de- 
ceived the  people  ;  for  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  carriage  walked 
Lugo,  Alvarado,  Avila,  and  Leon  ,  next,  Olmedo,  distinguishable 
from  the  native  clergy  by  his  shaven  crown,  and  the  cross  he 
carried  aloft  on  the  shaft  of   a  lance;   after  him,  concluding  the 

/procession,  one   hundred   and  fifty  Spaniards,  ready  for   battle. 

/Priesthood,— king,— the  strangers  !     Clearer,  closer,  more  inevit 
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of  the  temple,  the  multitude  far  and  near  knelt,  and  so  remained 
until  the  pabas,  delegated  for  the  purpose,  took  him  in  their  arms 

!to  carry  him  to  the  azoteas.      Four  times  in  the  passage  of  the  ter- 
races the  cortege  came  in  view  from  the  side  toward   the  palace, 
climbing,  as  it  were,  to  the  Sun;— dimmer  the  holy  symbols,  fainter 
the  solemn  music;  and  each  time  the  people  knelt.     The  unfortun- 
ate going  to  worship  was  still  the  great  king  1 
A  detachment  of  Ohristians,  under  de  Morla,  preceded  the  pro- 
cession as  an  advance-guard.     Greatly  were  they  surprised  at  what 
they  found  on  the  azoteas.    Behind  Tlalac,  at  the  head  of  the  last 
stairway,  were  a  score  or  more  of  naked  boys,  swinging  smoking 
censers  ;  yet  farther  toward  the  tower  or  sanctuary  of  Huitzil'  was 
an  assemblage  of  dancing  priestesses,  veiled,  rather  than  dressed, 
in  gauzy  robes  and  scarfs  ;    from  the  steps  to  the  door  of  the  sanc- 
tuary a  passage-way  had  been  left ;  elsewhere  the  sacred  area  was 
occupied  by  pabas,  drawn  up  in  ranks  close  and  scrupulously  or- 
dered.     Like  their  pontiflF,  each  of  them  wore  a  gown  of  black  ;  but 
while  his  head  was  bare,  theirs  were  covered  by  hoods.      Thus  ar- 
ranged,— silent,  motionless,  more  like  phantoms  than  men, — they 
both  shocked  and  disquieted  the  Spaniards.      Indeed,  so  sensible 
were  the  latter  of  the  danger  of  their  position,  alone  and  unsup- 
ported in  the  face  of  an  array  so  dismal  and  solid,  that  many  of 
them  fell  to  counting  their  beads  and  muttering  Aves. 
A  savage  Assonance ,  greeted  the  king  when  he  was  set  down  on 
^  the  azoteas,  and  simultaneously  the  pabas  burst  into  a  hymn,  and 
from  the  urn  over  the  tower  a  denser  column  of  smoke  arose,  slow 
mounting,  but  erelong  visible  throughout  the  valley.  Half  bending, 
he  received  the  blessing  of  Tlalac  ;  then  the  censer-bearers  swept 
around  him  ;  then,  too,  jangling  silver  bells  and  beating  calabashes, 
the  priestesses  began  to  dance  ;  in  the  midst  of  the  salutation,  the 
arch-priest,  moviug  backward,  conduct'od  him   slowly  toward  the 
entrance  of  the  sanctuary.      At  his  side  strode  the  four  cavaliers. 
The  escort  of  Christiana  remained  outside  ;  yet  the  pabas  knew  the 
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meaning  of  their  presence,  and  their  hymn  deepened  into  a  wail  ; 
the  great  king  had  gone  before  his  god — a  prisoner! 

The  interior  of  the  sanctuary  was  in  ordinary  condition  ;  the 
floor  and  the  walls  black  with  the  blood  of  victims  ;  the  air  foul 
and  sickening,  despite  the  smoking  censers  and  perfuming  pans. 
The  previous  visit  had  prepared  the  cavaliers  for  these  horrors  ; 
nevertheless,  a  cry  broke  from  them  upon  their  entrance.  In  a 
chafing-dish  before  the  altar  four  human  hearts  were  slowly  burning 
to  coals! 

'^*  J  esu  Ghriato  I  "  exclaimed  Alvarado.  "Did  not  the  pagans 
proTTiise  there  should  be  no  sacrifice  ?  Shrieve  me  never,  if  I  toss 
not  the  contents  of  yon  dish  into  the  god's  face! " 

"  Stay  ! "  cried  Olmedo,  seeing  his  arm.  *'  Stir  noi !  The  busi- 
ness is  mine.  As  thou  lovest  God,— the  true  God, — get  thee  to  thy 
place?"  ,  ,j.  . 

The  father  spoke  firmly,  and  the  captain,  grinding  his  teeth  with 
rage,  submitted. 

The  pedestal  of  the  idol  was  of  stone,  square  in  form,  and  plaqed 
in  the  centre  of  the  sanctuary.  Several  broad  steps,  fronting  the 
doorway, — door  there  was  not, — assisted  devotees  up  to  a  platform, 
upon  which  stood  a  table  curiously*  carved,  and  resting,  as  it  were, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  god*  The  chamber,  bare  of  furniture,  was 
crowded  with  pabas,  kneeling  and  hooded  and  ranked,  like  their 
brethren  outside.  The  cavaliers  took  post  by  the  entrance,  with 
Olmedo  between  them  and  the  altiir.  Two  priests,  standing  on 
the  lower  step,  seemed  waiting  to  assist  in  the  ceremonial,  although, 
at  the  time,  apparently  absorbed  in  prayer. 

Tlalac  led  the  monarch  by  the  hand  up  the  steps. 

"  0  king,"  he  said,  "  the  ears  of  the  god  are  open.  He  will  hear 
you.  And  as  to  these  companions  in  devotion,"  he  pointed  to  the 
assistants  as  he  spoke,  ' '  avoid  them  not :  they  are  here  to  pray  for 
you  ;  if  need  be,  to  die  for  you.  If  they  speak,  be  not  surprised, 
but  heed  them  well ;  what  they  say  will  concern  you,  and  all  you 
best  love. " 

Thereupon  the  arch-infidel  let  go  the  royal  hand,  and  descended 
the  steps,  moving  backward  ;  upon  the  floor  he  continued  his  move- 
ment. Suddenly  he  stopped,  turned,  and  was  face  to  face  with 
Olmedo  ;  all  the  passions  of  his  savage  nature  blazed  in  his  coun- 
tenance ;  in  reply,  the  Christian  priest  calmly  held  up  the  cross, 
and  smiled,  and  was  content. 

Meantime  the  monarch  kissed  the  altar,  and,  folding  his  hands 
upon  his  breast,  was  beginning  to  be  abstracted  in  prayer,  when  he 
heard  himself  addressed. 

"  Look  not  this  way.  O  kinff,  nor  stir  :  but  listen." 

The  words,  audible  throughout  the  chamber,  proceeded  from  the 
nearest  devotee,— a  tall  man,  well  mu£Q[ed  in  gown  and  hood.  The 
monarch  controlled  himself,  and  listened,  while  the  speaker  con- 
tinued in  a  slow,  monotonous  manner,  designed  to  leave  the  caval- 
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iere,  whom  he  knew  to  be  observing  him,  in  doubt  whether  he  waa 
praying  or  intoning  some  part  of  the  service  of  the  occasion, — 

*'  It  is  in  the  streets  and  in  the  palaces,  and  has  gone  forth  into 
the  provinces,  that  Montezuma  is  the  willing  guest  of  the  strangera, 
and  that  from  great  love  of  them  and  their  society,  he  will  not 
come  away,  although  his  Empire  is  dissolving,  and  the  religion  of 
his  fathers  menaced  by  a  new  one  ;  but  know,  0  king,  that  the 
chiefs  and  caciques  refuse  to  credit  the  evil  spoken  of  you,  and,  be- 
lieving you  a  prisoner,  are  resolved  to  restore  you  to  freedom. 
Know  further,  O  king,  that  this  is  the  time  chosen  for  the  rescue. 
The  way  back  to  the  throne  is  clear  ;  you  have  only  to  go  hence. 
What  says  the  king  ?    The  nation  awaits  his  answer." 

**  The  throne  is  inseparable  from  me, — is  where  I  am,  under  my 
feet  always,,"  answered  the  monarch,  coldly. 

**  And  there  may  it  remain  forever  !  "  said  the  devotee,  with  fer- 
vor. '*  I  only  meant  to  pray  you  to  come  from  amongst  the  stran- 
gers, and  set  it  once  more  where  it  belongs, — amongst  the  loving 
hearts  thaf  gave  it  to  you.  Misunderstand  me  not,  0  king.  Short 
time  have  we  for  words.  The  enemy  is  prt^sent.  I  offer  you  rescue 
and  liberty. " 

"  To  offer  me  liberty  is  to  deAy  that  1  am  free.  Who  is  he  that 
proposes  to  give  me  what  is  mine  alone  to  give  ?  I  am  with  Huit- 
zil'.     Who  come?  thus  between  me  and  the  god  ?  " 

From  the  pabas  in  the  chamber  there  was  a  loud  murmur ;  but 
as  the  king  and  devotee  retained  their  composure,  and,  like  praying 
men,  looked  steadily  at  the  face  of  Huitzil',  the  cavaliers  remained 
unsuspicious  observers  of  what  was  to  them  merely  a  sinful  cere- 
mony, s  A*  3 

•*  I  am  the  humblest,  though  liot  the  least  loving,  of  all  your  sub- 
jects," the  devotee  answered. 

"  The  name  ?  "  said  the  king.  "  You  ask  me  to  go  hence :  whither 
and  with  whom  ? " 

"  Know  me  without  «^oaking  my  name,  O  king.  I  am  your 
brother's  son." 

Montezuma  was  visibly  aflfect  ^d.     Afterwhile  he  said,  — 

**  Speak  further.  Consider  what  you  have  said  true,— that  I  am 
a  pri»  ner  that  the  strangers  present  are  my  guards,— what  are  the 
mean  ♦  cue?  Speak,  that  I  may  judge  of  them.  Oor.spiracy  is 
abroad,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  be  blindly  led  from  what  is  called  my 
prison  to  a^'^mb." 

Toti  r  onable  demand  the  'tzin  calmly  replied,  "  That  you 
were  c  ung  lo  worship  to-day,  and  the  conditions  upon  which  you 
had  peiiuiasion  to  come,  I  learned  from  the  Uotuctli.  I  saw  the  op- 
portunity, and  proposed  to  attempt  irouf  rescue.  In  Tlalac  ths  cod-s 
have  a  faithful  servant,  and  you, '6  king,  a  true  lover.  When  °you 
were  received  upon  the  azoU<My  you  did  not  fail  to  notice  the  pabas. 
Never  before  in  any  one  temple  have  there  been  so  many  assembled. 
They  are  the  inatrnments  of  the  rescue." 
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"  The  instruments  !  "  exclaimed  the  king,  unable  to  repress  his 
soorn. 

The  'tzin  interposed  hastily.  "  Beware  !  Though  what  we  say 
is  not  understood  by  the  strangers,  their  faculties  are  sharp,  and 
very  little  may  awaken  their  suspicion  and  alarm  ;  and  if  our  oflfer 
be  rejected,  better  for  you,  O  king,  that  they  go  hence  ignorant  of 
their  danger  and  our  design.  Yes,  if  your  conjecture  were  true,  if 
we  did  indeed  propose  to  face  the  tetUes  with  barehanded  pabas,  your 
scorn  would  be  justified  ;  but  know  that  the  concourse  on  the  azo- 
teas  is,  in  fact,  of  chiefs  and  caciques,  whose  gowns  do  but  conceal 
their  preparation  for  battle." 

A  pang  contracted  the  monarch's  fac*,  and  his  hands  closed  harder 
upon  his  breast  ;  possibly  he  shuddere<i  at  the  necessity  so  thrust 
upon  him  of  deciding  between  Mali:(che  whom  he  feared,  and  the 
people  whom  he  so  If  ved. 

'*  Yes,"  con<  ed  t  le  *tzin,  '*  here  are  the  chc»ien  of  the  realm, 
— the  noblest  aud  the  best, — each  with  his  life  in  his  hand,  an  of- 
fering to  you.  What  need  ot  further  words  1  You  have  not  for- 
gotten the  habits  of  war  ;  you  rJivine  the  objecl  of  the  concourse  of 
priests  ;  you  understand  they  are  formed  in  ranks,  that,  upon  a 
signal,  they  may  throw  themselves  as  one  man  upon  the  strangers. 
Here  iu  the  sanctuary  are  fifty  more  with  ttwuiuahuiUa ;  behind 
them  u  door  has  been  constructed  to  pans  yon  <)uickly  to  the  azoteaa  ; 
they  will  help  me  keep  the  door,  and  stay  pursuit,  while  you  descend 
to  the  street.  And  now,  O  king,  said  T  not  rightly  ?  What  have 
you  to  do  more  than  go  hence  ?  Dread  aut  for  us.  In  the  presence 
of  Huitzil',  and  in  defence  of  his  altai ,  we  will  fight.  If  we  fail  in 
such  glorious  combi^,  he  will  waft  our  sc  als  straightway  to  the  Sun." 

''My  son,"  the  king  answered,  after  a  pause,  '*  if  I  were  a  pri- 
soner, I  would  say  you  and  the  lords  have  done  w:ell ;  but,  being 
free  and  pursuing  my  own  policy,  I  reject  the  rescue.  Oo  your 
ways  in  peace ;  leave  me  to  my  prayers.  In  a  few  days  the  stran- 
gers will  depart ;  then,  if  not  sooner,  I  will  come  back  as  you  wish, 
and  bring  the  old  time  with  me,  and  make  all  the  land  ^tappy." 

The  monarch  ceased.  He  im^ned  the  question  auswered  and 
passed  ;  but  a  murmur,  almost  a  groan,  recalled  him  from  the  e£fort 
to  abstract  himself.  And  then  the  ieohictH^  exercising  his  privi- 
lege, went  to  him,  and,  laying  a  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  pointing 
up  to  the  god,  Mdd, — 

'*  Hearken,  O  king  !  The  sianngwa  have  already  asked  you  to 
allow  them  to  set  up  an  altar  here  in  the  house  of  Huitzil',  that 
they  may  worship  their  god  after  their  manner.  The  request  was 
sacril^e  ;  listening  to  it,  a  sin  ;  to  grant  it  would  make  you  accurs- 

arl   if\Ttkvar         fiaLva  xinirmttkit  l^Tl<^  f.liA  o/jd    ^^  ""^VHS  kannA  aa  f.ka  Irkw/la 

have  besought.     F'a  wise  in  time. 

"  I  have  decideu,"  said  the  poor  king,  in  a  trembling  voice, — "  I 
have  decided." 
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Tlalao  looked  to  the  'tzin  despairingly.  The  appeal  to  the  men- 
arch's  veneration  for  the  god  of  his  fathers  har'  failed  ;  what  else 
remained  ?  And  the  'tzin  for  the  first  time  looked  to  the  king, 
saying,  sorrowfully, — 

**Anahuac  is  the  common  mother,  as  Huitzil'  is  the  father.  The 
foot  of  the  stranger  is  heavy  on  her  breast,  and  she  cries  aloud, 
*  Where  is  Montezuma  ?  Where  is  the  Lord  of  the  Earth  ?  Where 
is  the  Child  of  the  Sun?'" 

And  silence  hung  heavy  in  the  sanctuary,  and  the  waiting  was 
painful.     Again  the  'tzin's  voice,— 

**  A  bride  sits  in  the  house  waiting.  Lcve  puts  its  songs  in  her 
mouth,  and  kindles  her  smiles  with  the  dazzle  of  stars.  But  the 
bridegroom  lingers,  and  the  evening  and  the  morning  bring  him 
not.  Ah,  what  is  ahe,  though  ever  so  beautiful  and  sweet-singing, 
when  he  comes  not,  and  may  never  come  ?  0  king,  you  are  the 
lingering  lord,  and  Anahuac  the  waiting  bride ;  as  you  love  her, 
come." 

The  fated  king  C(Jvered  his  face  with  his  hands,  as  if,  by  shutting 
out  the  light,  to  find  relief  from  pangs  to  acute  for  endurance. 
Minutes  passed, — minutes  of  torture  to  him,  and  of  breathless  ex- 
pectancy to  all  present,  except  the  cavaliers,  who,  unconscious  of 
peril,  watched  the  scene  with  indifference,  or  rather  the  scornful 
curiosity  natural  to  men  professing  a  purer  and  diviaer  faith.  At 
last  his  hand  dropped,  and  he  said  with  dignity, — 

*'Let  this  end  now, — so  1  command.  My  explanation  must  be 
accepted.  I  cannot  understand  why,  if  you  love  me  as  you  say, 
you  should  receive  my  word  with  so  little  credit ;  and  if  you  can 
devote  yoursdves  so  entirely  to  me,  why  can  you  not  believe  me 
capable  of  equal  devotion  to  myself  ?  Hear  me  once  more.  I  do 
not  love  the  strangers.  I  hope  yet  to  see  them  sacrificed  to  Huit- 
zil'. They  promise  in  a  few  days  to  leave  the  country,  and  I  stay 
with  them  to  hasten  their  departure,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  shield 
you,  the  nation,  the  temples,  and  the  gods)  from  their  power, 
which  is  past  finding  out.  Therefore  let  no  blow  be  struck  at  them, 
here  or  elsewhere,  without  my  order  I  am  yet  the  king.  Let  me 
have  peace.     Peace  be  with  you  !     I  have  spoken." 

The  'tzin  looked  once  to  heaven,  as  if  uttering  a  last  appeal,  or 
calling  it  to  witness  a  vow,  then  he  fell  upon  his  knees ;  he,  too, 
had  despaired.  And  as  if  the  feeling  were  contagious,  the  teotuctli 
I  knelt,  and  in  the  sanctuary  there  was  stillness  consistent  with  wor- 
ship, save  when  some  oveiHburdened  breast  relieved  itself  by  a  sigh, 
a  murmur,  or  a  groan. 

And  history  tells  how  Montezuma  remained  a  little  while  at  the 
altar,  and  went  peacefully  back  to  his  residence  with  the  strangers. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THB   PUBLIC  OPINION   MAKES   WAY. 

In  the  tianguez,  one  market-day,  there  was  an  immense  crowd,  yet 
trade  was  dull  ;  indeed,  comparatively  nothing  in  that  way  was 
being  done,  although  the  display  of  commodities  was  rich  and  tempt- 
ing. 

"  Holy  gods,  what  is  to  become  of  us?  "  cried  a  Cholulan  mer- 
chant. 

*'  You  !  You  are  rich.  Dulness  of  the  market  cannot  hurt  you. 
But  I, — 1  am  going  to  ruin." 

The  second  speaker  was  a  slave-dealer.  Only  the  day  before,  he 
had,  at  great  cost,  driven  into  the  city  a  large  train  of  his  "  stock  " 
from  the  wilderness  beyond  the  Great  River. 

"  Tell  me,  my  friend,"  said  a  third  party,  addressing  the  slave- 
dealer,  though  in  hearing  of  the  whole  company,  "  heard  you  ever 
of  a  slave  owning  a  slave  7 " 

"Nott" 

"  Heard  you  ever  of  a  man  going  into  the  market  to  buy  a  slave, 
when  he  was  looking  to  become  one  himself  ? " 

"Never." 

*'  You  have  it  then, — the  reason  nobody  has  been  to  your  exhi- 
bition." 

The  bystanders  appeared  to  assent  to  the  proposition,  which  all 
understood  but  the  dealer  tn  men,  who  begged  an  explanation. 

"  Yes,  yes.  Yon  have  just  come  home.  I  had  foi^otten.  A  bad 
time  to  be  abroad.  But  listen,  friend."  The  speaker  quietly  took 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  the  bowl. 
••  We  belong  to  Malinche  ;  you  know  who  he  is." 

**  I  am  not  so  certain,"  the  dealer  replied  gravely.     "  The  most  I 
can  say  is,  I  have  heard  of  him." 
^"  Oh,  he  is  a  god—" 

'*  With  all  a  man's  wants  and  appetites,"  interposed  one. 
ifi?*  Yes,  1  was  about  to  say  that.     For  instance,  day  before  yester- 
day he  sent  down  the  king's  order  for  three  thousand  escawpiles. 
Whatneed-^" 

'*  They  were  for  his  Tlascalans." 

"Oh,  possibly.  For  whom  were  the  cargoes  of  cotton  cloth  deliv- 
ered yesterday  1 " 

*'  His  women,"  answered  the  other,  quickly. 

*  *  And  the  two  thousand  sandals  ? " 

"For  his  soldiers?" 
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"  And  the  gold  of  which  the  market  was  cleaned  last  week  ?  And 
the  gold  now  being  hunted  in  Tustepec  and  Chinantla  1  And  the 
tribute  being  levied  so  harshly  in  all  the  provinces, — for  whom  are 
they?" 

"  Eor  Malinche  himself." 

"Yes,  the  god  Malinche.  Slave  of  a  slave  !  My  friend,"  said  the 
chief  speaker  to  the  slave-d^tler,  '*  there  is  no  such  relation  known 
to  the  law,  and  for  that  reason  we  cannot  buy  of  you.  Better  go 
back  with  all  you  have,  and  let  the  wilderness  have  its  own  again." 

"But  the  goods  of  which  you  spoke  ;  owtainly  they  were  paid 
for,''  said  the  dealer,  turning  pale. 

"No.  There  is  nothing  left  of  the  royal  revenue.  Even  the 
treasure  which  the  last  king  amassed,  and  waUed  up  in  the  old 
palace,  has  been  given  to  Malinche.  The  empire  is  like  a  man  in 
one  respect,  at  least, — when  beggared,  it  cannot  pay." 

"And  the  king?" 

"  He  is  Malinohe's,  too." 

"  Yes,"  added  the  bystander ;  "for  nowadays  we  never  see  his 
signet,  except  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  strangers." 

The  dealer  in  ijDen  drew  a  long  breath,  something  as  near  a  sigh 
as  could  come  from  one  of  his  habits,  and  said,  "  I  remember  Mua- 
lox  and  his  prophecy  ;  and,  hearing  these  things,  I  know  not  what 
to  think  " 

"  We  have  yet  one  hope,"  said  the  chief  spokesman,  as  if  desirous 
of  concluding  the  conversation. 
"And  that?" 
"  Is  the  'tziu  Guatamo." 


"  What  luck,  Pepite?"  '     % 

"  Bad,  very  bad.  ' 

The  questioner  was  the  wife  of  the  mrai  questioned,  who  had  just 
returned  from  the  market  Throwing  aside  his  empty  baskets,  he 
sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a  bridge  (panning  one  of  the  canals,  and, 
locking  his  hands  across  his  bare  knees,  looked  gloomily  in  the 
water.     His  canoe,  with  others,  was  close  at  hand. 

The  wife,  without  seeming  to  notice  his  dejection,  busied  hersdlf 
setting  out  their  dinner,  which  was  humble  as  themselves,  being  of 
boiled  maize,  tuna  figs,  and  UcniUaU,  or  cheese  of  the  lake.  When 
the  man  began  to  eat,  he  began  to  talk, —a  peculiarity  in  which  he 
was  not  altogether  singular. 

"  Bad  luck,  very  bad,"  he  repeated.  "  I  took  my  baskets  to  the 
old  stand.  Tfaeiflowen  were  fresh  and  sweet,  gathered,  you  know, 
only  Ust  night.  The  market  was  full  of  oeonle.  mmxv  of  whom  I 
knew  to  be  rich  enough  to  buy  at  two  priees  fthey  oaai^aitd  looked, 
and  said,  '  They  are  very  nice,  Pepite^  very  nio»,'  but  did  not  oflfer 
to  buy.  By  and  by  ihe  sun  went  up,  and  stood  overhead,  and  still 
no  purchaser,  not  even  an  oflFer.     It  was  very  discouraging,  I  tell 
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you  ;  and  it  would  have  been  much  more  so,  if  I  had  not  pretty  soon 
noticed  that  the  market  people  around  me,  fruiterers  and  florists, 
were  doing  no  better  than  I.  Then  I  walked  about  to  see  my 
friends  ;  and  in  the  porticos  and  booths  as  elsewhere  in  the  square, 
— no  trade  ;  plenty  of  people,  but  no  trade.  Tlie  jewellers  had 
covered  their  fronts  with  flowers,— I  never  saw  richer, — you  should 
have  been  there  !  — and  crowds  stood  about  breathing  the  sweet  per- 
fume ;  but  as  to  pnrchasing,  they' did  nothing  of  the  sort.  In  fact, 
may  the  mitlou*  of  our  little  house  fly  away  to-night,  if,  in  the  whole 
day,  I  saw  an  instance  of  trade,  or  so  much  as  a  cocoa-bean  pass 
from  one  hand  to  another  ! " 

•It  has  been  so  many  days  now,  only  not  quite  so  bad,  Pepite," 
wife  said,  struggling  to  talk  cheerfully.  "What  did  they  say 
was  the  cause  ?    Did  any  one  speak  of  that  ?" 

"  O  ye's,  everybody.  Nothing  else  was  talked.  *  What  is  the 
use  of  working  ?  Why  buy  or  sell  ?  We  have  no  longer  a  king  or 
country.  We  are  all  slaves  now  '^  *  belong  to  Malinche.  After- 
while,  because  we  are  poor,  he  wi '  taii.e  us  off  to  some  of  his  farms, 
like  that  one  he  has  down  in  Oajaca,  and  set  us  to  working,  and 
keep  the  fruits,  while  he  gives  us  the  pains.  No,  we  do  riot  want 
anything  ;  the  less  we  have  the  lighter  will  be  our  going  down.' 
That  is  the  way  the  talk  went  all  day." 

For  the  first  time  the  woman  threw  off  her  pretence  of  cheerful- 
ness, and  was  still,  absorbed  in  listening  and  thinking. 

*'  Belong  to  Malinche  !  We  ?  And  our  little  ones  at  home  ?  Not 
while  the  gods  live  !  "  she  said,  confidently. 

"Why  not?    Yott  forget.     Malinche  is  himself  a  god.'* 

A  doubt  shook  the  strong  faith  of  the  wife  ;  and  soon,  gloomy 
and  hopeless  as  Pepite,  she  sat  down  by  him  and  partook  of  the 
humble  fare. 


"  The  nation  is  dying.  Let  us  elect  another  king,"  said  an  old 
cacique  to  a  crowd  of  nobles,  of  whom  he  was  the  centre,  in  the 
pulque  chamber  of  the  Ohalcan.  Bold  words,  which,  half  a  year 
before,  would  have  been  punished  on  the  spot ;  now,  they  were 
heard  in  silence,  if  not  with  approbation.  "  A  king  has  no  right  to 
survive  his  glory,"  the  veteran  continued  ;  "and  how  may  one  de- 
scribe his  shame  and  guilt,  when,  from  fear  of  death,  he  suffers 
an  enemy  to  use  him,  and  turn  his  power  against  hia  people  ! " 

He  stopped,  and  for  a  time  the  hush  was  threatening  ;  then 
there  was  clapping  of  hands,  and  voices  cried  out, —  "  Good, 
good  ! "  .  - 

"  May  the  gods  forgive  me,  and  witness  that  the  apeech  waa  from 
love  of  country,  not  hatred  ol  Montezuma,"  said  the  cacique,  defer- 
entially. 

V  *  Household  god  of  the  lowest  grade. 
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'  Whom  would  you  have  in  his  place  1    Name  him,"  shouted  an 
aiilditor. 
„J*  Montezuma, — if  he  will  come  back  to  us." 

"He  will  not  ;  he  has  already  refused.  Another,— give  us  an- 
other !  *' 

"Be  it  so  ! "  said  the  veteran,  with  decision.  "  My  life  is  for- 
feit for  Vhat  I  have  said.  The  cell  that  holds  the  king  Cacama  and 
the  good  lord  Cuitlahua  yawns  for  rae  also.  I  will  speak.''  Quaff- 
ing a  bowl  of  pldq^e^  he  added,  "  Of  all  Anahuac,  O  my  brothers, 
who,  with  the  fewest  years,  is  wisest  of  head  and  bravest  of  heart, 
and  therefore  fittest  to  be  king  in  time  like  this  ? " 

The  question  was  of  the  kind  that  addresses  itself  peculiarly  to" 
individual  preferences, — the  kind  which  has  afllicted  the  world  with 
its  saddest  and  greatest  wars  ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  company,  as 
with  one  voice,  and  instantly,  answered, — 

*•  The  'tzin,  the  'tzin.     Guatamo,  the  'tzin." 


,(rX< 


In  the  evening  time  three  pabas  dombthe  stairs  by  which  the  top 
of  the  turret  of  Huitzil'  on  the  teocaUis  was  reached  from  the  azoteas. 
Arrived  at  the  top,  they  found  there  the  night-watcher,  who  recog- 
nized the  teotiictlif  and  knelt  to  him. 

"  Arise,  and  get  you  down  now,"  the  arch-priest  said  ;  **  we 
would  be  alone  awhile." 

On  a  pedestal  of  stone,  or  rather  of  many  stones,  rested  the 
brazier,  or  urn,  that  held  the  sacred  fire.  In  it  crackled  the  con- 
suming fagots,  while  over  it,  with  unsteady  brilliancy,  leaped  the 
flames  which,  for  so  many  leagues  away,  were  as  a  beacon  in  the 
valley.  The  three  stopped  in  the  shadow  of  the  urn,  and  might 
have  sttidied  the  city,  or  those  subjects  greater  and  more  fascinat- 
ing,—mysteries  now,  to-night,  forever,— Space,  and  its  children, 
the  Stars  ;  but  it  was  not  to  indulge  a  common  passion  or  uncertain 
speculations  that  Tlalao  had  brought  from  their  temples  and  altars 
his  companions,  the  high-priests  of  Oholula  and  Tezcuco.  And 
therefor  a  long  time  they  remained,  the  grave  and  holy  servants  of 
the  gods  of  the  New  World,  talking  earnestly,  on  what  subject  and 
with  what  conclusion  we  may  gather. 

"  Be  is  of  us  no  longer,"  said  Tklac,  impressively.  ♦*  He  has 
abandoned  his  people  ;  to  a  stranger  he  has  surrendered  hinself, 
/his  throne  and  power  ;  he  spends  his  days  learning,  from  a  new 
priesthood,  a  new  creed,  and  the  things  that  pertain  to  a  god  of 
whom  everything  is  unknown  to  us,  except  that  he  is  the  enemy  of 
our  gods.  I  bore  his  desertion  patiently,  as -we  always  bear  with 
those,  we  love.  By  permission,  as  you  heard,  he  came  one  day  to 
TTx.-a-xi4p  ii.iii.viu,  f  uHw  pwriuissioa  wss  Oil  couulXiuu  DuMb  liiuru  aliouid 
be  no  sacrifices.  Worship  without  sacrifice,  my  brethren  1  Can 
such  thing  be  ?  When  he  came,  he  was  offered  rescue  j  the  prepa- 
rations were  detailed  to  him  ;  he  knew  they  could  not  fail  ;  the 
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nobles  begged  him  to  accept  the  offer  ;  I  warned  him  against  refu- 
sal ;  yet,  of  choice,  he  went  back  to  Malinche.  Then  patience  al- 
most forsook  me.  Next,  as  you  also  know,  came  the  unpardonable 
sin.  In  the  chamber  below — the  chamber  sanctified  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  mighty  Huitzil—  I  will  give  you  to  see,  if  you  wish,  a 
profanation  the  like  of  which  came  never  to  the  most  wicked  dream 
of  the  most  wicked  Aztec, — an  altar  to  the  uew  and  unknown  God. 
And  to-morrow,  if  you  have  the  curiosity,  I  will  give  you  to  see  the 
further  sight, — a  service,  mixed  of  singing  and  prayer,  by  priests 
of  the  strange  God,  at  the  same  time^  and  side  by  side  by  the  wor- 
ship of  our  goda, — all  with  the  assent — nay,  by  order — of  Montezu- 
ma. Witness  these  crimes  once,  and  your  patience  will  go  quickly, 
whereas  mine  went  slowly  :  but  it  is  gone,  and  in  its  stead  lives 
only  the  purpose  to  do  what  the  gods  command." 

"  Let  us  obey  the  gods  !  "  said  the  reverend  high-priest  of  Oho- 
lula. 

"  Let  us  obey  the  gods  ?  "  echoed  his  holy  brother  of  Tezcuco. 

"  Hear  me,  then,"  said  Tlalac,  with  increased  fervor.  I  will  give 
their  command.  *  Raise  up  a  new  king,  and  save  yourseives,  by 
saving  our  worship  in  the  land  !'  so  the  gods  say.  And  I  am 
ready." 

•*  But  the  law,"  said  the  Tezcucan. 

*'  By  the  law,"  answered  Tlalac,  "  there  can  be  kings  only  in  the 
order  of  election." 

"And  so?" 

"Montezuma — must — die  !" 

Tlalac  said  these  terrible  words  slowly,  but  firmly. 

**  And  who  will  be  the  instrument  ?  "  they  asked. 

"  Let  us  trust  the  gods,"  he  answered.     "  For  love  of  them  men 
go  down  to  death  every  day  ;  and  of  the  many  lovers,  doubt  not 
some  one  will  be  found  to  do  their  bidding." 
nd  so  it  was  agreed. 

*  *  *  *    .  *  * 

And  so,  slowly  but  surely,  the  Public  Opinion  made  its  way, 
permeating  all  classes, — laborers,  merchants,  warriors,  and  priests. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THB    'tZIN's   S-ABBWBLL  TO  QUETZAL'. 

If  I  were  writing  history,  it  would  (^  .'ight  me  to  linger  over  the 
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for  in  them  were  blent,  fairly  as  ever  before  seen,  the  grand  diver- 
sities of  war,  politics,  and  govenimental  administration.  Antici- 
pating interference  from  the  headi^uarters  in  Cuba,  he  exercised  all 
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his  induatry  and  craft  to  recommend  himself  directly  to  his  Majes- 
ty, the  Emperor  Charles.  The  interference  at  last  came  in  the  form 
of  a  grand  expedition  under  Panfilo  de  Narvaez  ;  but  in  the  inter- 
val,—a  period  of  little  more  than  five  months,— he  had  practically 
reduced  the  new  discovery  to  possession,  as  attested  by  numerous 
acts  of  sovereignty,— such,  for  instance,  as  the  coast  of  the  gulf  «ur- 
veyed  ;  colonies  established  ;  plantations  opened  and  worked  with 
profit  ;  tribute  levied  ;  high  oflacials  arrested,  disseized,  and  exe- 
cuted ;  the  collection  and  division  of  a  treasure  "j^^Stet  than  ever 
before  seen  by  Christians  in  the  New  World  ;  communication  with 
the  capital  secured  by  armed  brigantines  on  the  lakes  ;  the  cross 
set  up  and  maintained  in  the  teoccUlis  ;  and  last,  and,  by  custom  of 
the  civilized  world,  most  absolute,  Montezuma  brought  to  acknow- 
ledge vassalage  and  swear  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  ;  and  withal,  so 
perfect  was  the  administration  of  aflfairs,  that  a  Spaniard,  though 
alone,  was  as  safe  in  the  defiles  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Tenoohti- 
tlan  as  he  would  have  been  in  the  eaminos  reales  of  old  Spain,  as 
free  in  the  great  tiaiigiiez  as  on  the  quay  of  Cadiz. 

fNarvaez's  expedition  landed  in  May,  six  months  after  Cortez 
entered  Tencchtitlan ;  and  to  that  time  I  now  beg  to  advance  my 
reader. 
Cortez  himself  is  down  in  Oempoalla  ;  having  defeated  Narvaez, 
he  is  lingering  to  gather  the  fruits  of  his  extraordinary  victory.  In 
the  capital  Alvarado  is  commanding,  supported  by  the  Tlaacalans, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Christians.  Under  his  administra- 
,  tiou,  affairs  have  gone  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse  ;  and  in  selecting 
him  for  a  trust  so  delicate  and  important,  Cortez  has  made  his  first 
serious  mistake. 

*  *  ♦  *  #  ♦ 

At  an  early  iiour  in  the  evening  Mualox  came  out  of  the  sanctuary 
of  his  CA,  bearing  an  armful  of  the  flowers  which  had  been  used  in 
the  decoration  of  the  altar.  The  good  man's  hair  and  beard  were 
whiter  than  when  last  I  noticed  him  ;  he  was  also  feebler,  and  more 
stooped  ;  so  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Quetzal'  will  lose  his 
last  and  most  faithful  servant.  As  he  was  about  to  ascend  the  stair- 
way of  the  tower,  his  name  was  called,  and;  stopping,  he  was  over- 
taken by  two  men. 

"  Guatamozin  ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  surprise. 

*•  Be  not  alarmed,  father,  but  put  down  your  burden,  and  rest 
awhile.  My  friend  here,  the  lord  Hualpa,  has  brought  me  news, 
which  calls  me  away.  Best,  therefore,  and  give  me  time  for  .hanks 
and  explanation." 

"  What  folly  is  this  1 "  asked  Mualox,  hastily,  and  without  notic- 
's  ,«.j'""nj.„c  a^iiz^^vixm.  \s\j  va%,s.  lo  'has  cell.  'J.'ii6  AUiiberti  aro 
abroad  and  vigilant  as  ever.  I  will  cast  these  faded  offerings  into 
the  fire,  and  come  to  you." 


mmm 
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The  'tzin  was  in  the  guise  of  a  paba.  To  quiet  the  good  man's 
alarm,  he  drew  closer  the  hood  that  covered  h.  >  head,  remarking, 
"  The  hunters  will  not  come.  Give  Hualpa  the  offerings  ;  he  will 
carry  them  for  you. " 

Hualpa  took  them,  and  left ;  then  Mualox  said,  "^  am  ready  to 
hear.     Speak." 

"  Good  father,"  the  'tzin  began,  "  not  long  since,  in  the  sanctuary 
there,  you  told  me — I  well  remember  the  words — that  the  existence 
of  my  country  depended  upon  my  action ;  by  which  1  understood 
you  to  prefigure  for  me  an  honorable,  if  not  fortunate,  destiny.  I 
believe  you  had  faith  in  what  you  said  ;  for  on  many  occasions  since 
you  have  exerted  yourself  in  my  behalf.  That  I  am  not  now  a 
prisoner  in  the  old  palace  with  Cacama  and  the  lord  Ouitiahua  is 
due  to  you ;  indeed,  if  it  be  true,  as  I  was  told,  that  the  king  gave 
me  to  Malinchv  to  be  dealt  with  as  he  chose,  I  owe  you  my  life. 
These  are  the  greatest  debts  a  man  can  be  bound  for  ;  I  acknow- 
ledge them,  and,  if  the  destiny  should  be  fortunate  as  we  hope, 
will  pay  them  richly ;  but  now  all  I  can  give  you  is  my  thanks, 
and  what  1  know  you  will  better  regard, — my  solemn  promise 
to  protect  this  sacred  property  of  the  holy  Quetzal'.  Take  the 
thanks  and  the  promise,  and  let  me  have  your  blessing.  I  wish 
now  to  go." 

'♦  Whither?"  asked  Mualox. 

"  To  the  people.  They  have  called  me ;  thelord  Hualpa  brings 
me  their  message." 

'*  No,  you  will  not  go,"  said  the  paba,  reproachfully.  "  Your  re- 
solution is  only  an  impulse  ;  impatience  ic  not  a  purpose  ;  and — 
and  here  are  peace,  and  safety,  and  a  holy  presence." 

"  But  honor,  father,—" 

•*  That  will  come  by  waiting." 

'*  Alas  !  "  said  the  'tzin,  bitterly,  *•  1  have  waited  too  long  al- 
ready. I  have  most  dismal  news.  When  Malinche  marched  to 
Cempoalla,  he  left  in  command  here  the  red-haired  chief  whom  we 
call  Tonatiah.     This,  you  know,  is  the  day  of  the  incensmg  of  Hui- 

"  I  know,  my  son,— an  awful  day  !  The  day  of  cruel  sacrifice, 
itself  a  defiance  of  Quetzal'." 

**  What ! "  said  Guatamozin,  in  angry  surprise.  "  Are  you  not 
an  Aztec  V* 

"Yes,  an  Aztec,  and  a  lover  of  his  god,  the  true  god,  whose  re- 
turn he  knows  to  be  near,  and — ,"  to  gather  energy  of  expression, 
he  paused,  then  raised  his  bands  as  if  flinging  the  words  to  a  listener 
overhead,— "  and  whom  he  would  welcome,  though  the  land  be 
swimming  in  the  blood  of  unbelievers." 

The  vioieuoe  aiid  iucohereucy  astonished  the  tzin,  and  as  he 
looked  at  the  paba  fixedly,  he  was  sensible  for  the  first  time  of  a  fear 
that  the  good  man's  mind  was  affected.  And  he  considered  his  age 
and  habits,  his  dayp  «,uu  years  spent  in  a  great,  cavernous  house. 
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without  amusement,  without  companionship,  without  varied  occu- 
pation ;  for  the  thinker,  it  must  be  remembered,  knew  nothing  of 
Tecetl  or  the  world  she  made  so  delightful.  Moreover,  was  not  mania 
the  eflPect  of  long  brooding  over  wrongs,  actual  or  imaginary  ?  Or, 
to  put  the  thought  in  another  ^rm,  how  natural  that  the  solitary 
watcher  of  decay,  where  of  all  places  decay  is  most  aflFecting,  midst 
antique  and  templed  splendor,  should  make  the  cause  of  Quetzal' 
his,  until,  at  last,  as  the  one  idea  of  his  being,  it  mastered  him  so 
absolutely  that  a  division  of  his  love  was  no  longer  possible.  If  the 
misgiving  had  come  alone,  the  pain  that  wrung  the  'tzin  would 
have  resolved  itself  in  pity  for  the  victim,  so  old,  so  faithful,  so 
passionate  ;  but  a  dreaful  consequence  at  once  presented  itself. 
By  a  strange  fatality,  the  mystic  had  been  taken  into  the  royal 
councils,  where,  from  force  of  faith,  he  had  gained  faith.  Now, 
—and  this  was  the  dread, — what  if  he  had  oast  the  glamor  of  his 
mind  over  the  king's,  and  superinduced  a  policy  which  had  for  ob- 
ject and  end  the  peaceable  transfer  of  the  nation  to  the  strangers  ? 
This  thought  thrilled  the  'tzin  indefinably,  and  in  a  moment  his 
pity  changed  to  deep  distrust.  To  master  himself  he  walked  away  ; 
coming  back,  he  said  quietly,  **  The  day  you  pray  for  has  come  ; 
rejoice,  if  you  can." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Mualox. 

"  I  will  explain.  This  is  the  day  of  the  incensing  of  Huitzil', 
which  you  know  has  been  celebrated  for  ages  as  a  festival  religious 
and  national.  This  morning,  as  customary,  lords  and  priests,  per- 
sonages the  noblest  and  most  venerated,  assembled  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  temples.  To  bring  the  great  wrong  out  in  clearer  view, 
I  ought  to  say,  father,  that  permission  to  celebrate  had  been  asked 
of  Tonatmh,  and  given, — to  such  a  depth  have  we  fallen  !  And,  as 
if  to  plunge  us  into  a  yet  lower  depth,  he  forbade  the  king's  attend- 
ance, and  said  to  the  teotuctlij' There  shall  be  no  sacrifice."' 

**  No  victims,  no  blood  1 "  cried   Mualox,  clasping   his  hands. 
**  Blessed  be  Quetzal'!" 
The  -tzin  bore  the  interruption,  though  with  an  effort. 
**In  the  midst  of  the  service,"  he  continued,  "when  the  yard 
^was  most  crowded,  and  the  revelry  gayest,  and  the  good  company 
I  most  happy  and  unsuspecting,  dancing,  singing,  feasting,  suddenly 
'  Tonatiah  and  his  people  rushed  upon  them,  and  began  to  kill,  and 
stayed  not  their  hands  until  of  all  the  revellers,  not  one  was  left 
alive  ;  leaders  in  battle,  ministers  at  the  altar,  old  and  young, — aP 
were  slain  !  *  O  such  a  piteous  sight !  The  court  is  a  pool  of  blood. 
Who  will  restore  the  flower  this  day  torn  from  the  nation  1   O  holy 
gods  !  what  have  we  done  to  merit  such  calamity  ? " 
Mualox  listened,  his  hands  still  clasped. 
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The  paba  arose  from  his  stooping,  and  upon  the  'tzin  flashed  the 
old  magnetic  flame. 

*♦  What  have  you  done,  ask  you  1  Sinned  against  the  true  and 
only  god — "  n 

"11"  said  the  'tzin,  for  the  moment  shrinking. 

"The  nation,— the  nation,  blind  to  its  crimes,  no  less  blind  to 
the  beginning  of  its  punishment !  What  you  call  calamity,  I  call 
vengeance.  Starting  in  the  house  of  Huitzil',— the  god  for  whom 
my  god  was  forsaken,— -^  will  next  go  to  the  city  ;  and  if  the  lords 
so  perish,  how  may  the  people  escape  ?  Let  them  tremble  !  He  is 
come,  he  is  come  !  I  knew  him  afar,  I  know  him  here.  T  heard 
his  step  in  the  valley,  I  see  his  hand  in  the  court.  Rejoice,  O 
'tzin  1  He  has  drunk  the  blood  of  the  sacrifioers.  To  morrow  his 
house  must  be  made  ready  to  receive  him.  Go  not  away  I  Stay, 
and  help  me  !  I  am  old.  Of  the  treasure  below  I  might  make  use 
to  buy  help  ;  but  such  preparation,  like  an  oflfering  at  the  altar,  is 
most  acceptable  when  induced  by  love.  Love  for  love.  So  said 
Quetzal'  in  the  beginning  ;  so  he  says  now. " 

"  Let  me  be  sure  I  understand  you,  father.  What  do  you  offer 
me  ?"  asked  the  'tzin,  quietly. 

"  Escape  from  the  wrath,"  replied  Mualox. 

"  And  what  is  required  of  me  ? " 

"To  stay  here,  and,  with  me,  serve  his  altar." 

"  Is  the  king  also  to  be  saved  ? " 

•*  Surely  ;  he  is  already  a  servant  of  the  god's." 

Under  his  gown  the  'tzin's  heart  beat  quicker,  for  the  question 
and  answer  were  close  upon  the  fear  newly  come  to  him,  as  I  have 
said  ;  yet  to  leave  the  point  unguarded  in  the  paba's  mind,  he 
asked, — 

"And  the  people:  if  I  become  what  you  twk,  will  they  be 
saved  ? " 

"  No.     They  have  forgotten  Quetzal'  utterly." 

"  When  the  king  became  your  fellow  servant,  father,  made  he  no 
terms  for  his  dependants,  for  the  nation,  for  his  family  1 " 

"None." 

Guatamozia  dropped  the  hood  upon  his  shoulders,  and  looked  at 
Mualox  sternly  and  steadily  ;  and  between  them  ensued  one  of 
th<we  struggles  of  spirit  against  spirit  in  which  glances  are  as  glit- 
tering swords,  and  ti  •  -  JU  holds  the  place  of  skill. 

"Father,"  he  sti^  'engtli,  "I  have  been  accustomed  to  love 
and  obey  you.  I  tho  ^  .c  you  good  and  wise,  and  conversant  with 
things  divine,  and  that  one  so  faithful  to  his  god  must  be  as  faith- 
ful to  his  country ,  for  to  me,  love  of  one  is  love  of  the  other.  But 
now  1  know  you  better.  You  tell  me  that  Quetzal'  has  come,  and 
for  vengeance  ;  and  that,  in  the  fire  of  his  wrath,  the  nation  will  be 
destroyed  ;  yet  you  exult,  and  endeavor  to  speed  the  day  by  prayer. 
And  now,  too,  I  understand  the  destiny  you  had  in  store  for  me. 
By  hiding  in  this  gown,  and  becoming  a  priest  at  your  altar,  I  was 
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to  escape  the  uviiveraal  death.  What  the  kinjz  did,  1  was  to  do. 
Hear  me  now  ;  J  out  myaolf  loose  from  you.  IV'ifch  my  own  eyes  I 
look  into  the  future.  1  spurn  the  destiny,  and  for  myself  will  oarre 
out  a  better  one  by  saving  or  perishing  with  my  race.  No  more 
waiting  on  others  !  no  more  weakness !  I  will  go  hence  and 
strike — " 

"Whom?"  asked  Mudox,  impulsively.  "The  kinR  and  the 
god?  ' 

•'He  is  not  my  god,"  said  the  'tzin,  interrupting  him  in  turn. 
"The  enemy  of  my  race  is  ray  enemy,  whether  he  be  king  or  god. 
As  for  Montezuma," — at  the  name  his  voice  and  manner  changed, 
— "  I  will  go  humbly,  and,  from  the  dust  into  which  he  flung  them,' 
pick  up  his  royal  duties.  Alas  !  no  other  can.  Cuitlahua  is  a  prisoner; 
so  IS  Oaoama  ;  and  in  the  court-yard  yonder,  c.ld  in  death,  lie  the 
lords  who  might  with  them  contest  the  crown  and  its  tribulations. 
I  alone  am  left.  And  as  to  Quetzal',— I  accept  the  doom  of  my 
country,— into  the  heart  of  his  divinity  I  cast  my  spear  !  So,  fare- 
well, father.  As  a  faithful  servant,  you  cannot  bless  whom  yonr 
god  has  cursed.  With  you,  however,  be  all  the  peace  and  safety 
that  abide  here.     Farewell." 

"  Go  not,  go  not  !  "  cried  Mualox,  as  the  'tzin,callinj?  to  Hualpa, 
turned  his  back  upon  him.  *'  We  have  been  as  father  and  »on.  I 
am  old.  Seo  how  sorrow  shakes  these  hands,  stretched  toward  vou 
in  love."  _  ^ 

Seeing  the  appeal  was  vain,  the  paba  stepped  forward  and  caught 
the  Jziirs  arui,  and  said,  *«  I  pray  you  stay  —stay.  The  destiny 
follows  Quetzal',  and  is  close  at  hand,  and  brings  in  its  arms  the 
throne." 

Neither  the  tempter  nor  the  temptation  moved  the  'tzin  ;  he  call- 
ed Hualpa  again  ;  then  the  holy  man  let  go  his  arm,  and  said  sadly, 

Gi>  thy  way,— one  scoffer  more  !  Or,  if  you  stay,  hear  of  what 
the  god  will  accuse  you,  so  that,  when  your  calamity  comes,  a^ 
come  it  will,  you  may  not  accuse  him. " 

**1  will  hear." 

"Kn-.w,  then,  O  'tzin,  that  Quetzal',  the  day  he  landed  from 
Tlapallan,  to<.k  you  in  his  care  ;  a  littie  later  he  caused  you  to  be 
sent  into  exile — " 

*'  V'our  god  did  that !  "  exclaimed  the  'tzin.     "  And  why  ?  "    n 

"  Out  ot  the  city  there  was  safety,"  replied  Mualox,  senten- 
tiously  ;  in  a  moment,  he  continued,  "  Such,  I  say,  was  the  begin- 
ning. Attend  to  what  has  followed.  After  Montezuma  went  to 
dwell  with  the  stranger,  the  king  of  Tezonco  revolted,  and  drew 
after  him  the  lords  of  Jztapalapau,  Tlaoopan,  and  others ;  today 
they  are  prisoners,  while  you  are  free.     Next,  aided  by  Tlalac,  you 

?k.°"!^i.i?!*®I^*°"l"^.**i'*  ^^^^  by  force  in  the  teoeallia ;  fur  that 
GiiSace  itse  ojijccra  nuntsa  you,  and  have  not  given  over  their  quest; 
but  the  cells  of  Quetzal'  are  deep  and  dark  ;  I  called  you  in,  and  yet 
you  are  safe.     To-day  Quetzal    appeared  amongst  the  celebrants, 
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and  to-night  there  Is  mourning  throughout  the  valley,  and  the  city 
groans  under  the  bloody  sorrow  ;  still  you  are  safe.  A  few  days 
ago,  in  the  old  palace  of  ^  xaya',  the  king  assembled  his  lords,  and 
there  he  and  they  became  the  avowed  subjects  of  a  new  king,  Ma- 
liuohe's  master  ;  since  that  the  people,  in  their  ignorance,  have 
wrung  the  heavens  with  their  curses.  Yow  alone  escaped  that  bond  ; 
so  that,  if  Montezuma  were  to  join  his  fathers,  asleep  in  Chapulte- 
pec,  whom  would  soldier,  priest  and  citizen  call  to  the  throne  ?  Of 
the  nobles  living,  how  many  are  free  to  be  king  ?  And  of  all  the 
empire,  how  many  are  there  of  whom  I  might  say,  *  He  forgot  not 
Quetz%l'  ?•  One  only.  And  now,  0  son,  ask  you  of  what  you  will  be 
accused,  if  you  abandon  this  house  and  its  god  ?  or  what  will  be 
forfeit,  if  now  you  turn  your  back  upon  them  ?  Is  there  a  measure 
for  the  iniquity  of  ingratitude  ?  If  you  go  hence  for  any  purpose 
of  war,  remember  Quetzal'  neither  forgets  nor  forgives  ;  better  that 
you  had  never  been  born." 

By  this  time,  Hualpa  hai-  joined  the  party.  Resting  his  hand 
upon  the  young  man's  shoulder,  the  'tzin  fixed  on  Mualox  a  look 
severe  and  steady  as  his  own,  and  replied, — "  Father,  a  man  knows 
not  hinwelf  ;  still  less  knows  he  other  men  ;  if  so,  how  should  I 
know  a  being  so  great  as  you  claim  your  god  to  be  ?  Heretofore,  1 
have  been  contented  to  see  Quetzal'  as  you  have  painted  him, — a 
fair-faced,  gentle,  loving  deity,  to  whom  human  sacrifice  was  espe- 
cially abhorrent ;  but  what  shall  I  say  of  him  whom  you  have  now 
given  me  to  study  ?  If  he  neither  .  orgets  nor  foi^ives,  wherein  is 
he  better  than  the  gods  of  Mictlan  ?  Bating,  as  you  have  said,  the 
sacrifice  of  one  man,  he  now  proposes,  you  say,  not  as  a  process  of 
ages,  but  at  once,  by  a  blow  or  a  breath,  to  slay  a  nation  number- 
ing millions.  When  was  Huitzil'  so  awfully  worshipped  ?  JJe  will 
spare  the  king,  you  further  say,  because  he  has  become  his  servant; 
and  I  can  find  grace  by  a  like  submission.  Father," — and  as  he 
spoke  the  'tzin's  manner  became  inexpressibly  noble, — "  father, 
who  of  choice  would  live  to  be  the  last  of  his  race  ?  The  destiny 
brings  me  a  crown  :  tell  i«e,  when  your  god  has  glutted  himself, 
where  shall  I  find  subjects '/  Comes  he  in  person  or  by  representa- 
tive ?  Am  I  to  be  his  crowned  slave  or  Malinche's  ?  Once  foiP  all, 
let  Quetzal'  enlarge  his  doom  ;  it  is  sweeter  than  what  you  call  his 
love.  I  will  go  fight ;  and,  if  the  gods  of  my  fathers— in  this  hour 
become  dearer  and  holier  than  ever— so  decree,  will  die  with  my 
people.     Again,  father,  farewell."  ^ 

Again  the  withered  hands  arose  tremulously,  and  a  look  of  ex- 
ce^ing  anguish  came  to  the  paba's  help. 

"  If  not  for  love  of  me,  or  of  self,  or  of  Quetzal',  then  for  love 
of  woman,  stay." 
Guatamozin  turned- quickly.     "  What  of  her  ?*' 
"  O  'tzin,  the  destiny  you  put  aside  is  hers  no  less  than  yours." 
The  'tzin  raised  higher  his  princely  head,  and  answered  smiling 
•   Joyously,— 
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Then,  father,  by  whatever  charm,  or  incantation,  or  virtue  o£ 
prayer  you  poaaoss,  hasten  the  deatiny,— hasten  it,  I  conjure  you. 
A  tomb  would  be  a  paUce  with  her,  a  palace  would  be  a  tomb  with- 
out her." 

And  with  the  amile  atill  upon  hia  face,  and  the  resolution  yet  hi 
Ilia  heart,  he  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  'urned  his  back  upon 
Mualox.  '^ 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  CBLL8  OF  QUETZAL'  AUAIN. 

"A  victim!     a  victim!*' 

"  Hi,  hi !  " 

"  Catch  him  I  " 

"Stone  him!" 

'•Kill  him!" 

So  cried  a  mob,  at  the  ;<ime  in  furious  motion  up  the  beautiful 
street.  Numbering  hundreds  already,  it  increased  momentarily 
and  howled  as  only  such  a  monater  can.  Scarce  eighty  yards  in 
front  ran  its  game,— Orteguilla,  the  page. 

The  boy  was  in  desperate  strait.  His  bonnet,  secured  by  a  braid, 
danced  behind  him  ;  his  short  cloak,  of  purple  velvet,  a  Uttle  faded, 
fluttered  as  if  struggling  to  burst  the  throat-loop  ;  his  hands  were 
clenched  ;  his  face  pale  with  fear  and  labor.  He  ran  with  aU  his 
might  often  looking  back  ;  and  as  his  course  was  up  the  street,  the 
old  palace  of  Axaya'  must  have  been  the  goal  he  sought,— a  lonff, 
long  way  oft  for  one  unused  to  such  exertion  and  so  fiercely  pressed! 
7.\V^l^  ,^^,^^.^  8^*"°®'  ^^  ''"ed,  in  agony  of  terror,  "Help  mr>, 
O  Mother  of  Christ !  By  God's  love  help  me  ! "  The  enemy  was 
gaining  upon  him.  ' 

The  lad,  as  I  think  I  have  before  remarked,  had  been  detailed  by 
Cortez  to  attend  Montezuma,  with  whom,  as  he  was  handsome  and 
witty,  and  had  soon  acquired  the  Aztecan  tongue  and  uncommon 
skill  at  totoloque,  he  had  become  an  accepted  favorite ;  so  that, 
while  useful  to  the  monarch  as  a  servant,  he  was  no  less  useful  to 
the  Christian  as  a  detective.  In  the  course  of  his  service  he  had 
been  frequently  intrusted  with  his  royal  master's  signet,  the  very 
higKest  mark  of  confidence.  Every  day  he  executed  errands  in  the 
tmnguez,  and  sometimes  in  even  remoter  quarters  of  the  city  »As 
a  consequence  he  had  come  to  be  quite  well  known,  and  to  this  day 
nothing  harmful  or  menacing  had  befallen  him,  although,  as  wi 
not  hard  to  discern,  the  people  would  have  been  better  satisfied  had 
Maxtla  been  charged  with  anoh  duties. 

On  this  occasion,— the  day  after  the  interview  between  the  'tzin 
and  Mualox,— whUe  executing  some  trifling  commission  in  the  mar- 
Jc6t,  he  became  conscious  of  a  change  in  the  demeanor  of  those 
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whom  he  met ;  of  courtesies  there  were  none  ;  he  was  not  onci' 
sainted  ;  even  the  jewellers  with  whom  he  dealt  viewed  him  coldly , 
and  asked  not  a  word  about  the  king  ;  yet,  unaware  of  danger,  he 
went  to  t,he  portico  >t  ta  <  Chalcan,  and  sat  awhile,  enjoying  the 
shade  and  the  foun*  lin,  and  listening  to  the  noisy  commerce  with-^ 
out. 

■Presently,  he  hea*'^  a  Air  of  conchs  and  attabals,  the  martial 
musio  of  the  Aztecs.  cu*ewhat  startled,  and  half  hidden  by  the 
curtains,  he  looked  ouC,  and  beheld  ^omrng  from  tho  direction  of 
the  king's  palace,  a  procession  bearing  ensigns  and  banners  of  all 
shapes,  designs,  and  colors. 

At  the  first  sound  of  the  music,  the  people,  of  whom,  as  usual, 
there  were  great  numbers  in  the  tianguez,  quitted  their  occupations, 
and  ran  to  meet  the  spectacle,  which,  without  halting,  came  swiftly 
down  to  the  Ghalcan's  ;  so  that  there  passed  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
adventurous  page  a  procession  rarely  beautiful, — a  procession  of 
warriors  marching  in  deep  Blea,  each  one  helmeted,  and  with  a 
shield  at  his  back,  and  a  banner  in  his  hand, — an  army  with 
banners.  .,«?>/ 

At  the  head,  apart  from  the  others,  sti'ode  a  chief  whom  all  eyes 
followed.  Even  Orteguilla  was  impressed  with  his  appearance. 
He  wore  a  tunic  of  very  brilliant  feather-work,  the  skirt  of  which 
fell  almost  to  his  knees  ;  from  the  skirt  to  the  ankles  his  lower 
limbs  were  bare  ;  around  the  ankles,  over  the  thongs  of  the  sandals, 
were  rings  of  furbished  ailver  ;  on  his  left  arm  he  carried  a  shield  of 
shining  metal,  probably  brass,  its  rim  fringed  with  locks  (.f  flowing 
hair,  and  in  the  centre  the  device  of  an  owl,  snow-white,  and 
wrought  of  the  p'  image  of  the  bird  ;  over  his  temples,  fixed  firmly 
in  the  golden  head-band,  there  were  wings  of  a  parrot,  green  as 
emerald,  and  half  spread.  He  exceeded  his  followers  in  stature, 
which  appeared  the  greater  by  reason  of  the  long  Ghinantlan  spear 
in  his  right  hand,  used  as  a  staff.  To  the  whole  was  added  an  air 
severely  grand  ;  for,  as  he  marched,  he  looked  neither  to  the  right 
nor  left, — apparently  too  absorbed  to  notice  the  people,  many  of 
whom  oven  knelt  upon  his  approach.  From  the  cries  that  saluted 
the  chief,  together  with  the  descriptions  he  had  often  heard  of  him, 
Orteguilla  recognized  Gnatamozin. 

The  procession  well  ni?h  passed,  and  the  young  Spaniard  was 
studying  the  devices  on  the  ensigns,  when  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his 
shoulder ;  turning  quickly  to  the  intruder,  he  saw  the  prince  lo', 
whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  daily  in  the  audience-chamber 
of  the  king.  The  prince  met  his  smile  and  pleasantry  with  asombre 
face,  and  said,  coldly, — 

'*  Y'ou  have  been  kind  to  the  kiti?.  mv  fj^fH^r  ;  Yin  Ifiv^s  rrnf  • 
on  your  hand  I  see  his  signet  ;  therefore  I  will  serve  you.  Arise, 
and  begone  ;  stay  not  a  moment.  You  were  never  nearer  death 
than  now," 
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Orteguilla,  soaroe  comprehending,  would  have  questioned  him 
but  the  prinoe  spoke  on. 

"  The  chiefs  who  inhabit  here  are  in  the  procession.  Had  they 
found  you,  Huitzil'  would  have  had  a  victim  before  sunset.  Stav 
not  ;  begone !  "  ' 

While  speaking,  lo'  moved  to  the  curtained  doorway  from  which 
he  had  just  come.  «  Beware  of  the  people  in  the  square ;  trust  not 
to  the  signet.  My  father  is  still  the  king  ;  but  the  lords  and  pabas 
have  given  his  power  to  another,— him  whom  you  saw  pass  just 
now  before  the  banners.  In  all  Anahuao  Guatamozin's  word  is  the 
law,  and  that  word  is— War."    And  with  that  he  passed  into  the 

The  page  was  a  soldier,  not  so  much  in  strength  as  experience, 
and  brave  from  habit  ;  now,  however,  his  heart  stood  still,  and  a 
deadly  coldness  came  over  him  ;  his  li^ e  was  in  peril.  What  was  to 
be  done  i 

The  procession  passed  by,  with  the  multitude  in  a  fever  of  en- 
thusiasm ;  then  the  lad  ventured  to  leave  the  portico,  and  start  for 
his  quarters,  to  gain  which  he  had  first  to  traverse  the  side  of  the 
square  he  was  on  ;  that  done,  he  would  be  in  the  beautiful  street 
gomg  directly  to  the  desired  place.  He  strove  to  carry  his  ordinary 
au:  of  confidence ;  but  the  quick  step,  pale  face,  and  furtive  glanw 
would  have  been  tell-tales  to  the  shopkeepers  and  slaves  whom  he 
passed,  if  they  had  been  the  least  observant.  As  it  was,  he  had  al- 
most reached  the  street,  and  was  felicitating  himself,  when  he  heard 
a  yell  behind  him.    He  looked  back,  and  beheld  a  party  of  warriors 

S°"*S^ifV?^^  "P®®?- .  ^'^^^  «"*«  "^^  gestures  left  no  room  to 
doubt  that  he  was  their  object.     He  started  at  once  for  life 

rhe  noise  drew  everybody  to  the  doors,  and  forthwith  everybody 
joined  the  chase.  After  passing  several  bridges,  the  leading  pur- 
suers  were  about  seventy  yards  behind  him,  followed  by  a  stream  of 
supporters  extending  to  the  tianguez  and  beyond.  So  we  have  the 
scene  wiiu  which  the  chapter  opens. 

The  page's  situation  was  indeed  desperate.  He  had  not  yei 
reached  the  king's  pahwe,  on  the  other  side  of  which,  as  he  knew 
lay  a  stretch  of  street  frightful  to  think  of  in  such  a  strait  The 
mob  was  comi?>c?  rapidly.  To  add  to  his  horror,  in  front  appeared 
!  u  I  ""{^^"^  f"'^^  *"**  marching  toward  him  ;  at  the  sight,  they 
halted  ;  then  they  formed  a  line  of  interception.  His  step^  flag- 
?!  tLt  il°'®''  r  ^^'^  agonizing,  arose  his  prayer  to  Christ  and 
the  Mather.  Into  the  recesses  on  either  hand,  and  into  the  doors 
and  windows,  ^nd  up  to  the  roofs,  and  down  into  the  oanak,  he 
cast  despairinpf  glances  ;   but  chance  there  wap  not ;  capture  was 

That  moment  he  reached  a  temple  of  the  ancient  construction.— 
properly  speaking,  a  Oft,- low,  broad,  massive,  in  architecture  iot 
unlike  the  Egyptian,  and  with  steps  along  the  whole  front  He 
took  no  thought  of  its  appearance,  nor  of  what  it  migjjt  contai^  ;  h« 
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saw  no  place  of  refuge  within  ;  his  terror  had  become  a  blind,  un- 
reasoning madness.  To  escape  the  sacrifice  was  his  sole  impulse  ; 
and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  he  would  h;  ve  regarded  death  in  any 
form  other  than  at  tbe  hands  of  the  pdbas  as  an  escape.  So  he 
turned,  and  darted  up  the  steps  ;  before  his  foremost  pursuer  was 
at  fhe  bottom,  he  was  at  the  top. 

With  a  glance  he  swept  the  atxiteas.  Through  the  wide,  doorless 
entrance  of  a  turret,  he  saw  an  altar  of  stainless  white  marble,  dec- 
orated profusely  with  flowers ;  imag  iig  there  might  be  pabas  pres- 
ent, and  possibly  devotees,  he  ran  around  the  holy  place,  and  came 
to  a  flight  of  steps,  down  which  he  passed  to  a  courtyard  bounded 
on  6very  side  by  a  colonnade.  A  narrow  doorway  at  his  right 
hand,  full  of  darkness,  oflEered  him  a  hiding-place. 

In  calmer  mood,  I  doubt  if  thw  young  Spaniard  could  have  been 
induced  alone  to  try  the  intcfnior  of  the  G&.  He  would  at  least  have 
studied  the  building  with  reference  to  the  cardinal  points  of  direc- 
tion ■:  now,  however,  driven  by  the  terrible  fear,  without  thought 
or  question,  without  precaution  of  any  kind,  taking  no  more  note  of 
distanoe  than  course,  into  the  doorway,  into  the  unknown,  he  d- 
long  I.e  plunged.  The  darkness  swallowed  him  instantly ;  yet  he 
did  not  abate  his  speed,  for  behind  him  he  heard — at  le:i8t  he  f ansied 
so — the  swift  feet  of  pursuers.  Either  the  dear  Mother  of  his 
prayers,  or  some  ministering  angel,  had  him  in  keeping  during  the 
bUnd  flight ;  but  at  last  he  struck  obliguely  against  a  wall  ;  in  the 
effort  to  ireoover  himself,  he  reeled  against  another  ;  then  he  meas- 
ured his  length  upon  the  floor,  and  remained  exhausted  and  faint- 
ing. 
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The  page  at  last  awoke  from  his  stupor.  With  difficulty  he  recalled 
his  wandering  senses.  He  sat  up,  and  was  confronted  everywhere 
by  a  darkness  like  that  in  sealed  tombs.  Oould  he  be  blind  1  He 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  strained  their  vision  ;  he  saw  nothing.  Baffled 
in  the  appeal  to  that  sense,  he  resorted  to  another  ;  he  felt  of  his 
head,  arm's,  limbs,  and  was  reassured  :  he  not  only  lived,  but,  save 
a  few  bruises,  was  sound  of  body.  Thep  he  extender)  the  examina- 
tion ;  he  felt  of  the  floor,  and,  stretching  his  arms  right  and  left^ 
discovered  a  wall,  which^  like  the  floor,  was  of  maiionry.  The  cold 
stone,  responding  to  the  touch,  sent  its  chill  along  his  sluggish  veins; 
the  close  air  made  breathing  bard  ;  the  silence,  absolutely  iifeiess, 
— and  in  that  respect  so  unlike  what  we  call,  silence  in  the  outer 
world,  whi«b„  after  all,  is  but  the  time  chosen  by  small  things,  the 
entities  of  the  duat  and  grass  and  winds,  for  their  hymnal  service, 
heard  luU-toned  in  heaven,  if  not  by  us, — the  dead,  stagnant,  un- 
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resonant  silence,  such  m  haunts  the  depths  of  old  mines  and  lingers 

his  souT       "  ""^^         abandoned  oastles,  awed  and  overwhSm^ 

Where  was  he?   How  came  he  there  ?    With  head  drooping    and 

wlj  Tli'^r  '^*"*?  "?P  "P^"  ***^^*»*»''  ^«*J^  i»  lx»dy  and  spirit; 
came  Iwfl  **"»«,  }?ot»^»l«»>  struggling  to  recaU  the  past,  wiS 
came  slowly,  enab  ing  him  to  see  the  race  again  with  all  its  ine^ 
dents  :  the  enemy  in  rear,  the  enemy  in  front ;  thrtemple  siSrg 
with  their  offer  of  escape  ;  the  azote  J.  the  court,  the  dZ  into  the 
doorway  under  the  colonnade,- all  came  back  slowly,  I  say,  bring! 
Slfhln'nn  ^f^^  ^'l  TJ^'*'  *"**  '^^''  ^  »  frantic  effort  to  avoW 
e^t'morhorbie'^  ^"^  '""  ^^""^^'  ^  ^"^™~  ''  »  -«*^- 

.win!  "l?*^  ?a^«  l»im  strength.  He  arose  to  his  feet,  and  stood 
awhile  •training  his  memory  to  recaU  the  direction  of  thidoor  wW^ 
had  admitted  him  to  the  passage.  Oould  he  find  thatXoT,  he 
would  wait  a  fitting  time  to  slip  from  the  temple;  for  wWoh  he 

Z^«  £r1  "^^  ^"' wf  ^^^  ^•^^-  »"*  ^^'^^  ''^t  ™  d^e  must 
5f  u^.  ^T.l  ^"^'^^y  '  *^»  *^*>»«J^  fe«t  an  ill-timed  fancy  he 
^a  H^«  '•*  \r"*^S?  o^  hunger,  indicating  that  he  STwn 
a  long  time  lying  there  ;  ^w  long,  of  course,  he  knew  not. 

wn„MTI'*T*l*l™r^*i^ly.'  o^ 'ather  not  at  all;  ao  that  nothing 
would  do  now  but  to  feel  his  way  out.  Oh  for  k  light,  if  onlv  f 
jpMk  from  a  gunner's  mateh,  or  the  moony  gleam  of  a  Cuban  gwt 

«,t"  T^  *?"1*^  ^"fi."?'"  ***^*'  ^^""^  conscious  of  the  import- 

u  I    f  •**!'  "i  *****  ^^'^  ^  *^  ™n«  direction,  every  in^ 

would  be  from  the  door,  and  possibly,  toward  his  gr'avJ.%  «t 

then  was  be  in  a  hall  or  a  chamber  ?    He  hoped  the  former  7or 

^Z  tno^r"^^  ^  **^*  ^'^^  *^^°*^^°'  ''°°»  ^^cl  to  choor,''aLd 
jf  he  took  the  wrong  one,  no  matter  ;  he  had  only  to  keep  on  untU 

*!^^htnkr?>H'):^:  MTK^y,*\"  *!i*^'.*"^  thenWace  L  steps 
Thanks,  O  Holy  Mother  !    In  the  darkness  thou  art  with  thv 
cWdren  no  less  than  in  the  day  !  "     And  with  the  pious  w^rds   he 

'T'lH'l?f  ^'  '^"?***^  *"^  ^'^'  ^^  ««*  about  the  work.  ' 
lo  find  If  he  were  in  a  passage,~that  was  the  first  point    He  laid 

^'h^J^Sf,  "P^S  *^7;**  .*?*^°»  «»^  »**^<*  i°  the  courS^ost  likehT 

The  first  step  suggested  a  danger.     There  might  be  traps  in  the 
floor.     He  had  he„d  the  question  often  at  the  camrfirT  W^t  i^ 

ship  ?  Some  said  they  were  eaten  ;  othem,  that  there  were  vast 
rS!±'  ^?fi^l?lK^Ji!.-««?*y  templ^-miira'nd^rieltf 
heshouW  ;t^;ffiS;,7^;^t^.^  ""^Sbris' 
W  at  the  thought.  Carefully,  slowly,  therefore  his  hands  pre^S 
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against  the  rough  wall,  his  steps  short,  one  foot  advanced  to  feel 
the  way  for  the  other,  so  he  went,  and  such  was  the  necessity. 

Scarcely  three  steps  on  he  found  another  dilemma.  The  wall  sud- 
denly fell  away  under  his  hand  ;  he  had  come  to  the  angle  of  a  cor- 
ner. He  stopped  to  consider.  Should  he  follow  the  wall  in  its 
new  course  ?  It  occurred  to  him  that  the  angle  was  made  by  a 
crossing  of  passages,  that  he  was  then  in  the  square  of  their  inter- 
section ;  so  the  chances  of  finding  the  right  outlet  were  three  to 
one  against  him.  He  was  more  than  ever  confused.  Hope  went 
into  low  ebb.  Would  he  ever  get  out  ?  Had  he  been  missed  in  the 
old  palace  ?  If  hostilities  had  broken  out,  as  intimated  by  the  prince 
lo',  would  his  friends  be  permitted  to  look  for  him  in  the  city  ?  The 
king  was  his  friend,  but,  alas!  his  power  had  been  given  to  another. 
No,  there  was  no  help  for  him  ;  he  mus*  "tey  there  as  in  his  tomb, 
and  die  of  hunger  and  thirst,— die  alowl^  Air  by  hour,  minute  by 
minute.  Already  the  fever  of  famine  was  iu  his  blood,— next  to  the 
fact  is  the  fancy.  If  bis  organism  had  begun  to  consume  itself,  how 
long  could  he  last  ?  Never  were  moments  so  precious  to  him.  Each 
one  carried  oflF  a  fraction  of  the  strength  upon  which  his  escape  de- 
p«Qded  ;  each  one  must,  therefore,  be  employed.  No  more  loiter- 
ing ;  action,  action  !  In  the  darkness  he  looked  to  heaven,  and 
prayed  tearfully  to  the  Mother. 

The  better  to  understand  his  situation,  and  what  he  did,  it  may 
be  well  enough  to  say  here,  that  the  steps  by  which  he  descended 
into  the  court-yard  faced  the  west ;  and  as,  from  the  court,  he  took 
shelter  in  a  door  to  his  right,  the  passage  must  have  run  due  north. 
When,  upon  recovery  from  the  faintin^-spell,  he  started  to  regain 
the  door,  he  was  still  in  the  passage,  but  unhappily  followed  its 
continuation  northward ;  every  step,  in  that  course,  consequently, 
was  so  much  into  instead  of  out  of  the  labyrinth.  And  now,  to 
make  the  situation  worse,  he  weakly  clung  to  the  vrall,  and  at  the 
comer  turned  to  the  right;  after  which  his  punful,  toilsome 
progress  was  to  the  east,  where  the  chances  were  sure  to  be  com- 
plicated. 

If  the  reader  has  ever  tried  to  pass  through  a  strange  hall  totally 
darkened,  he  can  imagine  the  young  Spaniard  in  motion.  Each 
respiration,  each  movement,  was  doubly  loud  ;  the  slide  and  shuffle 
of  the  feet,  changing  position,  filkd  the  rock-bound  space  with 
echoes,  which,  by  a  cooler  head  than  his,  might  have  been  made 
tell  the  width  and  height  of  the  passage,  and  something  of  its  depth. 
There  were  times  when  the  sounds  seemed  startingly  like  the  noise 
of  another  person  close  by ;  then  he  would  stop,  lay  hand  on  his 
dagger,  the  only  weapon  ho  had,  and  listen  nervously,  undetermined 
what  to  do. 

In  the  course  of  the  tedious  movement,  he  came  to  narrow  aper- 
tures at  intervals  in  the  wall,  which  he  surmised  to  be  doors  of 
apartments.  Before  some  of  them  he  paused,  thinking  they  might 
be  occupied ;  but  nothing  came  from  them,  or  was  heard  within, 
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but  the  hollow  reverberations  usual  to  empty  chambers.  The 
cwokle  of  cement  underfoot  and  the  crevices  in  the  wall  filled 
wilh  dust  assured  him  that  a  loner  time  had  passed  since  a  saving 
hand  had  been  thee ;  yet  the  evidences  that  the  old  pile  had  once 
been  populous  made  its  present  destrtion  all  the  more  impressive. 
Afterwhile  he  began  to  wish  for  the  appearance  of  somebody, 
though  an  enemy.  Yet  farther  on,  when  the  awful  silence  and 
darkness  fully  kindled  his  imagination,  and  gave  him  for  compan- 
ionship the  spirits  of  the  pagans  who  had  once— how  far  back,  who 
could  say  1 — made  the  cells  animate  with  their  prayers  and  orgies, 
the  yearning  for  the  company  of  anything  living  and  susceptible  of 
as8ocia*iion  became  almost  insupportable. 

Several  times,  as  he  advanced,  he  came  to  cross  passages.  Of 
the  distance  made,  he  could  form  no  idea.  Once  he  descended  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  at  the  bottom  judged  himself  a  story  below  the 
level  of  the  court  and  street ;  reflecting,  however,  that  he  could  not 
have  olumb  them  on  the  way  in  without  some  knowledge  of  them, 
he  again  paused  for  consideration.  The  end  of  the  passage  was  not 
reached  :  he  could  not  say  the  door  he  sought  was  not  there  ;  he 
siniply  believed  not ;  still  he  resolved  to  go  back  to  the  startiflg- 
point  and  begin  anew. 

He  set  out  bravely,  and  proceeded  with  less  caution  than  in  com- 
ing. Suddenly  be  stopped.  He  had  neglected  to  count  the  doors 
and  intersecting  passages  along  the  way  ;  consequently  he  could  not 
Identify  the  starting  point  when  he  reached  it.  Merciful  God  !  he 
was  now  indeed  lobtI"  ,  wr  .v 

For  a  time  he  strr<?gled  against  the  conviction  ;  but  when  the 
condition  was  actuall.  realised,  a  paroxysm  seized  him.  He  raised 
his  hands  wildly,  ana  shouted^  Ola !  Ola  I.  The  cry  smote  the 
walls  near  by  until  they  rang  again,  and,  flying  down  the  passage, 
died  hngenngly  in  the  many  chambers,  leaving  him  so  shaken  by 
the  discordance  that  he  cowered  nearly  to  the  floor,  as  if,  iustead 
of  human  help,  he  had  conjured  a  demon,  and  looked  for  its  instant 
appearance.  Summoning  all  his  resolution,  he  again  shouted  the 
challenge,  but  with  the  same  result ;  no  reply  except  the  mocking 
echoes,  no  help.  He  was  in  a  tomb,  buried  alive  1  And  at  that 
moment,  resulting  doubtless  from  the  fever  of  mind  and  body,  he 
was  conscious  of  the  first  decided  sensation  of  thirst,  accompanied 
by  the  thought  of  running  water,  cool,  sweet,  and  limpid  ;  as  if  to 
add  to  his  torture,  he  saw  then,  not  only  that  he  was  immured 
alive,  but  how  and  of  what  he  was  to  die.  Then  also  he  saw  why 
his  enemies  gave  up  the  pursuit  at  the  passage-door.  Lost  in  the 
depths  of  the  Cfl,  out  of  reach  of  help,  groping  here  and  there 

fi"'n  ""  "t^Z  -~--"'^~»  "*  •-  :urB  vUKUonSiii^  jrcaia  01  aujuuHitig,  dead, 
tonally,  of  hunger  and  thii  t,— was  he  not  as  much  a  victim  m  if 
formally  butchered  by  the  «co<MC«i/  And  if,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
heathen  god,  suffering  made  the  sacrifice  appreciable,  when  wag 
there  one  more  perfect  ? 
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"  No,  no,"  he  cried,  "  I  am  a  Christian  in  care  of  the  Christian's 
God.  I  am  too  young,  too  strong.  I  can  walk  ;  if  need  be,  run  ; 
and  there  are  hours  and  days  before  me.  I  will  find  the  door. 
Courage,  courage  !  And  thou,  dear,  blessed  Mother  !  if  ever  thou 
dost  permit  a  shrine  in  the  chapel  of  this  heathen  house,  all  that 
which  the  Senor  Hernan  may  apportion  to  me  thou  shalt  have. 
Hear  my  vow,  O  sweet  Mother,  and  help  me  !  "  _ 

How  many  heroisms,  attributed  to  duty,  or  courage,  or»o)q(^^  high  I 
passion,  are  in  I'Mt  Jtte  lothe  p^tei  riollHiBy|iiiJiWi  JLa  bKnSness  oast  / 
Seeing,  tne  tainting  of  t\ie  soul  called  despair  I    In  that  last  motive  I 
what  mighty  energy  !     How  it  now  nerved  Orteguilla  !     Down  thej 
passage  he  went  and  with  alacrity.    Not  that  he  had  a  plan,  or  with 
the  mind's  eye  even  saw  the  way, — not  at  all.     He  went  because  in 
motion  there  was  soothing  to  his  very  despair  ;  in  motion  he  could 
make  himself  believe  there  was  still  a  hope ;  in  motion  he  could 
expect  each  moment  to  hail  the  welcome  door  and  the  glory  of  the 
light. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

HOW   THE   HOLY  MOTHE&  HELPS   HEB  CHILDREN. 

I  DOUBT  not  my  reader  is  gentle,  good,  and  tender-hearted,  easily 
moved  by  tales  of  suffering,  and  nothing  delighting  in  them  ;  and 
that,  with  such  benignant  qualities  of  heart  and  such  commendable 
virtues  of  taste,  he  will  excuse  me  if  I  turn  from  following  the  young 
Spaniard,  who  has  now  come  to  be  temporarily  a  hero  of  my  story, 
and  leave  to  the  imagination  the  details  of  the  long  round  of 
misery  he  endured  in  his  wanderings  through  the  interior  of  the 
old  Gti. 

Pathologists  will  admit  they  are  never  nt  fault  or  lost     .  the 
diagnosis  of  c&ses  of  hunger  and  thirst.     Whether  considered  as 
disease  or  accident,  their  marks  are  unmistakable,  and  their  symp- 
toms before  dissolution,  like  their  effects  afterwards,  invariable. 
Both  may  be  simply  described  as  consumption  of  the  body  by  its 
own  organs  ;  precisely  as  if,  to  preserve  life,  one  devoured  his  own 
flesh  and  drank  his  own  blood.     Not  without  reason,  therefore,  the 
suicide,  what  time  he  thinks  of  his  crime,  always,  when  possible, 
chooses  some  mode  easier  and  more  expeditious.    The  gradations  to, 
the  end  are,  an  intense  desire  for  food  and  drink  ;  a  fever,  accom- 
panied by  exquisite  pain  ;  then  delirium  ;  finally,  death.     It  is  in  --^  -  ^^ 
the  second  and  third  stages  that  the  peculiarities  show  most  strangely  )f  '^  ^^!^ 
then  the  mind  cheats  the  body  with  visions  of  Tantalus,     if  the  \ 
sufferer  be  thirst-strioken,  he  is  permitted  to  see  fountainf*  s^ni!  \ 
sparkling  streams,  and  water  in  draughts  and  rivers  ;  if  he  be  st^? 
ing,  the  same  mocking  fancy  spreads  Apician  feasts  before  his  eya», 
fk|id  stimulates  t\ie  wtolerabje  misery  b^  the  sight  s^d  soent 
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things  delicious  and  appetmng.    I  have  had  personal  experience  of 

T  r^^rV"**  ifr^'  'I  ''^  ^  ^P^^-  I  ^^»o^  '^hat  they  are. 
I  pray  the  dear  Mother  who  has  m  all  m  holj  care,  to  keep'them 
far  from  my  gentle  fneuds.  ' 

*  *•  *  *  * 

A  d>,.  Kiid  mgM  in  the  temt)le, —another  day  and  night,— raom- 
*^^  JZ  f^  '^^'^'  '1; '^  ^^  discover  the  page  sitting  upon  the  last 
of  a  ilfght  nf  et^i^.  j^o  water,  no  food  in  all  that  time;  H^  s'ept 
once  ;  ho^v  .  ..  g,  ho  did  not  know.  A  stone  Hoor  does  not  condu^ 
to  re^,"  ^evc ,  v.  aere  there  is  sleep.  All  that  tune,  too,  the  wearisome 
BeM  toe  too  door  ;  groping  along  the  wall,  feeling  the  way  ell  bv 
ell ;  always  at  fault  and  lost  utterly.  His  coi  dition  can  be  under 
stood^almost  without  the  aid  of  description.  Be  sits  on  the  step  in 
a  femd  of  stapOT  ;  his  cries  for  help  have  becom*>  a  dull,  unmeaning 
moan  ;  before  him  pass  the  fantasies  of  food  and  water ;  and  could 
i.L  '1^  f  precious,  beautiful  light,  so  long  sought,  so  earnestly 
prayed  and  struggled  for-fall  upon  him,  we  should  have  a  sad  pic- 
ture of  the  gay  youth  who,  in  the  market,  sported  his  velvet  cloak 
and  feathered  bonnet,  and  half  disdainfully  flashed  the  royal  signet 
m  the  faces  of  the  wondering  merchants, -the  picture  of  a  des~ 
deith  ^  ^"•ea*"'®  whom  much  misery  was  rapidly  bringing  down  to 

ru!l^  ?IS"  thoughts  or  rather,  the  vagaries  that  had  taktn  the 
place  of  thooght8,-ah,  how  well  they  can  be  divined  !  Awhile 
pven  to  the  far-off  native  land,  and  the  loved  ones  there, -land  and 
^7*;f  ;*?»««  never  again  to  be  seen  ;  then  to  the  New  World,  full 
of  &?.  Jhings  strange  .  but  mostly  to  his  situation,  lost  so  hopeless- 
ly, *  Jff^ra.g  so  dreadfully.  There  were  yet  ideas  of  escape,  reawak- 
enmgg  of  the  energy  of  despair,  but  less  frequent  every  hour  :  in- 
deed he  was  becoming  submissive  to  the  fate.  He  prayed,  also  • 
but  his  prayers  had  more  relation  to  the  life  >o  come  than  to  thi^ 
ZfL^^S  ^^  ^'^^^""i  Christian  right,  to  leave  J,  .  bones  in  such  un- 
hairowed  place  !  O,  for  one  shri-ng  word  fro.,  i^ather  Bari;olom6. 
+J«  »t-  u  -^  wretchedness,  aiu?  ,>f  ,i,e  sighs  and  sobs  and 

t«irs  which  WLst   to  actual  expression,  -  JI.Bly  the  ceiling  over- 

««tl^    f       *  *t  "'^^-^  "^^^  ^*  ***«  P'"*'"*^"  *^^«  the  line  of  the 
upper  step  of  the  stairway  at  the  foot   </    yTuch  he  was  sitting 

feet.     Could  It  be  ?    Was  it  not  a  delusion  "-     Were  not  his  eyes 
decemng  him  ?    In  the  darkness  he  had  st.  h  ^>anquets,  and  the 

W.W      w  ^''^/V^*?'^  ''*.'*  ??^*^^  ^^^  ^"'•g**  «*  Vonring  wine  and 
water      Was  not  this  a  similar  trick  of  the  imagination  ?  or  had 
the^Blessed  Mother  at  last  heard  his  supplications. 
^  x.e  ioo&m^  Bbeadiiy  j  the  glow  deepened:     O  wondrous  charm  of 

IT^Lk  '  *^,*r  *'y'?=u  *^  "f*^'^'    ^^^"ght  back    with  such 

strength,  so  quickly,  and  by  such  a  triftc  i 
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While  he  looked,  his  doubts  gave  way  to  certainty.  Light 
there  was,— essential,  revealing,  beautiful  light.  He  clasped  his 
hands,  and  the  tears  of  despair  became  tears  of  joy  ;  all  the  hopes 
of  his  being,  which,  in  the  dreary  hours  just  passed,  had  gone  out 
as  stars  go  behind  a  spreading  cloud,  rose  up  whirring,  like  a 
flock  of  startled  birds,  and  filling  all  his  heart,  once  more  endued 
him  with  strength  of  mind  and  body.  He  passed  his  hands  across 
his  eyes  •  still  the  light  remainod.  Surer  than  a. fantasy,  good  as 
a  miracle,  there  it  was,  growing  brighter,  and  approaching,  and 
that,  too,  by  the  very  passage  in  which  he  was  standing  ;  whether 
borne  by  man  or  spirit,  friend  or  foe,  it  would  speedily  reach  the 
head  of  the  steps,  and  then — 

Out  of  the  very  certainty  of  aid  at  hand,  a  reaction  of  feeling 
came.  A  singular  caution  seized  him.  What  if  those  bearing  the 
light  were  enemies  ?  Through  the  glow  dimly  lighting  the  part  of 
the  passage  below  the  stairway,  he  looked  eagerly  for  a  place  of  con- 
cealment. Actually,  though  starving,  the  prospect  of  relief  filled 
him  with  all  the  instincts  of  life  renewed.  A  door  caught  his  eye. 
He  ran  to  the  cell,  and  hid,  but  in  position  to  see  whomsoever 
might  pass.  He  had  no  purpose  :  he  would  wait  and  see,— that 
was  all. 

The  light  approached  slowly,— in  his  suspense,  how  slowly  ! 
Gradually  the  glow  in  the  passage  became  a  fair  illumination. 
There  were  no  sounds  of  feet,  no  forerunning  echoea  ;  the  coming 
was  noiseless  as  that  of  spirits.  Out  of  the  door,  nevertheless,  he 
thrust  his  head,  in  time  to  see  the  figure  of  a  man  on  the  upper 
step,  bareheaded,  barefooted,  half  wrapped  in  a  cotton  cloak,  and 
carrymg  a  broad  wooden  tray  or  waiter,  covered  with  what  seemed 
table-ware  ;  the  whole  brought  boldly  into  view  by  the  glare  of  a 
lamp  fastened,  like  a  miner's,  to  his  forehead. 

The  man  was  alone  ;  with  that  observation,  Orteguilla  drew 
back,  and  waited,  his  hand  upon  his  dagger.  He  trembled  with 
excitement.  Here  was  an  instrument  of  escape  ;  what  should  he 
do  }  If  he  exposed  himself  suddenly,  might  not  the  stranger  drop 
his  burden,  and  run,  and  in  the  race  extinguish  the  lamp  ?  If  he 
attacked,  might  he  not  have  to  kill  ?  Yet  the  chance  must  not  be 
lost.     Life  depended  upon 'it,  and  it  was,  therefore,  precious  as  life. 

The  man  descended  the  steps  carefully,  and  drew  near  the  cell 
door.  Orteguilla  held  his  breath.  The  stepping  of  bare  feet  became 
distinct.  A  gleam  of  light,  almost  blmdiug,  flashed  through  the 
doorway,  and,  narrow  at  first  but  rapidly  widening,  began  to  wheel 
across  the  floor.  At  length  the  cell  fillerl  with  brightness.;  the 
stranger  was  passii^  the  door,  not  a  yard    *ay. 

The  young  Spaniard  beheld  an  old  man,  half  naked,  and  bearing 
a  tray.  That  he  wao  a  itervaut  was  clear  ;  that  there  was  no  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  him  was  equally  clear  :  he  was  too  old. 
^ese  were  th«i  observations  of  a  glance.  From  the  unshorn,  un- 
shaven head  and  face,  the  eyes  of  the  kd  dropped  to  the  tray  ;  at 
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the  same  instant,  the  smell  of  meat  fresh  from  the  coats,  saluted 
him,  mixed  with  the  aroma  of  chocolate,  still  smokin?,  and  sweeter 
to  the  starving  fugitive  than  incense  to  a  devotee.  Another  note  : 
the  servant  was  carrying  a  meal  to  somebody,  his  master  or  mis- 
tress. Still  another  note  :  the  temple  was  inhabited,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  near  bv.  The  impulse  to  rush  out  and  snatch  the 
tray,  and  eat  and  drink,  was  almost  irresistible.  The  urgency  there 
is  in  a  parched  throat,  and  in  a  stomach  three  days  empty,  cannot 
be  imagined.     Yet  he  restrained  himself. 

The  lamp,  the  food,  the  human  being — the  three  things  most  de- 
sirable—had come,  and  were  going,  and  the  page  still  undetermined 
what  to  do.  Instinct  and  hunger  and  thirst,  and  a  dread  of  the 
darkness,  and  of  the  death  so  lately  imminent,  moved  him  to  fol- 
low, and  he  obeyed.  He  had  cunning  enough  feft  to  take  oft  his 
boots.  That  done,  he  atepped  into  the  passage,  and,  moving  a  few 
paces  behind,  put  himself  in  the  guidance  of  the  servant,  sustained 
by  a  hope  that  daylight  and  liberty  were  but  a  short  way  oflf. 

For  a  hundred  steps  or  more  the  man  went  his  way,  whev:  he 
came  to  a  great  flat  rock  or  flag  cumbering  the  passage  ;  there  he 
stopped,  and  set  down  the  tray ;  and  taking  the  lamp  from  the 
fastening  on  his  head,  he  knelt  by  the  side  of  a  trap,  or  doorway, 
in  the  floor.     Orteguilla  stopped  at  the  same  two,  drawing,  as  a 
precaution,  close  to  the  left  wall.     Immediately  iie  heard  the  tink- 
ling of  a  bell,  which  he  took  to  be  a  signal  to  some  one  in  a  cham- 
ber below.     His  ey«s  fixed  hungrily  upon  the  savory  viands.     He 
saw  the  slave  fasten  a  rope  to  the  tray,  and  begin  to  lower  it 
through  the  trap  ;  he  heard  the  noise  of  the  contact  with  the  floor 
beneath  :  still  he  was  unresolved.     The  man  arose  lamp  in  hand, 
and  without  more  ado,  as  if  a  familiar  task  were  finished,  started 
in  return.  And  now  the  two  must  come  within  reach  of  each  other  ; 
now  the  page  must  discover  himself  or  be  discovered.     Should  he 
remain  ?   Was  not  retreat  merely  going  back  into  the  terrible  laby- 
Mnth  ?  He  debated  ;  and  while  he  debated,  chance  came  along  and 
took  control.     The  servant,  relieved  of  his  load,  walked  swiftly, 
trying,  while  in  motion,  to  replace  the  lamp  over  his  forehead  ;  fail- 
ing in  that  he  stopped  ;  and  as  fortune  ordered,  stopped  within  two 
steps  of  the  fugitive.     A  moment,— and  the  old  roan's  eyes,  dull  as 
they  were,  became  transfixed  ;  then  the  lamp  fell  from  his  hand  and 
rolled  upon  the  floor,  and  with  a  scream,  he  darted  forward  in  a 
flight  which  the  object  of  his  fear  could  not  hope  to  outstrip.     The 
lamp  went  out,  and  darkness  dropped  from  the  ceiling,  and  leaped 
from  the  walls,  reclaiming  everything. 

Orteguilla  stood  overwhelmed  by  the  misfortune.  All  the  former 
horrors  returned  to  plague  him.  He  upbraided  himself  for  irreso- 
lution.    Why  allow  the  man  to  escape  ?  Why  not  seize,  or,  at  least. 

■nonlr  4-/%  Viint  9       TV.«    ^l...^ 1 A   ■ i.      i.  _     ii  '  .    ' 

the  Holy  Mother  ;  would  she  send  another  ?    If  not,  and  he  died 
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there,  who  would  be  to  blame  but  himself  ?  He  wrung  his  hands, 
and  gave  way  to  bitter  tears. 

Eventually  the  unintermitting  craving  of  hunger  aroused  him  by 
a  lively  suggestion.  The  smell  of  the  meat  and  chocolate  haunted 
him.  What  had  become  of  them  ?  Then  he  remembered  the  ring- 
ing of  the  bell,  and  their  disappearance  through  the  trap.  There 
they  were  ;  and  more, — somebody  was  there  enjoying  them  !  Why 
not  have  his  share  ?  Ay,  though  he  fought  for  it  I  Should  an  in- 
fidel feed  while  a  Christian  starved  ?  The  thought  lent  him  new 
strength.  Such  could  not  be  God's  will.  Then,  as  often  happens, 
indignation  begat  a  certain  shrewdness  to  discern  points,  and  put 
them  together.  The  temple  was  not  vacant,  as  he  at  tirst  feared. 
Indeed,  its  tenants  were  thereabouts.  Neither  was  he  alone;  on 
the  iloor  below,  he  had  neighbors.  "  Ave,  Maria  !  "  he  cried,  and 
crossed  himself. 

His  neighbors,  he  thought, — advancing  to  another  conclusion, — 
his  neighbors,  whoever  they  were,  had  communication  with  the 
world ;  otherwise,  they  would  perish,  as  he  was  perishing.  More- 
over, the  old  servant  was  the  medium- of  the  communication,  and 
would  certainly  come  again.     Courage,  courage! 

A  sense  of  comfort,  derived  from  the  bare  idea  of  neighborship 
with  something  human,  for  the  time  at  least,  lulled  him  into  for- 
getful ness  of  misery. 

Upon  his  hands  and  knees,  he  went  to  the  great  stone,  and  to  the 
edge  of  the  trap. 

"  Salvado  !  Soy  salvado  !  I  am  saved  !  "  And  with  tears  of  joy 
he  rapturously  repeated  th^  sweet  salutation  of  the  angels  to  the 
Virgin.     The  space  below  was  lighted  ! 

The  light,  aa  he  discovered  upon  a  second  look,  came  through 
cu)rtains  stretched  across  a  passage  similar  to  the  one  he  was  in,  and 
was  faint,  but  enough  to  disclose  two  objects,  the  sight  of  which 
touched  him  with  a  fierce  delight, — the  tray  on  the  floor,  its  con- 
tents untouched,  and  a  rope  ladder  by  which  to  descend. 

He  lost  no  time  now.  Placing  his  dagger  betweeii  his  teeth,  he 
swung  off,  though  with  some  trouble,  and  landed  safely.  At  his 
feet,  then,  lay  a  repast  to  satisfy  the  daintiest  appetite,— fish,  white 
bread,  chocolate,  in  silver  cups  and  beaten  into  honeyed  foam,  and 
fruits  from  vine  and  tree.  He  clasped  his  hand*  and  looked  to 
Heaven,  and,  as  became  a  pious  Spaniard,  restrained  the  maladies 
that  afflicted  him,  while  he  said  the  old  Paternoster, — dear,jhtdlowed 
utterauce  taught  him  in  childhood  by  the  mother  who,  but  for  this 
godsend,  would  have  lost  him  forever.  Then  he  stooped  to  help 
himself,  and  while  his  hand  was  upon  the  bread  the  curtain  parted, 
and  he  saw,  amidst  a  flood  of  light  pouring  in  over  her  head  and 
shoulders,  a  girl,  very  young  and  very  beautiful. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

TUK    PABA'8   ANQEL. 

If  I  were  writing  a  tale  les9  true,  or  were  at  all  aooomplished  in  the 
charming  art  of  the  story-teller,  which  has  come  to  be  regarded  em 
but  littli)  inferior  to  that  of  the  poet,  possibly  I  could  have  disguised 
the  incidents  of  the  preceding'  chapters  so  as  to  have  checked  antici- 
pation. But  many  pagee  bac..  the  reader  no  doubt  discovered  tha' 
the  Gfi  in  which  the  page  took  shelter  was  that  ui  (Quetzal'  ;  and 
now,  while  to  believe  1  could,  by  any  arrangement  or  conceit  con- 
sistent With  tn^th,  agreeably  av  rise  a  friend,  must  ad  t  that 
he  is  a  dull  witling  who  faile  .,  at  the  parti  ig  of  the  cunain  as 
above  given,  to  recognize  the  child  of  th  pab. , — Tecetl,  ,o  whom, 
beyond  perat' venture,  the  memory  of  aa  irho  folk  ^  me  to  this 
point  has  often  retur'^ed,  in  tender  sympathy  for  the  victim  of  an 
insanity  so  strange  or — as  th.  critic  must  deoide — a  philosophy  so 
cmel. 

I  Now,  howe;  ,  sht:.  glides  <,^ain  into  the  current  of  my  j  ">ry,  one 
hi  those  wingless  waifs  hich  we  have  all  at  one  time  oj  mother 
MOa,  and  which,  if  not  from  heaven,  as  their  parity  and  beauty  sug- 
^jOSbf  are,  at  lec^u,  iuady  to  be    rafted  thtre. 

■  I  stop  to  say  that,  during  the  moiitlm  past,  as  before,  h  -  life  had 
gone  sweetly,  pleasantly,  without  uffle  oi  labor  or  ^are  c  lickness, 
or  division,  even,  into  h'  irs  4;:id  days  and  nights  -a  ti<  -ing  to- 
ward, like  time, — an  exr  nw  serenely  p^^ect  as  noi  to  be  a 
subject  of  consciousness,  .h  >ccupati  >n  w^  a  round  f  gentle 
ministrations  to  the  paba,  Bm  "experience  wm  still  limited  to  the 
chamber,  its  contents  and  expositions.  If  th  philosophy  of  i.h' 
venerable  mystic — that  ignorance  of  humanity  is  happineiss — ^was 
correct,  then  was  she  happy  as  mortal  can  be,  for  as  yet  she  ha^ 
not  seen  a  human  being  other  than  himself.  Her  pleasure  was  still 
to  chatter  and  chirrup  with  the  friendly  birds  ;  or  to  gather  fl*  wers 
and  ^ashion  them  into  wreaths  and  garlands  to  be  offered  at  tt 
altar  f  the  god  to  whom  she  herself  had  been  bo  relentlessly  de- 
voted ;  or  to  lie  at  rest  upon  the  couch,  and  listen  to  the  tinkliiig 
voices  of  the  fountain,  or  join  in  their  melody.  And  as  I  do  not 
know  why,  in  speaking  of  h  r  life,  I  should  be  silent  h,  m  that  part 
which  is  lost  in  slumbt  pan  cular?^-  «vhen  the  allusion  will  help  me 
illustrate  her  matchless  in     cency  of  nature,  I  will  say,  further, 

^l_      1     __i t_        1    ____     _         J ■."*J! ■  .      ^  »      •  .«  .   - 
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of  play,  and  waking  was  followed  by  no  interval  of  heaviness,  or 
brooding  over  a  daily  task,  or  bracing  the  soul  for  a  duty.  In  fact, 
she  was  still  a  child ;  though  not  to  be  thought  dealing  with  any- 
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thing  seraphic,  I  will  add,  that  in  the  months  past  she  had  in  height 
become  quite  womanly,  while  the  tone  of  her  voice  had  gained  an 
equality,  and  her  figure  a  fulness  indicative  of  quick  maturity. 

Nor  had  the  "  World  "  undergone  any  change.  The  universal 
exposition  on  the  walls  and  ceiling  remained  the  same  surpassing 
marvel  of  art.  At  stat  ^d  periods  workmen  had  come,  and,  through 
the  shaft  constructed  the  purpose,  like  those  in  deep  mines, 

lifted  to  the  azotefis  such  plants  and  shrubs  as  showed  signs  uf  suffer- 
ing '  r  the  indispensable  sun  ;  but  as,  on  such  occasions,  others 
were  xet  down,  and  rolled  to  the  vacant  places,  there  was  never  ai 
abatement  of  the  garden  freshness  that  prevailed  in  the  chamber. 
The  noise  of  th  ^  work  disturbed  the  birds,  but  never  Tecetl, 
whose  spirit  duriug  the  time  was  under  the  mesmeric  Will  of  the 
paba. 

T  ere  was  a  particular,  however,  in  which  the  god  who  was  sup- 
t)(  to  have  the  house  in  keeping  had  not  been  so  graciuus.  A 
tci  days  before  the  page  appeared  at  the  door, — exactness  requires 
me  to  say  the  day  of  the  paba's  last  interview  with  Guatamozin, — 
M  'OX  me  down  from  the  sanctuary  in  an  unusual  state  of  mind 
a.  )d>  '  ^Q  was  silent  and  exhausted  ;  his  knees  tottered,  as, 
witii  ue  '  a  smile  or  pleasant  word,  or  kiss  in  reply  to  the  saluta- 
tion he  rec  ived,  he  went  to  the  couch  to  lie  down.  He  seemed 
lik  me  asleep  ;  yet  he  did  not  sleep,  but  lay  with  his  eyes  fixed 
vacantly  on  the  ceiling,  his  hand  idly  stroking  his  beard. 

In  vain  Teoetl  pi  '  all  her  little  arts  ;  a  ^nof  to  him,  caressed 
him,  brought  her  va&  and  choicest  flowers  and  "  eetest  sinsring- 
birds,  and  asked  a  t  sand  questions  about  i\\  ir,  good  Quet- 
zal',— a  topic  thereto      e  of  never-failing  interest  to  the  holy  man. 

She  had  never  known  sickness, — so  kindly  had  the  god  dealt  by 
her.  Her  acqaa.utance  \  h  infirmity  of  any  kind,  was  limited  to 
thj  fatigue  of  play,  at  '  t  .  weariness  tending  flowers  and  birdi. 
Hei  sadi'  t  expt  .  aad  been  to  se  the  latter  sicken  and  die. 
All  her  t.4ither  knowledge  of  di  vas  when  it  came  and  touched 
a  plant,  withering  h  ^  and  bud.  !.<  die  was  the  end  of  such  things; 
but  they — the  paba  s  d  hei«  If — we  not  as  such  :  they  were  above 
death ;  Quetzal'  wa  immortal,  ana  happy  souls !  they  were  to 
serve  him  for  eve    anti  ever.     Poaa«*«8ed  of  such  faith,  she  was  not 
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iMtl  heard  and  answered  his  signals.  Meantime,--lastand  heaviest 
of  misfortunes  -the  fire  of  the  temple  vrent  out.  When  the  sacred 
flam  was  farst  kindled  is  not  known  ;  relighted  at  the  end  of  the  last 
great  cycle  of  fifty-two  years,  however,  it  had  burned  ever  since 
served  by  the  paba.  Year  after  year  his  steps,  ascending  and  de- 
scending, had  grown  feebler  ;  now  they  utterly  failed.  "Where  is 
he  fire  on  the  old  Cdi"  asked  the  night- watchers  of  each  other 
,  Dead,    was  the  answer.     "  Then  is  Mualox  dead  " 

u.  A  ;Vi^  *"2!^^'''''  "J^y  ^'^^.  *^^  °'^«^ ;  "^^  »*  its  close  the  faded 
hands  of  the  sufferei  dropped  upon  his  breast.  Many  times  did  Te- 
cetlcome  to  tl  ,  couch,  and  «peak  to  him,  and  call  him  father,  and 
offer  him  food  and  drink,  and  go  away  unnoticed.  "He  is  with 
Que  zal ,  she  would  say  to  hci  If  and  the  birds.  "  How  the  dear 
god  loves  him  !  ' 

Yet  another,  the  fourth  da)  •  stUl  the  sleep,  now  become  a  like- 
ness of  death.  And  Tacea,-she  missed  his  voice,  and  the  love- 
look  of  y  great  eyes,  and  his  fondnesses  of  touch  and  smile  ;  sho 
missed  his  presence  also.  True,  he  was  there,  but  not  with  her  ■ 
he  was  with  Quetzal'.  Strange  that  they  should  forget  her  so  long '' 
She  hovered  around  the  couch,  a  little  jealous  of  the  god,  and  df 

some  '"''*  ^^  ''^**'  ®^®  ''^  ""^'y'  ""^^y  i""*- 

And  in  that  time  what  suspense  would  one  fUiliar  with  perils 

nf  wf  w'i'"  ^^'  "^"''J'^^  I  ?  ^^^  P*^*  ^«»»  ^i^»t  will  beCme 
of  her  ?  We  know  somewhat  of  the  difficulties  of  the  passages  in  the 
C<i.     Can  she  find  the  way  out  alone  ?    The  slave  wi^L  doulXss 
continue  to  bring  food  to  the  door,  so  that  she  may  v  t  starve    and 
at^e  fountain  she  will  get  drink     Suppose,  thereire.  thrsupp^es 

hJ^wll      ''T^   'u  ^^"^^  '^  ^.^°«-  ^^'^  «"1  the  soli  ude  affect 
her?  We  know  its  results  upon  prisoners  accustomed  to  society  •  but 
^at  IS  not  her  case  :  she  never  knew  society,  its  sweets  ^sorrows 
With  her  the  human  life  of  the  great  outside  world  is  no^a  thTng  of 
conjecture,  or  of  dreams,  hopes,  and  fears,  as  the  future  iff e  with  a 
Christian  ;  she  does  not  even  know  there  is  such  a  state  of  W 
Changes  wiU  t^e  place  in  the  chamber  ;  the  birds  andpla^te  klTof 
hfe  there  besides  herself,   will  die ;  the  body  of  the  g^od  ma^ 
through  sickening  stages  of  decay,  wil      ,turn  to  the  dustf  leavS^a 
ghastly  skeleton  on  the  couch.     Consequently,  hers  will  com^  to  be 
a  solitude  wihout  relief,  without  amusement  or  occupa?ron  or  so 
ciety,  and  With  but  few  memories,  and  nothing  to  rest  a  hope  upon 
Can  a  mind  support  itself,  any  more  than  a  body  ?    In  other  words' 

Infri^if  ^'""'  ^""^  \"^^  ""*^."^«  ^^^«"^««  ^h*t  i*  were  chJty^ 
^? .  V  .^V''^''®''  """".'^^  "»**'«  dependent  or  more  terribly  threaten^ 
ed  Yet  she  saw  neitJier  the  cloud  nor  it.  shadow,  Kllowed  Ser 
pastimes  as  usual,  and  sang  hey  little  song«.  and  sW  wh.„Tf^  _ 
a  iiuipie-lieurted  child.  ,  -  -r- ■■         ---,v«, 

take  to  be  whattlm  T^  '  ^""^.^^i?  '^^^''  ^h^°»  ^  oh^itably 
tate  to  be  what  I  am  m  thiM;  wupect,  has  reason  to  be  thankful ;  for 
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the  thought  of  this  girl,  so  itrangely  educated,— if  the  word  may 
be  so  applied, — this  pretty  plaything  of  a  fortune  so  eccentric,  opens 
the  gates  of  many  a  misty  field  of  metaphy^tics.  But  I  pass  them 
by,  and,  following  the  lead  of  my  story,  proceed  to  say  that,  in  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  day  of  the  paba's  sickness,  the  bell,  aa  usual, 
announced  the  last  meal  at  the  door  of  the  chamber.  Tecetl  went 
to  the  couch,  and,  putting  her  arms  around  the  sleeper's  neck,  tried 
to  wake  him  ;  but  he  lay  still,  his  eyes  closed,  his  lips  apart,— in 
appearance,  he  was  dying. 

**  Father,  father, — why  do  you  stay  away  so  long  1 "  she  said. 
"  Gome  back, — speak  to  me, — say  one  word, — call  me  once  more  !  " 

The  dull  ear  heard  not ;  the  hand  used  to  caressing  was  still. 

Tenderly  she  smoothed  the  white  beard  upon  his  breast. 

'♦  Is  Quetzal'  angry  with  me  1  I  love  him.  Tell  him  how  lonely 
I  am,  and  that  the  birds  are  not  enough  to  keep  me  happy  when 
you  stay  so  long  ;  tell  him  how  dear  you  are  to  me.  Ask  him  to  let 
you  come  back  now." 

Yet  no  answer. 

**  0  Quetzal',  fair,  beautiful  god  !  hear  me,"  she  continued. 
"Your  tinger  is  on  his  lips,  or  he  would  speak.  Your  veil  is  over 
his  eyes,  or  he  would  see  me.  I  am  his  child,  and  love  him  so 
much  ;  and  he  is  hungry,  and  here  are  bread  and  meat.  Let  him 
come  for  a  little  while,  and  I  will  lovu  you  more  than  ever.'' 

And  BO  she  prayed  and  promised,  but  in  vain.  Quetzal'  was 
obdurate.  With  tears  fast  flowing,  she  arose,  and  stood  by  thet 
couch,  and  gazed  upon  the  face  now  sadly  changed  by  the  long/ 
abstinence.  And  as  she  looked,  there  came  upon  her  own  face  a\ 
new  expression,  that  which  the  very  young  always  have  when  ati 
the  side  of  the  dying, —half  dread,  half  curiosity, — wonder  at  the) 
manifestation,  awe  of  th«  power  that  invokes  it, — the  look  we  canV 
imagine  on  the  couuter  ace  of  a  simple  soul  in  the  presence  o(/ 
Death  interpreting  hima^/f . 

At  last  she  turned  away,  and  went  to  the  door.  Twice  she  hesi- 
tated and  looked  back.  Wherefore  ?  Was  she  pondering  the 
mystery  of  the  deep  sleep,  or  expecting  the  sle-^ier  to  awake,  or 
listening  to  the  whisper  of  a  premonition  fainter  in  her  ears  than 
the  voice  of  the  fa  ntest  breeze  ?  She  went  on,  neverfheless ;  she 
reach  d  the  door,  and  drew  the  curtain ;  and  there,  in  the  full  light, 
was     rteguilla. 

Tiiat  we  may  judge  the  impression,  let  us  recall  what  kind  of 
youth  the  page  was.  I  never  saw  him  myself,  but  those  who  knew 
him  well  have  told  me  he  was  a  handsome  fellow  ;  tall,  graceful, 
and  in  manner  and  feature  essentially  Spanish.  He  wore  at  the 
time  the  bonnet  i»nd  jaunty  feather,  and  the  purple  mantle,  of 
nrjuion  1  na«8  Bposeu,  ana  unaer  znau  a,  ciuse  DiacK  j6r£iiA,  wibii  uose 
to  correspond  ;  half  boots,  usual  to  the  period,  and  »  crim&on 
sash  about  the  waist,  its  fringed  ends  hanging  down  the  left  side, 
completed  his  attire.    Altogether,  a  goodly  young  man  ;  uot  as  gt^7, 
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probably,  as  some  then  loitering  amon^t  the  alamedan  of  Seville  • 
for  rough  service  long  continued  had  tarnished  his  iinery  and  abused 
his  complexion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  imprints  of  present  suffering  • 
yet  he  was  enough  so  to  excite  admiration  in  eyes  older  than  Te- 
cetl  s,  and  more  familiar  with  the  race. 

The  two  gazed  at  each  other,  wonder-struck. 

•♦HolyJVEother"  exclaimed  Orteguilla,  the  bread  in  his  hand. 

Into  what  world  have  I  been  brought  ?  Is  this  a  spirit  thou  hast 
sent  me  ?  '  . 

In  his  eyes,  she  was  an  angel  ;  in  hers,  he  was  more.     She  went 

to  him,  and  knelt,  and  said,  ♦'Quetzal',  dear  Quetzal',— beautiful 

god  !    You  are  come  to  bring  my  father  back  to  me.     He  is  asleep 

by  the  fountain."  ^ 

In  her  eyes,  the  page  was  a  god. 

The  paba'8  description  of  Quetzal'  had  given  her  the  ideal  of  a 
youth  like  Orteguilla.  Of  late,  moreover,  he  had  been  constantlv 
expected  from  Tlapallan,  his  isle  of  the  blest;  indeed,  he  had  come 
—so  the  father  said.  And  the  house  was  his.  Whither  would  he 
go,  If  not  there  ?  So,  from  tradition  oft  repeated,  from  descrip- 
tions colored  by  passionate  love,  she  knew  the  god  ;  and  as  to  the 
man  —between  the  image  and  his  maker  there  is  a  likeness  :  so 
saith  a  book  holier  than  the  teoaw.oxtli. 

The  page,  as  we  have  seen,  was  witty  and  shrewd,  and  acquainted 
well  with  the  world  ;  his  first  impression  went  qnickly  :  hlr  voice 
assured  him  that  he  was  not  come  to  any  spirit  land.  The  pangs 
of  hunger,  for  the  moment  forgotten,  returned,  and  I  am  sori'v  to 
say  that  he  at  once  yielded  to  their  urgency,  and  beyan  to  eat  as 
heroes  in  romances  never  do.  When  the  edge  of  his  appeiite  was 
dulled,  and  he  could  think  of  something  else,  an  impulse  of  court- 
esy moved  him,  and  he  said, — 

;*  I  crave  thy  pardon,  fair  mistress.  I  have  been  so  much  an 
animal  as  to  forget  that  this  food  is  thine,  and  required  to  subsist 
thee,  and,  perhaps,  some  other  inhabiting  here.  I  admit,  moreover, 
that  ordinarily  the  mvration  should  proceed  from  the  owner  of 
the  feast  ;  but  claim  thy  own,  and  partake  with  me  ;  elm  it  mav 
befall  that  m  my  great  hunger  thy  share  will  be  wanting.  Fall  to 
1  pray  thee. '  ' 

Still  kneeling,  she  stared  at  him,  and,  folding  her  hands  upon 
her  breast,  replied,  "  Quetzal'  knows  that  I  am  his  servant.  Let 
him  speak  so  that  ^  may  understand." 

tonne\'^^'^'''~^^  is  ^r"e  '    What  knoweth  she  of  my  mother 

And  thereupon,  in  the  Aztecan,  ho  asked  her  to  help  herself 
"  No, '  said  ahe.     •*  The  house  and  all  belong  to  you.     I  am  c 
you  have  come."  ^  ** 

"  Mine  ?     Whom  do  you  take  me  for  ? " 

Qu'ltSaf'  r""^  ^''^  ""^  ""^  ^**^®'*'  *^  ^^^"^  ^  "^y  *"  "^  prayers,- 
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'*  Quetzal',  Quetzal* ! "  he  repeated,  looking  steadily  in  her  face  j 
tlien,  as  if  assured  that  he  understood  her,  ho  took  one  of  the  gob- 
lets of  chocolate,  and  tried  to  drink,  but  failed  j  the  liquid  had 
been  beaten  into  foam. 

"  In  the  world  I  come  from,  good  girl,"  he  said,  replacing  the 
cup,  "  people  find  need  of  water,  which,  just  now, would  be  sweeter 
to  my  tongue  than  all  the  honey  in  the  valley.  Canst  thou  give  me 
a  drink  ? " 

She  arose,  and  answered  eagerly,  '•  Yes,  at  the  fountain.  Let 
us  go.     By  this  time  my  father  is  awake." 

"  So,  so  1 "  he  said  to  himself.  "  Her  father,  indeed  !  I  have 
eaten  his  supper  or  dinner,  according  to  the  time  of  day  outside, 
and  he  may  not  be  as  civil  as  his  daughter.  1  will  first  know  some- 
thins:  about  him."  And  he  asked,  "  Your  father  is  old.  is  he 
not  ?  •' 

"  His  beard  and  hair  are  very  white.  They  have  always  been 
so." 

Again  he  looked  at  her  doubtingly.    "  Always,  said  you  ? " 

"Always." 

"Is  he  a  priest?" 

She  smiled,  and  asked,   "  Does  not  Quet^-al'  know  his  own  ser- 
vant?" 
"  Has  he  company  ?  " 
"  The  birds  may  be  with  him." 

Ho  quit  eating,  and,  much  puzzled  by  the  ar\3wer,  reflected. 
'*  Birds,  birds  !    Am  I  so  near  daylight  and  freedom  ?     Grant  it, 

0  Blessed  Mother  !  "    And  he  crossed  himaelf  devoutly. 

Then  Tecetl  said,  earnestly,  ♦*  Now  that  you  have  eaten,  good 
Quetzal',  come  and  let  us  gp  to  my  father.** 

Orteguilla  mude  up  his  mind  speedily  ;  he  could  not  do  worse 
than  go  back  the  way  he  came  ;  and  the  light  here  was  so  beauti- 
ful, and  the  darknew  there  so  terrible  :  and  here  was  company. 
Just  then,  also,  as  a  further  inducement,  he  heard  the  whistle  of 
a  bird,  and  fancied  he  distinguished  the  smell  of  flowers. 

"  A  garden,"  he  said,  in  his  soul,—"  a  garden,  and  birds,  and 
liberty  !  "  The  welcome  thought  thrilled  him  inexpressibly.   "  Yes, 

1  will  go  ;  "  and,  aloud,  "  I  am  ready." 

Thereupon  she  took  his  hand,  and  put  the  curtains  aside,  and  led 
him  into  the  paba's  World,  never  but  once  before  seen  by  a 
stranger. 

This  time  forethought  had  not  gone  in  advance  to  prepare  for 
the  visitor.  The  master's  eye  was  dim,  and  his  careful  hand  still, 
in  the  sleep  by  the  fountain.  Tha  neglect  that  darkened  the  tire 
on  the  turret  was  gloaming  the  lamps  in  the  chamber  ;  one  l>v  one 
iiicy  uau  guuu  out,  i*3  aii  wouiu  navo  gt>ue  ouL  i<»r  Xeuufei,  to  whom 
the  darkness  and  the  shadows  were  hated  enemies.  Nevertheles*, 
th«  light,  falling  suddenly  upon  eyes  to  long  tilled  with  blackness 
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as  his  had  been    was  blinding  bright,  insomuch  that  he  clapped 
His  hand  over  his  face.     Yet  she  led  him  on  eagerly,  saying  -~ 
Here,  here,  good  Quetzal'.     Here  by  the  fountain  he  lies." 

All  her  concern  was  for  the  paba. 

And  through  the  many  piUars  of  stone,  and  along  a  walk  bound- 
ed by  shrubs  and  all  manner  of  dwarfed  tropical  trees,  half  blinded 
by  the  hght,  but  with  the  scent  of  flowers  and  living  vegetation  in 
his  nostrils,  and  the  carol  of  birds  in  his  ears,  and  full  of  wonder 
unspeakable,  he  was  taken,  without  pause,  to  the  fountain.  At 
sight  of  the  sparkhng  jet,  his  fever  of  thirst  raged  more  intensely 
'than  ever.  -^ 

"Here  he  is.     Speak  to  him, —call  him  back  to  me  !     As  vou 
love  mm,  call  him  back,  O  Quetzal'  ! " 
He  scarcely  heard  her, 

"Water,  water  !  Blessed  Mother,  I  see  it  again  !  A  cup.— 
quick,— a  cup  ! "  ^  ^* 

He  seized  one  on  the  table,  and  drank,  and  drank  again,  cryiug 
between  each  breath  "To  the  Mother  the  praise  !  -  Not  until  hf 
was  fully  satisfied  did  he  give  ear  to  the  girl's  entreaty. 

Looking  to  the  couch,  whither  she  had  gone,  he  saw  the  figure 
of  the  paba  stretched  out  like  a   corpse.     He  approached,  and 
searching  the   face,  and  laying   his  hand  upon   the  breast    over 
^e  hear  ,  asked,  m  alow  voice,  "  How  long  has  your  father  been 


"A  long  time,"  she  replied. 
"Jem  Christo  !    He  is  dead. 


4.U       vi     ;  ■     , —    r  ^"'""'  ***^  ^^®  <*o®8  not  know  it."  he 

thought,  amazed  at  her  simplicity. 

h/S  K^  r^%^1^*^  her  closely,  and  for  the  first  time,  was  struck 
by  her  beauty  of  face  and  form,  by  the  brightness  of  her  eyes,  by 
the  hair,  wavy  on  the  head  and  curling  over  the  shoulders,  by  the 

3i!;ff  K  '^  ?/®''i  t"**  ^^T^  ''T'' '  *^«^«  »»'  l>y  *l»e  innocence 
?hf  fnii  ?^P"rt?:  °^  ^^"^  ^°*'''/°^  ™*""«'^'  «*1  *»»«»  discernible  in 
the  full  glare  of  the  lamps.  And  with  what  feeling  he  made  dis- 
covery of  he.-   love  mess   may   be  judged    passably   well   by  the 

neve?  wakT''  '**  "^^^  "  ^"^"^  ^^^ '  ^^^^  ^**^^'  ^^^  ^^^^'' 

Her  eyes  opened  wide. 
•  *  Never,  never  wake  !     Why  ? " 
"He  is  dead." 

d«^^f!JS''^^l  "}  ^V^^i«<^f.»"y'  ^^^  he,  seeing  that  she  did  not  un- 
«^d,1n  the  Sun '"  '*  '"  "  '  ''''  "  ^^  M*^"^^^  '^^'"^'^  ^*^^ 

"  Yes,  but  you  will  let  him  come  back  "        *      - 

JiL^^}.  ?^:^^^*^_^  *'^"?*^V''  beseecWng  look  with  which  she  ac 
^„.„j^.„,,^„^  iiic  ..u.as,  aiiu  oaooK  uia  iioau,  and,  retuminir  to  the 
fountem.  took  a  seat  upon  a  bench,  reflecting.  ^ 

so  Xtt  ?'"wi?*  ^u  ll***l'  ^  V  ^^'K^^^^  <J««th  when  he  showeth 
so  plainly?    Where  hath  she  b  en  living?    And  I  am  possessed 
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of  St.  Peter's  keys.  I  open  Heaven's  gate  to  let  the  heathen  out  ! 
By  the  bones  of  the  saints  !  let  him  set  there  first !  The  Devil  hath 
him  ! " 

He  picked  up  a  withered  flower  lying  by  the  bowl  of  the  fountain, 
and  went  back  to  Tecetl. 

"  You  remember  how  beautiful  this  was  when  taken  from  the 
vine  1 " 

"Yes." 

"Whit  ails  it  now?" 

"It  is  dead." 

"  Well,  did  you  ever  know  one  of  these,  after  dying,  to  come 
back  to  life  ? " 

"No." 

"  No  more  can  thy  father  regain  his  life.  He,  too,  is  dead.  From 
what  you  see,  he  will  go  to  dust ;  therefore,  leave  him  now,  and  let 
us  sit  by  the  fountain,  and  talk  of  escape  ;  for  surely  you  know  the 
way  out  of  this. " 

From  the  flower,  she  looked  to  the  dead,  and,  compr-hending  the 
illustration,  sat  by  the  body,  and  cried.  And  so  it  happened  that 
knowledge  of  ^ftft^^^  waff  ^er  first  lesaoiiir  ^^^i^i_ 

Lnd  he  respected  her  grief,  anA  went  and  tock  a  bench  by  the 
basin,  and  thought. 

"  Quetzal',  Quetzal', — who  is  he  1  A  god,  no  doubt ;  yes,  the  one 
of  whom  the  king  so  liveth  in  dread.  I  have  heard  his  name.  And 
I  am  Quetzal'  !  And  this  is  his  hou^-e— that  is  my  house  !  A  scurvy 
trick,  by  St.  James  !  Lost  in  my  own  house, — a  god  lost  in  his  own 
temple  ! " 

And  as  he  could  then  well  afiEbrd,  being  full-fed,  he  laughed  at 
the  absurd  idea  ;  and  in  such  mood,  fell  into  a  re  very,  and  grew 
drowsy,  and  finally  composed  himself  on  the  bench,  and  sunk  to 
sleep. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

LIFE   IN  IHE   PABA's  WORLD. 
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When  the  page  awoke,  after  a  long,  refreshing  sleep,  he  saw  the 
fountain  first,  and  Tecetl  next.  She  was  sitting  a  little  way  oflF, 
upon  a  mat  stretched  ou  the  floor  A  number  of  birds  were  about 
her,  whistling  and  coquetting  with  each  othar.  One  or  two  of  very 
beautiful  plumage  balanced  themselves  on.  the  edge  of  the  basin, 
and  bathed  their  wings  in  the  crystal  water.  Through  half-shut 
eyes,  lie  studied  her.  She  was  quiet,  —  thinking  of  what  /  Qf 
whaJudg  cbildren  think  in  thdlL'  wakingjkflafla_s? 
Have  known, 
fountain  was 


Yet   he  mi}?hf 
iar  pensive  look  and  frequent  sighs,  that  the 
singing  to  deaf  ears,  and  the  birds  playing  their 
tricks  before  sightless  eyes.     She  was  most  probably  thinking  of 
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what  he  had  bo  lately  taught  her,  and  nuraed  the  great  mystery  as 
Boniething  past  finding  out  j  many  a  wiser  head  has  done  the  same 
thing. 

Hovr,  Ortegnilla  was  very  sensible  of  her  loveliness  ;  he  was  no 
less  sensible,  also,  that  she  was  a  mystery  out  of  the  common  way 
of  hfe  ;  and  had  he  been  in  a  place  of  safety,  in  the  palace  of  Azaya', 
he  would  have  stayed  a  long  time,  pretending  sleep,  in  order  to 
study  her  unobserved.  But  his  situation  presently  rose  to  mind  ; 
the  yellow  ^low  of  the  lamps  suggested  the  day  outside  ;  the  birds,' 
liberty  ;  the  fountain  and  shrubbery,  the  world  he  had  lost ;  and 
the  girl,  life,— his  life,  and  all  its  innunjerable  strong  attachments. 
And  so,  in  his  mind,  he  ran  over  his  adventures  in  the  house.  He 
surveyed  all  of  the  chamber  that  was  visible  from  the  bench.  The 
light,  the  fountain,  the  vegetation,  the  decorated  walls,— everything 
m  view  dependent  upon  the  care  of  man.  Where  so  much  was  to 
oe  done  coastantly,  was  there  not  something  to  be  done  at  once  — 
something  to  save  life  ?  There  were  the  lamps :  how  were  they 
supplied  ?  They  might  go  out.  And,  Jesu  Christo/  the  corpse  of 
the  paba  !  He  sat  up,  as  if  touched  by  a  spear  :  there  it  was,  in  all 
the  repulsiveness  of  death. 

The  moiwmeat  attracted  the  girl'e  attention  j  she  arose,  and  waft- 
ed for  him  i/^  speak. 

*'  Good  morning  —if  morning  it  be,"  he  said. 

She  made  no  repi^  -. 

"  Come  here,"  he  continued.     ' ' I  have  some  questions  to  ask. " 

She  drew  a  few  steps  nearer.  A  bird  with  breast  of  purple  and 
wings  of  snow  flew  around  her  for  a  while,  then  settled  upon  her 
hand,  and  was  d'  sa  close  to  her  bosom.  He  remembered,  from 
Father  Bartoi>.i.o  s  reading,  how  the  love  of  God  once  before  took 
a  bird  s  form  ;  and  forthwith  his  piety  and  superstition  hedged  her 
about  with  sanctity.  What  with  the  white  wings  upon  her  breast 
and  the  whiter  mnocency  within,  she  was  safe  as  if  bound  by  walls 
of  brass. 

"  Have  no  fear,  I  pray  you,"  he  said,  misinterpreting  her  respect- 
ful sentiment.  '♦  You  and  I  aie  two  people  in  a  difficult  strait,  and, 
If  I  mistake  not,  much  dependent  upon  each  other.  A  God  of 
whom  you  have  never  heard,  but  whom  I  will  tell  you  all  abiut, 
took  your  father  away,  and  sent  me  in  his  stead.  The  road  thithor, 
I  confess,  has  been  toilsome  and  dreadful  Ah  me,  I  shudder  at 
the  thought  !  " 

He  emphasized  his  feelings  by  a  true  Spanish  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders. 

"  This  ia  a  strange  phwe,"  he  next  said.     **  How  long  have  you 


"Can  you  remember  coming,  and  who  brought  you ? *• 
*'No." 
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You  must  have  been  a  baby."    He  looked  at  her  with  pity, 
ave  you  never  been  elsewhere  ? " 
No,  never." 

Ah,  by  the  Mother  that  keeps  me  I  Always  here  !  And  the 
sky,  and  sun,  and  stars,  and  all  God's  glory  of  nature,  seen  in  the 
valleys,  mountains,  and  rivers,  and  aeas, — have  they  been  defied 
you,  poor  girl  ?  "  v 

**  I  have  seen  them  all,"  she  answered. 

"  Where  V 

"On  the  ceiling  and  walls." 

He  looked  up  at  the  former^  and  noticed  its  excellence  of  repre- 
sentation. 

"  Very  good,— beautiful ! "  he  said,  in  the  way  of  criticism. 
"  Who  did  the  work  ?  " 

**Qu3tzal'." 

"  And  who  is  Quetzal' ?  " 

"  Who  should  know  better  than  thu  god  himself  ? " 

"  Me  ? " 

"Yes." 

Again  he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  My  name,  then,  is  Quetzal'.     Now,  what  is  yours  ? '' 

"Tocetl." 

"  Well,  then,  Tecetl,  let  me  undeceive  you.  In  the  first  place,  I 
am  not  Quetzal*,  or  any  god.  I  am  a  man,  as  your  father  there  was. 
My  name  is  Orteguilla ;  and  for  the  time  1  am  page  to  the  great 
king  Montezuma.  And  before  long,  if  I  live,  and  get  out  of  this 
pla^e,  as  I  most  devov.tly  pray,  I  will  be  a  soldier.  Tn  the  next 
place  you  are  a  girl,  and  soon  will  be  a  woman.  Ycu  have  been 
cheated  of  life.  By  God's  help,  I  will  take  you  out  of  this.  Do  you 
understand  me  ?" 

"  No  ;  unles  rnen  and  gods  are  the  same." 

"Heaven  h/ru.  !  "  He  crossed  himself  fervently.  "Do  you 
not  know  wbat  ir  tin  are  ?  " 

"All  my  knowledge  of  things  is  from  the  pictures  on  the  walls, 
and  what  else  yoxi  see  here." 

"  Jcsu  diristo  !  "  he  cried,  in  open  astonishment.  "  And  did  the 
good  man  never  tell  you  of  the  world  outside,-  of  its  creation,  and 
its  milli<ms  upon  millions  of  people  1" 

"No." 

"  Of  the  world  in  which  you  may  find  the  originals  of  all  that  is 
painted  on  the  walls,  more  beautiful  than  colors  can  make  them  ?" 

He  received  the  samo  reply,  but  still  incredulous,  went  on. 

"  Who  takes  care  of  these  plaatos  V 

*«  jVIy  father." 

"'  A  servant  brings  you  food  to  th«  door-^majr  h«  do  so  again  1 
Have  you  not  seen  him  ? " 

"No." 
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**  Where  does  the  oil  that  feeds  the  lamps  come  from  ?  '* 

♦•From  Quetzal'." 

Just  then  a  lamp  went  out.  He  arose  hastily,  and  saw  that  the 
contents  of  the  cup  were  entirely  consumed.  Tecetl,  is  there  plenty 
of  oil  ?    Where  do  you  keep  it  1    Tell  me/' 

"  In  a  jar,  there  by  the  door.  While  you  were  asleep,  I  refilled 
the  cups,  and  now  the  jar  is  empty." 

He  turned  pale.  Who  better  than  he  knew  the  value  of  the 
liquid  that  saved  them  from  the  darkness  so  horribly  peopled  by 
hunger  and  thirst  ?  If  exhausted,  where  could  they  get  more  ? 
Without  further  question,  he  went  through  the  chamber,  and  col- 
lected the  lamps,  and  put  them  all  out  except  one.  Then  he 
brought  the  jar  from  the  door,  and  poured  the  oil  back,  losing  not 
a  drop.  ^ 

Tecetl  remonstrated,  and  cried  when  she  saw  the  darkness  invade 
the  chamber,  blotting  out  the  walls,  and  driving  the  b'-'ls  to  their 
perches,  or  to  the  fountain  yet  faintly  illuminated.    But  he  was  firm. 

"  Fie,  fie  ! "  he  said.  «'  You  should  laugh,  not  cry.  Did  I  not 
tell  you  about  the  world  above  this,  so  great,  and  so  full  of  people, 
like  ourselves  ?  And  did  I  not  promise  to  take  you  there  ?  I  am 
come  m  your  father's  stead.  Everything  must  contribute  to  our 
escape.     We  must  think  of  nothing  else.     Do  you  understand  ? 

i***  if  "^^^  "  **'**  ^°®  ^^  many,  in  a  house  big  as  a  mountain, 
and  full  :  passages  in  which,  if  we  get  lost,  we  might  wander  days 
ajad  days,  and  then  not  get  out,  unless  we  had  a  light  to  show  us 
the  way.  So  we  must  save  the  oil.  When  this  supply  gives  out, 
as  It  soon  will  if  we  are  not  careful,  the  darkness  that  so  frightens 
you  will  come  and  swallow  us,  and  we  shall  die,  as  did  your  father 
there."  *' 

The  last  suggestion  sufficed  ;  she  dried  her  tears,  and  drew  closer 
to  him,  as  if  to  say,  "  I  confide  in  you  ;  save  me." 

NMute  teaches  fear  of  death  ;  so  that  separation  from  the  breath- 
less thing  upon  the  couch  was  not  like  parting  from  Mualox. 
Whether  she  touched  his  hand  or  looked  in  his  face  now,  "  Go 
hence,  go  hence  I  "  was  what  she  seemed  to  hear.  The  stony  re- 
pulsion that  substituted  his  living  love  reconciled  her  to  the  idea  of 
leaving  home,  for  such  the  chamber  had  been  to  her. 

Here  I  may  as  well  confess  the  page  began  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
talking,~a  consequence,  probably,  of  having  a  good  listener  ;  or  he 
may  have  thought  it  a  duty  to  teach  all  that  was  necessary  to  pre- 
pare his  disoiple  for  life  in  th6  new  world.  In  the  midst  of  a 
lecture,  the  tinkle  of  a  bell  brought  him  to  a  hasty  pause. 

*♦  Now,  O  Blessed  Mother,  now  I  am  happy  !    Thou  hast  not 
forsaken  me  !    I  shall  see  the  sun  aarain.  and  bpava  old   Sr^ain 
ijive  my  neart! "  he  cried,  as  the  last  tinkle  trembled,  and  died  in 
the  silence. 

Seeing  that  she  regarded  him  with  surprise,  he  said,  in  her 
tongue,  "  I  was  thanking  the  Mother,  Tecetl.     She  wiU  save  us 
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both.  Go  now,  and  bring  the  breakfast,— I  say  breakfast,  not 
knowincr  better,— and  while  we  eat  I  will  tell  you  why  I  am  so 
glad.     When  you  have  heard  me,  you  will  be  glad  as  I  am." 

She  went  at  once,  and,  coming  back,  found  him  bathing  his  face 
and  head  in  the  water  of  the  ba8in,~a  healthful  act,  but  not  one 
to  strengthen  the  idea  of  his  godship.     She  placed  the  tray  upon 
the  table,  and  helped  him   to  napkin  and  comb  ;  then  they  tookv 
places  opposite  each  other,  with  the  lamp  between  them  ;  where- J 
upon  she  had  other  proof  of  his  kind  of  being  ;  for  it  is  diflScuit  to/ 
think  of  a  deity  at  table,  eating.     The  Greeks  felt  the  inconf^ymtv.V 
and_dined  their  gods  on  nectar  and  aqil^rosia.  leavinsr  na  to  imftcnnft  [ 
£5em  partaken  in  some  other  tnan  the  ordinary,  vulgar  way.     Ver-| 
ily,  Tecetl  was  becoming  accustomed  to  the  stranger  !  •J 

And  while  they  ate,  lie  explained  his  plans,  and  talked  of  the 
upper  wor'i",  and  described  its  wonders  and  people,  until,  her  cu- 
riosity arouc;-'  he  plied  him  with  questions  ;  and  as  point  after 
point  was  givfa.',  we  may  suppose  nature  asserted  itself,  and  taught 
her,  by  what  power  there  is  in  handsome  youth,  with  its  bright 
eyes,  smooth  face,  and  tongue  -nore  winsome  than  wise,  that  life 
in  the  said  world  was  a  desirable  e*  change  for  the  monotonous 
drifting  to  which  she  had  bf^n  so  Hng  subjected.  We  may  also 
suppose  that  she  was  not  al^  ?  to  observe  the  difference  between 
Mualox  and  the  page  ;  which  m  jus  that  between  age  and  youth,  or 
more  philosophically,  that  between  a  creature  to  be  revered  and  a 
creature  to  be  admired. 
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THE   ANOEL   BECOMES   A   BEADSWOMAN. 

The  stars  at  the  foot  of  the  last  chapter  I  called  in  as  an  easy 
bridge  by  which  to  cross  an  interval  of  two  dajrs, — a  trick  never  to 
be  resorted  to  except  when  there  is  nothing  of  interest  to  record,  as 
was  the  case  here. 

Orteguilla  occupied  the  interval  very  industriously,  if  not  pleas- 
antly. He  had  in  hand  two  tasks, — one  to  instruct  Tecetl  about 
the  world  to  which  he  had  vowed  to  lead  her  ;  the  other  to  fix  upon 
a  plan  of  escape.  The  first  he  found  easy,  the  latter  difficult ;  yet 
he  had  decided,  and  his  preparations  for  the  attempt,  suflScient,  he 
thought,  though  simple,  lay  upon  the  floor  by  the  fountain.     A 

lAmrh    ail6(i\£     /lirn     llrrllf     /^itrpv*     fV«A    a/»AnA 

"  So,  so,  Tecetl  :  are  wo  ready  now  1 "  he  asked. 

**  You  are  the  master,'*  she  replied. 

^'Very  good,  I  will  be  assured." 

He  went  through  a  thorough  inspection. 
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"  Here  are  the  paint  and  bruah ;  here  the  oil  and  lamp  ;  here 
the  bread  and  meat,  and  the  calabash  of  water.  So  far,  good, 
very  good.  And  here  is  the  mat,~very  comfortable,  Tecetl,  if 
you  have  to  make  your  bed  upon  a  atone  in  the  floor.  Now, 
are  we  ready  ? " 

"Yes,  if  you  say  80." 

"  Good  again  !  The  Mother  is  with  us.  Courage  I  You  shall 
see  the  sun  and  sky,  or  1  am  not  a  Spaniard.  Listen,  now,  and  I 
will  explain." 

They  took  seats  upon  the  bench,  this  time  together ;  for  the 
strangeness  was  well  nigh  gone,  and  they  had  come  to  have  an  in- 
terest in  a  common  purpose. 

'*  You  must  know,  then,  that  I  have  two  reliances  :  first,  the  man 
who  brings  the  tray  to  the  door  ;  next,  the  Blessed  Mother." 

'•  I  will  begin  with  the  first,"  he  said,  after  a  pause.  "  The  man 
is  a  slave,  and,  therefore,  easy  to  impose  upon.  If  he  is  like  his 
class,  from  habit,  he  asks  no  questions  of  his  superiors.  Your 
father— I  speak  from  what  you  have  told  me— was  thoughtful  and 
dreamy,  and  spoke  but  little  to  anybody,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  to  his 
servants.  You  are  not  well  versed  in  human  nature  ;  one  day,  no 
doubt,  you  will  be ;  then  you  will  be  able  to  decide  whether  I  am 
right  in  believing  that  the  traits  of  master  and  slave,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  are  likely  to  help  us.  I  carried  your  father's  body  over 
to  the  corner  yonder,— you  were  asleep  at  the  time,— and  laid  it 
upon  the  Joor,  as  we  Christians  serve  our  dead.  I  made  two 
crosses,  and  put  one  upon  his  lips,  the  otner  on  his  breast ;  he  will 
sleep  all  the  better  for  them.  As  you  would  have  done,  had  you 
been  present,  I  also  covered  him  with  flowers.  One  other  thino  I 
did."  " 

He  took  a  lamp,  and  was  gone  a  moment. 

**  Here  are  your  father's  gown  and  hood,"  he  said,  coming  back. 
"  I  doubt  whether  they  would  sell  readily  in  the  market.  He  will 
never  need  them  again.  1  took  them  to  help  save  your  life,— a 
purpose  for  which  he  would  certainly  have  given  them,  had  he  been 
alive.     I  will  put  them  on." 

He  laid  his  bonnet  on  the  bench  ;  then  took  off"  his  boots,  and  put 
on  the  gown,— a  garment  of  coarse  black  manta.  loose  in  body  and 
sleeves,  and  hanging  nearly  to  the  feet.  Tying  the  cord  about  his 
waist,  and  drawing  the  hood  over  his  head,  he  walked  away  a  few 
steps,  saying. — 

'•*  Look  at  me,  Tecetl.     Your  father  was  very  old.     Did  he  stoop 
much  ?  as  much  as  this  ? " 

He  struck  the  good  man's  habitual  posture,  and,  in  a  moment 
after,  his  slow,  careful  gait.     At  the  sight,  she  could  not  repress 

"  What,  crying  again  ! "  he  said.  ♦'  I  shall  be  ashamed  of  you 
^^^•.  }^  ^^  ^*^'»  ^^^^  y^^  «»ay  <"T»  and— I  do  not  know  but  that  I 
will  join  you.    People  who  weep  much  cannot  hear  «b  they  ought, 
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and  I  want  you  to  hear  every  word.  To  go  on,  then  ;  In  this  guise 
I  mean  to  wait  for  the  old  slave.  When  he  lets  the  tray  down,  I 
will  be  there  to  climb  the  ladder.  He  will  see  the  hood  and  gown, 
and  think  me  his  old  master.  He  will  not  speak,  nor  will  I.  He 
will  let  me  get  to  his  side,  and  then — " 
After  reflection,  he  continued, — 

"  Ah,  Tecetl  I  you  know  not  what  troubles  women  sometimes  are. 
Here  am  I  now.  How  easy  for  me,  in  this  guise,  to  follow  the 
slave  out  of  the  temple  !  The  most  I  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
hold  my  tongue.  But  you,— I  cannot  go  and  leave  you  ;  the  Seiior 
Hernan  would  not  for^^ive  me,  and  1  could  not  forgive  myself. 
Nevertheless,  you  are  a  trouble.  For  instance,  when  the  slave  sees 
you  with  me,  will  he  not  be  afraid,  and  run  ?  or,  to  prevent  that, 
shall  I  not  have  to  make  him  a  prisoner  ?  That  involves  a  struggle. 
I  may  have  to  fight  him,  to  wound  h.a.  I  may  get  hurt  myself, 
and  then — alas  !  what  would  become  of  us  ?  " 

Again,  he  stopped,  but  at  length  proceeded, — 
"  So  much  for  that.  Now  for  my  other  reliance,— the  Blessed 
Lady.  If  the  slave  escapes  mie,  you  see,  Tecetl,  I  must  trust  to 
what  the  infidels  call  Fortune, — a  wicked  spirit,  sometimes  good, 
sometimes  bad.  I  mean  we  shall  then  have  to  hunt  the  way  out 
ourselves  ;  and,  having  already  tried  that,  I  know  what  will  hap- 
pen. Hence  these  preparations.  With  the  paint,  I  will  mark  the 
corners  we  pass,  that  I  may  know  them  again  ;  the  lamp  will  ena- 
ble me  to  see  the  marks  and  keep  the  direction  ;  if  we  get  hungry, 
here  are  bread  and  meat,  saved,  as  you  know,  from  our  meals  ;  if 
we  get  thirsty,  the  calabash  will  be  at  hand.  That  is  what  I  call 
trusting  to  ourselves  ;  yet  the  Blessed  Mother  enabled  me  to  anti- 
cipate all  these  wants,  and  provide  for  them,  as  we  have  dore ; 
therefore  I  call  her  my  reliance.  Now  you  have  my  plans.  I  said 
you  were  my  trouble  ;  you  cannot  work,  or  think,  or  fight ;  yet 
there  is  something  you  can  do.  Tecetl,  you  can  be  my  pretty  beads- 
woman. 1  see  you  do  not  know  what  that  is.  T  will  explain.  Take 
these  beads." 

While  speaking  he  took  a  string  of  them  from  bis  neck. 

•*  Take  these  beads,  and  begin  now  to  say,  *  0  Blessed  Mother, 
beautiful  Mother,  save  us  for  Ohriat's  sake.'  Repeat !  Good  !  "  he 
said,  his  eyes  sparkling.  "  I  think  the  prayer  never  sounded  so 
sweetly  before ;  nor  was  there  ever  cavalier  with  such  a  beadswoman. 
Again." 

And  again  she  said  the  prayer. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "take  the  string  in  your  own  hand, — thuff^  / 
drop  one  bead, — thus  ;  and  keep  on  praying,  and  for  every  prayer 
drop  one  bead.  Only  think,  Tecetl,  how  1  shall  be  comforted,  as  I 
go  along  the  gloomy  passages,  to  know  that  right  behind  me  comes 
one,  so  lately  a  heathen  but  now  a  Christian,  at  every  step  calling 
on  I  he  Mother.  Who  knows  but  we  shall  be  out  and  in  the  beauti- 
ful day  before  the  beads  are  twice  counted  ?     If  so,  then  Qhall  w^ 
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know  that  she  cared  for  us  ;  and  when  we  ruach  th«>  pakbe  wi  will 
go  to  the  chapel,  with  good  i«'ather  Ba?tolom6,  and  ly  •'  )  prayer 
together,  once  for  every  bead  on  the  string.  So  I  vov  «ad  do  fou 
the  same." 

"  So  1  vow,"  she  said,  with  a  pretty  submission. 

Then,  by  ropes  fixed  for  the  purpose,  he  raised  tl  -  ca'  hash  and 
mat,  and  bundle  of  provisions,  and  swung  them  lightly  ovrr  hit 
shoulders.    Under  bis  arm  he  took  an  earthen  vase  filled  with  -il. 

"  Let  us  to  the  door  now.  The  slave  should  be  there.  B  jfore 
we  start,  look  round  :  you  are  leaving  this  place  forever." 

The  thought  went  to  her  heart. 

"  O  my  birds  1  What  will  become  of  them  ?  " 

"Leave  them  to  God,"  he  replied,  laconically. 

There  wer*^  tears  and  sobs,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  started  oflF, 
lamp  m  Uan.  She  gave  a  look  to  the  fountain,  within  the  circle  of 
whose  vo'c  nearly  all  her  years  had  been  passed.  In  her  absence, 
It  wou.i  pk,y  imd  sing,  would  go  on  as  of  old  ;  but  in  her  absence 
who  woiu  i  he  there  to  see  and  hear  ?  In  the  silence  and  darkness 
It  would  live,  but  nevermore  for  her. 

And  she  looked  to  the  corner  of  the  chamber  where  Orteguilla 
had  carried  the  body  of  the  paba.  Her  tears  attested  her  undimin- 
ished  affection  for  him.  The  recollection  of  his  love  outlived  the 
influenot  of  his  Will.  His  World  was  being  abandoned,  having  first 
become  a  tomb,  capacious  and  magnificent,— his  tomb.  But  Quet- 
zal had  not  come.  Broken  »re  thy  dreams,  O  Mualox,  wasted  thy 
wealth  of  devotion  !  Yet,  at  this  parting,  thou  hast  tears,— first  and 
last  gift  of  Love,  the  sweetest  of  human  principles,  and  the  strong- 
est,—stronger  than  the  Will  ;  for  if  the  latter  cannot  make  God  of 
a  man,  the  former  can  take  him  to  God. 

And  while  she  looked,  came  again  the  bird  of  the  breast  of  our- 
ple  and  wings  of  snow,  which  she  placed  in  her  bosom  ;  then*  she 
followed  the  page,  saying,  trustfully,  "  0  Blessed  Mother,  beauti- 
ful Mother,  save  us  for  Christ's  sake  !  " 

Outside  the  curtain  door  he  deposited  his  load,  and  carefully  ex- 
plained to  Tecetl  the  use  of  the  kider.     Then  he  placed  a  stool  for 

1  "  ®^^?°J^''  yo"  <»n  do  nothing  more.    Everything  depends  on  the 
slave  :  if  he  behaves  well,  we  shall  have  no  need  of  these  prepara- 
tions,  and  they  may  be  left  here.    But  whether  he  behave  well  or  ill 
remember  this,  Tecetl,— cease  not  to  pray,  forget  not  the  beads."  ' 

And  so  saying,  he  tossed  a  stout  cord  up  through  the  trap  ;  then, 
leaving  the  lamp  below,  he  domb  to  the  floor  above.  His  anxiety 
may  be  imagined.  Fortunately,  the  waiting  was  not  long.  Through 
the  gallery  distantly  he  saw  a  light,  which— praise  to  the  Mother  ! 
—came  his  way.     He  descended  the  ladder. 

"  He  comes  and  is  alone.  Be  of  cheer,  Tecetl ;  be  of  cheer,  and 
pray.     Oh,  if  the  Mother  but  stay  with  us  now  ! " 
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When  the  sound  of  footsteps  overF 
of  tlie  slave,   Orteguilla  put  his  d 
the  hood  over  his  head,  and   be 
look  un  ;  h«  trusted  in  the  prayer 
clomb  on. 

^Tis  head  reached  the  level  of  th.         ., „  ««y  b^-f'" 

wiud  around,  he  knew  himself  under  the'man's  eyes.  Ajiother*mo 
ment,  and  his  hand  was  upon  the  floor  ;  slowly  he  raised  himself 
clear  fhe  rope  ;  he  stood  up,  then  turned  to  the  slave,  and  saw 
him  t  old,  and  feeble,  and  almost  naked  ;  the  lamp  was  on  his 
forehuad,  the  tray  at  his  feet  ;  his  face  was  downcast,  his  posture 
humble.  The  Spaniard's  blo^d  leaped  exultantly  ;  nevertheless, 
carefully  and  deliberately,  as  became  his  assumed  chara«ter,  he 
moved  to  one  side  of  the  passage,  to  clear  the  way  to  the  trap.  The 
servant  accepted  the  movement,  and  without  a  word  took  the  lamp 
from  his  head,  crossed  the  great  stone,  fixed  the  ropes,  and  stooped 
to  lower  the  tray. 

Orteguilla  had  anticipated  everything,  even  this  action,  which 
gave  him  his  supreme  advantage  ;  so  he  picked  up  the  cord  lying 
near,  and  stepped  to  the  old  man's  side.  When  the  tray  was  landed 
below,  the  latter  raised  himself  upon  ha  knees  ;  in  an  instant  the 
cord  was  around  his  body  ;  before  he  understood  the  assault,  escape 
was  impossible. 

Orteguilla,  his  head  yet  covered  by  the  hood,  said  calmly,  **  Be 
quiet,  and  you  are  safe. " 

The  man  looked  up,  anr'  aplied,  '  I  am  the  paba's  servant  now, 
even  as  I  was  when  a  youth.  I  have  done  no  wrong,  and  am  not 
afraid," 

"  I  want  you  to  live.     Only  move  not." 
Then  the  page  called,  "  Tecetl !  Tecetl !  " 
"Here,"  she  answered. 

''Try,  now,  to  come  up.  Be  careful  lest  you  fall.  If  you  neeiJ 
help,  tell  me." 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  the  bread  and  meat,  and  — " 

"Leave  them.     The  Mother  has  been  with  us.     Come  up." 

The  climbing  was  really  a  sailor's  feat,  and  difficult  for  her  ; 
finally,  she  raised  her  head  through  the  trap.  At  the  sight,  the 
slave  shrank  back,  as  if  to  run.     Orteguilla  spoke  to  him. 

"  Be  not  afraid  of  the  child.  I  have  raised  her  to  help  me  take 
care  of  the  temple.     We  are  going  to  the  chapel  now." 

The  man  turned  to  him  curiously  ;  possibly  he  detected  a  strange 
accent  under  the  hood.  When,  on  her  part,  Tecetl  saw  him,  she 
stopped,  full  of  wonder  as  of  fear.  Old  and  ugly  as  he  was,  he  yet 
confirmed  the  page's  story,  and  brought  the  new  world  directly  t'> 
her.  So  a  child  stops,  and  regards  the  first  person  met  at  the  do 
of  a  strange  house, — attracted,  curious,  afraid. 

"  Come  on,"  said  Orteguilla. 
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8he  raised  her  hand  overhead,  and  held  up  the  bird  with  the 
white  wings. 

*'  Take  it,"  she  said. 

Used  as  he  was  to  wonderful  things  in  connection  with  his  old 
master,  the  servant  held  back.  A  girl  and  a  biid  from  the  cells, — 
a  mykter^,  indeed ! 

<*  Take  it,"  said  Orteguilla. 

He  did  so  ;  whereupon  the  page  assisted  her  to  the  floor. 

**  We  are  almost  there, — almost,"  he  said,  cheerfully.  '*  Have 
you  kept  count  of  the  prayers  ?    Let  me  see  the  beads." 

She  held  out  the  rosary. 

"  Ten  beads  more, — ten  prayers  yet.  The  Mother  is  with  us. 
Courage ! " 

Then  of  the  slave  he  asked, — 

'  *  How  is  the  day  without  1 "  • 

"  There  is  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky." 

"  Is  it  morning  or  evening  ?  "  ** 

"About  midday." 

"  Is  the  city  quiet  1  " 

"  I  cannot  say. " 

"  Very  well.  Give  the  girl  her  bird,  and  lead  to  the  court- 
yard." 

And  they  started,^the  slave  ahead,  held  in  check  by  the  cord  in 
the  Spaniard's  hand.  The  light  was  faint  and  unsteady.  Once 
they  ascended  a  flight  of  steps,  and  twice  changed  direction.  When 
the  page  saw  the  many  cells  on  either  side,  and  the  number  of  in- 
tersecting passages,  all  equal  in  height  and  width,  and  bounded  by 
the  same  walls  of  rough  red  stone,  he  understood  how  he  became 
lost ;  and  with  a  shuddering  recollection  of  his  wanderings  through 
the  great  house,  he  could  not  sufiioiently  thank  the  Providence  that 
was  now  befriending  him. 

They  clomb  yet  another  stairway,  and  again  changed  direction  ; 
after  that,  a  little  farther  walk,  and  Orteguilla  caught  sight  of  a 
doorway  penetrated  by  a  pure  white  light,  which  he  recognized  as 
day.  Words  cannot  express  his  emotion  ;  his  spirit  could  hardly 
be  controlled  ;  he  would  have  shouted,  sung,  danced, — anything 
to  relieve  himself  of  this  oppression  of  happiness.  But  he  thought, 
if  he  were  out  of  the  temple,  he  would  not  yet  be  out  of  danger  ; 
that  he  had  to  make  way,  by  the  great  street  from  which  he  h^d 
been  driven,  ta  the  (ip«rters  of  his  friends,  before  he  could  promise 
himself  rest  and  safety  ;  the  disguise  was  the  secret  of  his  present 
good- fortune,  and  must  help  him  further.  So  he  restrained  him- 
self, saying  to  Tecetl,  — 

"For  the  time,  cea^e  your  prayers,  little  one.  The  world  I 
promistd  to  bring  you  to  is  close  by.     I  see  the  daylight." 

There  was  indeed  a  door  into  the  patio^  or  court  yM^,  of  the 
temple.  Under  the  lintel  the  page  lingered  a  moment, — the  court 
was^olear.     Then  he  gave  the  cord  into  the -servant's  hand,  ^with 
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the  usual  parting  salutation,  and  stepped  once  more  into  the  air, 
fresh  with  the  moisture  of  the  lake  and  the  fragrance  of  the  valley. 
He  looked  to  the  sky,  blue  as  ever  :  and  through  its  serenity,  up  sped 
his  grateful  Ave,  Maria.  In  the  exulting  sense  of  rescue,  he  forgot 
all  else,  and  was  well  across  the  court  to  the  steps  leading  t©  the 
azoteas,  when  he  thought  of  Tecetl.  He  looked  back,  and  did  not 
see  her  ;  he  ran  to  the  door  ;  she  was  there.  The  bird  had  fallen 
to  the  floor,  and  was  fluttering  blindly  about  ;  her  hands  were 
pressed  hard  over  her  face. 

♦'  What  ails  you?"  he  asked,  petulantly.  "  This  is  not  a  time 
to  halt  and  cry.     Come  on." 

**  I  cannot—" 

"Cannot  I    Give  me  your  hand." 

He  led  her  through  the  door,  under  the  colonnade,  out  into  the 
court. 

*'  Look  up,  Tecetl,  look  up  !  See  the  sky,  drink  the  air.  You 
are  free !  " 

She  uncovered  her  eyes  ;  they  filled  as  with  fiery  arrows.  She 
screamed,  staggered  as  if  struck,  and  cried,  «'  Where  are  you  ?  I 
am  lost,  1  am  blind  V 

**  O  Madre  de  Dios  !  "  said  Orteguilla,  comprehending  the  cal- 
amity, and  all  its  inconveniences  to  her  and  himself.  **  Help  me, 
most  miserable  of  wretches, — help  me  to  a  little  wisdom  ! " 

To  save  her  from  falling,  he  had  put  his  arm  around  her  ;  and  as 
they  stood  thus, — she  the  picture  of  suffering,  and  he  overwhelmed 
by  perplexity, — help  from  any  quarter  would  have  been  welcome  ; 
had  the  slave  been  near,  he  might  have  abandoned  her ;  but  aid 
there  was  not.  So  he  led  her  tenderly  to  the  BtejQm,jmatMltM&d 
her.  f  ^ 

**How  stupid,''  he  said  in  Spanish,—*'  how  stupi^W  to  think 
of  this !  If,  the  moment  I  was  born,  they  had  carried  me  out  to 
take  a  look  at  the  sun,  shining  as  he  is  here,  I  would  have  been 
blinder  than  any  beggar  on  the  Prado,  blinder  than  the  Bernardo 
of  whom  I  have  heard  Don  Pedro  tell.  My  nurse  was  a  sensible 
woman. " 

Debating  what  to  do,  he  looked  at  Tecetl ;  and  for  the  first  time 
since  she  had  come  out  of  the  door,  he  noticed  her  dress, — simply 
a  cotton  chomise,  a  akirt  of  the  same  reaching  below  the  knees,  a 
blue  sash  around  the  waist, — very  simple,  but  very  clean.  He 
noticed,  also,  the  exceeding  delicacy  of  her  person,  the  trans- 
parency of  her  complexion,  the  profusion  of  her  hair,  which  was 
brown  in  the  sun.     Finally,  he  observed  the  rosary. 

"She  is  not  clad  according  to  the  laws  which  govern  hi?h-born 
ladies  over  the  water  ;  yet  she  is  beautiful,  and — by  the  Mother  ! 
she  is  a  Christian.  Enough.  By  God's  love,  I,  who  taught  her  to 
pray  will  save  her,  though  I  die.     Help  me,  all  the  saints  !  " 

He  adjusted  the  hood  once  more,  and,  stooping,  said,  in  his  kind- 
liest tone,  ♦♦  P»hAif  !  Tecetl,  you  are  not  blind.     The  light  of  the  sun 
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is  BO  much  stronger  than  that  of  your  lamps  that  your  eyes  could 
not  bear  it.  Clieer  up,  cheer  up  !  And  now  put  your  arm  around 
my  neck.  1  will  carry  you  to  the  top  of  these  steps.  We  caunot 
stay  here." 

She  strutched  out  her  arras. 

♦'  Hark  !  "  he  cried.     "  What  is  that  ? " 

He  stood  up  and  listened.  The  air  above  the  temple  seemed  full 
of  confused  8oun<is  ;  now  resemblint;  the  distant  roar  of  the  sea, 
now  the  hum  of  insecs,  now  the  yells  of  men. 

'*  Jesu  !  I  know  that  sound.     There,-.-there  !  " 

He  listened  attain.  Tnrou^h  the  soaring  mujQQdd  din,  came  an- 
other report,  as  of  thunder  below  the  horizon. 

*•  It  is  the  artillery  !  By  the  mother  that  bore  me,  the  guns  of 
Mesa!"  * 

The  words  of  lo',  spoken  in  Xoli's  portico,  came  back  to  him. 

*•  Battle  !     As  I  live  they  are  ti-ihting  on  the  street  !  " 

And  he,  too,  sat  down,  listening,  thinking.  How  v.'as  he  to  get 
to  his  Countrymen  ? 

The  sounds  overhead  continued,  at  intervals  intensified  by  the 
bellowing  guns.  Bittle  has  a  fascination  which  dn.ws  men  as  birds 
are  said  to  be  drawn  by  serpents.  They  hsten  ;  then  wish  to  see  ; 
lingering  upon  the  edge,  they  catch  its  spirit,  and  finally  thrill  with 
fierce  delight  to  find  themselves  within  the  heat  and  fury  of  its 
deadly  circle.  The  page  knew  the  feeling  then.  To  see  tlie  fight 
was  ati  overmastering  desire. 

*'  Tecetl,  poor  child,  yoii  are  better  now  ?  " 

"  1  dare  not  open  my  eyes." 

"  Well,  I  will  see  for  you.     Put  your  arms  around  my  neck.*' 

And  with  that,  he  carried  her  up  the  steps.  All  the  time,  he 
gave  ear  to  tlie  battle. 

*'  Lis  en,  Tecetl ;  hear  that  noise  1  A  battle  is  goin^  on  out  in 
the  street,  and  seems  to  be  coming  this  way.  J  will  lead  you  into 
the  chapel  here, — a  ho!y  place,  so  your  father  would  have  said.  In 
the  shade,  perhaps,  you  can  find  relief." 

"  How  pleasant  the  air  is  ! "  she  said,  as  they  entered. 

*'Yes,  and  there  ib  Quetzal',  "—he  pointed  to  the  idol,— "  and 
here  the  step  before  the  altar  upon  which,  I  venture,  your  father 
spent  halt  his  life  in  worship.     Sit,  and  rest  until  I  return." 

'*  Do  not  leave  me,"  she  said. 

*'  A  little  while  only.  I  must  see  the  fight.  Some  good  may 
oome  of  it, — who  knows  ?    Be  patient ;  1  will  not  leave  you." 

He  went  to  the  door.  The  sounds  were  much  louder  and  nearer. 
All  the  air  above  the  city  apparently  was  filled  with  them.  Amongst 
the  medley  he  distinguished  the  yells  of  men  and  peals  of  horns. 
Shots  were  frequent,  and  now  and  then  came  the  heavy,  p  )uadmg 
report  of  cannon.  He  had  been  at  Tabasco,  at  Tzimpantzinco, 
and  in  the  three  pitched  battles  in  Tlasoala,  and  was  familiar  with 
what  he  hea'  1." 
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'*  How  they  fight ! "  he  said  to  himself.  "  Don  Pedro  is  a  good 
sword  and  brave  gentleman,  but- ah  !  if  the  Sefior  Hernan  were 
there,  1  should  feel  better  :  he  is  a  good  sword,  brave  gentleman 
and  wise  general,  also.  Heaven  fights  for  him.  Ill  betide  Navvatz  ! 
Why  could  he  not  have  put  oflf  his  coming  until  the  city  was  re- 
duced ?  Jeau  !  The  sounds  come  this  way  now.  Victory  !  The 
guns  have  quit,  the  infidels  fly,  on  their  heels  ride  the  cavaliers 
Victory  ! " 

And  so,  intent  upon  the  conflict,  insensibly  he  approached  the 
front  of  the  temple,  before  described  as  one  great  stairway.  On  the 
topmost  step  he  paused.  A  man  looking  at  him  from  the  street 
below  would  have  said,  "It  is  c.  J^  a  paba  ; "  and  considering, 
further,  that  he  was  a  paba  serving  the  forsaken  shrine,  he  would 
have  passed  by  without  a  second  look. 

What  he  looked  down  upon  waa  a  broad  street,  crowded  with 
men, — not  citizens,  lut  warriors,  and  warriors  in  such  splendor  of 
costume  that  he  was  fairly  dazzled.  Their  r-ovement  suggested  a 
retreat,  whereat  pride  dashed  his  eyes  wit!  ^  spray  of  tears  •  he 
dared  iiot  shout.  ' 

More  and  more  eagerly  he  listened  to  the  coming  tumult.  At 
last,  finding  the  attraction  irresistible,  he  descended  the  8^^,ops. 

The  enemy  were  not  in  rout.  They  moved  rapidly,  but  in  ranks 
extending  the  width  of  the  street,  and  perfectly  ordered.  The  right 
of  their  column  swept  by  the  Spaniard  almost  within  arm's  reach. 
He  heard  the  breathing  of  the  men,  saw  their  arms.— -their  shields 
of  quilted  cotton,  embossed  with  brass  ;  their  armor,  likewise  of 
quiked  cotton,  but  fire-red  with  the  blood  of  the  cochineal ;  he  saw 
their  musicians,  drummers  and  conch-blowers,  the  latter  making  a 
roar  ragged  and  harsh,  and  so  loud  that  a  groan  or  death-shriek 
could  not  be  heard  ;  he  saw,  too,  their  chiefs,  with  helms  richly 
plumed  or  grotesquely  adorned  with  heads  of  wild  animals,  with 
eaeaupUes  of  plumage,  gorgeous  as  hues  of  sunset,  with  lance's  and 
maquahuitls,  and  shields  of  bison- hide  or  burnished  silver,  mottoed 
and  deviced,  hke  those  of  Christians  ;  amongst  them,  also,  he 
saw  pabas,  bareheaded,  without  arms,  f rocked  like  himself,  sing- 
ing wild  hymns,  or  chanting  wilder  epics,  or  shouting  names  of 
heroic  gods,  or  blessing  the  brave  and  cursing  the  craven,— the  Sun 
for  the  one,  Mictlan  for  the  other.  The  seeing  all  these  things,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  very  different  from  their  enumeration  • 
but  a  glance  was  required.  ' 

The  actual  struggle,  as  he  knew,  was  at  the  rear  of  the  passing 
column.  In  fancy  he  could  see  horsemen  plunging  through  the 
ranks,  plying  sword,  lance,  and  battle-axe.  And  nearer  thev  came. 
^■s  -j-j-tii-^  i^ii  Uj  mc  Big:j3,  ;is  „vi.i  u5  iiiw  sGunas  j  Dy  tile  oies  begin- 
ning to  crowd  each  other ;  by  the  chiefs  laboring  to  keep  their  men 
from  fulling  into  confused  masses.  At  length  the  bolt  of  a  cross- 
bow, striking  a  man,  fell  almost  at  his  feet.  Only  the  hand  of  a 
Spaniard  oould  have  launched  the  missile. 
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"They  come,— they  are  almost  here  !"  he  thought,  and  then, 
•'  O  Madre  de  Dioa  !  If  they  drive  the  infidels  past  this  temple,  I  am 
saved.  And  they  will.  Don  Pedro's  blood  is  up,  and  in  pursuit  he 
thinks  of  nothing  but  to  slay,  slay.  They  will  come  ;  they  are  com- 
ing !     There— Jesw  Christo  !    That  was  a  Christian  shout !  " 

The  cross-bow  bolts  now  came  in  numbers.  The  warriors  pro- 
tected themselves  by  holding  their  shields  over  the  shoulder  behind  ; 
yet  some  di*opped,  and  were  trampled  under  foot.  Orteguilla  was 
himself  in  danger,  but  his  suspense  was  so  great  that  he  thought 
only  of  escape ;  each  bolt  was  a  welcome  messenger,  with  tidings 
from  friends. 

The  column,  meantime,  seemed  to  become  more  disordered  ; 
finally,  its  formation  dbappeared  utterly  ;  chiefs  and  warriors  were 
inextricably  mixed  together ;  the  oonoh-blowers  blew  hideously,  but 
could  not  altogether  drown  the  yells  of  the  fighting  men. 

Directly  the  page  saw  a  rush,  a  parting  in  the  crowd  as  of  waters 
before  a  ship  ;  scores  of  dark  faces,  each  a  picture  of  dismay,  turned 
suddenly  to  look  back  ;  he  also  looked,  and  over  the  heads  and  up- 
raised shields,  half  obscured  by  a  shower  of  stones  and  arrows,  he 
saw  a  figure  which  might  well  have  been  taken  for  the  fiend  of 
slaughter, — a  horse  and  rider,  in  whose  action  there  were  a  corres- 
pondence and  unity  that  made  them  for  the  ^ime  one  fighting  ani- 
mal. A  frontleted  head,  tossed  up  for  a  forward  plunge,  was  what 
he  saw  of  the  horse  ;  a  steel-clad  form,  swinging  a  battle-axe  with 
the  regularity  of  a  machine,  now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left  of  the 
horse's  neck,  was  all  he  saw  of  the  rider.  He  fell  upon  his  knees, 
muttering  what  he  dared  not  shout,  "Don  Pedro,  brave  gentle- 
man !  I  am  saved  !  I  am  saved  !"  Instantly  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 
*'  O  my  God  !  Tecetl,— I  had  almost  forgotten  her  !" 

He  climbed  the  steps  again  fast  as  the  gown  would  permit 

"  My  poor  girl,  come  ;  the  Mother  oflFers  us  rescue.  Can  you  not 
see  a  little  ?  " 

She  smiled  faintly,  and  replied,  "  I  cannot  say.  I  have  tried  to 
look  at  Quetzal'  here.  He  was  said  to  be  very  beautif id  ;  my  father 
always  so  described  him  ;  but  this  thing  is  ugly.     I  fear  I  cannot 


see 

"It  is  a  devil's  image,  Tecetl,  a  devil's  image,— Satan  himself," 
said  the  page,  vehemently.  "Let  him  not  lose  us  a  moment;  for 
each  one  is  of  more  worth  to  us  than  the  gold  on  his  shield  there. 
If  you  cannot  see,  give  me  your  hand.     Come  ! " 

He  Jed  her  to  the  steps.  The  infidels  below  seemed  to  have  held 
their  ground  awhile,  fighting  desperately.  Eight  or  ten  horsemen 
were  driving  them,  though  slowly  ;  if  one  was  struck  down,  another 
took  his  place.  The  street  wag  duiitv  as  with  the  swAsnins  nf  a 
whirlwind.  Under  the  yellow  cloud  lay  the  dead  and  woundedT 
The  air  was  alive  with  missiles,  of  which  some  flew  above  the  tem- 

Sle,  others  dashed  against  the  steps.     It  looked  like  madness  to  go 
own  ir.to  such  a  vortex ;  but  there  was  no  other  chance.    What 
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moment  Don  Pedro  might  tire  of  killing  no  one  could  tell ;  when- 
ever he  did,  the  recall  would  be  sounded. 

^*  What  do  I  hear?  What  dreadful  sounds  !  "  said  Tecetl,  shrink- 
ing from  the  tumult. 

*'  Battle,"  he  answered  ;  "and  what  that  is  I  have  not  time  to 
tell ;  we  must  go  down  and  see." 

He  waited  until  the  fighting  was  well  past  the  front  of  the  old 
CA,  leaving  a  space  behind  the  cavaliers  clear  of  all  save  those  who 
might  never  fight  again  ;  then  he  threw  back  the  hood,  loosed  the 
cord  from  his  waist,  and  flung  the  disguise  from  hira. 

"Now,  my  pretty  beadswoman,  now  is  the  time!  Begin  the 
prayer  again  :  *  O  Mother,  beautiful  Mother,  save  us  for  Christ's 
sake  !  *  Keep  the  count  with  one  hand  ;  put  the  other  about  my 
neck.     Life  or  death,—  now  we  go  !  " 

He  carried  her  down  the  steps.  Over  a  number  of  wounded 
wretches  who  had  dragged  themselves,  half  dead,  out  of  the  blood 
and  trample  he  crossed  the  pavement.  A  horseman  caught  sight  of 
him,  and  rode  to  his  side,  and  lifted  the  battle  axe. 

"  Hold,  Seiior  !     I  am  Orteguilla.     Viva  Espana  !  " 

The  axe  dropped  harmless  ;  up  went  the  visor.  ' 

"In  time,  boy,— in  time  !  An  instant  more,  and  thy  soul  had 
been  in  Paradise,"  cried  Alvarado,  laughing  heartily.  "  What  hast 
thou  there  !  Something  from  the  temple  ?  But  stay  not  to  answer. 
To  the  rear,  fast  as  thy  legs  can  carry  thee !  Faster  !  Put  the 
baggage  down.  We  are  tired  of  the  slaughter ;  but  for  thy  sake, 
we  will  push  the  dogs  a  little  farther.  Begone  !  Or  stay !  Ar- 
rows are  thicker  here  than  curses  in  hell,  and  thou  hast  no  armor. 
Take  my  shield,  which  I  have  not  used  to-day.     Now  be  oflf ! " 

Orteguilla  set  the  girl  upon  her  feet,  took  the  shield,  and  pro- 
ceeded tc  buckle  it  upon  his  arm,  while  Alvarado  rode  into  the  fight 
again.  A  moment  more,  and  he  would  have  protected  her  with  the 
good  steel  wall.  Before  he  could  complete  the  preparation,  he 
heard  a  cry,  quick,  shrill,  and  sharp,  that  seemed  to  pierce  his 
ear  like  a  knife, — the  cry  by  which  one  in  battle  announces  him- 
self de»thitruck,— the  cry  once  heard,  never  forgotten.  He 
raised  the  shield,— too  late  ;  she  reeled  and  fell,  dragging  him 
half  down. 

••  What  ails  thee  now  1 "  he  cried,  in  Spanish,  forgetting  him- 
self ]     "  What  ails  thee  ?    Hast  thou  looked  at  the  sun  again  ?  " 

He  lifted  her  head  upon  his  knee. 

**  Mother  of  Christ,  she  is  slain  ! "  he  cried  in  horror. 
^  An  arrow  descending  had  gone  through  her  neck  to  the  heart. 
The  blood  gushed  from  her  mouth.  He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
carried  her  to  the  steps  of  the  temple.  As  he  laid  her  down,  she 
tneu  to  gpcsic,  but  failed  \  then  tthe  opened  her  eyes  wide  :  the  light 
poured  into  them  as  into  the  windows  of  an  empty  house  ;  the  soul 
waa  gone ;  she  w^s  deadt 
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xi-^°,M**!I^°'*  *  "P*°*  ^aWtanfc  of  three  worlds,— when  was  then 
the  like? 

From  the  peace  of  the  old  chamber  to  the  din  of  battle,  from  fhe 
dm  of  battle  to  the  calm  of  Paradise,— brief  time,  jhort  way  ' 

From  the  sinless  life  to  the  sinful  she  had  come  ;  from  the  sinful 
life  smlesB  she  had  gone  ;  and  in  the  going  what  fulness  of  the 
mercy  of  God  ! 

1  cannot  say  the  Spaniard  loved  her  ;  most  likely  his  feeling  was 
the  simple  aflFection  we  all  have  for  things  gentle  and  helpless,— a 
bird,  a  [amb  a  child  ;  now,  however,  he  knelt  over  her  with  tears  ; 
and  as  he  did  so,  he  saw  the  rosary,  and  that  all  the  beads  but  one 
were  wet  with  her  blood.  He  took  the  string  from  the  slender 
neck  and  laid  her  head  upon  the  stone,  and  thought  the  unstained 
bead  was  for  a  prayer  uncounted,— a  player  begun  on  earth  and 
finished  in  heaven.  w./ 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  PUBLIC   OPINION   PBOCLAIMS  ITSELF.- BATTLB. 


(( 


IV.  7  TT**'^'.  J  "  ^*'*®  y®* '  ^^  ^^^'^  "*"o,  what  madness  hast 
tJiou  i    Up,  idiot  1  up,  and  fly,  or  in  mercy  I  will  slay  thee  here  ! " 

As  he  spoke,  Alvai-ado  touched  Orteguilla  with  the  handle  of 
nis  axe.     The  latter  sprang  up,  alarmed. 

•'  Mira,  Senor  f  She  is  just  dead.  I  could  not  leave  her  dyinc. 
1  had  a  vow.  '    * 

The  cavalier  looked  at  the  dead  girl ;  his  heart  softened. 
Igive  thee  honor,  lad,  I  give  thee  honor.  Hadst  thou  left 
Her  living,  shame  would  have  been  to  thee  forever.  But  waste 
not  time  in  maudlin.  Hell's  spawn  is  loose."  With  raised  visor, 
he  stood  in  his  stirrups.  "  See,  far  as  eye  can  reach,  the  street  is 
full  I  And  hark  to  their  yells  !  Here,  mount  behind  me  ;  we  must 
goat  speed." 

The  infidels,  faced  about,  were  coming  back.  The  page  gave 
them  one  glance,  then  caught  the  hand  reached  out  to  him,  and 
placing  his  foot  on  the  captain's  swung  himself  behind.  At  a  word 
up  the  street,  over  the  bridges,  by  the  palaces  and  temples,  the 
horsemen  galloped.  The  detachment,  at  the  head  of  which  they 
Had  sallied  from  the  palace,— gunners,  arquebusiers,  and  cross-bow- 
men,— had  been  started  in  return  some  time  before ;  upon  over- 
taking them,  Alvarado  rode  to  a  broad-shouldered  fellow,  whose 
grizzly  beard  overflowed  the  chin-piece  of  his  morion  :  — 

*'  Ho,  Mesa  !  the  hounds  we  followed  so  merrily  were  only 
feigning  ;  they  have  turned  upon  us.  Do  thou  takA  the  a-ear  -"itk 
thy  guns.  \Ve  wiU  to  the  front,  and  cut  a  path  to  the  gate.  '  Fol- 
low closely."  ° 

"  Po^bt  not,  captain.     I  know  tlje  trick,     I  caught  it  in  Italy. " 
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"  CUrfo  I  What  thou  knowest  not  about  a  gun  is  not  worth  the 
knowing,"  Alvarado  said  ;  then  to  the  paaje,  "  Dismount,  lad,  and 
take  place  with  these.  What  we  have  ahead  may  require  free  man 
and  free  horse.  Piearo  t  If  anybody  is  killed,  thou  hast  permission 
to  use  his  arms.  What  say  ye,  compafieros  mios  f  "  he  cried,  facing 
the  detachment.  "What  say  ye  1  Here  1  bring  one  whom  we  thought 
roasted  and  eaten  by  the  cannibals  in  the  temples.  Either  he  hath 
escaped  by  miracle,  or  they  are  not  judges  of  bones  good  to  mess 
upon.  He  is  without  arms.  Will  ye  take  care  of  him  ?  I  leave 
him  my  shield.     Will  ye  take  care  of  that  also  ?  " 

And  Najerra,  the  hunchback,  replied,  *♦  The  shield  we  will  take, 
Seiior  ;  but — " 

"But  what?" 

*•  Seiior,  may  a  Ohristian  lawfully  take  what  the  infidels  have 
refused  ?  " 

And  they  looked  at  Orteguilla,  and  laughed  roundly, — the  bold, 
confident  adventurers  ;  in  the  midst  of  the  jollity,  however,  down 
the  street  came  a  sound  deeper  than  that  of  the  guns, — a  sound  of 
alysmal  depth,  like  thunder,  but  without  its  continuity,— a  di- 
vided, throbbing  sound,  such  as  has  been  heard  in  the  throat  of  a 
volcano.     Alvarado  threw  up  his  visor. 

**  What  now  ? "  asked  Serrano,  first  to  speak, 

"One,  two,  three,*— I  have  it  I  "  the  captain  replied.  **  Count 
ye  the  strokes, — one,  two,  three.  By  the  bones  of  the  saints,  the 
drum  in  the  great  t«mple  !  Forward,  comrades !  Oar  friends  are 
in  peril !  If  they  are  lost,  so  are  we.  Forwud,  in  Christ's 
name  I'' 

Afterwards  they  became  familiar  with  the  sound  ;  but  now, 
heard  the  first  time  in  battle,  every  man  of  them  was  affected. 
They  moved  off  rapidly,  and  there  was  no  jesting, — none  of  the 
grim  wit  with  which  old  soldiers- sometimes  cover  the  nervousness 
preceding  the  primary  plunge  into  a  doubtful  fight. 

"Close  the  files.     Be  ready  !  "  shouted  Serrano. 

And  ready  thiy  were,— matches  lighted,  steel-cords  full  drawn. 
Every  drum-beat  welded  them  a  firmer  unit. 

The  roar  of  the  combat  in  prr^ress  around  the  palace  had  been  all 
the  time  audible  to  the  returning  party  ;  now  they  beheld  the  teo- 
eallis  covered  with  infidels,  and  the  street  blockaded  with  them, 
while  a  cloud  of  smoke,  slowly  rising  and  slowly  fading,  bespoke 
the  toils  and  braveries  of  the  defence  enacting  under  its  dun  shade. 
Suddenly,  Alvarado  stood  in  his  stirrups, — 

"  Ola  !  what  have  we  here  ? " 

A  body  of  Aztecs,  in  excellent  order,  armed  with  spears  of  unusual 
length,  ar  1  with  a  front  that  swept  the  street  from  wall  to  wall, 
was  insrchtiig  swiitiy  to  meet  niis. 

"There  is  wood  enough  im  thoie  spears  to  build  a  ship,"  said 
a  horseman. 

A  feir  steps  on  another  spoke, — 
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"  If  I  may  be  allowed,  Senoi,  I  suggest  that  Mesa  be  called  up  to 
play  upon  them  awhile." 

But  Alvarado's  spirit  rose. 

**No  ;  there  is  an  ^nemy  fast  ooming  behind  us  ;  turn  thy  ear 
in  that  direction,  and  thou  mayest  hear  them  already.  We  cannot 
wait.  Battle  axe  and  horse  first  ;  if  they  fail,  then  the  guns.  Look 
to  girtii  and  buckle  !  " 

Rude  they  then  without  halt  or  speech  until  the  space  between 
them  and  the  coming  line  was  not  more  than  forty  yards. 

"  Are  ye  ready  1 "  asked  Alvarado,  closiuff  his  visor. 

''Ready,  Seiior." 

"  Axes,  then  !    Follow  me.     Forward  !     Christo  y  Santiago  !" 

At  the  last  word,  the  riders  loosed  reins,  and  standing  in  their 
stirrups  bent  forward  over  the  saddle-bow,  as  well  to  guard  the 
horse  as  to  discover  points  of  attack  ;  each  poised  his  shield  to  pro- 
tect his  breast  and  left  side, — the  axe  and  right  arm  would  take 
oareof  the  light  side  ;  each  took  up  the  cry,  Chruto  y  Santiago; 
then,  like  pillars  of  iron  on  steeds  of  iron,  they  charged.  Frona 
the  infidels  one  answering  yell,  and  down  they  sank,  each  upon  his 
knee  ;  and  thereupon,  the  spears,  planted  on  the  ground,  presented 
a  front  so  bristling  that  leader  less  reckless  than  Alvarado  would 
have  stopped  in  mid-oareer.  Forward,  foremost  in  the  charge,  he 
drove,  right  upon  the  br&zen  points,  a  score  or  more  of  which  rat- 
tled against  his  mail  or  that  of  his  steed,  and  glanced  harmlessly, 
or  were  dashed  aside  by  the  axe  whirled  from  right  to  left  with 
wonderful  strength  and  skill.  Something  similar  happened  to  each 
of  his  followers.  A  moment  of  confusion,— man  and  beast  in  fur- 
ious action,  clang  of  blows,  splintering  of  wood,  and  battle-cries, 

then  two  results  :  the  Christians  were  repulsed,  and  that  before  the 
second  infidel  rank  had  been  reached  ;  and  while  they  were  in 
amongst  the  long  spears,  fencing  and  striking,  clear  above  the  med- 
ley of  the  mSlSe  they  heard  a  shout,  Al-a-lala  I  Al-a-lala  /  Alvar- 
ado looked  that  way  ;  looked  through  the  yellow  shafts  and  brazen 
points.  Brief  time  had  he  ;  yet  he  beheld  and  recognized  the 
opposing  leader.  Behind  the  kneeling  ranks  he  stood,  without 
Wrappings,  without  a  shield  even  ;  a  maquahmtl,  edged  with  flint, 
sharp  as  glass,  hard  as  steel,  was  his  only  weapon;  behind  him 
appeared  an  irregular  mass  of  probably  half  a  thousand  men,  un- 
armed and  almost  naked.  Even  as  the  good  captain  looked,  the 
horde  sprang  forward,  and  by  pressing  between  the  files  of  spear- 
men, or  leaping  panther-like  over  their  shoulders,  gained  the  front. 
There  they  rushed  upon  the  horsemen,  entangled  amidst  the  spears, 
"-to  capture,  not  slay  them  ;  for,  by  the  Aztec  code  of  honor,  the 
measure  of  a  warrior's  greatness  was  the  number  of  prisoners  he 
brought  out  of  battle,  a  present  to  the  »ods>  not  the  nut»hA?  rtf  inn.. 
men  he  slew.  The  rusk  was  like  that  of  wolves  upon  a  herd  of 
deer.  First  to  encounter  a  Christian  was  the  chief.  The  exchange 
of  blows  was  incredibly  quick.     The  horse  reared,  plunged  blindly, 
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then  rolled  upon  the  ground  ;  the  flinty  maqtiahuitl,  surer  than  the 
axe,  had  broken  its  leg.     A   cry,   sharpened  by   mortal  terror, — a 
Spanish  cry  ior  help,  in  the  Mother's  name.     Christians  and  infi 
dels  looked  that  way,  and  from  the  latter  burst  a  jubilant  yell, — 

"The'tzin!  The 'tzin  1 " 

The  successful  leader  stooped,  and  wrenched  the  shield  from  the 
fallen  man ;  then  he  swung  the  maquahuUl  twice,  and  brought  it 
down  on  the  mailed  head  of  the  horse  :  the  weapon  broke  in  pieces; 
the  steed  lay  still  forever. 

Now,  Alvarado  was  not  the  man  to  let  the  cry  of  a  comrade  go 
unheeded. 

"  Turn,  gentlemen  !  One  of  us  is  down  ;  hear  ye  not  the  name 
of  Christ  and  the  Mother?  To  the  rescue !  Ch>»/ge  !  Ghristo  y  San- 
tiaqo  /  " 

Forward  the  brave  men  spurred ;  the  spears  closed  around  them 
as  before,  while  the  unarmed  foe,  encouraged  by  the  'tzin's  achieve- 
ment, redoubled  their  efforts  to  drag  them  from  their  saddles.  In 
disregard  of  blows,  given  fast  as  skilled  hands  could  rise  and  fall, 
some  flung  themselves  upon  the  legs  and  necks  of  the  horses,  where 
they  seemed  to  cling  after  the  axe  had  splattered  their  brains  or 
the  hoofs  crushed  their  bones  ;  some  caught  the  bridle-reins,  and 
hung  to  them  full  weight  ;  others  struggled  with  the  riders  directly, 
hauling  at  them,  leapl^;  behind  them,  catching  sword  arm  and 
shiield ;  and  so  did  the  pt  ril  finally  grow  that  the  Christians  were 
forced  to  give  up  the  rescue,  the  better  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

"  God's  curses  upon  the  dogs  !  "  shouted  Alvarado,  in  fury  at 
sight  of  the  Spaniard  dragged  away.  "  Back,  sfome  of  ye,  who  can, 
to  Serrano  !     Bid  him  advance.     Quick,  or  we,  too,  aye  lost  !  " 

No  need  ;  Serrano  was  coming.  To  the  very  spears  he  advanced, 
and  opened  with  cross-bow  and  arquebus  ;  yet  the  infidels  remained 
firm.  Then  the  dullest  of  the  Christians  discerned  the  'tzin'a  stra- 
tegy, and  knew  well,  if  the  line  in  front  of  them  were  not  broken 
before  the  companies  coming  up  the  street  closed  upon  the  rear,  they 
were  indeed  lost.  So  at  the  word,  Mesa  came,  his  guns  charged  to 
the  muzzles.  To  avoid  his  own  people,  he  sent  one  piece  to  the  right 
of  the  centre  of  combat,  and  the  other  to  the  left,  and  trained  both 
to  obtain  the  deepest  lines  of  cross-fire.  The  effect  was  indescriba- 
ble ;  yet  the  lanes  cloven  through  the  kneeling  ranks  were  instantly 
refilled. 

The  'tzin  became  anxious. 

"  Look,  Hualpa  !"  he  said.  "  The  companies  should  be  up  by 
this  time.     Can  you  see  them  ? " 

*'  The  smoke  is  too  great ;  I  cannot  see." 

Some  of  his  people  attacking  the  horsemen  began  to  retreat  be- 
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ran  where  the  smoke  was  most  blinding.  In  a  moment  he  was  at 
the  front ;  clear,  inspiring,  joyous  even,  rose  his  cry.  He  rushed 
upon  a  bowman,  caught  him  in  his  arms,  and  bore  him  oiOf  with  all 
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hii  armor  on.     A  hundred  ready  hands  seiied  the  unfortunate. 
Again  the  cry, — 

"  The  'tzin  I     The  'tein  I  " 

'•Another  victim  for  the  gods  !"  he  anawered.  "  Hold  fast,  0 
my  countrymen  I  Behind  the  strangers  come  the  companies.  Do 
what  I  say,  and  Anahuao  shall  live." 

At  his  word,  they  arose  ;  at  his  word  again,  they  advanced,  with 
levelled  spears.  Faster  the  missiles  smote  them  :  the  horsemen 
raged  ;  each  Spaniard  felt,  unless  that  line  were  broken  his  doom 
was  come.  Alvarado  fought,  never  thinking  of  defence.  The  bow- 
men and  arquebusiers  recoiled.  Twice  Mesa  drew  back  his  guns. 
Finally,  Don  Pedro  outdid  himself,  and  broke  the  fence  of  spears  ; 
his  troop  followed  him  ;  right  and  left  they  plunged,  killing  at  every 
step.  At  places,  the  onset  of  the  infidels  slackened,  halted  ;  then 
the  ranks  began  to  break  into  small  groups  ;  at  last,  they  dropped 
their  arms,  and  fairly  fled,  bearing  the  'tzin  away  in  the  mighty 
press  for  life.  At  their  backs  rode  the  vengeful  horsemen,  and  be- 
hind the  horsemen,  over  the  dead  and  shrieking  wretches,  moved 
Serrano  and  Mesa. 

And  to  the  very  gates  of  the  palace  the  flght  continued.  A  ship 
in  its  passage  displaces  a  body  of  water ;  behind,  however,  follows  an 
equal  reflux  :  so  with  the  Christians,  except  that  the  masses  who 
closed  in  upon  their  rear  outnumbered  those  they  put  to  rout  in 
front.  Their  rapid  movement  had  the  appearance  of  flight ;  on  the 
other  hand,  that  of  the  infidels  had  the  appearance  of  pursuit.  The 
sortie  waa  not  again  repeated. 

♦♦***♦♦ 
Seven  days  the  assault  went  on,— a  week  of  fighting,  intermitted 
^onlv  «»,t  night,  under  cover  of  which  the  Aztecs  carried  oflF  their  dead 
and  wounded,— the  former  to  the  lake,  the  latter  to  the  hospitals. 
[Among  the  Christians  some  there  were  who  had  seen  prand  wars  ; 
Bonae  had  even  served  under  the  Great  Captain  ;  but,  as  they  freely 
averred,  never  had  thoy  seen  such  courage,  devotion,  and  endur- 
ance, such  indifference  to  wounds  and  death,  as  here.  At  times, 
the  struggle  was  hand  to  hand  ;  then,  standing  upon  their  point  of 
honor,  the  infidels  perished  by  scores  in  vain  attempts  to  take  a!ive 
whom  they  might  easily  have  slain  ;  and  this  it  was,— this  fatal 
pomt  of  honor,— more  than  superiority  in  any  respect,  that  made 
great  battles  so  bloodless  to  the  Spaniards.  Still,  nearly  all  of  the 
latter  were  wounded,  a  few  disabled,  and  seven  killed  outright. 
Upon  the  Tlasoalans  the  losses  chiefly  fell ;  hundreds  of  them  were 
killed  ;  hundreds  more  lay  wounded  in  the  chambers  of  the  palace. 
The  evening  of  the  seventh  day,  the  'tzin,  standing  on  the  western 
verge  of  the  teoeallis,  from  which  he  had  constantly  directed  the  as- 
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awful  sacrifice  of  his  countrymen.  The  yells  of  the  Tlascalans  were 
not  as  defiant  as  formerly;  the  men  of  iron,  the  Christians,  were 
ieen  to  sink  wearUy  down  at  their  posts  and  sleep,  despite  the  tn- 
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mult  of  the  battle  ;  the  guns  were  more  slowly  and  carefully  served  ; 
and  whereas  before  Cortez'  departure  there  had  been  three  meals  a 
day,  now  there  were  but  two  :  the  supply  of  provisions  was  failing. 
The  ancient  house,  where  constructed  of  wood,  showed  sifi^ns  of  de- 
molition ;  fuel  was  becoming  scant.  Where  the  garrison  obtained 
its  supply  of  water  was  a  marvel.  He  had  not  then  heard  of  what 
Father  Bartolom*  afterwards  celebrated  as  a  miracle  of  Christ, — the 
accidental  finding  of  a  spring  in  the  middle  of  the  garden. 

Then  the  assault  was  discontinued,  and  a  blockade  established. 
Another  week,  during  which  nothing  entered  the  gates  of  the  palace 
to  sustain  man  or  beast.  Then  there  was  but  one  meal  a  day,  and 
the  sentinels  on  the  walls  began  to  show  the  effect. 

One  day  the  main  gat«  opened,  and  a  woman  and  a  man  came 
out.  The  'tzin  descended  from  his  perch  to  meet  them.  At  the 
foot  of  the  steps  they  knelt  to  him, — the  princess  Tula  and  the 
prince  lo'. 

"See,  O  'tzin,"  said  the  princess,  "see  the  king's  signet.  We 
bring  you  a  message  from  him.  He  ha*i  not  wherewith  to  supply 
his  table.  Yesterday  he  was  hungry.  He  bids  you  re-open  the 
market,  and  send  of  the  tributes  of  the  provinces  without  stint, — 
all  that  is  his  kini;ly  right." 

"  And  if  I  fail  ?  "  asked  Guataalozin. 

•*  He  said  not  what,  for  no  one  has  ever  failed  his  order." 

And  the  'tzin  looked  at  lo*. 

•*  What  shall  I  do,  O  son  of  the  king  ? " 

In  all  the  fighting,  lo'  had  stayed  in  the  palaoe  with  his  father. 
Through  the  long  days  he  had  heard  the  voices  of  the  battle  calling 
to  him.  Many  times  he  walked  to  the  merlons  of  the  oaoteas,  and 
saw  the  'tzin  on  the  temple,  or  listened  to  his  familiar  cry  in  the 
street.  And  where, — so  ran  his  thought  the  while, — where  is  Hu- 
alpa  ?  Happy  fellow  !  What  glory  he  must  have  won,—  true  war- 
rior-glory to  flourish  in  song  forever  I  A  heroic  jealousy  would 
creep  upon  him,  and  he  would  go  back  miserable  to  his  chamber. 

"  One  day  more,  O  'tzin,  and  all  there  is  in  the  palace — king  and 
stranger  alike — is  yours,"  lo'  made  answer.    "  More  1  need  not  say." 

"  Then  you  go  not  back  ?" 

"No,"  said  Tula. 

"  No,"  said  lo'.  "  I  came  out  to  fight.  Anahuac  is  our  mother. 
Let  us  save  her,  O  'tzin  !  " 

And  the  'tzin  looked  to  the  aun  ;  his  eyes  withstood  its  piercing 
splendors  awhile,  then  he  said,  calmly, — 

'*  Go  with  the  princess  Tula  where  she  chooses,  lo' ;  then  come 
back.  The  gods  shall  have  one  day  more,  though  it  be  my  last. 
FareweU."  ^  , 


X  ii.%^  arusO  auu  .Tcut  away. 


Next  day  there  was  not  one  meal  in  the  palaoe.  Starvation  had 
come.  And  now  the  final  battle,  or  surrender  I  Morning  passed  ; 
noon  came ;  later,  the  sun  began  to  go  down  the  sky.    In  l^e  streets 
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stood  the  thousanda,— on  all  the  housetops,  on  the  temple,  they 
stood,—waiting  and  looking,  now  at  the  leaguered  house,  now  at 
the  'tzin  seated  at  the  verge  of  the  teocallis,  also  waiting. 

Suddenly  a  procession  appeared  on  the  central  turret  of  the  palace, 
and  in  its  midst,  Montezuma. 

"  The  king  !  the  king  ! "  burst  from  every  throat ;  then  upon  the 
multitude  fell  a  silence,  which  could  not  have  been  deeper  if  the 
earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  the  city. 

The  four  heralds  waved  their  silver  wands  ;  the  white  carpet  was 
spread,  and  the  canopy  brought  and  set  close  by  the  eastern  battle- 
ment of  the  turret ;  then  the  king  came  and  stood  in  the  shade  be- 
fore the  people.  At  sight  of  him  and  his  familiar  royalty  the  old 
love  came  back  to  them,  and  they  fell  upon  their  knees.  He  spoke, 
asserting  his  privileges :  he  bade  them  home,  and  the  army  to  its 
quarters.  He  promised  that  in  a  short  time  the  strangers,  whose 
guest  he  was,  would  leave  the  country;  they  were  already  pre- 
paring to  depart,  he  said.  How  wicked  the  revolt  would  then 
be !  How  guilty  the  chiefs  who  had  taken  arms  against  his 
order  !  He  i^oke  as  one  not  doubtful  of  his  position,  but  as 
king  and  priest,  and  was  successful.  Stunned,  confused,  uncer- 
tain as  to  duty,  nigh  broken-hearted,  the  fighting  people  and  dis- 
ciplined companies  arose,  and,  like  a  conquered  mob,  turned  to  go 
away. 

Down  from  his  perch  rushed  the  'tzin.  He  put  himself  in  the 
midst  of  the  retiring  warriors.  He  appealed  to  them  in  vain.  The 
chiefs  gathered  around  him,  and  knelt,  and  kissed  his  hands,  and 
bathed  his  feet  with  their  tears  ;  they  acknowledged  his  heroism,— 
they  would  die  with  him  ;  but  while  the  king  lived,  under  the  gods, 
he  was  master,  and  to  disobey  him  was  sacrilege. 

Then  the  'tzin  saw,  as  if  it  were  a  god's  decree,  that  4nahuac 
and  Montezuma  could  not  both  live.  One  oe  the  other  must 
DIE  !  And  never  so  wise  as  in  his  patience,  he  submitted,  and  told 
them, — 

"  I  will  send  food  to  the  palace,  and  cease  the  war  now,  and  un- 
til we  have  the  voice  of  Huitzil'  to  determine  what  we  shall  do. 
Go,  collect  the  companies,  and  put  them  in  their  quarters.  This 
night  we  will  to  Tlalac ;  together,  from  his  sacred  lips,  we  will 
hear  our  fate,  and  our  country's.  Go  now.  At  midnight  come  to 
the  teocallis." 

At  midnight  the  sanctuary  of  Huitzil'  was  crowded  ;  so  was  all 
the  azoteaa.  Till  the  breaking  of  dawn  the  sacrifices  continued. 
At  last,  the  teotuctli,  with  a  loud  cry,  ran  and  laid  a  heart  in  the 
fire  before  the  idol;  then  turning  to  the  spectators,  he  said,  in  a 
loud  voice, — 

'--  Let  the  war  go  on  !     So  saiUi  the  mighty  Huitzil'  J    Woe  to 
him  who  refuses  to  hear  ! " 
And  the  heart  that  attested  the  will  was  the  heart  of  a  Spaniard, 
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BOOK   SEVENTH. 


OFPTER    I. 

THE   HEABT   OAN    BE   WISER  THAN  THE   BEAD. 

I  WILL  now  ask  the  reader  to  make  a  note  of  the  passage  of  a  fort- 
night, fiy  so  doing  he  will  find  himself  close  upon  the  24th  of 
June, — another  memorable  day  in  the  drama  of  the  conquest. 

'Tzin  Guatamo,  as  is  already  known,  had  many  times  proven  him- 
self a  warrior  after  the  manner  of  his  country,  and,  in  consequence,''^ 
had  long  been  the  idol  of  the  army  ;  now  he  gave  token  of  a  ruling 
faculty  which  brought  the  whole  people  to  his  feet ;  so  that  in  Te- 
nochtitlan,  for  the  first  time  in  her  history,  were  seen  a  sceptre ' 
unknown  to  the  law  and  a  royalty  no#;the  king's. 

He  ruled  in  the  valley  everywhere,  except  in  the  palace  of  Axaya'; 
and  around  that  he  built  works',  and  set  guards,  and  so  contrived 
that  nothing  passed  in  or  out  without  his  permission.  His  policy 
was  to  wait  patiently,  and  in  the  meantime  organize  the  nation  for 
war ;  and  the  nation  obeyed  him,  seeing  that  in  obedience  there 
was  life  ;  such,  moreover,  was  the  will  of  Huitzil'. 

As  may  be  thought, .the  Christians  thus  pent  up  fared  ill;  in 
fact,  they  would  have  suflFered  before  the  fortnight  was  gone  but 
for  the  king,  who  stinted  himself  and  his  household  in  order  to  di- 
vide with  his  teepers  the  supplies  sent  in  for  his  use. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  people  of  the  empire,  it  was  great  glory 
to  have  shut  so  many  tenles  in  a  palace,  and  held  them  there  ;  but 
the  success  did  not  deceive  the  'tzin  ;  in  his  view,  that  achievement 
was  not  the  victory,  but  only  the  beginning  of  the  war  ;  every  hour 
he  had  news  of  Malinclie,  the  real  antagonist,  who  had  the  mind, 
the  will,  and  the  hand  of  a  warrior,  and  was  coming  with  another 
army,  more  numerous,  if  not  braver,  than  the  first  one.     In  P^i) 

■tt'-^ng  l"^*^  ^hflrft  in  Rn  ftlflniflnf.  al^jp   tn  th^  pnwAr  nf  prrhftPy— ) 

something  that  gives  the  spirit  eyes  to  see  what  is  to  happen.  Suchl 
an  inspiration  quickened  the  'tzin,  and  told  him  Anahuac  was  not  r 
saved,  though  she  should  be  :  if  not,  the  conquerors  should  takec 
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neither  gods,  gold,  slaves,  city,  nor  people.  He  set  about  the  great 
idea  by  inviting  the  New  World — I  speak  as  a  Spaniard— to  take 
part  in  the  struggle.  And  he  was  answered.  To  the  beloved  city, 
turned  into  a  rendezvous  for  the  purpose  flocked  the  fighting  vaa- 
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mIb  of  the  great  caciques,  the  men  of  the  citiea,  aud  their  depen- 
dencies, the  calpulli,  or  tribes  of  the  loyal  provinces,  and,  mixed 
with  them,  wild-eyed  bands  from  the  Unknown,  the  wildernesses, 
— in  all,  a  multitude  such  as  had  never  been  seen  in  the  valley. 
At  the  altars  he  had  but  one  prayer,  '♦  Time,  time,  0  gods  of  my 
fathers !  Give  me  time  !  "  He  knew  the  difference  between  a 
man  and  a  soldier,  and  that,  likewise,  between  a  multitude  and  an 
army.  As  he  used  the  word,  time  meant  organization  and  disci- 
pline. He  not  only  prayed,  he  worked  ;  and  into  his  work,  as 
into  his  prayers,  he  poured  all  his  soul. 

The  organization  was  simple  :  first,  a  company  of  three  or  four 
hundred  men  ;  next  an  army  of  thirty  or  forty  companies,-  a  sys- 
tem which  allowed  the  preservation  of  the  identity  of  tribes  and 
cities.  The  companies  of  Gholula,  for  example,  were  separate  from 
those  of  Tezcuco ;  while  the  Acolmanes  marched  and  fought  side 
by  side  with  the  Coatopecs,  but  under  their  own  chiefs  and  flags. 
The  system  also  gave  him  a  number  of  armies,  and  he  divided  them, 
— one  to  raise  supplies,  another  to  bring  the  supplies  to  the  depots, 
a  third  to  prepare  material  of  war  ;  the  fourth  was  the  active  or 
fighting  division  ;  and  each  was  subject  to  take  the  place  of  the 
other.  To  the  labor  of  so  many  hands,  systematized  and  indus- 
triously exerted,  though  for  a*fortnight,  almost  everything  is  possi- 
*>1®-  J  Qae  strong,  will^  absolutely  operative  over  thousands,is  nearer 

"The  climate  oi  the  valley,  milder  and  more  eq«iable  than  that  of 
Naples,  permits  the  bivouac  in  all  seasons.  The  sierra  west  of  the 
capital,  and  bending  around  it  like  a  half-drawn  bow,  is  marked 
on  Its  interior,  or  city  side,  by  verdant  and  watered  vales  ;  these 
were  seiz'-d  ;  and  the  bordering  cliffs,  which  theretofore  had  shaded 
the  toiling  husbandman,  or  been  themselves  the  scenes  of  the  hunt- 
er's daring,  now  hid  the  hosts  of  New- World's  men,  in  the  bivouac, 
biding  the*  day  of  battle. 

War,  good  reader,  nevev  touches  anything  and  leaves  it  as  it  was. 
And  the  daughter  of  the  lake,  fair  Tenochtitlan,  was  no  exception 
to  the  law.  The  young  master,  having  reduced  the  question  of 
strategy  to  the  formula,— a  street  or  a  plain,  chose  the  street,  and 
thereby  dedicated  the  city  to  all  of  ruin  or  horror  the  destroyer 
could  bring.  Not  long,  therefore,  until  its  presence  could  have 
been  detected  by  the  idlest  glance :  the  streets  were  given  up  to  the 
warriors ;  the  palaces  were  deserted  by  families ;  houses  conveniently 
situated  for  the  use  were  turned  into  forts  ;  the  shrubbery  garnish- 
ing roofs  that  dominated  the  main  streets  concealed  heaps  of  stones 
made  ready  for  the  hand  ;  the  bridges  were  taken  up,  or  put  in  con- 

converted  to  the  public  service  ;  the  great  markets  were  suspended ; 
even  the  sacred  temples  were  changed  into  vast  arsenals.  When 
the  tzm,  going  hither  and  thither,  never  idle,  observed  the  change, 
he  would  sigh,  but  say  to  himself,  "  'Tis  weU.     If  we  win,  we  aiA 
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restore ;  if  we  lose, — if  we  lose, — then,  to  ihe  strangers,  waste  j  to 
the  waters,  welcome  !  " 

And  up  and  down,  from  city  to  bivouac  and  back  again,  passed 
the  minstrels,  singing  of  war,  and  the  pabas,  proclaiming  the  oracles 
and  divine  promises  ;  and  the  services  in  the  temples  were  uninter- 
mitted ;  those  in  the  teocallis  were  especially  grand ;  the  smoke 
from  its  turrets  overhung  the  city,  and  at  night  the  fire  of  Huitzil', 
a  new  star  reddening  in  the  sky,  was  seen  from  the  remotest  ham- 
let in  the  t^alley.  The  'tzin  had  faith  in  moral  effects,  and  he 
studied  them,  and  was  successful.  The  army  soon  came  to  have, 
like  himself,  but  one  prayer, — "  Set  us  before  the  strangers  ;  let  us 
fight ! " 

And  the  time  they  prayed  for  way  come. 

****** 

The  night  of  the  23rd  of  June  was  pleasant  as  night  can  be  in 
that  region  of  pleasant  nights.  The  sky  was  clear  and  starry.  The 
breeze  abroad  brought  coolness  to  outliers  on  the  housetops,  with- 
out threshing  the  lake  to  the  disturbance  of  its  voyageurs. 

Up  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  little  sea  lay  a  chinampa  at 
anchor.     Over  its  landing,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  burned  a 
flambeau  of  resinous  pine.     Two  canoes,  richly  decorated,  swung 
at  the  mooring.     The   path  from  the  landing  to  the  pavilion  was 
carpeted,  and  lighted  by  lamps  pendent  in  the  adjoining  shrubbery. 
In  the  canoes  the  slaves  lay  at  rest,  talking  idly,  and  in  low  voices 
crooning  Indian  songs.     Ciosj  by  the  landing,  on  a  bench,  over 
which  swayed  the  leaves  of  an  immense  banana-tree,  rested  a  cou- 
ple of  warriors,  silent,  and  nodding,  as  it  were,  to  the  nodding 
leaves.     From  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  day's  sun,  many  a 
weary  league,  from  the  city  to  the  vales  of  the  Sierra  in  which  \ 
bivouacked  the  hope  of  Anahuac,  had  they  travelled,— Hualpa  and  j 
lo'.     One  familiar  with  the  streets  in  these  later  days,  at  sight  of  / 
them  would  have  said,    "Beware!  the 'tzin  is  hereaway."    The  I 
three  were  almost  as  one, — so  had  their  friendship  grown.     The  pa-f 
yilion,  a  circular  canopy,  spread  like  a  Bedouin's  tent,  was  brightly  I 
lighted  ;  and   there  in  fact,  was  the  'tzin,  with  Tula  and  Yeteve,  j 
the  priestess.  ^ 

Once  before,  I  believe,  I  described  this  pavilion;  and  now  I  know 
the  imagination  of  the  reader  will  give  the  floating  garden  richer 
colors  than  lie  within  compass  of  my  pen  ;  will  surround  it  with 
light,  and  with  air  deliiji oris  with  the  freshness  of  the  lake  and  the 
exhalations  of  the  flowers  ;  will  hover  about  the  guardian  palm 
and  willow  trees,  the  latter  with  boughs  lithe  and   swinging,  and 

— ^  ......    ..,..,.  t,r,,    „    TT -^izitsss.  a  i.\j\jxi.a  j     TTili    liZij^ci     onjutiSi     luv  iC~ 

treat,  I  s-iy,  and,  iu  thought  of  its  fitness  for  meeting  of  lovers,  ad- 
mit the  poetry  and  respect  the  passion  of  the  noble  Aztec. 

Within,  the  furniture  was  as  formerly  ;  there  were  yet  the  car- 
ven  stools,  the  table  with  its  bowl-like  top,  now  a  mass  of  flowers, 
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a  couch  draped  with  brilliant  plumage,  the  floor  covered  with  mat- 
ing of  woven  grasaes,  the  hammock,  and  the  bird-cage, — all  as  when 
we  first  saw  them.  Nenetzin  was  absent,  and  alas !  might  never 
come  again. 

And  if  we  enter  now,  we  shall  find  the  'tzin  standing  a  little  apart 
from  Tula,  who  is  in  the  hammock,  with  Yeteve  by  her  side.  On 
a  stool  at  his  feet  is  a  waiter  of  ebony,  with  spoons  of  tortoise-shell, 
and  some  xicaras,  or  cups,  used  for  chocolate. 

Their  faces  are  grave  and  earnest. 

"And  Malinche?  "  asked  Tula,  as  if  pursuing  a  question. 

"The  gods  have  given  me  time  ;  I  am  ready  for  him,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"  When  will  he  come  ? " 

"  Yesterday,  about  noon,  he  set  out  from  Tezcuco,  by  way  of  the 
shore  of  the  lake ;  to-night  he  lodges  in  Iztapalapan  ;  to-morrow, 
marching  by  the  old  causeway,  he  will  re  enter  the  city." 

"  Poor,  poor  country  !  "  she  said,  after  a  long  silence. 
,  The  words  touched  him,  and  he  replied,  in  a  low  voice,  **  You 
have  a  good  heart,  O  Tula,  ~a  good  heart  and  true.     Your  words 
were  what  I  repeat  every  hour  in  the  day.     You  were  seeing  what 
I  see  all  the  time — " 

"The  battle  !  "  she  said,  shuddering. 

"  Yes.  I  wish  it  could  be  avoided  ;  its  conditions  are  such 
that  against  the  advantage  of  arms  I  can  only  oppose  the  advantage 
of  numbers  ;  so  that  the  dearest  of  all  things  will  be  the  cheapest. 
I  must  take  no  account  of  lives.  I  have  seen  the  streets  run  with 
blood  already,  and  now, — ^Enough  !  we  must  do  what  the  gods  de- 
cree. Yet  the  slaughter  shall  not  be,  as  heretofore,  on  one  side 
alone." 

She  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

("■  '*  You  know  the  custom  of  our  people  to  take  prisoners  rather 
than  kill  in  battle.  As  against  the  Tlascalans  and  tribes,  that  was 
well  enough  ;  but  new  conditions  require  new  laws,  and  my  order 
now  is,  Save  nothing  but  the  arms  and  armor  of  the  strangers. 
Life  for  life  as  against  Malinche  1  And  I  could  conquer  him, 
but—" 

He  stopped,  and  their  glauces  met, — his  full  of  fire,  hers  sad  and 
thoughtful. 

"  Ah,  Tula  !  your  woman's  soul  prompts  you  already  of  whom  I 
would  speak, — the  king." 

"  Spare  me,"  she  said,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands.  "  I  am 
bis  child  ;  I  love  him  yet," 

•*So  I  know,"  he  replied  ;  "and  I  would  not  have  you  do  else. 
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He  is  not  as  near  to  me  as  to  you  >  yet  I  feel  the  impulse  that 
moves  you,  though  in  a  less  degree.  In  memory,  he  is  a  part  of  my 
youth.  For  that  matter,  who  does  not  love  him  ?  He  has  charm- 
ed the  strangers  ;  even  the  guards  at  His  chamber-'loor  have  been 
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known  to  weep  at  sight  of  his  sorrow.  And  the  heroes  who  so 
lately  died  before  his  prison-gates,  did  not  they  love  him  ?  And 
those  who  will  die  to-morrow  and  the  next  day,  what  else  ma/  be 
said  of  them  ?  In  arms  here,  see  the  children  of  the  valley.  What 
seek  they  1    In  their  eyes,  he  is  Anahuac.     And  yet—" 

He  paused  again  ;  her  hands  had  faUen  ;  her  cheeks  glistened 
with  tears. 

"  If  I  may  not  speak  plainly  now,  I  may  not  ever.  Strengthen 
yourself  to  hear  me,  and  hear  me  pitifully.  To  begin,  you  know 
that  I  have  been  using  the  king's  power  without  his  permission,— 
that,  I  say,  you  know,  and  have  forgiven,  jbecause  the  usurpation 
was  not  of  choice  but  necessity,  and  to  save  the  empire  ;  but  you 
will  hear  now,  for  the  first  time  probably,  that  I  could  have  been 
king  in  fact." 

Her  gaze  became  intent,  and  she  listened  breathlessly. 

''Three  times,"  he  continued,  "throe  times  have  the  caciques, 
for  themselves  and  the  army,  offered  me  the  crown.  The  last  time 
they  were  accompanied  by  the  electors,*  and  deputations  from  all 
the  great  cities. " 

"  And  you  refused,"  she  said,  confidently. 

*1J®**T  \  ^^^  ^^^  **®"y  *^®  ®^®'  ^^  tempting,— that  for  the 
truth.  I  thought  of  it  often  ;  and  at  such  times  came  revenge,  and 
told  me  I  had  been  wronged,  and  ambition,  whiapering  of  glory 
and,  with  ready  subtlety,  making  acceptance  appear  a  duty.  But! 
i  ula,  you  prevailed  ;  your  love  was  dearer  to  me  than  the  crown 
For  your  sake,  I  refused  the  overture.  You  never  said  so,— there 
was  no  need  of  the  saying,— yet  I  knew  you  could  never  be  queen 
while  your  father  lived." 

Not  often  has  a  woman  heard  such  a  story  of  love,  or  been  given 
such  proofs  of  devotion  ;  her  face  mantled,  and  sh«  dropped  her 
gaae,  saying,—  *^*^ 

"  Better  to  be  so  loved  than  to  be  queen.     If  not  here,  O  'tzin 
look  for  reward  in  the  Sun.     Surely  the  gods  take  note  of  such 
things  ! " 

"Your  approval  is  my  fuU  reward,"  he  replied,  ''But  hear  me 
further.  What  I  have  said  was  easy  to  say  ;  that  which  I  go  to  now 
18  hard,  and  requires  all  my  will ;  for  the  utterance  may  forfeit  not 
merely  the  blessing  just  given  me,  but  your  lore,— more  precious, 
a«  1  have  shown,  than  the  crown.  You  were  in  the  palace  the  day 
the  king  appeared  and  bade  the  people  home.  The  strangers  were 
m  my  hand  at  the  time.  O,  a  glad  time,— so  long  had  we  jtoiled, 
so  many  had  died  !  Then  he  came,  and  snatched  away  our  triumph 
1  have  not  forgotten,  I  never  can  forget  the  disappointment.  In 
all  the  labor  of  the  i^renaratinn  sinc^.  T  ' 
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times  as  a  threat,  sometimes  as  a  warning,  always   a   recurring 
dream   whose   dreaming  leaves  me  less   resolved   in    the  course 

♦  The  monarchy  was  elective.— Pbbsooti,  0>nq.  of  if«ajtco,JVol.*I. 
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I  am  running.  Continually  I  find  myself  saying  to  myself, 
•  The  work  is  all  in  vain  ;  what  has  been  will  be  again ; 
while  he  lives  you  cannot  win.'  O  Tula,  such  influence  was 
bad  enough  of  itself.  Hear  now  how  the  gods  came  in  to 
direct  me.  Last  night  I  was  at  the  altar  of  Huitzir,  praying,  when 
the  teotuctli  appeared,  and  said,  *  'Tzin  Guatamo,  pray  you  for  your 
country  ?  "  *  For  country  and  king,'  1  answered.  He  laid  his 
hand  upon  my  shoulder,  '  If  you  seek  the  will  of  the  god  with  in- 
tent to  do  what  he  imposes,  hear  then  r  The  king  is  the  shield  of 
the  strangers  ;  they  are  safe  while  he  lives  ;  and  if  he  lives,  Ana- 
huac  dies.  Let  him  w»o  leads  choose  between  them.  So  the  god 
says.  Consider  ! '  He  was  gone  before  I  could  answer.  Since 
that  I  have  been  like  one  moving  in  a  cloud,  seeing  nothing  dearly, 
and  the  duty  least  of  all.  When  I  should  be  strongest,  I  am  weak- 
est. My  spirit  faints  under  the  load.  If  the  king  lives,  the  em- 
pire dies  ;  if  it  is  to  die,  why  the  battle,  and  its  sacrifices  ?  This 
night  have  I  in  which  to  choose  j  to-morrow,  Malinche  and  action  ! 
Help  me,  O  Tula,  help  me  to  do  right !  Love  of  country,  of  king, 
and  of  me, — you  have  them  all.     Speak." 

And  she  answered  him, — 

"  1  may  not  doubt  that  you  love  me  ;  you  have  told  me  so  many 
times,  but  never  as  to  night.  I  thank  you,  0  'tzin  !  Your  duties  are 
heavy.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  bend  under  them.  I  might  say 
they  are  yours  by  gift  of  the  gods,  and  not  to  be  divided  with  an- 
other, not  even  with  me  ;  but  I  will  give  you  love  for  love,  and,  as 
I  hope  to  share  your  fortunes,  I  will  share  your  trials.  1  am  a 
woman,  without  judgment  by  which  to  answer  you  ;  from  my  heart 
I  will  answer." 

'*  From  your  heart  be  it,  O  Tula." 

**  Has  the  king  heard  the  things  of  which  you  have  spoken  1 " 

**  I  cannot  say." 

'*  Does  he  know  you  were  offered  the  crovrn  ? " 

"  No,  the  offer  was  treason." 

*•  Ah,  poor  king,  proud  father  ?  The  love  of  the  people  that 
of  which  you,  were  proudest,  is  lost.  What  wretchedness  awaits 
you  ! " 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  there  was  a  silence  broken  only  by  her 
sobs.     The  grief  spent  itself  ;  then  she  said  earnestly, — 

'  •  I  know  him.  He,  too,  is  a  lover  of  Anahuac.  More  than  once 
he  has  exposed  himself  to  death  for  her.  Such  loves  age  not,  nor 
do  they  die,  except  with  the  hearts  they  animate.  There  Vas  a 
time—  but  now —  No  matter,  I  will  try.  '  Let  him  who  leads 
choose ' :  was  not  that  the  decree,  good  'tzin  ? " 
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*  Must  the  choice  be  made  to-night  ?" 

I  may  delay  until  to-morrow." 
*'  To-morrow  :  what  time  1 " 
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"  Malinche  will  pass  the  causeway  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  ; 
by  noon  he  will  have  joined  his  people  in  the  old  palace  ;  the  deci- 
sion must  then  be  made. " 

"Can  you  set  me  down  at  the  gate  before  he  passes  in  ?  " 

The  tzin  started.     " Of  the  old  palace  ? "  he  asked. 

"  I  wish  to  see  the  king." 

"For  what?" 

"  To  tell  him  the  things  you  have  told  me  to-night." 

"Yes." 

His  face  clouded  with  dissatisfaction. 

"  Yes,"  she  eontinued,  calmly  ;  "that,  as  becomes  a  king,  he 
may  choose  which  shall  live,— himself,  or  Anahuac  " 

So  she  answered  the  'tzin's  appeal,  and  the  answer  was  from  her 
heart  ;  and,  seeing  of  what  heroism  she  dreamed,  his  dark  eyes 
glowed  with  admiration.     Yet  his  reply  was  full  of  hopelessness. 

I  give  you  honor,  Tula,— I  give  you  honor  for  the  thought  ; 
but  forgive  me  if  I  think  you  beguiled  by  your  love.  There  wj^s  * 
time  when  he  was  capable  of  what  you  have  imagined.  Alas  !  he  is 
changed  ;  he  will  never  choose, — never  !  " 

She  looked  at  him  reproachfully,  and  said,   with  a  sad  smile. 

Such  changes  are  not  always  of  years.  Who  is  he  that  to  night 
only  to-night,  driven  by  a  faltering  of  the  will,  which  in  the  king* 
my  father,  is  called  weakness,  brought  himself  prayerfully  to  a 
woman  s  feet,  and  begged  her  to  divide  with  him  a  burden  imposed 
upon  his  conscience  by  a  decree  of  the  gods  ?  Who  is  he,  indeed  ? 
Study  yourself,  0  'tzin,  and  commiserate  him,  and  bethink  you,  if 
he  choose  not,  it  will  be  yours  to  choose  for  him.  His  duty  will 
then  become  yours,  to  be  done  without  remorse,  and,— 

She  hesitated,  and  held  out  her  hand,  as  if  to  say,  "  And  I  can 
love  you  still." 

He  caught  the  meaning  of  the  action,  and  went  to  her,  and  kiss- 
ed her  forehead  tenderly,  and  said, — 

"  I  see  now  that  the  heart  can  be  wiser  than  the  head.  Have 
your  way.  I  will  set  you  down  at  the  gate,  and  of  war  there  shall 
be  neither  sign  nor  sound  until  you  return." 

*'  Until  I  return  !  M&y  be  I  cannot.  Malinche  may  hold  me 
prisoner.*' 

From  love  to  war,  —the  step  was  short. 

" True,"  he  said.  "The  armies  will  await  my  signal  of  attack, 
and  they  must  not  wait  upori  uncertainties." 

He  arose  and  paced  the  floor,  and  when  he  paused  he  said,  firm- 

"I  will  net  you  down  at  the  gate  in  the  early  morning,  that  you 
may  see  your  father  before  Malinche  sees  him.  And  when  you 
npeak  to  him,  ask  not  if  I  may  make  the  war  :  oa  that  I  am  resolv- 
ed ;  but  tell  him  what  no  other  can, — that  I  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  Malinche,  like  the  Tonatiah,  will  bring  him  from  his 
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chamber,  and  show  him  to  the  people,  to  distract  them  i^ain.  And 
when  you  have  told  him  that,  speak  of  what  the  gods  have  laid 
upon  me,  and  then  say  that  I  say,  *  Comes  he  so,  whether  of  choice 
or  by  force,  the  dread  duty  shall  be  done.  The  gods  helping  me,  I 
will  strike  for  Anahuac'  And  if  hu  ask  what  I  would  have  him  do, 
answer,  A  king's  duty  to  his  people, — die  that  they  may  live  1 " 

Tula  heard  him  to  the  end,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  there  was  a  long  silence. 

"  Poor  king  !  poor  father  !  "  she  said  at  last.  "For  me  to  ask 
him  to  die  !     A  heavy,  heavy  burden,  O  'tzin  1  " 

"  The  gods  help  you  !"  he  replied. 

"If  Malinche  hold  me  prisoner,  how  will  thfe  answer  avail 
you?" 

"  Have  you  not  there  two  scarfs, — the  one  green,  the  other 
white  ? " 

'*Yes." 

"  Take  them  with  you,  and  from  the  roof,  if  your  father  resolve 
not,  show  the  green  one.  Alas,  then,  for  me !  if,  in  its  stead, 
you  wave  the  white  one,  I  shall  know  that  he  comes,  if  so  he  does, 
by  force,  and  that" — his  voice  trembled — "it  w  his  vrilt  Anahuac 
^uld  live." 

She  listened  wistfully,  and  replied,  "I  understand  :  Anahuac 
saved  means  Montezuma  lost.  But  doubt  him  not,  doubt  him  not; 
he  will  remember  his  glory's  day,  and  die  as  he  has  lived.*' 


An  hour  later,  and  the  canoe  of  the  'tzin  passed  into  one  of  the 
canals  of  the  city.  The  parting  on  the  chinampa  may  be  imagined. 
Love  will  have  its  way  even  in  war. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THB  OONQUEBOR  ON  THE  CAUSEWAY  AGAIN. 


w  ■  "^  »  i' 


As  predicted  by  the  'tzin,  the  Spaniards  set  out  early  next  morn- 
ing— the  morning  of  the  24th  of  June — by  the  causeway  from 
Iztapalapan,  already  notable  in  this  story. 

At  their  head  rode  the  Senor  Heruan,  silent,  thoughtful,  and 
not  well  pleased ;  pondering,  doubtless,  the  misconduct  of  the  adel- 
antado  in  the  old  palace  to  which  he  was  marching,  uid  the  rue- 
ful «ondition  it  might  impose  upon  the  expedition.  .  f  -: 

The  cavaliers  next  in  the  order  of  march,  which  was  thatjl  bat- 
tle, rode  and  talked  as  men  are  wont  when  drawing  nigh  Ime  end 
of  a  long  and  toilsome  tttsk.  This  the  leader  afHji^gth  inter- 
rupted,- tei  _ 
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*' SeHorea,  come  near.  Yonder  ye  may  seethe  gate  of  Xoloc," 
he  continued,  when  they  were  up.  "  If  the  heathen  captains  think 
to  obstruct  our  entry,  they  would  do  well,  now  that  our  ships  lie 
sunken  in  the  lake,  to  give  us  battle  there.  Ride  we  forward  to  ex- 
plore what  preparations,  if  any,  they  have  made." 

So  they  rode,  at  quickened  pace,  arms  rattling,  spurs  jingling, 
and  found  the  gate  deserted. 

"Viva,  compamros  I  "  cried  Oortez,  riding  through  the  shadow  of 
the  battlements.  •'  Give  the  scabbards  their  swords  again.  There 
will  be  no  battle  ;  the  way  to  the  palace  is  open."  And,  waiting 
till  the  column  waa  at  their  heels,  he  turned  to  the  trumpeters,  and 
shouted  cheerily,  "  Ola,  ye  lazy  knaves  !  Since  the  march  began, 
ye  have  not  been  heard  from.  Out  now,  and  blow  !  Blow  as  if  ye 
were  each  a  Roland,  with  Roland's  horn.  Blow  merrily  a  triumphal 
march,  that  our  brethren  in  the  leaguer  ahead  may  know  deliver- 
ance at  hand." 

The  feeling  of  the  chief  spread  rapidly  ;  first,  to  the  cavaliers  ; 
then  to  the  ranks,  where  soon  there  was  shouting  and  singing  ;  and 
simultaneous  with  the  trumpetry,  over  the  still  waters  sped  the 
minstrelsy  of  the  Tiascalans.  Ere  long  they  had  the  answer  of  the 
garrison  ;  every  gun  in  the  palace  thundered  welcome. 

Cortez  settled  in  his  saddle  smiling  :  he  was  easy  in  mind  ;  the 
junction  with  Alvarado  was  assured  ;  the  city  and  the  king  were 
his,  and  he  could  now  hold  them  ;  nevertheless,  back  of  his  smile 
there  .was  much  thought.  True,  his  enemies  in  Spain  would  halloo 
spitefully  over  the  doughty  deed  he  had  just  done  down  in  Cem- 
poalla.  No  matter.  The  Court  and  the  Council  had  pockets,  and 
he  could  fill  them  with  gold, — gold  by  the  carav_qL  if  necessary; 
and  for  the  pacification  of  his  most  Catholic  in^ter/  the  Emperor, 
had  he  not  the  New  World?  And  over  the  schedule  of  guerdons 
sure  to  follow  such  a  gift  to  such  a  master  he  lingered  complacently, 
as  well  he  might.  Patronage,  and  titles,  and  high  employments, 
and  lordly  estates  danced  before  his  eyes,  as  danced  the  sun's 
Ijlo^ng:  upon  the  orink^^y  water. 

Une  thought,  however,— only  one, — brought  him  crouble.  The 
soldiers  of  Narvaez  were  new  men,  ill-disciplined,  footsore,  grum- 
bling, discontented,  disappointed.  He  remembered  the  roseate 
pictures  by  which  they  had  been  won  from  their  leader  before  the 
battle  was  joined.  **  The  em^  w&s  already  m  possession  ;  there 
would  be  no  fighting  ;  the  ma^ou  would  be  a  t,comenade  through 
grand  landscapes,  and  by  towns  and  cities,  whose  inhabitants  would 
meet  them  in  processions,  loaded  with  fruits  and  flowers,  tributes 
of  love  and  fear," — so  he  had  told  them  through  his  spokesmen, 
Oloaedo,  the  priest,  and  Duero^  the  secretary.  Nor  failed  he  now 
to  recall  the  chief  inducements  in  the  argument, — the  charms  of  the 
heathen  capital,  ajld  the  easy  life  there  waiting,— a  life  whose  sole 
vexation  would  be  apportionment  of  the  lands  conquered  and  the 
gold  gathered.     And  the  wonderful  city,- here  it  was,  placid  as 
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,  ever ;  and  neither  the  valley,  nor  the  lake,  nor  the  summering  cli- 
mate, nor  the  abundance  of  which  he  had  spoken,  failed  his  descrip- 
tion ;  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  people,  the  pboplr  1  Where 
were  they  ?  He  looked  at  the  prize  ahead  ;  avresof  smoke,  slowly 
rising  and  purpling  as  they  rose,  were  all  Ihe  proofs  of  life  within  its 
Wctlls.  He  swept  the  little  sea  with  anj^y  eyes  ;  in  the  distance  a 
cauoB,  stationary,  and  with  a  solitary  occupant,  and  he  a  spy  I  And 
this  was  the  grand  reception  promised  the  retainers  of  Narvaez  ! 
He  struck  his  mailed  thigh  with  his  mailed  hand  fiercely,  and, 
turning  in  his  saddle,  looked  back.  The  column  was  moving  for- 
ward compactly,  the  new  men  distinguishable  by  the  freshness  of 
their  apparel  and  equ'.pments.  *'  Bien  !  "  he  said,  with  a  grim  smile 
and  cunning  solace,  ''Bmi!  they  will  fight  for  life,  if  not  for 
majesty  and  me.  »     '■  • 

Close  by  the  wall  Father  Bartolom^  overtook  him  and  after 
giving  rein  to  his  mule,  and  readjustini?  his  hood,  said,  gravely, 
"  if  the  tinkle  of  ray  servant's  bell  disturb  not  thy  musing,  Seiior, 
— I  have  been  through  the  files,  and  bring  thee  wot  of  the  new 
men." 

*'  Welcome,  father,"  sitid  Cortez,  luughing.  **I  am  not  an  evil 
spirit  to  fly  the  cxorcisement  of  thy  bell,  not  1 ;  and  so  I  bid  thee 
welcome.  But  as  for  whereof  thou  comest  to  tell,  no  more,  I  pray. 
I  know  of  what  the  varlets  speak.  And  as  I  am  a  Christian,  I 
blame  them  not.  We  promised  them  much,  and— this  is  all :  fair 
sky,  fair  land,  strange  city,— and  all  without  people  !  Rueful 
enoue;h,  I  grant ;  but  as  matter  more  serious,  what  say  the  vete- 
rans ?     Came  they  within  thy  soundings  ?  " 

"  Thou  raayest  trust  them,  Seiior.  Their  tongues  go  with  their 
swords.  They  return  to  the  day  of  our  first  entry  here,  and  with 
excusable  enlargement  tell  what  they  saw  then  in  contrast  with  the 
present. " 

"And  whom  blame  thoy  for  the  failure  now  ? " 
"  The  captain  Alvarado," 

Cortez'  brows  dropped,  and  he  became  thoughtful  again,  and  in 
such  temper  rode  into  the  city. 

Within  the  walls,  everywhere  the  visitors  looked,  were  signs  of 
life,  but  nowhere  a  living  thing  ;  neither  on  the  street,  nor  in  the 
houses,  nor  on  the  housetops, — not  even  a  bird  in  tho  sky.   A  still- 
ness possessed  the  place,  peculiar  in  that  it  seemed  to  assert  a  pre- 
sence, and  palpably  lurk  in  the  shade,  lie  on  the  doorsteps,  issue 
from  the  windows,  and  pervade  the  air  ;  giving  notice,  so  that  not 
a  man,  new  or  veteran,  but  was  conscious  that,  in  some  way  he 
fwaa  menaced  with  danger.     There  is  nothing  so  appalling  as  the 
/unaccountable  absence  of  life  in  places  habitually  populous  :  nothing 
)ao  desolate  as  a  deserted  city.     ~  '  "  .* 

"  For  Dios  !  "  said  Olmedo,  toying  with  the  beads  at  his  side,  "  I 
had  rather  the  former  reception  than  the  present,     yififtyter  the 
^Uen^Lultitude  than  the  silence  wij^jgmt  the  multitai^l' '*    — ■"""*~* 
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Oortez  made  him  no  answer,  but  rode  on  abstractedly,  until 
stopped  by  his  advance-guatd. 

"  At  rest !  "  he  said,  angrily.  ''  Had  ye  the  signal  ?  1  heard  it 
not." 

"  Nor  did  we,  Sefior,"  replied  the  offices  in  charge.  "  But, 
craving  thy  pardon,  approach,  and  see  what  the  infidels  have  done 
here. " 

Oortez  drew  near,  and  found  himself  on  the  brink  of  the  first 
canal.  He  swore  a  great  oath  ;  the  bridge  was  dismantled.  On  the 
hither  side,  however,  lay  the  timbers,  frame  and  iloor.  The  turnanea 
detailed  from  the  guns  replaced  them. 

**  Bartholom^,  good  father,"  said  Oortez,  confidentially,  when  the 
march  was  resumed,  "thou  hast  a  commendable  habit  of  holding 
what  thou  hearest,  and  therefore  I  shame  not  to  confess  that  1,  too, 
prefer  the  first  reception.  The  absence  of  the  heathen  and  the  con- 
dition of  yon  bridge  are  parts  of  one  plan,  and  signs  certain  of  battle 
now  ready  to  be  delivered. " 

"  If  it  be  God's  will,  amen  1 "  replied  the  priest,  calmly.  "  We 
are  stronger  than  when  we  went  out. " 

"So  is  the  enemy,  for  he  hath  organized  his  people.    The  hordes 

that  stared 'at  us  so  stupidly  when  we  first  came — be  the  curse  of 

the  saints  upon  them  ! — are  now  fighting  men." 

Olmedo  searched  his  face,  and  said,  coldly,  '*  ip^  (^^ujbtjn  jtodread 
the_  result."  .-fT-i.7-iu.t_,xjij|.,^ 

"  '^i^ay,  by  my  conscience  1  I  neither  doubt  nor  dread.  Yet  I 
hold  it  not  unseemly  to  confess  that  I  had  rather  meet  the  brunt  on 
the  firm  land,  with  room  for  what  the  occasion  offers.  I  like  not 
yon  canal,  with  its  broken  bridge,  too  wide  for  horse,  too  deep  for 
weighted  man  ;  it  putteth  us  to  disadvantage,  and  hath  a  hateful 
reminder  of  the  brigantines,  which,  as  thou  mayest  remember,  we 
left  at  anchor,  mistresses  of  the  lake  ;  in  our  absence  they  have  been 
lost,— a  most  measureless  folly,  father  !  But  let  it  pass,  let  it  pass  ! 
The  Mother — blessed  be  her  name  ! — hath  not  forsaken  us  Monte- 
zuma is  ours,  and — " 

"  He  is  victory,"  said  Olmedo,  zealously. 

•'  He  is  the  New  World  !  "  answered  Oortez. 

And  so  it  chanced  that  the  poor  king  was  centre  of  thought  for 
both  the  'tzin  and  his  enemy, — the  dread  of  one  and  the  hope  of 
the  other. 


CHAPTER  III. 


LA  VIKUBLA. 
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A  LONG  interval  behind  the  rear-guard — indeed,  the  very  last  of  the') 
army,  and  quite  two  hours  behind — came  four  Indian  slaves,  bring-/ 
ing  a  man  stretched  npon  a  litter.  ^ 
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And  the  litter  wm  open,  and  the  sun  beat  cruelly  on  the  man's 
face  ;  but  plaint  he  made  not,  nor  motion,  except  that  his  head 
rolled  nowr  right,  now  left,  rwponiive  to  the  oadenoed  steps  of  his 
bearers.  '^ 

Was  he  sick  or  wounded  ? 
(3,  Nathless,  into  the  city  they  carried  him. 

And  in  front  of  the  new  palace  of  the  king,  they  stopped,  less 
wearied  than  overcome  by  curiosity.     And  so  they  stared  at  the 
great  house,  imagining  vaguely  the  splendor  within,  a  groan  startled 
fthem      They  looked  at  their  charge;  he  was  dead  !     Then  thev 
looked  at  each  other,  and  fled. 
And  in  lem  than  twice  seven  days  they  too  died,  and  died 
<horribly;   and  m  dying  recognized  their  disease  as  that  of  the 
stranger  they  had  abandoned  before  the  palace,— the  small-pox,  or 
m  the  language  which  hath  n  matchless  trick  of  melting  everything 
even  the  most  ghastly,  into  music,  la  virrtela  of  the  Spaniard 
•    Ihe  sick  man  on  the  litter  was  a  negro,— first  of  his  race  on  the 
inew  continent !  v 

/-  And  most  singular,  in  dying,  he  gav^  his  masters  another  servant 
I  stronger  than  himself,  and  deadlier  to  the  infidels  than  swords  of 
\  steel,-  a  servant  that  found  way  everywhere  in  the  orftwded  city 
\  and  rested  not.  And  everywhere  its  breath,  like  its  touch,  was 
imoTHi ;  insomuch  that  a  score  and  ten  died  of  it  where  one  fell  in 
[  battle. 

V.  Of  the  myriads  who  thus  perished,  one  waa  a  k/no. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


MONTEZm^  A  PEOPHBT.-    HIS  PSOPHEOY. 

Scarce  15 .      v    eks  before    Cortez  sallied  from  the  palace  with 
seventy  fnk.  -«,  -  g^^ed,  yet  curiously  bedight  with  gold  and  silver; 
now  he  i-n  -  -  4    ill-hand  /,  at  his  back  thirteen  hundred  infantry 
a  hundred  hort     additional  guns  and  Tlascalans.     Surely,  he  could 
hold  what  he  had  gained. 

The  garrison  stood  in  the  court-yard  to  receive  him.  Trumpet 
replied  to  trumpet,  and  the  reverberation  of  drums  shook  the 
ancient  house.  When  all  were  assigned  to  quarters,  the  ranks  were 
broken,  and  the  veterans- those  who  had  remained,  and  those  who 
had  followed  their  chief-rushed  clamorously  into  each  other's  arms. 
Comradeship  with  its  strange  love,  born  of  toil  and  danger,  and 
jigy^?  H?  J.?<^,fei°<l^dbatt]ie,  asserted  itself.  The  men  of  Narvae? 
iooKea  on  mdiiiorentiy,  or  ciomb  the  palace,  and  from  the  roof 
surveyed  the  vicinage,  especially  the  great  temple,  apparently  as> 
foraaken  as  the  city.  ^  tr-        j 
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A.nd  in  the  court-yard  Cortez  met  Alvarado,  aaluting  \im  coldly. 
The  latter  exoiified  his  conduct  as  best  he  could  ;  but  the  palliations 
were  unsatisfactory.  The  general  turned  from  him  with  bitter  de- 
nunciations ;  and  as  he  did  so,  a  procession  approached  :  four  nobles, 
carrying  silver  wands  ;  then  a  train  in  doubled  tiles  ;  then  Monte- 
zuma, in  the  royal  regalia,  splendid  from  head  to  foot.  The  shade 
of  the  canopy  borne  above  him  wrapped  his  person  in  p  arpled  soft- 
ness, but  did  not  hide  that  other  shadow  discernible  it  the  slow, 
uncertain  stcjp,  the  bmxt  form,  the  wistful  eyes, — the  sha'ow  of  the 
coming  fate.  Such  of  his  family  as  shared  his  captivity  b  ought  up 
the  cortege. 

At  the  sight,  Cortes  waited ;  his  blood  was  hot,  and  'tis  head 
fiUed  with  the  fumes  of  victory  ;  from  a  great  height,  as  it  ^ere,  he 
looked  upon  the  retinue,  and  its  sorrowful  master  ;  and  His  eyes 
wandered  fitfully  from  the  Christians,  worn  by  watching  and  lunger, 
to  the  sumptuousness  of  the  infidels  ;  so  that  when  the  in  >narch 
drew  nigh  him,  the  temper  of  his  heart  was  as  the  temper  of  his 
corselet. 

*•  I  salute  you,  0  Malinche,  and  welcome  your  return,"  «aid 
Montezuma,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  Marina. 

The  Spaniard  heard  him  without  a  sign  of  recognition. 

"  The  good  Lady  of  your  trust  has  had  you  in  care  ;  she  has  ,  iven 
you  the  victory.     I  congratulate  you,  Malinche." 

Still  the  S(ianiard  was  obstinate. 

The  king  hesitated,  dropped  his  eyes  under  the  cold  stare,  md 
was  frozen  into  silence.  Then  Cortez  turned  upon  his  heel,  i  id, 
without  a  word,  soui^ht  his  chamber. 

The  insult  was  plain,  and  the  witnesses,  Christian  and  infiael, 
were  shocked  ;  and  while  they  stood  surprised,  Tula  rushed  up, 
and  threw  her  arms  around  the  victim's  neck,  and  laid  her  head 
upon  his  breast.  The  retinue  closed  around  them,  as  if  to  hide  the 
shame  ;  and  thus  the  unhappy  mouMch  went  back  to  his  quarter  i, 
— back  to  his  captivity,  to  his  remorse,  and  the  keener  pangs  <  f 
pride  savagely  lacerated. 

For  a  time  he  was  like  one  dazed  ;  but,  half  waking,  he  wrung 
his  hands,  and  said,  feebly  ' '  It  cannot  be,  it  cannot  l^  1  Maxtla, 
take  the  councillors  and  go  to  Malinche,  and  say  that  I  wish  to  see 
him.  Tell  him  the  business  is  urgent,  and  will  not  wait.  Bring  me 
his  answer,  omitting  nothing." 

The  young  chief  and  the  four  nobles  departed,  and  the  king 
relapsed  into  his  dazement,  muttering,  "  It  cannot  be,  it  cannot 
be!" 

The    commissioners  delivered   the  message.     Olid,   Leon,   and 
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^fo,"  he  replied  ;  ''the  dog  of  a  king  would  have  betrayed  us 
to  Narvaez ;  before  his  eyes  we  are  allowed  to  hunger.  Why  are 
the  markets  closed  !    I  have  nothing  to  do  with  him." 
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„,  —  commissioners  he  said,  "  Tell  y^ 

markets,  or  we  will  for  him.     Begone  ! " 

And  they  went  back  and  reported,  omitting  nothing,  not  even 
the  insulting  epithet.  The  king  heard  them  silently  ;  as  they  pro- 
Sesolved      ^^^^'^^  strength  ;  when  they  ceased,  he  was  calm  and 

'*  Return  to  Malinche,"  he  said,  "  and  tell  him  what  I  wished  to 
say  :  that  my  people  are  ready  to  attack  him,  and  that  the  onlv 
means  I  know  to  divert  them  from  their  purpose  is  to  release  the 
lord  Cuitlahua,  my  brother,  and  send  him  to  them  to  enforce  my 
orders  There  is  now  no  other  of  authority  upon  whom  I  can  de- 
pend to  keep  the  peace,  and  open  the  markets  ;  he  is  the  last  hope. 

-.JH^  u"?^'"^"??"  t^P*?«d  J  ^^^  ^hen  they  were  gone  the  monarch 
said.      Leave  the  chamber  now,  all  but  Tula." 

At  the  last  outgoing  footstep  she  went  near,  and  knelt  before 
him  ;  knowing  with  the  divmation  which  is  only  of  woman,  that  she 
was  now  to  have  reply  to  the  'tzin's  message,  delivered  by  her  in 
*  the  early  mornmg  Her  tearful  look  he  answered  with  a  smile 
saying  tenderly  -  I  do  not  know  whether  I  gave  you  welcome  If 
I  did  not,  I  will  amend  the  fault.     Come  near." 

She  arose,  and,  putting  an  arm  over  his  shoulder,  knelt  closer  by 
his  side  ;  he  kissed  her  forehead,  and  pressed  her  close  to  his  breast. 
JJ^othing  could  exceed  the  gentleness  of  the  caress,  unless  it  was  the 
accompanying  look.  She  replied  with  tears,  and  ^uch  breaking  sobs 
as  are  only  permitted  to  passion  and  childhood. 

h«o,„-r'  '^  "TZ  ?^f«'«';,^e  continued, "you  are  my  best  beloved, 
because  your  faith  m  me  fell  not  away  with  that  of  ail  tho  world 
besides  ;  especially,  0  good  heart  !  especially  because  you  have  to- 
day  shown  me  an  escape  from  my  intolerable  misery  and  mis- 
fortune8,-for  which  may  the  gods  who  have  abandoned  me  bless 

He  stroked  the  dark  locks  under  his  hand  lovinaly. 

lears  ;     Let  there  be  none  for  me.     I  am  hapiDV     I  have  been 
unresolved   drifting  with  uncertain  currents,  doubtful,  yet  hopeful 

mT^sZ*r°^'  ^""^ir^^T^  everything,  'waiting,  sometimes  on 
men  sometimes  on  the  god8,-and  that  so  long,-Sh,  so  long  !  But 
now  the  weakness  w  past.  Rejoice  with  me,  O  Tula  !  In  this  hour 
Lr«*/^fl,''^°'''''''t^  dominion  over  myself  ;  with  every  faculty  m. 
tored.  the  very  king  whom  erst  you  knew,  I  will  make  answer  to  the 
tzm.  Listen  well,  I  give  you  my  last  decree,  after  whicWI  shall 
regard  myself  as  lost  to  the  world.  If  I  live  I  shaUl^^i  r«b 
wh'^!!}:  ,.®"'"««;^«^e  m  the  temples  I  shall  find  a  cell  likelhajt  from 
which^they  took  me  to  be  king.  The  sweetness  of  the  .^de  I 
*.i;^w^«cr  yuw  ineFe  i  wiii  wait  for  death  ;  and  my  waitfBF  shall 
sleen  T^lt^  h^«  coming  shall  be  as  the  coming  of  fLtful 
Sleep.  Hear  th«u,  and  these  words  give  the  'tzin  :  Not  as  king  to 
subject,  nor  as  priest  to  penitent,  but  as  father  to  son,  I  send  him 
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my  blessing.  Of  pardon  I  say  nothing.  All  he  has  done  for  Ana- 
huac.  and  all  he  hopes  to  do  for  her,  I  approve.  Say  to  him,  also, 
that  in  the  laat  hour  Malinche  will  come  for  me  to  go  with  him  to 
the  people,  and  that  1  will  go.  Then,  I  say,  let  the  'tzin  remember 
what  the  gods  haye  laid  upon  him,  and  with  his  own  hand  do  the 
duty,  that  it  may  be  certainly  done.  A  man's  last  prayer  belongs  to 
the  gods,  his  last  look  to  those  who  love  him.  In  dying  there  is  no 
horror  like  lingering  long  amidst  enemies." 

His  voice  trembled,  and  he  paused.  She  raised  her  eyes  to  his 
face,  which  was  placid,  but  rapt,  as  if  his  spirit  had  been  caught  by  a 
sudden  vision. 

**  To  the  world,"  he  said,  in  a  little  while,  ''I  have  bid  farewell. 
I  see  its  vanities  go  from  me  one  by  one  ;  last  in  the  train,  and  most 
glittering,  most  loved,  Power,  —and  in  its  hands  is  my  heart.  A 
shadow  creeps  upon  me,  darkening  all  without,  but  brightening  all 
within  ;  and  in  the  brightness,  lo,  my  People  and  their  Future  !  " 

He  stopped  again,  then  resumed  : —  '  ^ 

"The  long,  long  cycles — two;, — tour,— eight, — pass  away,  and  II 
see  the  tribes  newly  risen,  like  the  trodden  grass,  and  in  their  midst) 
a  Priesthood  and  a  Cross.  An  age  of  battles  more,  and,  lo  !  thei 
Cross  but  not  the  priests  ;  in  their  stead  Freedom  and  God."  •* 

And  with  the  last  word,  as  if  to  indicate  the  Christian  God,  the 
report  of  a  gun  without  broke  the  spell  of  the  seer  ;  the  two  started, 
and  looked  at  each  other,  listening  for  what  might  follow  ;  but  there 
was  nothing  more,  and  he  went  on  quietly  talking  to  her.  v 

*'I  know  the  children  of  the  Aztec,  crushed  now,  will  live,  and  ] 
more, — after  ages  of  wrong  suffered  by  them,  they  will  rise  up,  and  / 
take  their  place — a  place  of  splendour — amongst  the  deathless  na-  \ 
tions  of  the  earth.    What  I  saw  was  revelation.    Cherish  the  words, 
O  Tula  ;  repeat  them  often  ;  make  them  an  utterance  of  the  people, 
a  sacred  tradition  ;  let  them  go  down  with  the  generations,  one  of 
which  will,   at  last,  rightly  interpret  the    meaning  of   the  words 
Freedom  and  God,  now  dark  to  my  understanding  ;  and  then,  not 
till  then,  will  be  the  new  birth  and  new  career.     And  so  shall  my 
name  become  of  the  land  a  part,  suggested  by  all  things, — by  the  \ 
sun  mildly  tempering  its  winds  ;  by  the  rivers  singing  in  its  valleys  ;  I 
by  the  stars  seen  from  its  mountain-tops  ;  by  its  cities,  and  their  I 
palaces  and  halls  ;  and  so  shall  its  red  races  of  whatever  blood  learn  | 
to  call  me  father,  and  in  their  glory,  as  well  as  misery,  pray  for  and! 
bless  me." 

In  the  progress  of  this  speech  his  voice  grew  stronger,  and  insen- 
sibly his  manner  ennobled  ;  at  the  conclusion,  his  appearance  was 
majestic.  Tula  regarded  him  with  awe,  and  accepted  his  utterances, 

not;    ftfl  lAnQ     ar^rinr    nik  nifiia  1    4>£-k    ilHf^      A  Ct^^f^   ^STfl?*?*!  2^7*     isA".    i'.\\£>.     fi.7\T\Tflfi.f*\i    d^  \ 

^tn,  nor  as  the  rnapsoglY^ofpride  soothmg  itseir  ;  she  accepted  ( 
them  as"  jjlf WpfHfffiy ™  an^  a!s  aTwIy'^  trust,— a  promise  to  be  passed  f 
down  through  time,  to  a  generation  of  her  race,  the  first  to  under- ( 
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stand  truly  the  simple  words, — 
I  silent  a  long  time 


2£^dGoi).    And  they  were 

At  length  there  was  a  ..arning  at  the  door;  the  little  bells  filled 
the  room  with  music  strangely  inharmonious.     The  king  looked 

;;  Cuitlahua  !  my  brother  I  "  said  Montezuma,  surprised. 

1      IZ^u    ^?^  ^*"»'      answered  the  cacique,  as  he  knelt  and 
placed  both  palms  upon  the  floor.  4     ,  «  ""  itneiu  ana 

il  Ij^\  ^^^^^  °*®  *  message.     Arise  and  speak. " 
^^     A    «»^^Cuitlahua  rising.    "  I  have  come  to  receive  your  signet 
and  orders.  I  am  free.  The  guard  is  at  the  door  to  pass  me  thS 
the  gate.     Mahnche  would  have  me  go  and  send  the  people  home 
and  open  the  markets  ;  he  said  such  were  your  orders      But  Hm 

-peace'o:  ll^V''  ""^*  ''^'''^'   ^"*  ''''  ^  ^^^^'  what  will  yo" 

th:Valt::atd^&*  t^otou"  '^"^-  '"^"^^  ^"^  '^  ^^*^  ^'"^  ^'- 
He  arose  while  speaking,  and  gave  the  cacique  a  rinff  •  then  for  a 
moment  he  regarded  the  two  with  suflFused  eyes,  fnd  said  «  J 
divide  my  love  between  you  and  my  people.  For  their  sake  I  «av 
brothtr  r'°^'^'  l-t.Malinche^cL?e  his  mind  '  You,' oT; 
Fareweil  °    ^''"'  ""^  "^"^^^  ^^^  "^^  ^^'""^^  *"<^  *^»*  «f  *h;gods^ 

/lijr^^  embraced  them  both.    To  Tula  he  clung  long  and  nassionatelv 
rMore  than  his  ambassadress  to  the  'tzin,  she^orf  h"  s  ^p^oX^^^^^ 

\  tears      With  their  faces  to  him,  they  moved  to  the  door  •  as  thev 
fZf  r*'  ««<'\gave  a  last  look,  an^d  caught  his  Im^e   hen  J^Jg 
j^mage  of  a  man  breaking  because  he  happened  to  be  in  God's  way 


CHAPTER  V. 

HOW  TO  YIELD  A  GROWN. 

As  the  guard  passed  the  old  lord  and  the  princess  out  of  the  gate 
opposite  the  c^callis,  the  latter  looked  up  to  the  a«,<«a5  of  the 
S.Si?'.W  ^^'^t^^'t-iYtendit.g  near  the  verge  ;  tlTng  off  he 
white  scarf  that  covered  her  head,  and  fell  from  her  ghonld4i  aff- 

Clii'L"  •"'*'  "^r""*  ^er  neck,  she  gave  him  the  signal,  "fie  waved 
hiB  hand  in  reply,  and  disappeared. 

..Jf'lfflt'*^  ?*"'*!***"*'  j«"t  released  from  imprisonment  and  igno- 
rant of  the  situation,  scarcely  knowing  whither  to  turn  yet  impSt 
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to  set  his  revenge  in  motion,  accepted  the  suggestion  of  Tula,  and 
accompanied  her  to  the  temple.  The  ascent  was  laborious,  espe- 
cially to  him ;  at  the  top,  however,  they  were  received  by  lo'  and 
Hualpa,  and  with  every  show  of  respect  conducted  to  the  'tzin.  He 
saluted  them  gravely,  yet  affectionately.  Ouitlahua  told  him  the 
circumstances  of  his  release  from  imprisonment. 

'*  So,"  said  the  'tzin,  "  Malinche  expects  you  to  open  the  market, 
and  forbid  the  war  ;  but  the  king,  what  of  him  ?  ** 

"  To  Tula  he  gave  his  will ;  hear  her." 

And  she  repeated  the  message  of  her  father.  At  the  end,  the 
calm  of  the  'tzin's  temper  was  much  disturbed.  At  his  instance  she 
again  and  again  recited  the  prophecy.  The  words  "  Freedom  and 
God  "  were  as  dark  to  him  as  to  the  king,  and  he  wondered  at  them. 
But  that  was  not  all.  Clearly,  Montezuma  approved  the  war  ;  that 
he  intended  its  continuance  was  equally  certain  ;  unhappily,  there 
was  no  designation  of  a  commander.  And  in  thought  of  the  omis- 
sion, the  young  chief  hesitated  ;  never  did  ambition  appeal  to  him 
more  strongly  ;  but  he  brushed  the  allurement  away,  and  said  to 
Cuitlahua, — 

*'  The  king  has  been  pleased  to  be  silent  as  to  which  of  us  should 
govern  in  his  absence  ;  but  we  are  both  of  one  mind  :  the  right  is 
yours  naturally,  and  your  coming  at  this  time,  good  uncle,  looks  as 
if  the  gods  sent  you.  Take  the  government,  therefore,  and  give 
me  your  orders.  Malinche  is  stronger  than  ever."  He  turned 
thoughtfully  to  the  palace  below,  over  which  the  flag  of  Spain  and 
that  of  Cortez  were  now  displayed.  "  He  will  require  of  us  days 
of  toil  and  fighting,  and  many  assaults.  In  conquering  him '  there 
will  be  great  glory,  which  I  pray  you  will  let  me  divide  with  you." 

The  lord  Gnitlahua  hear^  the  patriotic  speech  with  glistening 
eyes.  Undoubtedly  he  appreciated  the  self-chinial  that  made  it 
beautiful;  for  he  said,  with  emotion,  "I  accept  the  government, 
and,  as  its  cares  demand,  will  take  my  brother's  place  in  the  palace ; 
do  you  take  what  else  would  be  my  place  under  him  in  the  field. 
And  may  the  gods  help  us  each  to  do  his  duty ! " 

He  Held  out  his  hand,  which  the  'tzin  kissed  in  token  of  fealty, 
and  so  yielded  the  crown  ,  and  as  if  the  great  act  were  already  out 
of  mind,  he  said, — 

"Come,  now,  good  uncle, — and  you,  also,  Tula, — come  both  of 
you,  and  I  will  show  what  use  I  made  of  the  kingly  power." 

He  led  them  closer  to  the  verge  of  the  azoteas,  so  close  that  they 
saw  below  them  the  whole  western  side  of  the  city,  and  beyond  that 
the  lake  and  its  shore,  clear  to  the  sierra  bounding  the  valley  in 
that  direction. 


tt  rrtt >> :j  !._    :_  1.1. i. :_  ,.£_:. 
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shjftdow  of  the  hills,  1  gathered  the  people  of  the  valley,  and  the 
flower  of  all  the  tribes  that  pay  us  tribute.  They  make  an  army 
the  like  of  which  was  never  seen.     The  chiefs  are  chosen  :  you  may 
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depend  upon  them,  uncle.     The  whole  great  host  wUl 
u  S*^'  '**^®'*'  ^""^  "«'"  "^i^  *he  lord  Cuitlahua. 
I^o,  you  are  now  Anahuac  ;"  and,  as  deeminsr  the  point  settled 
the  'tzin  turned  to  Tula.     "  O  good  'heart,"  he^said,^'  you  have 
been  a  witness  to  all  the  preparation.     At  your  signal    gi/en  there 
by  the  palace  gate.  I  kindled  the  piles  which  yet  burA,Tyou  ^e 
at  the  four  corners  of  the  templef   Through  them  lipoketoThe 

iJn^+i!'''''^**^'  ^""^  ^'T  *^'®  "^^^'^  and  from  each  pretentious  sum- 
^  of  the  sierra,  saw  columns  of  smoke  rising  and  meltingTito  the 

*♦  In  that  wr.y  the  chiefs  tell  me,  '  We  are  ready,'  or  *  We  are  oom 
mg.'    And  we  cannot  doubt  them' ;  for  see,  a  dark  iTne  on  the  wh^^ 
face  of  the  causeway  to  Cojohuacan,  its  head  nearly  touchfnrthe 
gates  at  Xoloc  ;  and  another  from  Tkcopan  ;  and  frL  the  no^th  a 

^U  s^'d^""^"  *'^  ^^'^'  ^^  *^^  '^^-  ^'  Chap'^lt'i^c^tjet 
I      •*!  see  them,"  said  Cuitlahua. 
)     i^  "^"^  ^'"  '**''^  '''"^*-     "  W^a*  »re  they  ? " 

rZo J  i  •    J?"^  *'""!  *^^  '*''^'*  acknowledged  a  passing  sentiment  •  he 

raised  his  head  and  swept  the  air  with  a  haughty  gesture.  ' 

What  are  they  ?  Wait  a  little,  and  you  shall  see  the  lines  on  the 

causeways  grow  into  ordered  companies,  and  the  shadows  under 

^^z.^^:^^^  ^^  rtr  ^^^^tS^ 
z;tr^:\^:^^-^-'^'^-^'^^^^  aifttt^'a^d^t 

het'J?Kl^T-l^1^^''''S'^*^'^^'--*^^"^«°««' however,  in  which 
hearts  beat  like  dmlns.  From  point  to  point  they  turned  theirZer 
eye8,-from  the  causeways  to  the  lake,  from  the  lake  to  the  palace 
Slowly  the  converging  lines  crawled  toward  the  city  ;Towly  the 
dark  mass  under  the  royal  hill,  sweeping  out  on  the  lie  broke  in 
to  divisions  ;  slowly  the  banners  came  into  viewf  ofeiery  col"; 
and  form    and  then  the  shields  and  uniforms,  until,  at  laTt  each 

WheV  hr^T*"  "^'^  '""'^t^  '^^t  ^"  «"^1^««  Enrolling  rirbon 
*..V!^S^     -P^"™",  approaching  by  the  causeway  from  Tlaconan 

tht  fh^il      i    J       »*""  ™*''''^'  '^^''^  y^'^  «""»«  distance  out.    Then 

ampa    the  lord  0 mtlahua,  with  some  nobles  of  the  'tzin's  train 
be  ook  himself  to  the  new  palace,  there  to  choose  a  hou  ehold     the 
TiIh  .WvfP??"'  ^/i  observation,  regained  on  the  azote<^       '  '^ 
^^And  aH  the  time  the  threatened  palace  was  a  picture  of  nea.«  • 
v«    ««gs  an,      i^iy  ciowu  ;  only  the  sentinels  were  in  motion"  and 

»?aU  o^r'Xt  J'*\T^  1^^''  or  lingered  lazily  at  places  whe?e  a 
vrm  or  a  battlement  flung  them  a  friendly  shade. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


IN   THE  LEAGUER. 


By  and  by  a  Spaniard  came  out  through  the  main  gate  by  way  of  the 
palace  ;  after  brief  leave-taking  with  the  guard  there,  he  walked 
rapidly  down  the  street.  The  'tzin,  observing  that  the  man  was 
equipped  for  a  journey,  surmised  him  to  be  a  courier,  and  smiled 
at  the  confidence  of  the  master  who  sent  him  forth  alone  at  such  a 
time. 

The  courier  went  his  way,  and  the  great  movement  proceeded. 

After  a  while  Hualpa  and  lo'  came  down  from  the  turret  where, 
under  the  urn  of  fire,  they  too  had  been  watching,  and  the  former 
said, — 

"  Your  orders,  0  'tzin,  are  executed.  The  armies  all  stand  halted 
at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  at  the  outlet  of  each  canal  I  saw  a  divi- 
sion of  canoes  lying  in  wait." 

The  'tzin  looked  up  at  the  sun,  then  past  meridian,  and  replied, 
"It  is  well.  When  the  chiefs  see  but  one  smoke  from  this  temple 
they  will  enter  the  city.  Go,  therefore,  and  put  out  all  the  fires 
except  that  of  Huitzil'." 

And  soon  but  one  smoke  was  to  be  seen. 

A  little  afterwards  there  was  a  loud  cry  from  the  street,  and, 
looking  down,  the  'tzin  saw  the  Spanish  courier,  without  morion  or 
lance,  staggering  as  he  ran,  and  shouting.  Instantly  the  great  gate 
was  flung  open,  and  the  man  taken  in  ;  and  instantly  a  trumpet 
rang  out,  and  then  another  and  another.  Guatamozin  sprang  up. 
The  alarm-note  thrilled  him  no  less  than  the  Christians. 

The  palace,  before  so  slumberous,  became  alive.  The  Tlascalans 
poured  from  the  sheds,  that  at  places  lined  the  interior  of  the  para- 
pet, and  from  the  main  building  forth  rushed  the  Spaniards, — bow- 
men, slingers,  and  arquebusiers  ;  and  the  gunners  took  post  by  their 
guns,  while  the  cavalry  clothed  their  horses,  and  stood  by  the  bridles. 
There  was  no  tumult,  no  confusion  ;  and  when  the  'tzin  saw  them 
in  their  places— placid,  confident,  ready — his  heart  beat  hard  ;  he 
would  win, — on  that  he  was  resolved, — but  ah,  at  what  mighty 
cost ! 

Soon,  half  drowned  by  the  voices  of  the  captains  mustering  the 
enemy  below,  he  heard  another  sound  rising  from  every  quarter  of 
the  city,  but  deeper  and  more  sustained,  whsrs  the  "rsat  ttnhimpp 
marched..  He  listened  intently.  Though  far  and  faint,  he  recog- 
nized the  mmirrcmtet — literally  the  commingled  war-cries  of  almost 
all  the  known  fighting  trib^  of  the  New  World.  The  chiefs  were 
faithful ;  they  were  coming,— by  the  canals,  and  up  and  down  the 
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great  streets,  they  were  coming  ;  and  he  listened,  measuring  their 
speed  by  the  growing  distinctness  of  the  clamor.  As  they  came 
nearer,  he  became  confident,  then  eager.  Suddenly,  everything,— 
objects  far  and  near,  the  old  palace,  and  the  hated  flags,  the  lake, 
and  the  purple  distance,  and  the  unflecked  sky,— all  melted  into 
mist,  for  he  looked  at  them  through  tears.  SolhaLast  of  the 
TzinSWelcomed  his  tawnv  Iftrnnn*  A  ^Wh  i4W\  V  ,»ie 


iTelie'^naulgea  the~fieroic  weakness,  lo'  and  Hujilpa  rejoined 
him.  About  the  same  time  Cortez  and  some  of  his  cavaliers  ap- 
peared on  the  azoteas  of  the  central  and  higher  part  of  the  palace. 
They  were  in  armor,  but  with  raised  visors,  and  seemed  to  be  con- 
jecturing one  with  another,  and  listening  to  the  portentous  sounds 
that  now  tilled  the  welkin.  And  as  the  'tzin,  in  keen  enjoyment, 
watched  the  wonder  that  plainly  possessed  the  enemy,  there  was  a 
flutter  of  gay  garments  upon  the  palace,  and  two  women  joined  the 
party. 

"  Nenetzin  ! "  said  lo',  in  a  low  voice. 

"Nenetzin  I"  echoed  Hualpa. 

And  sharper  grew  his  gaze,  while  down  stooped  the  sun  to  illum- 
ine the  face  of  the  faithless,  as,  smiling  the  old  smile,  she  rested 
lovingly  upon  Alvarado's  arm.  He  turned  away  and  covered  his 
head.  But  soon  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and  he  heard 
a  voice,— the  voice  of  the  'tzin,— 

"  Lord  Hualpa,  as  once  before  you  were  charged,  I  charge  you 
now.  With  your  own  hand  make  the  signal.  lo'  will  bring  you 
the  word.  Go  now."  Then  the  voice  sunk  to  a  whisper.  "  Pa- 
tience, comrade.  The  days  for  many  to  come  will  be  days  of  op- 
portunity. Already  the  wrong -doer  is  in  the  toils;  yet  a  little 
longer.     Patience  !  " 

The  noise  of  the  infidels  had  now  come  to  be  a  vast  uproar,  as- 
tonishing to  the  bravest  of  the  listeners.  Even  Cortez  shared  the 
common  feeling.  That  war  was  intended  he  knew  ;  but  he  had  not 
sufficiently  credited  the  Aztec  genius.  The  whole  valley  appeared 
to  be  in  arms.  His  face  became  a  shade  more  ashy  as  he  thought, 
either  this  was  of  the  king,  or  the  people  were  capable  of  grand  ac- 
tion without  the  king  ;  and  he  griped  his  sword  hand  hard  in  em- 
phaais  of  the  oath  he  swore,  to  set  the  monarch  and  his  people  face 
to  face;  that  would  he,  by  his  conscience, —by  the  blood  of  the 
saints  ! 

And  as  he  swore,  here  and  there  upon  the  adjacent  houses  armed 
men  showed  themselves  ;  and  directly  the  heads  of  columns  came 
up,  and,  turning  right  and  left  at  the  corners,  began  to  occupy  all 
the  streets  around  the  royal  enclosure. 

If  one  would  fancy  what  the  cavaliers  then  saw,  let  him  first  re- 
^ii  the  plaoe.  It  was  iu  the  heart  of  the  city.  Eastward  .  arose 
wie  teocallisy — a  terraced  hill  in  fact,  and  every  terrace  a  vantage- 
point.  On  all  other  sides  of  the  palace  were  edifices  each  higher 
than  its  highestpart  ;  and  each  frontedf  with  a  wall  resembling  a 
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parapet  except  that  its  outer  face  was  in  general  richly  ornamented 
with  fretwork  and  mouldings  and  arches  and  grotesque  corbals  and 

h^^^HTn  •  .y^'^m^/^'  ^''^"P^"^  ^y  i"*^^«»«  ;  «^«'  *h«  sculp- 
tured walls  they  looked  down  into  the  fortress,  if  I  may  so  call  it. 
of  the  strangers.  '  * 

As  the  columns  marched  and  countermarched  in  the  streets  thus 
beautifully  bounded  they  were  a  spectacle  of  extraordinary  anima- 
tion. Over  them  played  the  semi-transparent  shimmer  or  thrill  of 
air,  so  to  speak,  peculiar  to  armies  in  rapid  movement, -curious 

.A-  o^^li^'^ging  colors  and  multitudinous  motion.  The  Christians 
studied  them  with  an  interest  inappreciable  to  such  as  have  never 

o  °  b"         se'isations  of  a  soldier  watching  the  foe  taking  post  for 

■PI  "",1^^^'!*^  ^. ''"  '"^1  *^^  ^^^^^  ^^^W  v<triety  known 

sfit 


can  aervice.-the  long~~53^    thel^^^^^Kn ;   sfinglj  of    „„.  »,.^.«„., 
fashion,  ntted  for  casting  stones  a  pound  or  more  in  weight :  the) 
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maquahmtl,  limited  to  the  officers  ;  and  here  and  there  long  lancet 
with  heads  of  bronze  or  sharpened  flint.      The  arms,  it  must  be^ 
confessed,  added  little  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  mass  —a; 
deficiency  amply  compensated  by  the  equipments.     The  quivers  of( 

Jk  f  i?'Ii''!?'  *"/^  *u^  P^"*'^*'^  "^  ^^^  slingers,  and  the  broad  straps) 
that  held  them  to  the  person  were  brilliantly  decorated.     Equally  ' 
!u"  «n^.'^^'?  J^®  costumes  of  the  several  branches  of  the  service  • ' 
the  fillet  holding  back  the  long,  straight  hair,  and  full  of  feathers,, 
mostly  of  the  eagle  and  turkey,  though  not  unfrequently  of  the, 
ostrich,— costly  prizes  come,  in  the  way  of  trade,  from  the  farl 
llanos  of  the  south  ;  the  eseaupil,  of  brightest  crimson  ;  the  shield, 
faced  with  brazen  plates,  and  edged  with  flying  tufts  of  buff"aloi 
hair,  and  sometimes  with  longer  and  brighter  locks,  the  gift  of  &/ 
mistress  or  a  trophy  of  war.     These  articles,  though  half  barbaric, 
lost  nothing  by  contrast  with  the  naked,  dark-brown  necks  an( 
limbs  of   the   warriors,— lithe  and  stately  men,  from  whom  the 
otticers  were  distinguished  by  helmets  of  hideous  device  and  man( 
ties  indescribably  splendid.     Over  all  shone  the  ensigns,  indicia  oi 
the  tribes  :  here  a  shining  sphere  ;  there  a  star,  or  a  crescent,  or\ 
a  radial  sun ;  but  most  usually  a  floating  cloth  covered  with  blaz-i 
onry.  j 

With  each  company  marched  a  number  of  priests,  bare-heade(R 
and  frocked,  and  a  cor|>s  of  musicians,  of  whom  some  blew  un-j^ 
earthly  discords  from  conohs,  while  others  clashed  cymbals,  and^ 
beat  atabals  fashioned  like  the  copper  tam-tams  of  the  Hindoos.       } 

liven  the  marching  of  the  companies  was  peculiar.  Instead  of\ 
th^e  slow,  Jaborious  step  of  the  European,  they  came  on  at  a  pace\ 
wiiicu,  oecweeu  ^umise  and  sunset,  habitually  carried  them  from/ 
the  bivouac  twenty  leagues  away.  * 

And  as  they  ifaarched,  the  ensigns  tossed  to  and  fro  ;  the  priestt 
sang  monotourfus  canticles  ;  the  cymbalists  danced  and  leaped  joy- 
ously at  the  head  of  their  companies  ;  and  the  warriors  in  the  rank< 
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flung  their  shields  aloft,  and  yelled  their  war-cries,  as  if  drunk  with 
happiness. 

As  the  inundation  of  war  swept  around  the  palace,  a  cavalier 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  temple. 

'*  Valgame  Dios!  "  he  cried  in  genuine  alarm.  "  The  levies  of 
the  valley  are  not  enough.     Lo,  the  legions  of  the  air." 

On  the  azoteas  where  but  the  moment  before  only  the  'tzin  and 
lo'  were  to  be  seen,  there  were  hundreds  of  caparisoned  warriors  ; 
and  as  the  Christians  looked  at  them,  they  all  knelt,  leaving  but 
one  man  standing  ;  simultaneously  the  companies  on  the  street 
stopped,  and,  with  those  on  the  house-tops,  hushed  their  yells,  and 
turned  up  to  him  their  faces  countless  and  glistening. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  the  cavaliers  asked  each  other. 

Curtez,  cooler  than  the  rest,  turned  to  Marina  :  '*  Ask  the  princess 
Nenetzin  if  she  knows  him." 

And  Nenetzin  answered, — 

"  The 'tzin  Guatamo." 

As  the  two  chiefs  surveyed  each  other  in  full  recognition,  down 
from  the  sky,  as  it  were,  broke  an  intonation  so  deep  that  the 
Christians  were  startled,  and  the  women  fled  from  the  roof. 

*'Ola!"  cried  Alvarado,  with  a  laiigh.  "I  have  heard  that 
thunder  before.  Down  with  your  visors,  gentlemen,  as  ye  care  for 
the  faces  your  mothers  love  ! " 

Three  times  Hualpa  struck  the  great  drum  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Huitzil'  ;  and  as  the  last  intonation  rolled  down  over  the  city  the 
clamor  of  the  infidels  broke  out  anew,  and  into  the  enclosure  of  the 
palace  they  poured  a  cloud  of  missiles  so  thick  that  place  of  safety 
there  was  not  anywhere  outside  the  building. 

To  this  time  the  garrison  had  kept  silence  ;  now,  standing  each 
at  his  post,  they  answered.  In  the  days  of  the  former  siege,  be- 
sides preparing  banquettes  for  the  repulsion  of  escalade,  they  had 
pierced  the  outer  walls,  generally  but  little  mgtier  than  a  man's 
head,  with  loopholes  and  embrasures,  out  of  which  the  guns,  ^reat 
and  small,  were  suddenly  pointed  and  discharged.  No  need  of 
aim  ;  outside,  not  farther  than  the  leap  of  the  flames,  stood  the  as- 
sailants. The  effect,  especially  of  the  artillery,  was  dreadful ;  and 
the  prodigious  noise,  and  the  dense  choking  smoke,  stupefied  and 
blinded  the  masses,  so  unused  to  such  enginery.  And  froin  the 
wall  they  shrank  staggering,  and  thousands  turned  to  fly  ;  but  iu 
,  pressed  the  chiefs  and  the  priests,  and  louder  rose  the  clangor  of 
conchs  and  cymbals  ;  the  very  density  of  the  multitude  helped  stay 
the  panic. 

And  down  from  the  temple  came  the  'tzin,  not  merely  to  give  the 
e^eot  of  his  Tkresence:  but  to  direct  the  aasault^  In  the  sanctuarv 
he  had  arrayed  himself  ;  his  eseaupil  and  tilmatli,  of  richest  feather 
work,  fairly  blazed  ;  his  helm  and  shield  sparkled  ;  and  behind, 
scarcely  less  splendid,  walked  lo'  and  Hualpa.     He  crossed  the 
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street,  shouting  his  war-cry.     At  sight  of  him,  men  struggline  to 
get  away  turned  to  fight  again. 

Next  the  wall  of  the  palace  the  shrinking  of  the  infidels  had  left 
a  clear  margin  ;  and  there,  the  better  to  be  seen  by  his  people,  the 
tzm  betook  himself.  In  front  of  the  embrasures  he  cleared  the 
lines  of  fires,  so  that  the  guns  were  often  inetfectual ;  he  directed 
attention  to  the  loopholes,  so  that  the  appearance  of  an  arbaliat  or 
arquebus  drew  a  hundred  arrows  to  the  spot.  Taught  Fy  hTTex- 
ample,  the  warriors  found  that  under  the  walls  there  was  a  place  of 
safety  ;  then  he  set  them  to  climbing  ;  for  that  purpose  some  stuck 
their  javelins  m  the  cracks  of  the  masonry  ;  some  formed  groups 
over  which  others  raised  themselves  ;  altogether  the  crest  of  the 
wall  was  threatened  in  a  thousand  places,  insomuch  that  the  Tlas- 
calans  occupied  themselves  exclusively  in  its  defence  ;  and  as  often 
aa  one  raised  to  strike  a  climber  down,  he  made  himself  a  target  for 
the  quick  bowman  on  the  opposite  houses. 

And  so,  wherever  the  'tzin  went  he  inspired  his  countrymen  ;  the 
wounded,  and  the  many  dead  and  dying,  and  the  blood  maddened 
instead  of  daunted  them.  They  rained  missiles  into  the  enclosure  • 
upon  the  wall  they  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  defenders ;  in 
their  inconsiderate  fury  many  leaped  down  inside  and  perished  in- 
stantly,— but  all  in  vain. 

Then  the  'tzin  had  great  timbers  brought  up,  thinking  to  batter 
in  the  parapet.  Again  and  again  they  were  hurled  against  the 
face  of  the  masonry,  but  without  eflfesh. 

Yet  another  resort.     He  had  balls  of  cotton  steeped  in  oil  shot 
bla:^mg  into  the  palace-yard.     Against  the  building,  and  on  its  tiled 
roof,  they  fell  harmless.     It  happened,  however,  that  the  sheds  in 
which  the  Tlascalans  quartered  consisted  almost  entirely  of  reeds 
with  roofs  of  rushes  and   palm    leaves ;  they  burst  into  flames' 
Water  could  not  be  spared  by  the  garrison,   for  the  drought  was 
great ;  m  the  extremity,  the  Tlascalans  and  many  Christians  were 
drawn  from  the  defences,  and  set  casting  earth  upon  the  new  enemy 
Hundreds  of  the  former  were  killed  or  disabled.     The  flames  spread 
to  the  wooden  outworks  of  the  wall.     The  smoke  almost  blotted  out 
the  day.     After  a  while  a  part  of  the  wall  fell  down,  and  the  infi- 
dels rushed  in  ;  a  steady  fire  of  arquebuses  swept  them  away,  and 
choked  the  chasm  with  the  slain ;  still  others  braved  the  peril ;  com- 
pany after  company  dashed  into  the  fatal  snare  uselessly,  as  waves 
roll  forward  and  spend  themselves  in  the  gorge  of  a  sea-wall. 

The  conflict  lasted  without  abatement  through  long  hours.  The 
sun  went  down.  In  the  twilight  the  great  host  withdrew,— all  that 
could.     The  smoke  from  the  conflagration  and  guns  melted  into  the 

shades  of  nicht  :  and  thn  nfura    milH. ova/1  on  A^^n     ^n«»^  ^..i. i 

one  to  see  the  wrecks  heaped  and  ghastly  lying  in  the  bloody  street 
and  palace-yard. 

All  night  the  defenders  lay  upon  their  arms,  or,  told  off  in  work- 
ing parties,  labored  to  restore  the  breach. 
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All  night  the  infidels  collected  their  deal  and  wounded,  thou- 
sands in  number.  Ihey  did  not  offer  to  attack,— custom  forbade 
that  ;  yet  over  the  walls  they  sent  their  vengeful  warnings. 

All  night  tae  listening  sentinels  on  the  parapet  noted  the  dark- 
ness filled  with  sounds  of  preparation  from  every  quarter  of  the 
city.  And  they  crossed  themselves,  and  muttered  the  uamns  of 
saints  and  good  angels,  and  thought  shudderingly  of  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IN  THE   LBAGCBR  VET. 

GuATAMOZiN  took  little  rest  that  night.  The  very  uncertainty  of 
the  combat  multiplied  his  cares.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
his  enemy  would  keep  to  the  palace,  content  day  after  day  with 
receiving  assaults  ;  that  was  neither  his  character  nor  his  policy. 
To-morrow  he  would  certainly  open  the  gates,  and  try  conclusions 
m  the  streets.  The  first  duty,  therefore,  was  to  provide  for  such 
a  contingency.  So  the  'tzin  went  along  all  the  streets  leading  to 
the  old  palace,  followed  by  strong  working  parties  ;  and  where  the 
highest  houses  fronted  each  other,  he  stopped,  and  thereat  the  de- 
tails fell  to  making  barricades,  and  carrying  stones  and  logs  to  the 
roofs.  As  a  final  measure  of  importance,  he  cut  passages  through 
the  walls  of  the  houses  and  gardens,  that  companies  might  be  pass- 
ed quickly  and  secretly  from  one  thoroughfare  to  another. 

Everywhere  he  found  great  cause  for  mourning  ;  but  the  stories 
of  the  day  were  necessarily  lost  in  the  demands  of  the  morrow. 

He  visited  his  caciques,  .and  waited  "on  the  (lord  Ouitlahua  to 
take  his  orders  ;  then  he  passed  to  the  temples,  whence,  as  he 
well  knew,  the  multitude  in  great  part  derived  their  inspira- 
tion. The  duties  of  the  soldier,  politician,  and  devotee  discharged 
he  betook  himself  to  the  chinampa,  and  to  Tula  told  the  heroisms 
of  the  combat,  and  his  plans  and  hope5  ;  there  he  renewed  his  own 
inspirations. 

Toward  morning  he  returned  to  the  great  temple.  Hualpa  and 
lo  ,  having  followed  him  throughout  his  round,  spread  their  man- 
tles on  the  roof,  and  slept  :  he  could  not ;  between  the  work  of 
yesterday  and  that  to  come,  his  mind  played  pendulously,  and  with 
such  forceful  activity  as  forbade  slumber.  From  the  quarters  of 
the  strangers,  moreover,  he  heard  constantly  the  ringing  of  ham- 
mers, the  neipfhing  and  trampling  of  steeds,  and  voices  of  direction, 
^^was  a  long  night  to  him  ;  but  at  last  over  the  crownjjjUhftWhit^ 
riwiiiau  tiio  aawn  nung  its  first  light  into  the  valley  ;  andtSSh 
the  palace,  its  walls  manned,  the  gunners  by  their  pieces, 
the  great  court  lines  of  footmen,  and  at  the  main  gi^  horae- 
itanding  by  their  bridles. 
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"Thanks,  O  gods  I "  he  cried.  "  Walls  will  not  separate  my 
people  from  their  enemies  to-day ! "  r  j 

With  the  sunrise  the  assault  began,— a  repetition  of  that  of  the 

Then  the  guns  opened  ;  and  while  the  infidels  reeled  under  the 
fare,  out  of  the  gates  rode  Cortez  and  his  chivalry,  a  hundred  men- 
at-arms.  Into  the  mass  they  dashed.  Space  sufficient  having  been 
won,  they  wheeled  southward  down  the  beautiful  street,  followed 
by  detachments  of  bowmen  and  arquebusiers  and  Tlascalans.  With 
them  also  went  Mesa  and  his  guns. 

When  fairly  in  the  street,  environed  with  walls,  the  'tzin's  tactics 
and  preparation  appeared.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  cavalry,  the 
companies  took  to  the  houses  ;  only  those  fell  who  stopped  to  fight 
or  had  not  time  to  make  the  exit.  All  the  time,  however,  the  horse- 
men were  exposed  to  the  missiles  tossed  upon  them  from  the  roofs. 
^^\  »•  taey  passed,  out  rushed  the  infidels  in  hordes,  to  fall  upon 
the  flanks  and  rear  of.  the  supporting  detachments.  Never  was 
Mesa  so  hard  pressed  ;  never  were  helm  and  corselet  so  nearly  use- 
less ;  never  gave  up  the  ghost  so  many  of  the  veteran  Tlascalans. 

At  length  the  easy  way  of  the  cavalry  was  brought  to  a  stop  ;  be- 
fore them  was  the  first  barricade,— a  work  of  earth  and  stones  too 
high  to  be  leaped,  and  defended  by  Chinantlan  spears,  of  all  native 
weapons  the  most  dreaded.  Nevertheless,  Cortez  drew  rein  only 
at  Its  foot.  On  the  instant  his  shield  and  mail  warded  off  a  score 
of  bronzed  points,  whirled  his  axe,  crash  went  the  spears,- that 
was  all.  ' 

Meantime,  the  eager  horsemen  in  the  rear,  not  knowing  of  the 
obstacle  in  front,  pressed  on  ;  the  narrow  space  became  packed ; 
then  from  roofs  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left  descended  a  tempest 
of  stones  and  lances,  blent  with  beams  of  wood,  against  which  no 
guard  was  strong  enough  Six  men  and  horses  fell  there.  A  cry 
of  dismay  arose  from  the  pack,  and  much  calling  was  there  on  patron 
aamts,  much  writhing  and  swaying  of  men  and  plunging  of  steeds, 
and  vain  looking  upward  through  bars  of  steel.  Cortez  quitted 
sraashing  spears  over  the  barricade. 

"Out  !  out  1    Back,  in  Christ's  name  !  "  he  cried. 

The  jam  was  finally  relieved. 

Again  his  voice, —  * 

"To  Mesa,  some  of  ye  ;  bring  the  guns  !    Speed  !  " 
^    Then  he,  too,  rode  slowly  back  ;  and  sharper  than  the  shame  of 
the  retreat,  sharper  than  the  arrows  or  the  taunts  of  the  foe,  sharper 
than  all  of  them  together,  was  the  sight  of  the  six  riders  in  their 
armor  left  to  quick  despoilment,— they  and  their  good  steeds. 

It  was  not  easv  for  Mara  i.n  nnmo  .   Kiif  Via  AiA    ^-^ 

hundred  feet  of  the  barricade.      Again  and  again 
smoke  wreathed  blinding  white  about  him. 

"  What  sayest  thou  now  ? "  asked  Cortez,  impatiently. 


Tit.Mii.iii  a 
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thou  mayeat  go,   and  thou  wilt.      The  Mint*  go  with 


'♦  That 
thee  ! " 

The  barricade  was  a  ruin. 

At  the  first  bridge  again  there  was  a  fierce  struggle  ;  when  t^ken, 
the  floor  was  heaped  with  dead  and  wounded  infidels. 

And  so  for  hours.  Only  at  the  last  gate,  that  opening  on  the 
causeway  to  Iztapalapan,  did  Oortez  stay  the  sally.  There,  riding  to 
the  rear,  now  become  the  front,  he  started  in  return.  Nee '  bsb 
to  tell  how  well  the  Christians  fought,  or  how  devotedly  the  pagans 
resisted  and  perished.  Enough  that  the  going  back  was  more 
difficult  than  the  coming.  Four  more  of  the  Spani/irds  perished 
on  the  way. 

At  a  late  hour  that  night  Sandoval  entered  Cortez'  room,  and 
gave  him  a  parchment.  The  chief  went  to  the  lamp  and  read ; 
then,  snatching  his  sword  from  the  table,  he  walked  to  and  fro,  as 
was  his  wont  when  much  disturbed  ;  only  his  strides  were  longer, 
a^d  the  gride  of  the  weapon  on  the  tiled  floor  more  relentleu 
than  common. 

He  stopped  abruptly. 
'  *'  Dead,  ten  of  them  !    And  their  horses,  captain  ?  " 

'"Ihree  were  saved,"  replied  Sandoval. 

" By  my  conscience,  I  like  it  not  I  and  thou?" 

"I  like  it  1-988,"  said  the  captain,  naively. 

"Wh£itsay  the  men?"  -      "  . 

"They  demand  to  be  led  from  the  city  while  yet  they  have 
strength  to  go." 

Cortez  frowned  and  continued  his  walk.  When  next  he  stopped, 
he  said,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  whose  mind  was  made  up,— 

**Good  night,  captain.  See  that  the  sentinels  sleep  not;  and, 
captain,  as  thou  goest,  send  hither  Martin  Lopez,  and  mind  him  to 
bring  one  or  two  of  his  master  carpenters.     Good  night." 

The  mind  of  the  leader,  never  so  quick  as  in  time  of  trouble,  had 
in  the  few  minutes  reviewed  the  sortie.  True,  he  had  broken  through 
the  barricades,  taken  bridge  after  bridge,  and  driven  the  enemy 
often  as  they  opposed  him ;  he  had  gone  triumphantly  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  city,  and  returned,  and  joined  Olmedo  in  unctuous 
celebration  of  the  achievement ;  yet  the  good  was  not  as  clear  and 
immediate  as  at  first  appeared. 

He  recalled  the  tactics  of  his  enemy  ;  how,  on  his  approach,  they 
had  vanished  from  the  street  and  assailed  him  from  the  roofs  ;  how, 
when  he  had  passed,  they  poured  into  the  street  again,  and  flun^ 
themselves  hand  to  hand  upon  the  infantry  and  artillery.  And  the 
result,— ten  riders  and  seven  horses  were  dead  ;  of  the  Tlasealans 

J!lli^t.°°^"™°  "_®^^^  *\^  had  perished  ;  every  Christian  foot-soldier 
ixa«  one  or  mOrc  vsruunas.  Atuempoalla  he  uimsulf  had  been  hurt 
in  the  left  hand  ;  now  he  was  sore  with  contusions.  He  set  his 
teeth  hard  at  thought  of  the  moral  eflTect  of  the  day's  work  ;  hoiT  it 
would  raise  the  spirit  of  the  infidels,  and  depress  that  of  his  owa 
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people.     Already  the  latter  were  clamoring  to  be  led  from  the  city, 
— so  the  blunt  captain  Sandoval  had  said. 

The  enemy's  advantage  was  in  the  possession  of  the  houses.  The 
roufs  dominated  the  streets.  Were  there  no  moans  by  which  he 
could  dominate  the  roofs  ?  He  bent  his  whole  soul  to  the  problem. 
Somewhere  he  had  read  or  hoard  of  the  device  known  in  ancient 
warfare  as  mantelets^ — literally,  a  kind  of  portable  roof,  under  which 
besiegers  approached  and  sapped  or  battered  a  wall.  The  recollec- 
tion was  welcome  ;  the  occasion  called  for  an  extraordinary  resort. 
He  laid  the  sword  gently  upon  the  table,  gently  as  he  would  a  sleep- 
ing child,  and  sent  for  Lopez. 

That  worthy  came,  and  with  him  two  carpenters,  each  as  rough 
as  himself.  And  it  was  a  picture,  if  not  a  comedy,  to  watch  the 
four  bending  over  the  table  to  follow  Cortez,-  while,  with  his  dagger- 
point,  he  drew  lines  illustrative  of  the  strange  machine.  They 
separated  with  a  perfect  understanding.  The  chief  slept  soundly 
his  confidence  stronger  than  ever. 

Another  day, — the  third.  From  morn  till  noon  and  night,  the 
clamor  of  assault  and  the  exertion  of  defence,  the  roar  ofgnins 
from  within,  the  rain  of  missiles  from  without, — Death  every*^er§. 

All  the  day  (Jortez  held  to  the  palace.  On  the  other  side,  the 
'tzin  kept  close  watch  from  the  teocallis.  That  morning  early  he  had 
seen  workmen  brim?  from  the  palace  some  stout  timbers,  and  in  the 
great  court-yard  proceed  to  frame  them.  He  plied  the  party  with 
stones  and  arrows  ;  again  and  again,  best  of  all  the  good  bowmen 
of  the  valley,  he  himself  sent  his  shafts  at  the  man  who  seemed  the 
director  of  the  work  ;  as  often  did  they  splinter  upon  his  helm  or 
corselet,  or  drop  harmless  from  the  close  links  of  tempered  steel 
defending  his  limbs.  The  work  went  steadily  on,  and  by  noon  had 
taken  the  form  of  towers,  two  in  number,  and  high  as  ordinary 
houses.     By  sunset  both  were  under  roof. 

When  the  night  came,  the  garrison  were  not  rested ;  and  as  to 
the  infidels,  the  lake  received  some  hiitidreds  more  of  them,  which 
was  only  room  made  for  other  hundreds  as  brave  and  devoted. 

Over  the  palace  walls  the  besiegers  sent  words  ominous  and  dis- 
quieting, and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  half-sung  formulas  of 
the  watchers  keeping  time  on  the  temples  by  the  movement  of  the 
stars. 

**  Malinche,  Malinche,  we  are  a  thousand  to  your  one.  Our  gods 
hunger  for  vengeance.     You  cannot  escape  them." 

So  the  Spaniards  heard  in  their  intervals  of  unrest. 

"  O  false  sons  of  Anahuac,  the  festival  is  making  ready  ;  your 
hearts  are  Huitzil's  ;  the  cages  are  open  to  receive  you ." 

The  Tlascalans  heard,  and  trembled. 

The  four ik  day.  Suli  0  >rtez  kept  within  the  palace,  and  still 
the  assault  ;  nor  with  all  the  slaughter  could  there  be  perceived 
any  decrease  either  in  the  number  of  the  infidels  or  the  spirit  of 
their  attack. 
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Meantime  the  workmen  in  the  court-yard  clung  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  towers.  Lopez  was  skilful,  Cortez  impatient.  At  last 
they  were  finished. 

That  night  the  'tzin  visited  Tula.  At  parting,  she  followed  him 
to  the  landing.  Yeteve  went  with  her.  "  The  blessing  of  the  gods 
be  upon  you  ! "  she  said  ;  and  the  benediction,  so  trustful  and 
sweetly  spoken,  was  itself  a  blessing.  Even  the  slaves,  under  their 
poised  oars  looked  at  her  and  forgot  themselves,  as  well  they  might. 
The  light  of  the  great  torch,  kindled  by  the  keeper  of  the  cUnampa, 
revealed  her  perfectly.  The  head  slightly  bent,  and  the  hands 
crossed  over  the  breast,  helped  the  prayerful  speech.  Her  eyes 
were  not  upon  the  slaves,  yet  their  effect  was  ;  and  they  were  such 
eyes  as  give  to  night  the  beauty  of  stars,  while  taking  nothing  from 
it,  neither  depth  nor  darkness. 
The  canoe  put  off. 

'/  l^arewell,"  said  lo'.     His  warrior-life  was  yet  in  its  youth. 
Farewell,"  said  Hualpa.     And  she  heard  him,  and  knew  him 
thinking  of  his  lost  love. 

IiL|he  'tzin's  absence  the  garrison  of  the  temple  had  been  heavily 
remfor«  id.  The  azoteas,  when  he  returned,  was  covered  with  war- 
riors, asleep  on  their  mantles,  and  pillowed  on  their  shields.  He 
bade  his  companions  catch  what  slumber  they  could,  and  went  into 
the  grimy  but  full-lighted  presence-chamber,  and  seated  himself  on 
the  step  of  the  altar.  In  a  little  while  Hualpa  came  in,  and  stop- 
ped before  him  as  if  for  speech.  • 

u  T*^"  ^j^®  somewhat  to  say,"  said  the  'tzin,  kindly.     "  Speak  " 

A  word,  good  'tzin,  a  single  word.    lo'  lies  upon  his  mantle  :  he 

18.  weary,  and  sleeps  well,     I  am  weary,  but  cannot  sleep.     1  suf- 

"  What?"  asked  the 'tzin. 

*' Discontent." 

"Discontent!" 

"  O  'tzin,  to  follow  you  and  win  your  praise  has  been  my  great- 
est  happiness  ;  but  as  yet  I  have  done  nothing  by  myself.     I  pray 
you  give  me  liberty  to  go  where  I  please,  if  only  for  a  day.'' 
Where  would  you  go  ?  " 

J*  Where  so  many  have  tried  and  failed,— over  the  wall,  into  the 

There  was  a  long  silence,  during  which  the  supplicant  looked  on 
the  floor,  and  the  master  at  him. 

"  I  think  I  understand  you,"  the  latter  at  length  said.     "To-  - 
morrow  I  will  give  you  answer.     Go  now." 

Hualpa  touched  the  floor   with  his  palm,  and  left  the  chamber. 

Ihe  tzin  remained  thoughtful,  motionless,  an  hour  passed. 

-  Over  the  wall,  in  the  nalacA  ?  "   h^  ap^'^    .►.„»,.,ii„      «xt_j.  i... 

j^untry,  not  for  gW  -for  Nenetzin.     Ala^,  po"or lad  I    From  his 

life  she  has  taken  the  life.     Over  the  wall  into  the— Sun.    To-mor- 
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PaUncTr'''''^*^^'  ^''''^  ''''  '"'  *^^  *^^**  '*  ^^^^^  are  from  the  gods. 
-  ^nd  upon  the  step  he  spread  his  mantle,  and  slept,  muttering, 
lid '^^  ^         '  *°**  ^^®  ^**  ""^^  ^^"''^  ^'"^  •     ^^^^ 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   BATTLB    OP   THE   MANIAS. 

The  report  of  a  gun  awoke  the  'tzin  in  the  morning.  The  great  up- 
roar of  the  assault,  now  become  familiar  to  him,  tilled  the  chamber. 

Sf.ff''  \?"  ^u'^?/?,*^  P^*y®^'  ^^'^  **^ere  was  a  cloud  upon  his 
spirit,  and  oyer  the  idol's  stony  face  there  seemed  to  be  a  cloud. 
He  put  on  his  helm  and  mantle  ;  at  the  door  Hualpa  offered  him  his 
arms. 

"No,"  he  said,  "  bring  me  those  we  took  from  the  stranger." 
Hualpa  marked  the  gravity  of  his  manner,  and  with  a  rising  heart 
and  a  smile,  the  first  seen  on  his  iips  for  many  a  day,  he  brought  a 
Spanish  shield  and  battle-axe,  and  gave  them  to  him! 

1  hen  the  dm  below,  bursting  out  in  greater  volume,  drew  the 
tzm  to  the  verge  of  tl^  temple.  The  warriors  made  way  for  him 
reverently.  He  looked  down  into  the  square,  and  through  a  veil 
of  smoke  semilucent  saw  Cortez  and  his  cavaliers  charge  the  ranks 
massed  m  front  of  the  palace  gate.  The  gate  stood  open,  and  a 
crowd  of  the  Tlasoalans  were  pouring  out  of  the  portal,  hauling  one 
of  the  towers  whose  construction  had  been  the  mystery  of  the  days 
last  parsed  ;  they  bent  low  to  the  work,  and  cheered  each  other 
with  their  war-cries  ;  yet  tkutttaiiMr-BO  called^bv  Cortez-moved 


'^^^A-.^'^.f^  ^oth  to  leave.     In  the  same  manner  the  other  tower 


....  .,1  —--  -^-^  ^^  '^"LS-  *"  ""«  »»"'«  manner  tne  otner  tower 
was  arawn  out  ot  the  court ,  then,  side  by  side,  both  were  started 
down  the  street,  which  they  filled  so  nearly  that  room  was  hardly 
left  for  the  detachments  that  guarded  the  Tlascalans  on  the  flanks. 

Ihe  tightmg  ceased,  and  silently  the  enemies  stared  at  the  spec- 
tacle,—such  power  IS  there  in  curiosity. 

At  sight  of  the  structures,  rolling,  rocking,  rumbling,  and  creak- 
ing dismally  in  every  wheel,  Cortez'  eyes  sparkled  fire-like  through 
his  visor.  The  tzm,  on  the  other  hand,  was  disturbed  and  anxious, 
although  outwardly  calm  ;  for  the  objects  of  the  common  wondei 
were  enclosed  on  every  side,  and  he  knew  as  Uttle  of  what  they 
contained  as  of  their  use  and  operation. 

Slowly  they  rolled  on,  until  past  the  intersection  of  the  streets  : 
where  they  stopped.  Right  and  left  of  them  wero  hpanfif nl  ho"— 
coKerea  witn  wainors  for  the  moment  converted  into  spectators. 
A  hush  of  expectancy  everywhere  prevailed.  The  'tzin  shaded  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,  and  leant  eagerly  forward.  Suddenly,  from  the 
Sides  of  the  machine  next  the  walU,  masked  doors  dropped  out, 
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and  guna,  loaded  to  the  muzzle,  glared  over  the  house-tops,  then 
swept  them  with  fire. 

A  horrible  apream  flew  along  the  street  and  up  to  the  azoteas  of 
the  temple  ;  at  the  same  time,  by  ladders  extended  to  the  coping  of 
the  walls  the  Christians  leaped  on  the  roofs,  like  boarders  on  a 
snip  s  deck  and  mastered  them  at  once  ;  whereupon  they  returned 
and  were  about  taking  in  the  ladders,  when  Cortez  galloped  back' 
and,  ndmg  from  one  to  the  other,  shouted,— 

"  Ordas,  Avila  !  Mirad  !  Where  are  the  torches  I  gave  ye  ?  Out 
again  We  not  a  stone  to  shelter  the  dogs  !  Leave  nothing  but 
ashes  !     rronto,  protito  ! 

The  <»ptain8  ansjiered  promptly.      With  flambeaux  of  resinous 

&'°Vm1''''***''''«^'^7  ^l^^  *"  *^«  wood-work  of  the  interior  of 
the  buildings.  Smoke  burst  from  the  doors  and  windows ;  then 
the  detachments  retreated,  and  were  rolled  on  without  the  loss  of 
•A  man. 

Behind  the  manfa«  there  was  a  strong  rear-guard  of  infantry  and 
artillery  ;  with  which,  and  the  guards  on  the  flanks,  and  the  cava- 
liers forcing  way  at  the  front,  it  seemed  impossible  to  avert,  or  even 
interrupt,  an  attack  at  once  so  novel  and  successful. 

The  smoke  from  the  burning  houses,  momentarily  thickenin.^  and 
widening,  was  seen  afar,  and  by  the  heathen  hailed  with  cri'es  of 
alarm  :  not  so  Cortez  ;  ndmg  everywhere,  in  the  van,  to  the  rear, 
often  stopping  by  the  manias,  which  he  regarded  with  natural  affec- 
tion, as  im  artist  ^oes  his  last  work,  he  tasted  the  joy  of  successful 
genius.  The  smoke  rising,  as  it  were,  to  heaven,  carried  up  his 
vows  not  to  stop  until  the  city,  with  all  its  idolatries,  was  a  heSp  of 
ashes  and  lime,--a  holocaust  to  the  Mother  such  as  had  never  been 
aeen.  The  cheermess  of  his  constant  cry,  '^Ckristo,  GhHstoy  Santi- 
Stin'''''""'"  *""*  ^®''^'^'  *"*^  *^®^  marched  laughing  and 

Opposition  had  now  almost  ceased  ;  at  the  approach  of  the  man- 
to*,  the  house-tops  were  given  up  without  resistance.  A  general 
panic  appeared  to  have  seized  the  pagans  ;  they  even  vacated  the 
street,  so  that  the  cavaliers  had  little  else  to  do  than  ride  leisurely 
turning  now  and  then  to  see  the  fires  behind  them,  and  the  tali 
machines  come  lumbering  on.  ' 

As  remarked,  when  the  mmitas  stopped  at  the  intersection  of  the 
sheets,  the  tzin  watched  them  eagerly,  for  he  knew  the  time  had 
come  to  make  their  mo  manifest ;  he  saw  a  door  drop,  and  the  jet 
of  flame  and  smoke  leap  from  a  gun  ;  he  heard  the  cry  of  aaony 
from  the  house-tops,  and  the  deeper  cry  from  all  the  people  ;  to 

lei^er'!?  "  ^'**'  ''''*'  ^^^""^^  '''''°®'  ^"""^  as  became  a 

""  "" '  •■--=-=;  -Tc  iiavo  laem  now.  Maiiuche  is  mad  to 
put  his  people  in  such  traps.  Lord  Hualpa,  go  round  the  place  of 
combat  and  see  that  the  first  bridge  is  impJsskble  ;  for  there,  unless 
the  towers  have  wings,  and  oan  fly,  they  must  stop.     And  to  you 
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lo',"  he  spoke  to  the  lad  tenderly,  *«  I  give  a  command  and  sacred 
trust.     Stay  here  and  take  care  of  the  gods." 

lo'  kissed  his  hand,  and  said,  fervently,  "  May  the  gods  care  for 
me  as  I  will  for  them  !" 

To  other  chiefs,  calling  them  by  name,  he  gave  directions  for  the 
renewal  of  the  assault  on  the  palace,  now  weakened  by  the  sortie, 
and  for  the  concentration  of  fresh  companies  in  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  to  contest  their  return. 

"  And  now,  my  good  lord,"  he  said  to  a  cacique,  grayheaded,  but 
of  magnificent  frame,  "  You  have  a  company  of  Tezcucans,  form- 
erly the  guards  of  king  Cacama's  palace.  Bring  them,  and  follow 
me.     Come." 

A  number  of  houses  covering  quite  half  a  square  were  by  this 
time  on  fire.  Those  of  wood  burned  furiously ;  the  morning,  how- 
ever, was  almost  breathless,  so  that  the  cinders  did  little  harm.  On 
the  left  side  of  the  street,  stood  a  building  of  red  stone,  its  front 
profusely  carved,  and  further  ornamented  with  a  marble  portico,— 
a  palace,  in  fact,  massively  built,  and  somewhat  higher  than  the 
manias.  Its  entrances  were  barricaded,  and  on  the  roof,  where  an 
enemy  might  be  looked  for,  there  was  not  a  spear,  helm,  or  sign  of 
bfe,  except  some  fan-palms  and  long  banana-branches.  Before  the 
stately  front  the  manias  were  at  length  hauled.  Immediately  the 
door  on  that  side  was  dropped,  and  the  ladder  fixed,  and  Avila, 
who  had  the  command,  started  with  his  followers  to  take  possession 
and  apply  the  torch.  Suddenly,  the  coping  of  the  palace  front 
flamed  with  feathered  helms  and  points  of  bronze. 

Avila  was  probably  as  skilful  and  intrepid  as  any  of  Cortez'  cap- 
tains ;  but  now  he  was  surprised  :  directly  before  him  stood  Guata- 
mozin,  whom  every  Spaniard  had  come  to  know  and  respect  as  the 
most  redoubted  of  all  the  warriors  of  Anahuac  ;  and  he  shone  on  the 
captain  a  truly  martial  figure,  confronting  him  with  Spanish  arms, 
a  shield  with  a  face  of  iron  and  a  battle-axe  of  steel.  Avila  hesi- 
tated ;  and  as  he  did  so,  the  end  of  the  ladder  was  lifted  from  the 
wall,  poised  a  moment  in  the  air,  then  flung  off. 

The  'tzin  had  not  time  to  observe  the  eflFect  of  the  fall,  for  a  score 
of  men  came  quickly  up,  bringing  a  beam  of  wood  as  long  and  large 
as  the  spar  of  a  brigantine  ;  a  trailing  rope  at  its  further  end 
strengthened  the  likeness.  Resting  the  beam  on  the  coping  of  the 
wall,  at  a  word,  they  plunged  it  forward  against  the  mania,  which 
rocked  under  the  blow.  A  yell  of  fear  issued  from  within.  The 
Tlasoalaus  strove  to  haul  the  machine  away,  but  the  Tezcucans  from 
their  height  tossed  logs  and  stones  upon  them,  crushing  many  to 
death,  and  putting  the  rest  in  such  fear  that  their  eflforts  were  vain. 
jV!Leantini6i  the  beam  wsm  ""niti  s^n^.  '^n<*%!?"!*^  rvTrs~  t^'^  nnfAnrt  =r-.P 
with  such  eflFect  that  the  roof  of  the  mania  sprang:  from  ite  fasten- 
ings, and  nearly  toppled  oflf. 

The  handiwork  so  rudely  treated  was  not  as  stout  as  the  ships 
Martin  Lopez  sailed  on  the  lake.   It  was.simply  a  s(juare  tower,  two 
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storieB  high  erected  on  wheels.  The  frame  was  enclosed  with 
«labs,  pinned  on  vertically,  and  pierced  with  loopholes.  On  the 
sides  there  were  apertures'defended  by  doors.  The  roof,  sloping 
hip  fashion,  had  an  outer  covering  of  undressed  skins  as  proteirtion 
against  fire.  The  lower  floor  was  for  the  Tlascalans,  should  they  be 
driven  from  the  drag  ropes  ;  in  the  second  story  there  wns  a  eun 
some  arquebusiera  and  a  body  of  pikemen  to  storm  the  house-tops  • 
so  that  altogether  the  contrivance  could  hardly  stand  hauling  over 
the  street  much  less  a  battery  like  that  it  was  then  receiving.  At 
the  third  blow  it  became  an  untenable  wreck. 

•;  Avila  ! "  cried  Coitez.     "  Where  art  thou  ? " 

The  good  captain,  with  four  of  his  bravest  men,  lay  insensible,  if 
not  dead,  under  the  ladder. 

«,lfi!'''^' ^J^''*^/ ''^^''^'  °»ercy  ?»  groaned  Cortez  ;  next  mo- 
ment he  was  himself  again. 

''What  do  ye  here,  men  ?  Out  and  away  before  these  timbers 
tumble  and  crush  ye  I 

One  man  stayed^ 

*^;  The  gun,  Senor,  the  gun  !  "  he  protested. 

Spurring  close  to  the  door,  Cortez  said,  «  As  thou  art  a  Chn^tian, 
get  thee  down,  comrade,  and  quickly.  I  can  better  spare  the  gun 
than  so  good  a  gunner."  ^ 

ihf^'7  t^e  beam  came  again,  and,  with  a  great  crash,  tore  away 
the  side  of  the  manUi.  The  gun  rolled  backward,  and  burst  through 
the  opp«>gite  wail  of  the  room.     The  veteran  disappeared. 

fiy  this  time  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  scone.  The  bowmen  and 
arquebusiers  in  the  column  exerted  themselves  to  cover  their  unfor- 
tunate comrades.  Upon  the  neighboring  houses  a  few  infidels,  on 
the  watch,  yelled  joyously,-*'  The  'tzin  1  the  'tzin  !  "  From  them 
the  shout,  spread  through  the  cowering  army,  became,  indeed,  a 
battle-cry  significant  of  success.  ' 

To  me,  good  reader,  the  miracles  of  the  world    if  anv  there  he 

without  nim  they  could  not  have  been.  I  am  too  good  a  Christian 
*  say  this  of  a  heathen;  nevertheless,  without  the  'tzin  his  conn- 
try  had  perished  that  morning.  Back  to  the  roofs  came  the  de- 
fenders, mto  the  street  poured  the  companies  again ;  no  leisure 
now  for  the  cavaliers.  With  the  other  manta  Ordas  moved  on 
gallantly,  but  the  work  was  hard;  a(  some  houses  he  failed, 
others  he  dared  not  attack.  Prom  front  to  rear  the  contest  be- 
came a  battle.  In  the  low  places  of  the  street  and  pavement  the 
blood  flowed  warm,  then  cooled  in  blackening  pools.  The  smoke 
,,  .  consummg  houses,  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  temples. 
TKrt!'''n  *"rnu  ^''^^^*  ^"'i  """»  widespread  over  the  combat, 
ivlti  1 -^  ^/,^^"«*»*"«  and  infidels,  fusing  into  a  vast  monotone, 
roared  like  the  sea.  Twice  Mesa  went  to  the  front,-the  cavaliers 
Had  need  of  him,— twice  he  returned  to  the  rear, 
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The  wrath  of  the  Aftecs  seemed  especially  directed  against  die 
llascalans  tugging  at  the  ropes  of  the  manta  ;  as  a  consequence, 
their  quilted  armor  was  torn  to  raos,  and  so  many  of  them  were 
wounded,  so  many  killed,  that  at  every  stoppage  the  wheels  were 
more  ditfacult  to  start ;  and  to  make  the  movement  still  more  slow 
and  uncertain,  the  carcasses  of  the  dead  had  to  be  rolled  or  carried 
out  of  the  way  ;  and  the-dead,  sooth  to  say,  were  not  always  Az- 
tecs. '  ;; 

Luis  Marin  halted  to  breathe. 

"  Ola,  compahero  !  What  dost  thou  here  ? " 

"By  all  the  saints  !  "  answered  Alvarado,  on  foot,  tightening  his 

f*n**l®".^^^*^^'  "  ''^'^*  ^"^^^  ^^^  ^^^®  ^  ^*  ^**^  ^^^^  8*"^e,  strike, - 
kill,  kill,— for  an  hour.  [  am  dead  in  the  right  arm  from  finger  to 
shoulder.  And  now  here  is  a  buckle  that  refuseth  its  work.  Caram- 
ha  !  My  glove  is  slippery  with  blood  !  " 

And  so  step  by  step,— each  one  bought  with  a  life,— the  Chris- 
tians won  their  way  to  the  first  bridge  :  the  floor  was  gone  !  Oortez 
remed  his  horse,  bloody  from  hoof  to  frontlet,  by  the  edge  of  the 
chasm.  Since  daybreak  fighting,  and  but  a  square  gained  !  The 
water,  never  so  placid,  was  the  utmost  limit  of  his  going.  He  looked 
at  the  manta,  now,  like  that  of  Avila,  a  mocking  failure.  He  looked 
again,  and  a  blasphemy  beyond  the  absolution  of  Olmedo,  I  fear, 
broke  the  clenching  of  his  jaws,— not  for  the  machines,  or  the  hopes 
they  had  raised,  but  the  days  their  construction  lost  him.  As  he 
looked,  through  a  rift  in  the  cloud  still  rising  along  the  battle's 
track,  he  saw  the  great  temple  ;  gay  banners  and  gorgeous  regalia, 
all  the  splendor  of  barbaric  war,  filled  that  view,  and  inspired  him. 
To  the  cavaliers,  close  around  and  in  waiting,  he  turned.  The  ar- 
rows smote  his  mail  and  theirs,  yet  he  raised  his  visor  :  the  face  was 
calm,  even  smiling,  for  the  will  is  a  quality  apart  from  mind  and 
passion. 

"  We  will  go  back,  gentlemen,*'  he  said.  "  The  city  is  on  fire,— 
enough  for  one  day.  And  hark  ye,  gentlemen.  We  have  had  enough 
of  common  blood.  Let  us  go  now  and  see  of  what  the  heathen  gods 
are  made." 

His  hearers  were  in  the  mood;  they  raised  their  shields  and 
shouted, — 

"  To  the  temple  !  To  the  temple  !  For  the  love  of  Christ,  to  the 
temple  ! " 

The  cry  sped  down  the  column  ;  and  as  the  men  caught  its  mean- 
ing they  faced  about  of  their  own  will.  Wounds,  weariness,  and  dis- 
appointments were  forgotten  ;  the  rudest  soldier  became  a  zealot  on 
the  instant.  Al  templo  !  Adelante,  adelantel  rose  like  a  new  chorus, 
piercmg  the  battle's  monotone. 

Oortez  stood  in  his  stirrups,  and  lo  !  the  enemy,  ranked  dose, 
like  corn  in  the  full  ear,  yet  outreaohing  his  vision,— plumed,  ban- 
nered, brilliant,  and  terrible. 
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''Close  and  steady,  swords  of  the  Church  !  What  ye  see  is  but 
^ass  for  the  cutting.  Yonder  is  the  temple  we  seek.  Follow  me. 
Adelantel  Chriato  y  Santiago  I '* 

So  saying,  ke  spurred  in  deep  amongst  the  infidels. 


j-t 


CHAPTER  IX. 


OVER  THE  WALL,— INTO  THE  PALACE. 

The  duty  Hualpa  had  been  charged  with  by  the  'tzin  was  not  diffi- 
cult of  performance  ;  for  the  bridges  of  the  capital,  even  those 
along  the  beautiful  street,  were  much  simpler  structures  than  they 
appeared.  When  he  had  seen  the  balustrades  and  flooring  and  the 
great  timbers  that  spanned  the  canal— the  first  one  south  of  the  old 
palace— torn  from  their  places,  and  hauled  oflF  by  the  canoemen 
whom  he  had  collected  for  the  purpose,  he  returned  to  the  temple 
to  rejoin  his  master.  ^ 

The  assault  upon  the  palace,  when  he  reached  that  point,  was 
more  funous  than  at  any  previous  time.  The  companies  in  the 
street  were  faghting  with  marvellous  courage,  while  the  missiles 
trom  the  azoteas  and  westward  terraces  of  the  temple,  and  all  the 
houses  around,  literally  darkened  the  air.  Amidst  the  clamor 
Hualpa  caught  at  intervals  the  cry,—"  The  't2in,  the  'tzin  ?  "  He 
the 'te     ^  Af^  f^^  ^""*^  thousands  seemed  shouting,  "  The  'Izin, 

!1  Hw  anything  befallen  the  'tzin  ? "  he  asked  of  an  acquaintance. 
Yes,  thanks  to  Huitzil'  !    He  has  broken  one  of  Malinche's 
towers  to  pieces,  and  killed  everybody  in  it." 

Hualpa's  love  quickened  suddenly,  "  Blessed  be  all  the  gods  1 " 
he  cried,  and,  passing  on,  ascended  to  the  azoteas.  It  may  have 
been  the  battle,  full  of  invocations,  as  battles  always  are  ;  or  it  may 
have  been  that  lo',  in  full  enjoyment  of  his  command,  and  so  earnest 
m  Its  performance,  stimulated  his  ambition  ;  or  it  may  have  been 
the  mttuence  of  his  peculiar  sorrow,  the  haunting  memories  of  his 
love,  and  she,  its  star,  separated  from  him  by  so  little,— something 
made  him  restless  and  feverish.  He  talked  with  the  caciques  and 
priests;  he  clomb  the  turret,  and  watched  the  smoke  go  softly  up, 
ana  hide  Itself  in  the  deeper  blue  of  the  sky  ;  with  lo',  he  stood  on 
the  temple  s  verge,  and  witnessed  the  fight,  at  times  using  bow  and 
slmg j  but  nothing  brought  him  reUef.  The  opportunity  he  had  so 
long  desired  was  here  calling  him,  and  passing  away.  O  for  an  hour 
oi  liberty  to  enact  himself  ! 

„  na«ie  i.o  enuure  the  exoitemeut,  ho  started  in  search  of  the  'tzin 
knowing  that,  wherever  he  was,  there  was  action  if  not  opportunity! 

^l;«rwif '^""l?*  i*!i.'*'^,*  *'*^^^"®  "^  **»«  "^""^^  Pl"»t  a  hidder 
against  the  waU  of  the  palace  not  far  from  the  main  gate.    The 
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Tlascalans  defending  at  that  point  tried  to  throw  it  oflF,  but  a 
shower  of  stones  from  the  terrace  of  the  temple  deluged  them, 
and  they  disappeared.  Up  went  the  cacique,  up  went  his  follow- 
ers ;  they  gained  the  crest ;  then  the  conflict  passed  from  Hualpa's 
view. 

"  loV'  he  said,  "  when  the  'tzin  comes  back  tell  him  I  have  gone 
to  make  a  way  for  him  through  yon  wall." 

"  Have  a  care,  comrade ;  have  a  care  !  " 

Hualpa  put  an  arm  around  him,  and  replied,  smiling,  *' There 
IS  one  over  the  wall  now  :  if  he  fears  not,  shall  I?  And  then,"— 
he  whispered  low,—  *'  Nenetzin  will  despise  me  if  I  come  not  soon.' 

A  dawning  fell  upon  lo',  and  from  that  time  he  knew  the  power 
of  love. 

"  The  gods  go  with  you  !     Farewell." 

Hualpa  set  about  his  purpose  deliberately.  Near  the  door  of 
the  presence-chamber  there  was  a  pile  of  trophies,  shields,  arms, 
and  armor  of  men  and  horses  ;  he  made  some  selections  from  the 
heap,  and  carried  them  into  the  chamber.  When  he  came  out, 
under  his  paiiache  there  was  a  steel  cap,  and  under  his  mantle  a 
cuirass  ;  and  to  some  dead  Spaniard  he  was  further  beholden  for  a 
shield  and  battle-axe,— the  latter  so  called,  notwithstanding  it  had 
a  head  like  a  hammer,  and  a  handle  of  steel  pointed  at  the  end  and 
more  than  a  yard  in  length. 

Thus  prepared,  he  went  down  into  the  street,  and  forced  his  way 
to  the  ladder  planted  near  the  gate  ;  thence  to  the  crest  of  the  wall. 
A  hundred  arrows  splintered  against  his  shield,  as  he  looked  down 
upon  the  combat  yet  maintained  by  the  brave  cacique  at  the  foot 
i>f  the  banquetito. 

The  wall,  asT  think  1  have  elsewhere  said,  was  built  of  blocks  of 
wrought  stone,  laid  in  cement  only  a  little  less  hard  than  the  stone, 
and  consequently  impei  vious  to  any  battery  against  its  base ;  at  the 
same  time,  taken  piece  by  piece  from  the  top,  its  demolition  was 
easy.  Hualpa  paused  not ;  between  the  blocks  he  drove  the  pointed 
handle  of  his  axe  ;  a  moment,  and  down  fell  the  capping-stone ; 
another  followed,  and  another.  Alike  indifferent  to  the  arrows  of 
the  garrison  and  the  acclamations  of  the  witnesses  outside,  looking 
neither  here  nor  there,  bending  every  faculty  to  the  task,  he  did  in 
a  few  minutes  what  seemed  impossible  :  through  a  breach  wide 
enough  for  the  passage  of  a  double  sedan,  foemen  within  and  with- 
out the  wall  saw  each  other. 

And  there  was  hastening  thither  of  detachments.  Up  the  ladder 
and  over  the  wall  leaped  the  devoted  infidels,  nothing  deterred  by 
waiting  swords  and  lances  ;  striking  or  dying,  they  shouted,  "  The 


'tzin,  the  'tzin  I  Al  a-lala  !  "    _ 
steadfast  workman  in  the  breach 


;;iX9 


De  Olid,  at  the  time  in  charge  of  the  palace,  drew  nigh,  attraoted 


by  the  increasing  uproar 


I  ■ 
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ovef  trwa"fr  ""'"^  '"■*""'  '"""™  *''»''  "«'  hordes  cramberlUI 
tnmW  Jf*  ^^\  ''''*°"°'*  *"■>  <''"»P«"«<i,  and  every  rook  that 

oommg,  and  the  arquebusiers  made  haste  to  Xnt  thelroieees 
the  column  absent  with  Cortez    was  in  H«n««^      -r  P**,f°®'  wanting 

3f^'":f  "k"^'  ^^*^^-"" ;  even"th:Tok  Zi  Z:z'^ 

gered  from  the  hospital  to  repel  the  attack.  With  allhU  eallantrf " 
De  OUd  was  beaten  slowly  back  to  the  house      CurLd  hf  H,«  ^nfi' 

ild^t^fT^  ^^  *^  '^'"^^  «^  ^«^*«-'  -«'ii'^e  went  back  In  the" 
midst  of  his  perplexity,  a  messenger  came  to  tell  him  the  enemv 
wa«  breaking  through  the  wall  of  the  western  front  ""^ 

in-Tw/  ?!  T*  °"^^  ™*^®  *»«*h«'^  breach,-De  Olid  found  him 
Stlan:   '"°^"""'  "^*'  '^  ^"PP^^*  *^-*^y  *-  stron^for  th" 

ag^n'st^Stit'.^a^  'hL"*:?  "'^''f  !^  *^^^*"«««  ™  *h**  ^^  "^tive 
against  native     and,  had  the  peril  been  less  demanding  he  would 

have  enjoyed  its  novelties.  An  astonishing  rattle  of  shifildrTr.? 
??oT;h™'^'1 ""''}  '^'  ^^'^^^  °^  ma5.*aAui«.f and  a  deafen^^^^^^^ 

he«d'A«»  «f  ^^  ^»„  xiitner  ana  thither  danced  the  priests. 

r:eH°n^»fr.^rr  "*  ''""'"'  ^''^^^^ -Wrt^J 

trained,  through  the  crowd,  upon  the  breach,-and  afterwafds  thTre 
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were  thoBe  who  charged  that  the  captain  did  not  wait  for  all  his 
llancalans  to  get  out  of  the  way.  The  guns  opened  with  united 
voices  ;  palace  and  paved  earth  trembled  ;  and  the  smoke,  returning 
upon  the  pieces,  enveloped  everything,  insomuch  that  the  door  of 
the  himse  was  not  to  be  seen,  nor  was  friend  distinguishable  from 
enemy.  " 

If  my  reader  has  been  in  battle,  he  knows  the  effect  of  that  fire 
too  well  to  require  description  of  me  !  he  can  hear  the  cries  of  the 
wounded,  and  see  the  ghastly  wrecks  on  the  pavement ;  he  can  see, 
too,  the  recoil  of  the  Aztecs,  and  the  rush  of  the  Tlasoalans. 
savagely  eager  to  follow  up  their  advantage.  I  leave  the  scene  to 
his  fancy,  and  choose  rather  to  go  with  a  warrior  who,  availing  him- 
self of  the  shrouding  of  the  smoke,  pushed  through  the  throne 
behind  the  guns,  and  passed  into  the  palace.  His  steps  were 
hurried,  and  he  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  left ;  those  whom 
he  brushed  out  of  the  way  had  but  time  to  see  him  pass,  or  to  catch 
an  instant  8  view  of  a  figure  of  motley  appurtenances,— a  Christian 
shield  and  battle-axe,  a  close  cap  of  steel,  and  the  gleam  of  a 
corselet  under  the  colorless  tatters  of  a  surcoat  of  featherwork  —a 
fagure  impossible  to  identify  as  friend  or  foe.  The  reader,  however 
will  recognize  Hualpa  coming  out  of  the  depths  of  the  battle,  but 
going — whither  ?  ' 

Once  before,  as  may  be  remembered,  he  had  been  in  the  ancient 
house,— the  time  when,  in  a  fit  of  shame  and  remorse,  he  had  come 
to  lay  his  lordship  and  castle  at  the  king's  feet ;  then  he  had  entered 
by  the  eastern  portal,  and  passed  to  the  royal  presence  undertguid- 
ance  :  this  time  his  entry  was  from  the  west,  and  he  was  alone,  and 
unacquainted  with  the  vast  interior,  its  halls,  passages,  courts,  and 
°  5"*^^"'  ^°  ^^*  ^"*  ^"^*'  '"O'^eover,  peace  had  been  the  rule, 
and  he  could  not  go  amiss  for  friends:  now  the  palace  was  a 
lei^uered  citadel,  and  he  could  hardly  go  amiss  for  enemies. 

Whatever  his  purpose,  he  held  boldly  on.  It  is  possible  he 
counted  on  the  necessities  of  the  battle  requiring,  as  in  fact  they 
did,  the  presence  of  every  serviceable  man  of  the  garrison.  The 
Ti!*®  ™e*^  passed  him  in  haste,  and  without  question.  He  avoid- 
ed the  courts  and  occupied  rooms.  In  the  heart  of  the  building  he 
was  sensible  that  the  walls  and  very  air  vibrated  to  the  roar  with- 
out ;  and  as  the  guns  in  the  eastern  front  answered  those  in  the 
western,  he  was  advised  momentarily  of  the  direction  in  which  he 
was  proceeding,  and  that  his  friends  still  maintained  the  c  )mbat. 

Directly  three  men  passed  clad  in  neqiien ;  they  were  talking 
earnestly,  and  scarcely  noticed  him  ;  after  them  came  another,  very 
old,  and  distinguished  by  a  green  maxtlatl  over  his  white  tunic,— 
one  of  the  king's  councillors. 

- — J  7    — ~-vj     tTXMK^  X3.ucsips,       auav  j  i   liavo  a  QtieStiun  lO  asS 

you." 
The  old  man  seemed  startled. 
"  Who  are  you  ? "  he  inquired. 
V 
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Hualpa  did  not  appear  to  hear  him,  but  asked,  "  Is  not  the  prin- 
cess Nenetzin  with  the  king"  her  father  ?  " 

"Follow  this  hall  to  its  end,"  replied  the  ancient,  coldly,  "  She 
18  there,  but  not  with  the  king,  her  father.  Who  is  he,"  he  con- 
tinued, after  a  pause,—"  who  is  he  that  asks  for  the  false  princess  ?  " 

With  a  groan  Hualpa  passed  on. 

The  hall  ended  in  a  small  patio,  which,  at  sight,  declared  itself  a 
retreat  for  love.  The  walls  were  finished  with  a  confusion  of  ara- 
besque moulding,  brilliantly  and  variously  colored  ;  the  tracery 
around  the  open  doors  and  windows  was  a  marvel  of  the  art  :  there 
were  flowers  on  the  floor,  and  in  curious  stands,  urns,  and  swinging 
baskets  ;  there  were  also  delicate  vines,  and  tropical  trees  dwarfed 
tor  the  place,  amongst  which  one  full-grown  banana  lifted  its  long 
branches  of  velvet  green,  and  seemed  to  temper  the  light  with 
dewy  coolness  ;  m  the  centre,  there  was  a  dead  fountain.  Indeed, 
the^a^to  could  have  been  but  for  the  one  purpose.  Here,  walled 
in  from  the  cares  of  empire,  where  only  the  day  was  bold  enough 
to  come  unbidden,  the  wise  Axaya'  and  his  less  fortunate  succels- 
ors,  Tecociatzm  and  Avizotl,  forgot  their  state,  and  drank  their 
cups  of  love,  and  were  as  other  men. 

All  the  beauty  of  the  place,  however,  was  lost  on  Hualpa.  He 
saw  only  Nenetzin.  She  was  sitting,  at  the  time,  in  a  low  sedi- 
lium,  her  white  garments  faintly  tinted  by  the  scarlet  stripes  of 
a  canopy  extended  high  overhead,  to  protect  her  from  the  too  ar- 
dent  sun. 

At  the  sound  of  his  sandals,  she  started  ;  and  as  he  approached 
her,  she  arose  in  alarm.  In  sooth,  his  toilet  was  not  that  most 
aflected  for  the  wooing  of  women  ;  he  brought  with  him  the  odor 
of  battle  ;  and  as  he  knelt  but  a  little  way  from  her,  she  saw  there 
was  blood  upon  his  hands,  and  upon  the  axe  and  shield  he  laid  be- 
side him. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  she  asked . 

He  took  off  the  steel  cap  and  shapeless  panache,  and  looked  ud 
m  her  face.  7  -r-  -t^ 

"  The  lord  Hualpa  1"  she  exclaimed.      Then  a  thought  flashed 
upon  her  mind,  and  with  terror  in  every  feature,  she  cried,  "  Ah 
you  have  taken  the  palace  !     And  the  Tondtiah  f  "—she  clasped  her 
hands   despairingly,—"  dead  ?  a  captive  ?     Where  is  he  ?     I  will 
save  him.     Take  me  to  him. " 

At  these  words,  the  uncertain  expression  with  which  he  had 
looked  up  to  her  upon  baring  his  head  changed  to  utter  hopeless- 
ness.  The  hnrned  sentences  tore  his  heart,  like  talons.  For  this 
he  had  come  to  her  through  so  much  peril  !  For  this  he  was  then 
braving  death  at  her  feet !    His  head  sunk  upon  his  breast,  and  he 

i^The  palace  is  not  ours.     The  Toiiatuih  yet  lives,  and  is  free." 
With  a  sigh  of  relief,  she  resumed  her  seat,  asking.— 
** How  came  you  here?"  *' 
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He  answered  without  raising  his  eyes,  "  The  keepers  of  the  pal- 


she  saw  his  love,  and  all  his 


The  face  of  the  listener  softened 
heroism,  but  said,  coldly,-— 

'«  TH^.Tf^^*"?  ^Y:  ^^^^'nen  do  such  things  only  of  necessity." 
I  do  not  pretend  to  wisdom,"  he  replied.  "  H^d  I  been  wise 
I  would  not  have  loved  you.  Since  our  parting  at  ChapuUDec' 
where  1  was  so  happy  I  have  thought  you  might1,e  a  prZer  here' 
and  in  my  dreams  1  have  heard  you  call  me.^  And  a  little  whUe 
ago,  on  he  temple,  I  said  to  lo',  '  Nenetzin  will  despi  e  me  if  T 
come  not  soon.'  Tell  me,  O  Nenetzin,  that  you  are  a  ^80^^  and 
I  will  take  you  away.  Tell  me  that  the  stories  told  of^  you  on  the 
streets  are  not  true,  and—"  ^ 

"  What  stories  ?  "  she  asked. 

etlt my  btuVhiH" '' '^ ™"' *° *^" *'^"  •    ^^^ '^  y->  N- 

^Th^«t'w^  ^^''l.'  ^^  put  down  the  feeling,  and  went  on,- 
There  be  those  who  say  that  the  good  king,  your  father    is  in 
this  prison  by  your  betrayal ;  they  say,  too,  that  you  are  the  keep 
er  of  a  shrme  unknown  to    the  gods  of  Anahuac  ,  and  yet  more 

ful  of  honor,  fa-ther,  or  gods  known  or  unknown.  Tell  me,  O  Nen- 
etzin, tell  me,  I  pray  you,  that  these  are  the  tales  of  liars  If  vou 
cannot  be  mine    at  least  let  me  go  hence  with  cause  to  think  vou 

Sr^X^K^'''"  *  k'  '"^"^  "'^  *^"  mountain.top.     My  heart    s  ^t  your  ' 
feet,— Oh,  crush  me  not  utterly  !  "  f         j  »"  j'our 

Thereupon  she  arose,  with  flushed  face  and  flashing  eyes,  never 
so  proud,  never  so  womanly.  **  ^    '         ®' 

wn,!]^'''^!,^"*!^*'  ''^ere  you  more  or  less  to  me  than  you  are,  I 
ders  Ih*^!  "F,'  *m?  ^*^"  y°"u  «"^*  *«  ^«**^'  You  cannot  un- 
von  h^rl  T  'Ti  ^  ""'"  answer-because  of  the  love  which  brought 
you  here,  I  will  answer.  '^"S"* 

She  went  into  a  chamber,  and  returning,   held  up  the  iron  cross 
^^imZ^^""'^   '  '^^'^  -  '^^  ^^'^'  ^^l^-^o  than  a^Th; 

thln'iwd''"  r  ^^" -^Pfu'  .  '^H'  '^^^^^  *«  "»«  «f  »  religion  better 
than  that  practised  in  the  temples,  and  of  a  God  mightier  than  all 
those  known  m  Anahuac,-a  God  whom  it  is  useless  to  resist,  who 
S^n  h'  '««^«*«^'-t^t  «"^3^  »«d.     There,  in  my  chamber,  is  an 

LTk!    ^     ^''^.?  ^^f  morning  ;  that  is  the  shrine  of  which  you 

king,  I  did  come  and  tell  the  strangers  of  the  attack  h^  nrdor.^ 
ix)ra  Muaipa,    tome,  as  is  the  destiny  of  every  woman"  the  hour 
came  to  choose  between  love  and  father:    I  could  not  else.      What 
harm  has  come  of  my  choice  ?    Is  not  the  king  saf  e  ? » 
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At  that  moment,  the  noise  which  had  all  the  time  been  heard  in 
the  patio,  as  of  a  battle  up  in  the  air.  swelled  trebly  loud.  The 
tendriU  of  the  vines  shook  ;  the  floor  trembled. 

"  Hark  ?"  she  said,  with  an  expression  of  dread.  "  Is  he  not 
safer  than  that  other  for  whom  I  forsook  him  ?  Yet  I  thought  to 
save  them  both  ;  and  saved  they  shall  be  !  "  she  added,  with  a  con- 
fident smile.      "  The  God  I  worship  can  save  them,  and  He  will." 

Then  she  became  silent  ;  and  as  he  could  tell  by  her  face 
that  she  was  8trugs:ling  with  a  painful  thought,  he  waited,  listen- 
ing intently.  At  length  she  spoke,  this  time  with  downcast 
eyes  : — 

•*  It  would  be  very  pleaiant,  O  Hualpa,  to  have  you  go  away 
thinking  me  pure  as  snow  on  the  mountain-top.  And  if— if  I  am 
not, — then  in  this  cross  " — and  she  kissed  the  symbol  tearfully — 
**  there  is  safety  for  me.  I  know  there  is  a  love  that  can  purify  all 
things." 

The  sensibilities  are  not  alike  in  all  persons  ;  but  it  is  not  true, 
as  some  philosophers  think,  that  infidels,  merely  because  they  are 
such,  are  incapable  of  either  great  joy  or  great  grief.  The  mother 
of  El  Chico  reviled  him  because  he  t  >ok  his  last  look  at  Granada 
through  tears  ;  not  less  poignant  was  the  sorrow  of  Hualpa,  look- 
ing at  his  love,  by  her  own  confession  lost  to  him  forever  ;  his  head 
dropped,  and  he  settled  down  and  fell  forward  ui)on  his  face,  crush- 
ed by  the  breath  of  a  woman, — he  whom  a  hundred  shields  had  not 
sufficed  to  stay  ! 

For  a  time  nothing  was  heard  in  the  patio  but  the  battle.  Nen- 
etzin  stirred  not  ;  she  was  in  the  mood  superinduced  by  pity  and 
remorse,  when  the  mind  merges  itself  in  the  heart,  and  is  lost  in 
excess  of  feeling. 

At  length  the  spell  was  broken.  A  woman  rushed  in,  clapping 
her  hands  joyfuUj^  and  crying, — 

'•  Be  glad,  be  glad,  O  Nenetzin  !  Malinche  has  come  back,  and 
we  are  saved  !  " 

And  more  the  Doiia  Marina  would  have  said,  but  her  eyes  fell 
upon  the  fallen  man,  and  she  stopped. 

Nenetzin  told  his  story, — the  story  women  never  tire  of  hearing. 

"  If  he  stays  here,  he  dies,"  said  Marina,  weeping. 
5  "He  shall  die.     1  will  save  him  too,"  said  Nenetzin  ;  and 

sne  went  to  him,  and  ook  his  hards,  bloody  aa  they  were,  and  by 
gentle  words,  woke  him  from  his  stiupor.  Mechanically  he  took  his 
cap,  shield,  and  mace,  and  followed  her,— he  knew  not  whither. 

And  she  paused  not  until  he  was  safely  delivered  to  Maxtla,  in 
the  quarters  occu    ad  by  the  king.  ^^ 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE   WAY  THBOUOH   THE    WALL. 

"  Al  tpmplo,  al  templo!  to  the  temple  !"   shouted  Cortez,  as  he 
charged  the  close  ranks  of  the  enemy. 

'\Al  templo  f"  answered  the  cavaliers,  plunging  forward  in  chi* 
valric  rivalry. 

And  from  the  column  behind  them  rolled  the  hoarse  echo  with 
the  words  of  command  superadded, — 

'*  Al  templo!  Adelante,  adelante  /— forward  !  " 
Not  a  Spaniard  there  '  ,^lt  the  ifttpiration  of  the  cry:  felt 
himself  a  soldier  of  Ch  ,  marching  to  a  b'attle  of  the  gods,  the  true 
against  the  fahie  ;  yet  the  way  was  hard,  harder  than  ever  ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  the  noon  came  before  Cortez  at  last  Hpurred  into 
the  space  in  front  of  the  old  palace. 

The  first  object  to  claim  attention  there  was  the  temple  against 
which  the  big  ^ry  of  the  Christians  had  been  so  suddenly 'and 
shrewdly  directed,— shrewdly,  because  in  the  glory  of  its  conquest 
the  fwlui  of  the  wa?i^(M  was  certain  to  be  for-otten.  In  such  inter- 
vals of  the  fight  as  he  could  snatch,  the  leader  measured  the  pile 
with  a  view  to  the  attack.  Standing  in  his  stii  ^ps,  he  traced  out 
the  path  to  Its  summit,  beginning  at  the  gate  of  the  coatapantli, 
then  up  the  broad  stairs,  and  around  the  four  terraces  totheaso^eaa 
~a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  the  whole  crowded  with  warriors' 
whose  splendid  regalia  published  them  lords  and  men  of  note,  in 
arms  to  die,  if  need  be,  for  glory  and  the  gods.  As  he  looked,  San- 
doval rode  to  him.  • 

"  Turn  thine  eyes  hither,  Senor,— to  the  palace,  the  palace  !  " 
Cortez  dropped  back  into  his  saddle,  and  glanced  that  way. 
"By  the  Mother  of  Christ,  they  have  broken  through  th»waU  i  " 
He  checked  his  horse.  .  <  • 

"Escobar,"  he  said,  calmly,  through  his  half-raided  visor,  "  take 
thou  one  hundred  men,  the  last  in  the  column,  and  attack  the  ifttti- 
ple.  Heareat  thou  ?  KiU  all  thou  findest  !  Nay,  I  recollect  ^11  a 
people  with  two  heads,  of  which  I  have  but  one.  Bring  me  the 
other,  if  thou  canst  find  him.  I  mean  the  butcher  they  call  the 
nigh  priest.  And  more,  Sefior  Alonzo,  when  thou  hast  taken  the 
idolatrous  mountain,  bum  the  towers,  and  fear  not  to  tumble  the 
?J?^-^°*i?  into  the  square.  Thyjbattle  will  be  glorious.  On  thy 
3iu6  V70u,  cae  oon,  ana  jsiotuoT  I     Tiiou  canst  not  fail.  *' 

"And  thou,  Olea,"  he  ided  to  another,  "get  thee  down  the 
street,  and  hasten  Mesa  and  his  supports.  Tell  them  the  infidels 
^9  at  th«  4oor  of  the  palace,  and  that  the  Captain  Ohrjstobal  hath 
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scarce  room  to  lift  his  axe.  And  further, — as  speed  is  everything 
now, — bid  Ordas  out  with  the  gun,  and  fire  the  manta,  which  hath 
done  its  work.     Spare  not  thy  horse  !  " 

With  the  last  word,  Cortez  shut  his  visor,  and,  griping  his  axe, 
spurred  to  the  front,  shouting, — 

"  To  the  palace,  gentlemen  1  for  love  of  Christ  and  good  com- 
rades.    Rescue,  rescue  !  "  • 

Down  the  column  sped  the  word,— then  forward  resistlessly, 
through  the  embattled  gate,  into  the  enclosure  ;  aud  none  too  soon, 
for,  as  Cortez  had  said,  though  at  the  time  witless  of  the  truUi,  the 
^tecs  were  threatening  the  very  doors  of  the  palace. 

Escobar,  elated  with  the  task  assigned  him,  arranged  his  men, 
and  made  ready  for  the  assault.  The  infidels  beheld  his  prepara- 
tion with  astonishment.  All  eyes,  theretofore  bent  upon  the  con- 
flict in  the  palace  yard,  now  fixed  upon  the  little  band,  so  boldly 
proposing  to  scale  the  sacred  heights.  A  cry  came  up  the  street  : 
**  The  'tzin,  the  'tzin  !"  then  the  'tsdn  himself  came ;  and  as  he 
passed  through  the  gate  of  the  coatapantli,  the  thousands  recog- 
nized him,  and  breathed  freely.  "  The  'tzin  has  come  !  The  gods 
are  eafe  !  "  so  they  cheered  each  other. 

The  .;?ood  captain  led  his  men  to  the  gate  of  the  coatapantli.  With 
diffi'culty  he  gained  entrance  As  if  to  madden  the  infidels,  already 
fired  I  y  a  zeal  as  great  as  his  own,  the  dismal  thunder  of  the  great 
drum  of  Huitzil'  rolled  down  from  the  temple,  overwhelming  all 
other  sounds.  Slowly  he  penetrated  the  enclosure  :  closely  his  com- 
mand followed  him  ;  yet  not  all  of  them ;  before  he  reached  the 
stairway  he  was  fighting  for,  the  hundred  were  but  ninety. 

Twenty  minutes,— thirty  :  at  last  Escobar  set  his  foot  on  the  fir»t 
step  of  the  ascent.  There  he  stopped  ;  a  shield  of  iron  clashed 
against  his ;  his  helmet  rang  with  a  deadly  blow.  When  he  saw  light 
again,  he  was  outside  the  sacred  wall,  borne  away  by  his  retreating 
countrymen,  of  whom  not  one  re-entered  the  palace  unwounded. 

Cortez,  meantime,  with  sword  and  axe,  cleared  the  palace  of 
assailants  ;  and,  as  if  the  day's  work  were  done,  he  prepared  to  dis- 
mount.    Don  Christobal,  holding  his  stirrup,  said, — 

"  Gierto,  Senor^  thou  art  welcome.  I  do  indeed  kiss  thy  hand.  I 
thank  thee." 

4*  JS^ot  so,  captain,  not  so.  By  my  conscience,  we  are  the  debtors  ! 
I  ^rill  hear  nothing  else.  It  is  true  we  came  not  a  moment  too 
soon,"—  he  glanced  at  the  breach  in  the  wall,  and  shook  his  head 
gravely,— '•  but— I  speak  what  may  not  be  gainsaid— thou  hast 
saved  the  palace. " 

More  he  would  have  said  in  the  same  strain,  but  that  a  sentinel 
on  the  roof  cried  out, — 

"  OJa.  Senores  f  " 

"  Wh-it  wouidst  thou  ? "  asked  Cortez,  quickly. 

"  I  am  an  old  soldier,  Seiior  Hernan, — "  ,       .  .,j. 

"  To  the  purpose,  variety  to  the  purpo&e  !  "         ; 
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"— '^ho'^  n»«ch  experience  hath  taught  not  to  express  himself 
hastily  ;  therefore,  if  thy  orders  were  well  done,  Seiior,  whither 
would  our  comrades  over  the  way  be  going  ? " 

"  To  the  top  of  the  temple,"  said  Cortez,  gravely,  while  all 
around  him  laughed. 

"iT^®^  ^  "^y  ®*y  ^^^^^7y  Sefior,  that  they  wiU  go  round  the 
world  before  they  arrive  there.  They  come  this  way  fast  as  men 
can  who  have  to  — " 

A  long,  exulting  cry  from  the  infidels  cut  the  speech  short ;  and 
the  party,  turning  to  the  temple,  saw  it  alive  with  waving  sashes 
and  tossing  shields. 

"  To  horse,  gentlemen  !  "  said  Cortez,  quietly,  but  with  flashing 
®yf8-     "  Satan  hath  ruled  yon  pile  long  enough.     I  will  now  tUt 
with  him.    Let  the  trumpets  be  sounded  !   Muster  the  army  !  God's 
service  hath  become  our  necessity.     Haste  ye  ! " 
,    Out  of  the  gate,  opened  to  receive  Escobar  and  his  bruised  fol-\ 
lowers,  marched  three  hundred  chosen  Christians,  with  as  many/ 
thousand  Tla«calans.     In  their  midst  went  Olmedo,  under  his  jyown" 
a  suit  of  armor,  in  his  hand  a  lance,  and  on  that  a  brazen  crucifix.(^ 
Other  ensign  there  was  not.     Cortez  and  his  cavalry  led  the  column.) 
which  was  of  all  the  arms  except  artillery,  that  remained  with  Drf 
Olid  to  take  care  of  the  palace.  -^ 

And  never  was  precaution  more  timely  ;  for  hardly  had  the  gate 
closed  upon  the  outgoers,  before  the  good  captain  sent  his  garrison 
to  the  walls,  once  more  menaced  by  the  infidels. 

The  preparations  of  Escobar,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  under 
lo  s  view  ;  so  the  prince,  divininj^  the  object,  drew  after  him  a 
strong  support,  and  hastened  to  keep  the  advantage  of  the  stair- 
ways.    On  one  of  the  eastern  terraces  he  met  the  'tzin  ascending 
There  was  hurried  salutation  between  them. 

"Look  you  for  Hualpa?"  asked  lo',  observing 'the  'tzin  search 
the  company  inquiringly. 

"  Yes.     He  should  be  here." 

The  boy's  face  and  voice  fell. 

*'  I  would  he  were,  good  'tzin.  He  left  me  on  the  azoteas.  With 
the  look  of  one  who  had  devoted  himself,  he  embraced  me.  His 
last  words  were,  *  Tell  the  'tzin  I  have  gone  to  make  for  him  a  way 
into  the  palace.'  "  And  thereupon  lo'  told  the  story  through,  sim- 
ply and  sorrowfully  ;  at  the  end  the  listener  kissed  him,  and  said,— 

"  I  will  find  the  way  he  made  for  me." 

There  was  a  silence,  very  brief,  however,  for  a  burst  of  yells  from 
below  warned  them  of  the  fight  begun.  Then  the  'tzin,  recalled  to 
himself,  gave  orders. 

* '  Care  of  the  gods  is  mine  now.  Leave  me  these  friends,  and  no. 
and  w^th  the  people  at  command,  bring  stones  and  timbers,  all  yojji 
find,  and  heap  them  ready  for  use  on  the  terraces  at  the  head  of  each 
stairway.  Go  quickly,  so  may  you  earn  the  double  blessinst  of 
Huitzil' and  Tezca' I"  * 
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In  a  little  time  the  Hzin  stood  upon  the  last  step  of  the  lowest 
stairway  ;  nor  did  he  lift  hand  until  Escobar,  half  spent  with  exer- 
tion, confronied  him  shieM  to  shield.     The  result  has  been  told. 

And  Ihen  were  shown  the  qualities  which,  as  a  fighting  man, 
raised  the  'tzin  above  rivalry  amongst  his  people.  The  axe  in  his 
hand  was  bnt  another  form  of  the  maguahuitl ;  and  that  his  shield 
was  of  the  Christian  style  mattered  not,— he  was  its  perfect  master. 
With  a  joyous  cry,  he  pushed  upon  the  arms  outstretched  to  save 
the  fallen  captain  ;  played  his  shield  like  a  shifting  mirror  ;  rose  and 
fell  the  axe,  now  in  feint,  now  in  foil,  but  always  in  circles  swifter 
than  eye  could  follow  ;  striking  a  victim  but  once,  he  amazed  and 
dazzled  the  Spaniards,  as  in  the  Moorish  wars  El  Zagel,  the  Moor 
amazed  and  dazzled  their  fathers.  Nor  did  he  want  support.  His 
followers,  inspired  by  his  example,  struggled  to  keep  pace  with  him. 
On  the  flanks  poured  the  masses  of  his  countrymen,  in  blind  fury 
content  if,  with  their  naked  hands,  they  could  clutch  the  weapons 
that  slew  them.  Such  valor  was  not  to  be  resisted  by  the  lessening 
band  of  Christians,  who  yielded,  at  first  inch  by  inch,  then  step  by 
step  ;  at  length,  in  disorder,  almost  in  rout,  they  were  driven  from 
the  sacred  enclosure. 

The  victory  was  decided ;  the  temple  was  safe,  and  the  insult 
punished  !  The  p'*r  shook  with  the  deep  music  of  the  drum  ;  in  the 
streets  the  companies  yelled  as  if  drunk  ;  the  temple  was  beautiful 
with  waving  sashes  and  tossing  shields  and  banners ;  and  on  the 
.  azoteaa  of  the  great  pile,  in  presence  of  the  people,  the  priests  ap- 
peared and  danced  their  dance  of  triumph,— a  horrible  saturnalia. 
The  fight  had  been  a  trial  of  power  between  the  gods  Christian  and 
'^Aztec,  and  lo,  Huitzil'  was  master  ! 

*•  The  'tain  fell  the  sweetness  of  the  victory,  and  his  breast  filled 
with  heroic  impulses.  Standing  in  the  gate  of  the  eoatapanUL  he 
saw  the  breach  Hualpa  had  made  in  the  wall  enclosing  the  palace 
noticed  that  the  ascent  to  the  base  of  the  gorge  was  easy,  and  the 
gorge  itself  now  wide  enough  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  several  men 
side  by  side.  The  temptation  was  strong,  the  possibilities  alluring, 
and  he  fixed  his  purpose. 

"It  is  the  way  he  made  for  me,  and  I  will  tread  it.  Help  me,  O 
God  of  my  fathers  I "  r-       > 

So  he  resolved,  so  he  prayed. 

Ad  forthwith  messengers  ran  to  the  chiefs  on  the  four  sides  of 
the  palace  with  orders  for  them  to  pass  the  wall.  Prom  the  dead 
Spaniards  the  armor  was  stript,  and  arms  taken  ;  and  the  rob- 
I  era,  fourteen  caciques,  men  notable  for  skill  and  courage,  stood  up 
under  cuirass,  and  helm  or  morion,  and  with  pike  and  battle-axe 
of  Christian  manufacture,  covered,  nevertheless,  with  pagan  trap- 

Still  standing  in  the  gateway,  the  'tzin  saw  the  companies  in  the 
street  begin  the  assault.     Swelled  their  war-cries  as  never  before 
for  the  inspiration  of  the  victory  was  upon  them  also  ;  rattled  the 
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tambours,  brayed  the  conchs,  danced  the  priests,  and  from  the  tem- 
ple and  house-tops  poured  the  missiles  in  a  darkening  cloud.  With- 
in his  view  a  hundred  ladders  were  planted,  and  crowded  with  eager 
climbers.  At  the  gorge  of  the  breach  men  struggled  with  each  other 
to  make  the  passage  first.    He  called  a  messenger  : — 

'♦  Take  this  ring  to  the  prince  lo',"  he  said.  "  Tell  bim  the  house 
of  the  gods  is  once  more  in  his  care."  Then  to  his  chosen  caciques 
he  turned,  saying,—'*  Follow  me,  O  countrymen  !  " 

With  that,  he  walked  swiftly  to  the  breach  ;  calm,  collected, 
watchful,  silent,  he  walked.  His  companions  shouted  his  war-cry. 
From  mouth  to  mouth  it  passed,  thrilling  and  inspiring, — 

"  Up  :^  Tlateloco  !  Up,  up,  over  the  wall  !  The  'tzin  is  with 
us  ! " 

Me>  n  .  ..o  the  besieged  were  not  idle  ;  over  the  crest  of  the  para- 
pet the  Tlascalans  fought  successf ully  ;  through  the  ports  and  em- 
brasures the  Christians  kept  up  their  fire  of  guns  great  and  small. 
Nevertheless,  to  the  breach  the  'tzin  went  w^  "^hout  stopping. 

"  Clear  the  way  !  "  he  cried. 

The  guns  within  made  answer  ;  a  shower  of  blood  drenched  him 
from  head  to  foot.  Except  of  the  dead,  the  way  was  clear  !  A  rush 
through  the  slippery  gorge,— a  shout,— and  he  was  inside  the  en- 
closure, backed  by  his  caciques.  And  as  he  went  in,  Cortez  passed 
out,  marching  to  storm  the  temple. 

No  doubt  or  hesitation  on  the  'tzin's  part  now  ;  no  looking  about, 
uncertain  what  to  do,  while  bowmen  and  gunners  made  a  mark  of 
him.  He  spoke  to  his  supporters,  and  with  them  faced  to  the  right, 
and  cleared  the  banquette  of  Tlascalans.  Over  the  wall,  thus  cleared, 
and  through  the  breach  leaped  his  people  ;  and  as  they  came,  the 
iron  shields  covered  them,  and  they  multiplied  rapidly. 

About  eight  hundred  Spaniards,  chiefly  Narvaez'  men,  defended 
the  palace.  They  fought,  but  not  ^ith  the  spirit  of  the  veterans, 
and  were  puerhed  slowly  backward.  As  they  retired,  wider  grew  the 
space  of  undefended  wall ;  like  wa  /es  over  a  ship's  side,  in  poured 
the  companies ;  the  Aztecs  fell  by  scores,  yet  they  increased  by 
hundreds. 

Again  the  sick  and  wounded  staggered  from  their  quarters  ;  again 
De  Olid  brought  his  reserves  into  action  ;  again  the  volleys  shook 
the  palace,  and  wrapped  it  in  curtains  of  smoke,  whiter  and  softer 
than  bridal  veils ;  still  the  infidels  continued  to  master  the  walls 
and  the  space  within.  By  and  by  the  gates  fell  into  their  hands  ; 
and  then,  indeed,  all  seemed  lost  to  the  Christians. 

The  stout  heart  of  th^i  good  Captain  Christobal  was  well  tempered 
for  the  trial.  To  the  windows  and  lesser  entrances  of  the  buildings 
he  sent  guards,  stationing  them  inside  :  then,  in  front  of  the  four 
great  doors,  he  drew  his  men  back,  and  fought  on,  so  that  the 
palace  was  literally  girt  with  a  belt  of  battle. 

An  hour  like  that  I  write  of  seems  a  long  time  to  a  combatant ; 
on  this  oocasion,  however,  one  there  was,  not  a  comb^tautj  to 
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whom,  posaibly,  the  time  seemed  much  longer.  In  his  darkened 
chamber  sat  the  king,  neither  speaking  nor  spoken  to,  though  sur- 
rounded  by  his  court.  He  must  have  heard  the  cries  of  his  people  • 
knowing  them  so  near,  in  fancy,  at  least,  he  must  have  seen  their 
heroism  and  slaughter.  Had  he  no  thought  in  sympathy  with  them  ? 
no  prayer  for  their  success  1  no  hope  for  himself  even  ?  Who  may 
answer  ?— so  many  there  are  dead  in  the  midst  of  life. 

At  length  the  'tzin  became  weary  of  the  mod  of  attack,  which 
after  all,  was  but  a  series  of  hand-to-hand  coml  ,s  along  lengthened 
lines  that  might  last  till  night,  or,  indeed,  as  1(<  .  as  there  were  men 
to  hll  the  places  of  the  faUen.  To  the  ^aa.  >anies  crowding  the 
conquered  space  before  the  eastern  front  of  ihe  palace,  he  passed 
an  order :  a  simultaneous  forward  movemcu  t  from  the  rear  took 
place  ;  the  intervals  between  the  ranks  wero  closed  up  ;  a  moment 
of  fusion,— a  pressure  ;  then  a  welding  together  of  the  whole  mass 
followed.  After  that  words  may  not  convey  the  scene.  The  un- 
fortunates who  happened  to  be  engaged  were  first  pushed,  then 
driven,  and  finally  shot  forward,  like  dead  weights.  Useless  all 
skill,  useless  strength  ;  the  opposite  lines  met  j  blood  flew  as  from 
a  hundred  fountains  ;  men  impaled  on  opposing  weapons,  died 
nailed  together  face  to  face.  As  the  only  chance  for  life,  very  many 
fell  down,  and  were  smothered. 

The  defenders  broke  in  an  instant.  Back,  back  they  went  — 
back  to  the  guns,  which,  for  a  time,  served  as  breakwaters  to  the 
wa.ve  ;  then  past  the  guns,  almost  to  the  wall,  forced  there  by  the 
awful  inipetuB  of  the  rush. 

The  truly  great  leaders  of  men  are  those  who,  invoking  storms 
stand  out  and  brave  them  when  they  come.   Such  was  Guatamozin 
The  surge  I  huve  so  faintly  described  caught  him  foremost  in  the 
fighting  line  of  his  people,  and  flung  him  upon  his  antagonists. 
J  I^  shield  he  broke  the  force  of  the  collision ;  the  cuirass 
saved  him  from  their  points  ;  close  wedged  amongst  them,  they 
could  not  strike  him.     Tossed  like  so  much  drift,  backward  thev 
went,  forward  he.     Numbers  of  them  feU  and  disappeared.    When 
at  last,  the  impetus  of  the  movement  was  nigh  spent,  he  found  him- 
self close  by  the  principal  door  of  the  palace.     But  one  man  stood 
before  him,— a  warrior  with  maquahuitl  lifted  to  strike.    The  'tzin 
raised  his  shield,  and  caught  the  blow  ;  then,  upon  his  knee,  he 
looked  up,  and  saw  the  face,  and  heard  the  exulting  yell  of— Iztlil' 
the  Tezcucan  !     Whirled  the  weapon  again.    The  noble  Aztec  sum- 
moned all  his  spirit ;  death  glared  upon  him  through  the  burning 
eyes  of  his  hated  rival ;  up,  clear  to  vision,  rose  ail  dearest  things, 
—godS;  country,  glory,  love.     Suddenly  the  raised  arm  feU  ;  down 
dropped  the  maquahuitl ,  and  upon  the  shield  down  dropped  Iztlil' 
himself  carrying  the  'tzin  with  him. 
The  Tezcucan  seemed  dead. 

A  friendly  hand  helped  the  'tzin  to  his  feet.     He  was  conscious 
ae  he  arose,  of  a  strange  calm  in  the  air ;  the  clamor  and  furious 
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stir  of  the  combat  were  dying  away  ;  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  ene- 
mies, but  they  were  still,  and  did  not  even  look  at  him.  A  shield 
not  his  own  covered  his  breast ;  he  turned,  and  lo  !  the  face  of 
Hualpa ! 

"  Whence  came  you  1 "  asked  the  'tzin. 

"From  the  palace." 

"Thanks—" 

"  Not  now,  not  now,"  said  Hualpa,  in  a  low  voice.  "  The  gods 
who  permitted  me  to  save  you,  O  'tzin,  have  not  been  able  to  save 
themselves.     Look  !  to  the  temple  1 '' 

flis  eyes  followed  Hualpa's  directing  finger,  and  the  same  astonish- 
ment that  held  his  enemies  motionless  around  him,  the  same  hor- 
ror that,  m  4;he  full  tide  of  successful  battle,  had  so  instantly  staid 
his  countrymen,  seized  him  also.  He  stood  transfixed,— a  man 
turned  to  stone !  _ 

The  towers  of  the  temple  were  in  flames  ;  and,  yet  more  awful, 
the  image  of  Huitzil',  rolled  to  the  verge  of  the  azoteas,  was  totter- 
ing to  Its  fall  1     A  thous^and  hands  were  held  up  instinctively,— a 
groan,— a  long  cry,— and  down  the  stairway  and  terraces,  grindiacr^ 
and  crashing,  thundered  the  idoL     Tezca'  followed  after,  and  the  ^ 
sacrificial  stone  ;  then  the  religion  olJ4^^4^j«(is.  w^i^o^e^jprever,^  ( 
As  If  to  assure  the  great  fact,  when  next  the  spectators  raikedf 
their  eyes  to  the  azoteas,  lo  !  Olmedo  and  his  crucifix  !    The  faith- 1 
ful  servant  of  Christ  had  performe<l  his  mission  ;  he  had  burst  the« 
last  gate,  and  gained  the  last  mountain  in  the  way  ;  and  now,  with/ 
bared  head,  and  face  radiant  with  sublime  emotion,  he  raiaed  the* 
symbol  of  salvation  high  up  in  view  of  aU  the  tribes,  and,  in  the! 
name  of  his  Master,  and  for  his  Master's  Church,  forever,  by  that  > 
simple  ceremony,  took  possession  of  the  New  World.  f 

And  marvellous  to  relate  further,  the  tribes,  awed  if  not  con- 
quered, bowed  their  heads  in  peace.     Even  the  companies  in  the  / 
palace-yard  ^narched  out  over  their  dead,  and  gave  up  the  victory  I 
so  nearly  \,  n.     Guatamozin  and  Hualpa  followed  them,  but  withC 
then-  faces,  to  the  foe.     Needless  the  defiance  ;  as  they  went,  not  a  I 
word  was  spoken,  not  a  hand  Ufted.     For  the  time,  all  was  peace/j 


CHAPTER  XI. 

BATTLE   IN   THE   AIE. 


As  Cortez,  at  the  head  of  his  column,  diew  near  the  gate  of  the 
coatapanth,  he  saw  the  enclosure  and  the  terr-ces  on  that  side  of 
the  temple  occuoied  bv  warriors,  and  tho  adafi^  :  fVio  a.7^/^f<^oa  -K^^a 
lined  with  pahas,  chanting  m  dismal  harmony  with  the  deep  music 
of  the  great  drum.  Ensigm  and  symbols  of  unknown  meaning,  and 
rich  regaha  pranked  the  dull  gray  faces  of  the  pile  with  holiday 
splendors.     Little  note,  however,  gave  he  to  the  beautiful  effect, 
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*•  God  helping  us,"  he  said  to  his  cavaliers,— and  with  such  grav- 
ity that  they  knew  him  unusually  impressed  with  the  task  before 
them,— *♦  God  helping  us,  gentlemen,  we  will  do  a  deed  now  that 
hath  no  likeness  in  the  wars  of  men.  Oommeud  we  ourselves 
each,  and  all  who  follow  us,  to  the  holy  Christ,  who  oometh  yonder 
on  the  staflF  of  Father  Olmedo." 

So  saying,  he  reversed  his  sword,  and  carried  the  crossed  handle 
softly  and  reverently  to  the  bars  of  his  helmet,  and  all  who  heard 
him  did  likewise. 

In  front  of  the  gate,  under  a  shower  of  arrows,  he  stopped  to  ad- 
just the  armlets  of  his  shield,  for  his  hand  was  yet  sore  ;  then  set- 
tling in  his  saddle  again,  he  spurred  his  horse  through  the  entrance 
into  the  enclosure. 

Right  into  the  mass  waiting  to  receive  him  he  broke,  and  whom 
his  sword  left  untouched  the  trained  steed  bore  down.  After  him 
charged  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  conquest,  animated  with  generous 
rivalry  and  the  sublime  idea  that  this  time  the  fight  was  for  God  and 
His  Church.  And  so,  with  every  thrust  of  sword  and  every  plunge 
of  horse,  out  rang  their  cries. 

"  On,  on,  for  love  of  Christ !  Death  to  the  infidels  !  Down  with 
the  false  gods  !  " 

On  the  side  of  the  infidels  there  was  no  yielding,  for  the  ground 
was  holy  ground  to  them.  When  their  frail  weapons  were  broken, 
they  flung  themselves  empty-handed  upon  the  nearest  rider,  or  under 
the  horses,  and,  dying  even,  tried  to  hold  fast,  locked  the  hoofs  that 
beat  them  to  death.  In  their  aid,  the  pavement  became  heaped 
with  bodies,  and  so  slippery  with  blood  that  a  number  of  the  horses 
fell  down  ;  and,  in  such  cases,  if  the  rescue  came  not  quickly  they 
and  their  riders  were  lost.  Indeed,  so  much  did  this  peril  increase 
that  Cortez,  when  his  footmen  were  fairly  in  the  yard,  dismounted 
the  horsemen  the  better  to  wage  the  fight. 

At  length  resistance  ceased  :  the  inclosure  was  won.  The  marble 
floor  bore  awful  evidences  of  the  prowess  of  one  party  and  the  des- 
peration of  the  other. 

The  Christians  took  up  their  wounded,  and  carried  them  tenderly 
to  the  shade,  for  the  sun  blazed  down  from  the  cloudless  sky. 

Around  Cortez  gathered  the  captains,  resting  themselves. 

"  The  Tlascalans  must  hold  the  yard,"  he  said,  well  pleased,  and 
with  raised  visor.     "  That  charge  I  commit  to  thee,  Lugo." 

Lugo  bared  his  face,  and  said,  sullenly,— 

"Thou  knowest,  Seiior,  that  I  am  accustomed  to  obey  thee 
questionless  ;  but  this  liketh  me  not.     I—" 

'•  By  the  love  of  Christ—" 

"  Even  so,  Senor,"  said  Lugo,  interrupting  him  in  turn.    **  I  feel 
bidden  by  love  of  Christ  to  go  un.  and  h^ln  njigf.  An-arn  +ki 
idols."    '  ~-     r,-         -r  -    -- -" 


iols." 

The  face  of  the  crafty  leader  changed  <5juickly. 
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'*  Ota,  father  !  "  he  said.  ''Here  is  one  malcontent,  because  I 
would  have  him  stay  and  take  care  of  us  while  we  dim'  the  stair- 
ways.    What  say'st  thou  ?  " 

Olmedo  answered  solemnly,  "What  ye  have  in  mind  now,  Seiiores, 
— the  disgrace  of  the  false  gods  who  abide  in  this  temple  of  abomi- 
nations,—is  what  hath  led  us  here.  And  now  that  the  end  is  at 
hand,  the  least  circumstunce  is  to  he  noted  ;  for  the  wise  hear  God 
as  often  in  the  small  voice  as  in  the  thunder.  Doubt  not,  doubt 
not ;  the  prompting  of  the  good  ca^jtain  is  from  Him.  Be  this 
lower  duty  to  the  unaasoilzied  Tlascalans  :  go  we  as  the  love  of 
Christ  calleth.  Verily,  he  who  doeth  this  work  well,  though  his 
sins  be  many  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  yet  shall  he  become  as  pui.Hy 
itself,  and  be  blessed  forever.  Take  thy  measures  quickly,  Senor, 
and  let  us  be  gone." 

"  Amen,  amen  !  "  said  the  cavaliers  ;  and  Cortez  crossing  him- 
self, hastened  iu  person  to  make  dispositions  for  the  further  em- 
prise. 

The  Tlascalans  he  set  to  hold  the  coatapantli  from  attack  with- 
out. To  the  arquebusiers  and  cross-bowmen  he  gave  orders  to 
coyer  him  with  their  fire  while  he  climbed  the  stairways  and  ^as 
driving  the  enemy  around  the  terraces.  When  the  azoteas  was 
gained,  they  were  to  ascend,  and  take  part  in  the  crowning 
struggle  for  the  sanctuaries.  The  cavalry,  already  dismounted, 
were  to  go  with  him  in  the  assault.  To  the  latter  upon  rejoining 
them,  he  said, — 

"  In  my  judgment,  gentlemen,  the'  fighting  we  go  to  now  is  of 
the  kind  wherein  the  sword  is  better  than  axe  or  lance  ;  therefore, 
put  away  all  else ." 

He  took  place  at  the  head,  with  Alvarado  and  Sandoval  next 
him  in  the  colu/un. 

*•  And  thou,  father  ? "  he  asked. 

Olmedo  raised  his  crucifix,  and,  looking  up,  said, — 

**  Hagase  tu  voluntad  en  la  tieira  asi  como  en  d  cielo."*  Then  to 
Cortez,  "iwill  follow  these,  my  children." 

"  Forward  then  1  Christ  with  us,  and  all  the  saints  ! "  cried 
Cortez.     "  Adelante  !    Christo  y  Santiago!" 

In  a  moment  they  were  swiftly  climbing  the  lower  stairway  of 
the  temple. 

Meantime  lo',  from  the  azoteas,  kept  watch  on  the  combats  below. 

wo  figures  charmed  his  gaze,— that  of  Cortez  and  that  of  the  'tzin, 
—-both,  in  their  separate  ways,  moving  forward  slowly  but  certainly. 
Before  he  thought  of  descending,  the  Christians  were  in  the  pre- 
cinct of  the  coatapontlif  and  after  them  streamed  the  long  line  of 
Tlascalans. 

J3.S  ws  -xsve  seen,  tuB  priuca  had  buon  In  battles,  awd  more  than 


once  felt  the  joyous  frenzy  nowhere  else  to  be  fotua4  Hw^sJIMtit^ 
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dread  fell  upon  hira.  Did  Mahnche'a  dream  of  conquest  reach  the 
gods?  Again  and  again  he  turned  to  the  sanctuaries,  but  the 
dmne  wrath  came  not  forth,-only  the  sonorous  throbs  of  the 
drum  Once  he  went  into  the  presence  chamber,  which  was  full  of 
kneeling  ^afccM.  The  teotucth  stood  bef-re  the  altar  prayini?  lo' 
joined  m  the  invocation  ;  but  miracle  there  was  not,  nor  wai'there 

MaSncWs       ""       °*™*  """*'  *^^  ^^^  ^""^  '^'"''"''^  *^^  ^"^^^^  ^'^ 
Then  lo'  comprehended  that  this  attack,  unlike  Escobar's,  was  of 
method;  for  the  ways  of  succor,  which  we^e  also  those  of  retreat 
were  all  c  osea.     The  supreme  trial  had  come  early  in  his  career 
±ii8  spirit  arose  ;  he  saw  himself  the  stay  of  tho  religion  of  hii 
fathers  ;  the  gods  leaned  upon  him.     On  the  roof  and  terraces  were 
;  some  two  thousand  warriors,  the  fighting  children  of  the  valley  • 
/  lezcucans,  with  countless  glorious  memories  to  sustain  their  native 
pnde  ;  Cholulans,  eager  to  avenge  the  sack  of  their  city  and  the 
massacre  of  their  countrymen  ;  Aztecs,  full  of  the  superiority  of 
/race  and  the  inspiration  of  ages  of  empire.     They  would  fight  to 
1  the  last  man.     He  could  trust  them,  as  the  'tzin  had  trusted  him 
Ihe  struggle,  moreover,  heaides  being  of  special  interest  on  account 
lli    1?  l?"""/  character,  would  be  in  mid-air,  with  the  strangers 
and  aU  the  tribes  and  companies  as  witnesses.     So,  with  his  ca- 
ciques, he  went  down  to  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  lower  stair- 
way. 

A  y«"  saluted  Cortez  when,  at  the  head  of  the  cavaliers,  he  ap- 
peared  on  the  steps,  and,  sword  in  hand,  commenced  the  perilous 
Mcent.  At  the  same  time  javelins  and  spears  began  to  ram  unon 
the  party  from  the  first  terrace.  Up  they  hurried,  half  the  height 
wasgamed  andnotamaiihurt.-nota  foot  delayed  !  Then,  slowly 
at  farst,  but  with  longer  leaps  and  increasing  force,  a.block  of  stone' 

L"^in  1^  t"?.  i^^  ."i!*^"-  ^^rtunately,  the  steps  were  broad, 
having  been  built  for  the  accommodation  of  processions.  Down 
sped  a  warning  cry  ;  down  as  swiftly  plunged  the  danger.  Olmedo  - 
saw  three  figures  of  men  m  iron  follow  it  headlong  to  the  bottom  • ' 
fast  they  fell  but  not  too  fast  for  his  words  of  absolution  :  before 
the  victims  touched  the  pavement,  their  sins  were  forgiven  and 
their  souls  at  rest  in  Paradise.  lorgiven,  and 

The  stones  and  timbers  placed  on  the  lauding  by  the  'tzins  order 

hurieSZii'^   T^  f  -"dolled  and  dragged  ^to  the  steps  and 
hurled  down.     Thus  ten  Christians  more  were  slain.     Even  Cortez 
deemmg  escape  impossible,  turned  his  battle-cry  into  a  prayer  and 
not  m  vain  !    From  below  the  arquebusiers  and  cross-bowmen 'sud- 
denly  opened  fire,  which  they  kept  so  close  that,  on  the  landing 
the  dead  and  wounded  speedily  outnumbered  the  living 

Thejunimt*  are  with  ua  !    Fnrward    -w"!*/!-  -*  j-^--  /^i-..__v  .,, 

ift^^tl^J'^fer'T'®''^  ^T  ^^'^  P*"^*''  *»«  P"8ed  the  last 
••^  and  stood  tttxM  the  terrace.     And  there,  first  in  front  of  him, 
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first  to  meet  him,  stood  lo',  whom  pride  and  zeal  would  not  permit 
to  retire. 

The  meeting— combat  it  can  hardly  be  culled— was  very  brief. 
The  blades  of  lo's  waquahuitl  broke  at  the  first  blow.  Cortez  re- 
plied with  a  thrust  of  the  sword,— quick,  but  true,  riving  both  the 
shield  and  the  arm.  A  cacique  dragged  the  hapless  boy  out  of 
reach  of  the  second  thrust  and  took  his  place  before  the  conqueror. 

The  terrace  so  hardly  gained  was  smoothly  paved,  and  wide 
enough  for  ten  men  to  securely  walk  abreast  ;  on  the  outer  side 
there  was  no  railing  or  guard  of  any  kind,  nothing  but  a  descent 
ot  such  height  as  to  make  a  fall  certainly  fatal.  Four  times  the 
smooth  foot-worn  pavement  extended  around  the  temple,  brokon  in 
Its  course  by  six  grand  stairways,  the  last  of  which  landed  on  the 
azoUas,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  street. 
Such  was  the  highway  of  the  gods,  up  which  the  adventurous  Chris- 
tians essayed  to  march,  fighting. 

"  To  my  side,  Sandoval  !  And  ye,  Alvarado,  Morla,  Lugo,  Ordas 
Sir?'""*?  ™y  *^^®  - "  ^'^^^  Cortez,  defending  himself  the  while. 

Make  with  me  a  line  of  shields  across  the  way.  Let  me  hear  your 
voices.  No  battle-cry  here  but  Christ  and  St.  James  !  When  ye 
are  ready,  shout,  that  I  may  hear  ye  !  " 

One  by  one  the  brave  gentlemen  took  their  places  :  then  rose  the 
cry,      Christo  y  Santiago  !    Ohristo  y  Santiago  !  " 

And  then  the  voice  of  Cortez, — 

"  Forward  my  friends  !  Push  the  dogs  !  No  quarter  !  Christo 
y  Santiago  ! 

Behind  the  line  of  shields  moved  the  other  cavaliers,  eager  to 
help  when  help  should  be  needed. 

And  then  were  shown  the  excellences  of  the  sword  in  a  master's 
hand.  The  best  shields  of  the  infidels  could  not  bar  its  point  •  it 
overcame  resistance  so  quietly  that  men  fell,  wounded,  or  slain  out- 
right, before  they  thought  themselves  in  danger  ;  it  won  the 
terrace,  and  so  rapidly  that  the  Christians  were  themselves  aston- 
ished. 

"  Ola,  compaheros  !  "  said  Cortez,  who  in  the  fiercest  milie  was 
still  the  wajtchful  captain.  ^'Ola!''  Yonder  riseth  the  second 
stairway.  That  the  heathen  may  not  use  the  vantage  against  us, 
keep  we  close  to  this  pack.     On  their  heels  ?    Closer  !  " 

So  they  mounted  the  steps  -f  the  second  stairway,  fighting  ;  and 
tne  crowd  which  they  kept  br  an  them  and  the  enemy  on  the 
landing  was  a  better  cover  ev.  n  the  fire  of  the  bowmen  and  ar- 

quebusiers.  And  so  the  terraces  were  all  taken.  Of  the  eight 
other  Christians  who  fell  under  the  stones  and  logs  rolled  um)n 
them  from^the  heights  above,  two  lived  long  enough  to  be  shrived 
I//  tiiS  zaitiiiui  wlnaedo. 

The  azoteas  of  the  temple  has  been  already  described  as  a  broad 
paved  area,  unobstructed  except  by  the  sacrificial  stones  and  the 
sanctuaries  of  HuitzU'  and  Tezca'.    A  more  dreadful  place  for  battle 
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cannot  be  imagined.  The  coming  and  going  of  worahipperj,  singly 
or  in  processions,  and  of  barefooted  pabas,  to  whom  the  dizzy 
height  was  all  the  world,  had  worn  its  surface  smooth  as  furbished 
iron.  If,  as  the  combat  rolled  slowly  around  the  terraces,  rising 
higher,  and  nearer  the  chiefs  and  warriors  on  the  summit,— if  in 
faintness  of  heart  or  hope,  they  looked  fr>r  a  way  of  escape,  'the 
sky  and  the  remote  horizon  were  all  they  saw  :  escape  was  impos- 

With  many  others  disabled  by  wounds,  lo'  ascended  to  the  azoteaa 
in  advance  of  the  tight ;  not  in  despair,  but  as  the  faithful  might, 
never  doubting  that,  when  the  human  effort  failed,  Huitzil',  the 
Omnipotent,  would  defend  himself.  He  passed  through  the  ranks, 
and  with  brave  words  encouraged  the  common  resolve  to  conquer 
or  die.  Stopping  upon  the  western  verge,  he  looked  down  upon 
the  palace,  aud  lo  !  there  was  a  rest  in  the  assault,  except  where 
the  tzm  fought  with  his  back  to  the  temple  ;  and  the  thousands 
were  standing  still,  their  faces  upturned,— each  where  the  strange 
truce  found  him,— to  behold  the  hunted  gods  in  some  majestic  form 
at  last  assert  their  divinity.  So  lo'  knew,  by  the  whisperings  of 
his  own  faith.  ^       * 

,    Again  he  turned  prayerfully  to  the  sanctuaries.     At  that  instant 
'  Cortez  mounted  the  last  step  of  the  last  stairway,— after  him  the 
I  line  of  shields,  aud  all  the  cavaliers,— after  them  again,  Olmedo  with 
I  his  crucifix  !     Then  was  wrought  an  effect,  simple  enough  of  itself 
\  but  so  timely  that  the  good  man— forgetful  that  the  image  o^  Christ 
;  dead  on  the  cross  is  nothing  without  the  story  of  his  ;  -rfect  love 
;and  sorrowful  death— found  believers   when  he  afterwards  pro- 
'   fi*^"T,**^  *  miracle.    He  held  the  sacred  effigy  up  to  be  seen  by  all 
i  the  infidels  ;  they  gazed  at  it  as  at  a  god  unfriendly  to  their  gods, 
and  waited  m  awe  for  the   beginning  of  a  struggle  between  the 
divine  rivals  ;  and  while  they  waited,  Oortez  and  his  cavaliers  per- 
fected their  formation  upon  the  azotem,  and  the  bowmen  and  arque- 
busiers   began   to  clime  the  second  stairway  of  the  ascent      The 
moment  of  advantage  was  lost  to  the   Aztecs,  and  they  paid  the 
penalty.  "   '^ 

lo'  waited  with  the  rest ;  from  crucifix  to  sar.ctuary,  and  sanc- 
tuary to  crucifix,  he  turned  ;  yet  the  gods  nursed  their  power.  At 
last  he  awoke  ;  too  late  !  there  was  no  escape.  Help  of  man  was 
inot  possible,  and  the  gods  seemed  to  have  abandoned  him. 

Teacuco  !   Cholula  !    Tenochtitlan  !  Up,  up,  Tlateloco,  up  !  " 
Over  the  azotea^  his  words  rang  piercing  dear,  and  through  the 
*nk8  towards  the  Christians  he  rushed.     The  binding  of  the  spell 
^as  broken.  Shook  the  banners,  pealed  war-cry,  conch,  and  atabal. 

rand  the  battle  was  joined. 
*!  ^P\^  ^ast  until  our  brethren  come  :  then  shall  our  swords  drink 
Ui&iT  nil  \  Vhriaioy  Santiago!" 
I  Never  was  the  voice  of  Cortez  more  confident. 
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Need,  nevertheless,  had  the  cavaliers  for  all  their  strength  and 
skill,  even  the  nicest  cunning  of  fence  and  thrust.  Every  joint  of 
thoir  harness  was  searched  by  ja  olin  and  spear,  and  the  clang  of 
maquahuitls  against  the  faces  of  their  shields  was  as  the  noise  of  a 
thousand  armeroa  at  work.  The  line  swayed  and  bent  before  the 
surge,  now  yielding,  now  recovering,  at  times  ready  to  break,  and 
then — death  awaited  them  all  on  the  terraces  below.  For  life  they 
plied  their  swords, — no,  not  for  life  alone  ;  behind  them  to  and  fro 
strode  Olmedo. 

"Strike,  and  spare^not !  "  he  cried.  "  Lo,  the  gates  of  hell  yonder, 
but  they  shall  not  prevail  Strike  for  Holy  Church,  whose  swoids 
ye  are  I  For  Holy  Cross,  and  room  to  worship*  above  the  Baals  of 
heathendom  !    For  glory  here,  and  eternal  life  hereafter  !  " 

So  he  cried  as  he  strode  ;  and  the  crucifix  on  his  lance,  and  the 
saintly  words  on  his  lips  were  better  than  trumpets,  better  than  a 
hundred  Cids  in  reserve. 

The  great  drum,  which  had  been  or  a  while  silent,  at  this  junc- 
ture busrt  out  again  ;  and  still  more  to  inflame  the  infidels,  forth 
from  the  sanctuaries  the  pabas  poured,  and  dispersed  themselves, 
leaping,  dancing,  singing,  through  the  ranks.  Doubtless  they  an- 
swered the  Christian  priest,  promise  for  promise,  and  with  even 
greater  eflect ;  the  calm  and  self-possessed  among  their  people  be- 
came zealots,  and  the  zealots  became  frantic  madmen. 

At  last  the  bowmen  and  arquebusiers  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
When  Cortez  saw  them, — their  line  formed,  matches  lighted,  bows 
drawn, — he  drew  out  of  the  combat  to  give  them  directions. 

*'  Viva,  compamros  !  "  he  said,  with  a  vivacity  peculiar  to  himself. 
'*  I  bid  ye  welcome.  The  temple  and  its  keepers  are  ours.  We  with 
swords  will  now  go  forward.  Keep  ye  the  stairway,  and  take  care 
of  our  flanks.  Ply  your  bolts, — ply  them  fast, — and  spare  not  a  cur 
in  the  kennell !  " 

They  made  no  answer,  spake  not  a  word.  Stolidly,  grimly  they 
gazed  at  him  under  their  morions  ;  they  knew  their  duty,  and  he 
knew  them.     Once  more  he  turned  to  the  fight. 

"  To  the  sanctuaries  !  "  he  shouted  to  the  cavaliers.    "  We  have 

come  for  the  false  gqds  :  let  us  at  them.    Charge,  gentlemen,  Christ 

with  us  1    Forward  all ! " 

Back  came  their  response,  **  Forward !     Ghristo  y  Santiago  !  " 

They  advanced  their  shields  suddenly  ;  the  play  of  their  swords 

redoubled  ;  the  weapons  in  front  of  them  splintered  like  reeds  ; 

war-cries  half  uttered  turned  to  screams  ;  under  foot  blood  rai  like 

wateii',  and  feathered  panoply  and  fallen  men,    dying    and  dead, 

blotted  out  the  pavement.     Surprised,   bewildered,    baffled,   the 

bravest  of  the  infidels  perished  ,  the  rest  gave  way  or  were  pushed 

helplessly  back  \  and  the  dismav  thus  excited  rose  to  nanic  when 

the  bowmen  and  arquebusiers  joined  in  the  combat.     A  horrible 

ooufusion  ensued.      Hundreds  threw  away  their  arms,   and  ran 

wildly  around  the  axoUas  ;  some  flung,themselve8  from  the  height  ; 
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some  climl^d  the  Banotuariea  ;  some  took  to  piteous  imploration  of 
the  aoomed  idols  ;  others,  in  blind  fnry,  rushed  empty-handed  upon 
the  dripping  swords.  '^ 

Steadily  as  a  good  craft  divides  the  current  and  its  eddies, 
Uortez  made  way  to  the  sanctuaries,  impatient  to  possess  the  idols 
that  at  one  bl..w,  he  might  crush  the  faith  they  represer  ted  :  after 
which  he  made  no  d..ubt  of  the  submission  of  the  nati  as  in  arms. 
A  rare  faculty  that  which,  in  the  heat  of  battle,  can  weave  webs  of 
polwy,  and  in  the  mind's  eye  can  trace  out  lines  of  wise  conduct. 

When,  at  last,  the.  end  was  nigh,  such  of  the  pabas  as  survived 
withdrew  themselves  from  the  delirious  mob,  and  assembled  around 
the  sacrificial  stones  Some  of  them  were  wounded  ;  on  many  the 
black  gowns  hung  m  shreds  ;  all  of  them  had  one  purpose  more, 
usually  the  last  to  linger  in  an  enthusiast's  heart.  There,  where 
they  had  witnessed  so  many  sacrifices,  and,  in  eager  observance  of 
auguries,  overlooked  or  savagely  enjoyed  the  agony  of  the  victims, 
they  came  themselves  to  die,-there  the  sword  found  them  ;  and 
from  their  brave,  patient  death  we  may  learn  that  Satan  hath  had 
his  martyrs,  SMwpll  as  Christ.  -     -   - -— Jil 

About  the  same luiJe-SH^ther  body  collected  in  the  space  before 
the  presence  chamber  of  Huitzil'.     They  were   the  surviving  ca- 
ciques, with  lo  m  their  midst.     Having  borne  him  out  of  the  fray 
they  now  took  up  a  last  position  to  defend  him  and  the  gods 

Upon  them  also  the  battle  had  laid  a  heavy  hand  ;  most  of  them 
were  hurt  and  bleeding  j  of  their  beautiful  regalia  only  fragments 
remained  ;  some  were  without  arms  of  any  kind,  some  bore  headless 
javelins  or  spears  ;  a  few  had  maqtmhuith.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  • 

inm  °**°^^  ^"^  ^^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^"^®  ^^  ^®^^  ^"^^  forbade  re- 

They  saw  the  last  of  the  pabas  fall ;  then  the  rapacious  swords,  to 
complete  the  work,  came  to  them.  In  the  front  strode  Cortez.  His 
armor  snone  brightly,  and  his  shield,  though  spotted  with  blood, 
was  a«  a  mifror  from  which  the  sun's  rays  shot,  like  darts,  into  the 
eyes  of  the  infidels  attracted  by  its  brightness 

Suddenly,  three  warriors,  unarmed,  rushed  upon  hiw  ;  his  sword 
passed  through  one  of  them  ;  the  others  caught*^  him  in  their  arms 
bo  quick  so  bold  and  desperate  was  the  action  that,  before  he  could 
resist  or  his  captains  help  him,  he  was  lifted  from  his  feet  and  borne 
away. 

"  Help,  gentlemen  !    Rescue  ! "  he  cried 

Forward  sprang  Sandoval,  forward  Alvarado,  forward  the  whole 
line.  The  caciques  interposed  themselves.  Played  the  swords  then 
never  so  fast  and  deadly,-still  the  wall  of  men  endured 

Cortez  with  all  his  armor  was  a  cumbrous  burthen;  yet  the 
warriors^  bore  him  swiftly  toward  the  verge  of  the  a^^tfi.  TSTn 
aouDt  or  tneir  purpose  :  fair  and  stately  were  the  halls  awaiting 

for  life,  and  called  on  the  samts,  and  vowed  vows ;  at  the  last 
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moment,  one  of  them  stumbled  and  fell  ;  thereupon  he  broke  away 
regained  his  feet,  and  slew  them  both.  ^' 

hdfJ^L'^''''''  "^  *  u  ?!\°^»*^y  ^f  H»it«l'»  meantime,  lo'  stood, 
S^  .^J^i«n  V.^  "T^  ?l  *^^  """  ^"'u  '^'I'S^^^^-  ^«*"^  '^"d  again  he 
fh^r  .Tr  ?«\t«  *he  ene.  ,y  ;  but  the  devoted  caciques  closed 
«hZ.  T>,  *^*n"*  \?.^  -Oi^pactl,  as  against  them.  Nearer 
shone  the  resistless  blades,-  r.j4m-  he  inevitable  death.  The 
rumble  and  roar  of  the  drum  p,  red  irom  the  chamber  in  mighty 
throbs;  at  times  he  caught  glii.pses  of  the  azoteas  strewn  with 
bloody  wreck  ;  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  calamity  seized  him 
followed  by  the  sullen  calm  which,  in  brpve  men  dying,  is  more  Tn 
accusation  of  fate  than  courage,  resignation,  or  desp,^;  ;  upon  his 
faculties  came  a  mist ;  he  shouted  the  old  war-cry  of  the  'tzin'  and 
scarcely  heard  himself ;  the  loves  and  hopes  that  had  made   his 

H«""^*  V  ^*';  '1"^  ■!u'^.f  ^V'^"  "P  '^"^  fly  »^»y.  n«t  in  ^he  air- 
line of  birds,  but  with  the  slow,  eccentric  flight  of  star- winched 
butterflies;  then  the  ight  faded  and  the  sky  darkened  ;  he  reeled 
and  staggered,  but  while  falling,  felt  himself  drawn  into  the  presence 
chamber,  and  looking  up  saw  the  face  of  the  feotuctli,  and  heard 
the  words,  I  loved  your  father,  and  he  loved  the  god,  who  may 
yet  save  us.  Come,  come  ! "  The  loving  hands  took  off"  his  war 
like  trappings,  and  covering  him  with  the  frock  of  a  paba  set  him 
on  the  step  of  the  altar  at  the  feet  of  the  god  ;  then  the  darkness 
became  perfect,  and  he  knew  no  more, 

Directly  there  was  a  great  shout  within  the  chamber,  blent  with 
the  clang  of  armor  and  iron-shod  feet ;  the  teotucUi  turned,  and  con- 
fronted Olmedo,  with  Cortez  and  the  cavaliers. 

The  Christian  priest  dropped  his  lance  to  the  floor,  threw  back 
his  cowl  raised  his  visor,  ai.d  pointing  to  the  crucitix  gazed  proudly 
into  the  face  of  the  infidel  pontiff,  who  answered  with  a  look  high 
and  scornful,  as  became  the  first  and  last  servant  of  a  god  so  lately 
the  ruler  of  the  universe.  And  while  they  faced  each  other,  fhe 
beating  of  the  drum  ceased,  and  the  clamor  stilled,  until  nothing 
was  heard  but  the  breathing  of  the  conquerors,  tired  with  the 
slaughter.  , 

Then  Cortez  said, — 

• '  9^^'?  x*^  ^*^.^^*'  '^}'''^^  ^^°*^'y  *^^»  is  •'  Thou,  father,  art  his 
priest,  let  thy  will  be  done.     Speak  I" 

Olniedo  turned  to  that  quarter  of  the  chamber  where,  by  perniis- 
sion  of  Montezuma,  a  Christian  shrine  and  cross  had  been  erected  • 
shrine  and  cross  were  gone  !     Answered  he  then,— 

"  The  despoiler  hath  done  his  work.  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith 
the  Lord  Take  this  man,"  pointing  to  the  teotuctli,  "  and  bind 
hiDa,  and  lead  him  hence." 

Aivarado  stepped  forward,  and  took  off  the  massive  silver  chain 
which  he  habitually  wore  twice  encircling  his  neck,  and  falling  down 
low  over  his  breast-plate  ;  with  it  he  bound  the  wrists  of  the  pris- 
oner,  who  once,  and  once  only,  cast  an  appealing  glance  up  to  the 
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Btony  face  of  the  idol.  As  they  started  to  lead  him  off,  his  eyes 
fell  upon  lo' ;  by  a  sign  and  look  of  pity,  he  directed  their  attention 
to  the  boy. 

"  He  is  not  dead,"  said  Sandoval,  after  examination. 

"  Take  him  hence,  also,"  Olmedo  ordered.  "  At  leisure  to-mor- 
row we  can  learn  what  importance  he  hath." 

Hardly  were  the  captives  out  when  the  chamber  became  a  SQpne 
of  wild  iconoclasm.  The  smoking  censers  were  overthrown  ;  the 
sculpturings  on  the  walls  were  defaced  ;  the  altar  was  rifled  of  the 
rich  accumulation  of  gifts  ;  fagots  snatched  from  the  undying  fires 
in  front  of  the  sanctuaries  were  applied  to  the  carved  and  gilded 
wood-work  ;  and  amid  the  smoke,  and  with  shouting  and  laughter 
and  the  noisy  abandon  of  school-boys  at  play,  the  zealots  despoiled 
the  gigantic  image  of  its  ornaments  and  treasure, — of  the  bow  and 
golden  arrows  in  its  hands  ;  the  feathers  of  humming  birds  on  its 
left  foot  ;  the  necklace  of  gold  and  silver  hearts  ;  the  serpent  en- 
folding its  waist  in  coils  glistening  with  pearls  %ad  precious  stones. 
A  hundred  hands  then  pushed  the  monster  from  its  sitting-place, 
and  rolled  it  out  of  the  door,  and  finally  off  the  azoteas.  Tezca' 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  greedy  flames  mounted  to  the  towers, 
and  soon  not  a  trace  of  the  ages  of  horrible  worship  remained,  ex- 
cept the  smoking  walls  of  the  ruined  sanctuaries. 

Down  from  the  heights  marched  the  victors  ;  into  the  palace  they 
marched  ;  and  not  a  hand  was  raised  against  them  on  the  way  ;  the 
streets  were  almost  deserted. 

*'  Bien!''  said  Cortez,  as  he  dismounted  once  more  in  front  of 
his  quarters.  "  Muy  bien  I  We  have  their  king  and  chief-priests  ; 
we  have  burned  their  churches,  disgraced  their  gods,  and  slain  their 
nobles  by  the  thousand;  The  war  is  over,  gentlemen  ;  let  us  to  our 
couches.     Welcome  rest !  welcome  peace  !  " 

And  the  weary  army,  accepting  his  words  as  verity,  went  to  rest, 
though  the  sun  flamed  in  the  brassy  sky  ;  but  rest  there  was  not  ; 
ere  dreams  could  follow  slumber,  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  the 
battle  was  on  ag«>Tn.  fiercer  than  ever. 

The  sun  set,  and  the  night  came  ;  then  the  companies  thought  to 
rest ;  but  Cortez,  made  tireless  by  rage,  went  out  after  them,  and 
burned  a  vast  d  "strict  of  houses. 

And  the  flames  so  filled  the  sky  with  brilliance  that  the  sun  seemed 
to  have  stood  still  juat  below  the  horizon. 

During  the  lurid  twilight,  Olmedo  laid  away,  in  shallow  graves 
dug  for  them  in  the  palace-garden,  more  than  fifty  Christians,  of 
whom  six  and  forty  perished  on  the  temple  and  its  terraces. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

IN  THE  INTERVAL  Of  THE  BATTLE — LOVE. 

■Tn&chinampa  at  its  anchorage  swung  lightly,  like  an  Indian  cradle 
pendulous  in  the  air.  Over  it  stooped  the  nig  ,  its  wings  of  dark- 
ness bnlliant  with  the  plumage  of  stars.  The  fire  in  the  city  kindled 
by  Cortez  still  fitfully  reddened  the  horizon  in  that  direction,— a 
direful  answer  to  those  who,  remembering  the  sweetness  of  peace 
in  the  beautiful  valley,  prayed  for  its  return  with  the  morning. 

Yeteve,  in  the  hammock,  had  lulled  herself  into  the  sleep  of 
dreams  ;  while,  in  the  canoe,  Hualpa  and  the  oarsmen  slept  the 
sleep  of  the  warrior  and  laborer,— the  sleep  too  deep  for  dreams. 
Only  Tula  and  the  'tzin  kept  vigils. 

Just  outside  the  canopy,  in  sight  of  the  meridian  stars,  and  where 
the  night  winds  came  sighing  through  the  thicket  of  flowers,  a  petate 
had  been  spread  for  them  ;  and  now  she  listened,  while  he,  lying  at 
length,  his  heau  in  her  lap,  talked  of  the  sorrowful  time  that  had 
befallen.  *^ 

He  told  her  of  the  manias,  and  their  destruction  ;  of  how  Hualpa 
had  made  way  to  the  presence  of  Nenetzin,  and  how  she  had  saved 
ills  life  ;  and  as  the  narrative  went  on,  the  listener's  head  drooped 

.^^^  the  speaker's  face,  and  there  were  sighs  and  tears  which 
might  have  been  apportioned  between  the  lost  sister  and  the  un- 
happy lover  ;  he  told  of  the  attack  upon  the  palace,  and  of  the  fall 
of  Izthl,  and  how,  when  the  victory  was  won,  Malinche  flung  the 
^i^rrl^^  temple,  and  so  terrified  the  companies  that  they  fled. 
Then,  O  Tula,  my  hopes  fell  down.  A  people  without  gods, 
broken  m  spirit,  and  with  duty  divided  between  two  kings,  are  but 
gr^s  to  be  trodden.     And  lo',-  so  young,  so  brave,  so  faithful—" 

He  paused,  and  there  was  a  long  silence,  devoted  to  the  prince's 
memory.     Then  he  resumed, — 

"  In  looking  out  over  the  lake,  you  may  have  noticed  that  the 
city  has  been  girdled  with  men  in  canoes,— an  army,  indeed,  unaf- 
fected by  the  awful  spectacle  of  the  overthrow  of  the  gods.  I  brought 
them  up,  and  in  their  places  sent  the  companies  that  had  failed  me. 
feo,  as  the  sun  went  down,  I  was  able  to  pour  fresh  thousands  upon 
Malinche.  How  I  rejoiced  to  see  them  pass  the  wall  with  Hualpa, 
and  gmpple  with  the  strangers  !  All  my  hopes  came  back  again. 
Ibat  the  enemy  fought  feebly  was  not  a  fancy.  Watching,  wounds. 
Dacue,  ana  care  have  wrought  upon  them.     They  are  wasting  away.' 


A  litle  longer,— two  days,— a  "^ day  even,- 
patienoe  !  " 


patience,  sweetheart, 
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There  was  silence  again,— the  golden  silence  of  lovers,  under  the 
stars,  hand-in-hand,  dreaming. 

The  'tzin  broke  the  spell  to  say,  in  lower  tones  and  with  longer 
intervals, —  ® 

"Men  must  worship,  O  Tula,  and  there  can  be  no  worship  with- 
out  faith.     So  I  had  next  to  renew  the  sacred  fire  and  restore  the 
gods.     The  first  was  easy  :  I  had  only  to  start  a  flame  from  the  em- 
bers of  the  sanctuaries ;  the  fire  that  burned  them  was  borrowed 
from  that  kept  immemorially  on  the  old  altars.     The  next  duty  was 
harder.     The  images  were  not  of  themselves  more  estimable  than 
other   stones  ;  neither  were   the  jewels  that  adorned  them  more 
j  precious  than  others  of  the  same  kind  :  their  sanctity  was   from 
H  faith  alone.  The  art  of  arts  is  to  evoke  the  faith  of  men  ;  make  me 
jO  sweetheart,  make  me  master  of  that  art,  and,  as  the  least  of  pos- 
isibihties,  I  will  make  gods  of  things  least  godly.  In  the  places  whero 
,;  they  had  fallen,  at  the  foot  of  the  temple,  I  set  the  images  up  and 
I  gave  each  an  altar,  with  censers,  holy  fire,  and  all  the  furniture  of 
I  worship.     By  and  by,  they  shall  be  raised  again  to  the  azoteas ;  and 
I  when  we  renew  the  empire,  we  will  build  for  them  sanctuaries  richer 
even  than  those  of  Cholula.  If  the  faith  of  our  people  demand  more 
» then —  ' 

I    J3e  hesitated. 
r    "  Then,  what?"  she  asked. 

He  shuddered,  and  said  lower  than  ever,  "  I  will  unseal  the  cav- 
erns  of  Quetzal',  and,— more  I  cannot  answer  now." 
The  influence  of  Mualox  was  upon  him  yet 
•'  And  if  that  fail  ?  "  she  persisted. 
Not  until  the  stars  at  the  time  overhead  had  passed  and  been 

succeeded  by  others  as  lustrous,  did  he  answer 

"And  if  that  fail  ?  Then  we  will  build  a  temple,- one  without 
images,— a  temple  to  the  One  Supreme  God.  So,  O  Tula,  shall  the 
prophecy  of  tlie  king,  your  father,  be  fulfilled  in  our  day." 

And  with  that  up  sprang  a  breeze  of  summery  warmth,  lingering 
awhile  to  wanton  with  the  tresses  of  the  willow,  and  swing  the  flowery 
island  half  round  the  circle  of  its  anchorage  ;  and  from  the  sooth- 
ing hand  on  his  forehead,  or  the  reposeful  motion  of  the  chinampa 
the  languor  of  sleep  stole  upon  his  senses  ;  yet  recollection  of  the 
battle  and  its  cares  was  hard  to  be  put  away  :— 

"  1  should  have  told  you,"  he  said,  in  a  vanishing  voice,  "  that 
when  the  companies  abandoned  us,  I  went  first  to  see  our  uncle 
the  lord  Cuitlahua.  The  guards  at  the  door  refused  me  admittance  • 
the  kmg  was  sick,  they  said."  ' 

A  tremor  shook  the  hand  on  his  forehead,  and  larger  grew  the 
great  eyes  bending  over  him. 

"  Did  they  say  of  what  he  was  iiok  ? "  she  ask-^d 

"Of  the  plague." 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"  Death,"  he  answered,  and  next  moment  fell  asleep. 
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!rhe  Beginning  of  the  End.  ^sl 

Over  her  heart,  to  hush  the  loudness  of  its  beating,  she  clasped 
her  ha^ds  ;  for  out  of  the  chamber  of  the  almost  forgotten,  actual 
as  m  life  stalked  Mualox,  the  paba,  saying,  as  once  on  the  temple 
he  said,  J  You  shall  be  queen  in  your  father's  palace."  She  saw 
his  beard  of  fleecy  white  and  his  eyes  of  mystery,  and  asked  herself 
again  and  again,  *'  Was  he  indeed  a  prophet?" 

And  the  loving  child  and  faithful  subject  strove  hard  to  hide  from 
the  alluring  promise,  for  in  its  way  she  descried  two  living  kings 
her  father  and  her  uncle  ;  but  it  sought  her  continually,  and  found 
her,  and  at  last  held  her  as  a  dream  holds  a  sleeper,-held  her  until 
the  stars  heralded  the  dawn,  and  the  'tzin  awoke  to  go  back  to  the 
city,  back  to  the  batt:3,-from  love  to  battle. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  BEGINNINO   OP  THE   END. 

"  Leave  the  city,  now  so  nearly  won  ?    Surely,  father,  surely  thou 
dost  jest  with  me  I  '*     '  »  j        " 

So  Cortez  said  as  he  sat  in  his  chamber,  resting  his  arm  on  the 
table,  the  while  Olmedo  poured  cold  water  on  his  wounded  hand. 
Ihe  father  answered  without  lifting  his  face,— 

have^**'  ^  "*^'  *^**  ^^  ™*^  °^°*^  ^^^  assured  of  holding  what  we 
Sayest  thou  so,— thou  !  By  my  conscience,  here  are  honor,  glory, 
empire  !  Abandon  them,  and  the  treasure,  a  part  of  which,  as  thoi 
kuowest,  1  have  already  accounted  to  his  Majesty  1  No,  no  ;  not 
yet,  father  !  I  cannot-though  thou  may'st-forget  what  Velas- 
quez  and  my  enemies,  the  velveted  minions  of  the  court,  would 
say.'  ' 

"Then  it  is  as  I  feared,"  said  Olmedo,  suspending  his  work,  and 
tossing  his  hood  farther  back  on  his  shoulders.  "  It  is  as  I  feared. 
The  good  judgment  which  hath  led  us  so  far  oo  well,  and  given 
riches  to  those  who  care  for  riches,  and  planted  the  Cross  over  so 
many  heathen  temples  is,  at  last,  at  fault." 

The  father's  manner  was  solemn  and  reproachful.  Cortez  turned 
to  him  inquiringly. 

"  Seiior  thou  knowest  I  may  be  trusted.  Heed  me.  I  speak  for 
Christ  s  sake,  continued  Olmedo.  **  Leave  the  city  we  must.  Tiiere 
18  not  corn  for  two  days  more  ;  the  army  is  worn  down  with  wounds 
and  watching  ;  scarcely  canst  thou  thyself  hold  an  axe  ;  the  men  of 
Narvaea  are  mutineers ;  the  garden  is  full  of  ffraves.  and  \t  ».£f>, 
oeeu  said  of  me  that,  tor  want  of  time,  I  have  shorn  the  burial  ser- 
vice of  essential  Catholic  rites. -And  the  enemy,  Seiior,  the  legions 
tha*  broke  through  the  wall  last  evening,  were  new  tribes  for  the 
first  time  in  battle.     Of  what  effect  on  them  were  yesterday's  de- 
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feats  ?    The  gods  tumbled  from  the  temple  have  their  altars  and 
worship  already.    Thou  may'st  see  them  from  the  central  turret.*' 

The  good  man  was  interrupted.     Sandoval  appeared  at  the  door. 

'*  Oome,"  said  ('ortez,  impatiently. 

The  captain  advanced  to  the  table,  and  saluting,  said,  in  his 
calm,  straightforward  way, — 

•'  The  store  for  the  horses  is  out ;  we  fed  them  to-night  from  the 
rations  of  the  men.  I  gave  Motilla  half  of  mine,  and  yet  she  is 
hungry," 

At  these  words  the  hand  Olmeda  was  nursing  closed,  despite  its 
wound,  as  upon  a  sword-hilt,  vice-like,  and  up  the  master  arose, 
biow  and  cheek  grey  as  if  powdered  with  ashes,  and  began  to  walk 
the  floor  luriou  .'y  ;  at  last  he  stopped  abruptly  : — 

"  Sandoval,  go  bid  the  captains  come.  I  would  have  their  opin- 
ions as  to  what  we  should  do.  Omit  none  of  them.  Those  who 
say  nothing  may  be  witnesses  hereafter." 

The  order  was  given  quietly,  with  a  smile  even.  A  moment  the 
captain  studied  his  leader's  face,  and  I  would  not  say  he  did  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  simple  words;  for  of  him  Cortez 
afterwards  said,  *•  He  is  fit  to  command  great  armies." 

Corteii  aat  down  and  held  out  the  hand 'for  Olmedo's  ministra- 
tions ;  but  the  father  touched  him  caressingly,  and  said,  when  San- 
doval was  gone, — 

, '    "  I  commend  thee,  son,  with  all  my  soul.     Men  are  never  so  much 

on  trial  as  when  they  stand  face  to  face  with  necessity  ;  the  weak 

light  it  and  fall ;  the  wise  accept  it  as  a  servant.     So  do  thou  now." 

*'  Cortez'  countenance  became  chill  and  sullen.      "  I  cannot  see  the 

necessity — " 

"  Good  !  "  exclaimed  Olmedo  "  Whatsoever  thou  dost  hold  fast 
to  that.     The  captains  will  tell  .  iee  otherwise,  but " 

*•  What,"  asked  Cortez,  with  a  sneer.  "This  treasure  is  vast,— a 
million  pesos  or  more.     Dost  thou  believe  they  will  go  and  leave  it !  " 

But  Olmedo  was  intent  upon  his  own  thoughts. 
Mira  !  "  he  said.     "  If  the  captains  say  there  is  a  necessity,  do 
thou  put  in  thy  denial ;  stand  on  thy  opinion  boldly  ;  and  when  thou 
givest  up  at  last,  yield  thee  to  that  other  necessity,  the  demand  of 
the  army.     And  so — " 

"  And  so,"  Cortez  said  with  a  smile,  which  was  also  a  sneer, 
"  and  so  thou  wouldst  make  a  servant  of  one  jiecessity  by  invoking 
another."  '  ^ 

*'  Yes  ;  another  which  may  be  admitted  without  danc^er  or  dis- 
honor.    Thou  hast  the  idea,  my  son."  ° 

"So  be  it,  so  be  it, — aguargamonos I " 

Thereupon  Cortez  retired  within  himself,  and  the  father  began 
SgSiS  vo  iiUrsc  Liio  wouuuoa  nand. 

And  by  and  by  the  chamber  was  filled  with  captains,  boldiers, 
and  caciques,  whose  persons,  darkly  visible  in  the  mur'^-y  light, 
testified  to  the  severity  of  the  situation  i    rusted  armor    ragged 
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apparel,  faded  trappings,  bandaged  limbs,  countonanoes  heavy  with 
anxiety,  or  knit  hard  by  suflFering — such  were  the  evidences. 
In  good  time  Cortez  arose. 

'  *  Ola^  my  friends,"  he  said  bluntly.  "I  have  heard  that  there  are 
among  ye  many  who  think  the  time  come  to  give  the  city,  and  all 
we  have  taken,  back  to  the  infidels.  I  have  sent  for  ye  that  I  may 
know  the  truth.  As  the  matter  concemeth  interests  of  our  royal 
master  apart  from  his  dominion,— property,  for  example, — the  Sec- 
rectary  Duero  will  make  note  of  all  that  passeth.  Let  him  come 
forward  and  take  place  here." 
The  secretary  seated  himself  by  the  table  with  manuscript  and  pen. 
*'  Now,  gentlemen,  begin." 

So  saying,  the  chief  dropped  back  into  his  seat,  and  held  the  sore 
hand  to  Olmedo  for  further  care, — never  speech  more  bluff,  never 
face  more  calm.  For  a  time  nothing  was  heard  but  the  silvery 
tinkle  of  the  falling  water.  At  length  one  was  found  sturdy  enough 
to  speak  ;  others  followed  him  ;  and,  at  last,  when  the  opinion  was 
taken ,  not  a  voice  said  stay  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  clamor  to  go  was, 
by  some,  indecently  loud. 
Cortez  then  stood  up. 

"  The  opinion  is  all  one  way.      Hast  thou   so  written,  Seiior 
Duero?" 
The  secretary  bowed. 

"  Then  write  again,— write  that  I,  Heman  Oortez,  to  this  retreat 
said,  No  ;  write  that,  if  I  yield  my^  judgment,  it  is  not  to  any  nec- 
essity of  which  we  have  heard  as  coming  from  the  enemy,  but  to 
the  demand  of  my  people.     Hast  thou  so  written  ?  " 
The  secretary  nodded. 

"Write  again,  that  upon  this  demand  I  ordered  Alonzo  Avila 
and  Gonzalo  Mexia  to  take  account  of  all  the  treasure  belonging 
to  our  master,  the  most  Christian  king  ;  with  leave  to  Lhe  soldiers, 
when  the  total  hath  been  perfected  and  the  retreat  made  ready,  to 
help  themselves  from  the  balance,  as  each  one  may  wish.  Those 
gentlemen  will  see  that  their  task  be  concluded  by  noon  to-morrow. 
Hast  Vritten,  Duero  ?  " 

**  Word  for  word,"  answered  the  secretary. 
*'  Very  well.     And  now," — Cortez  raised  his  head,  and  spoke 
loudly,  ' «  and  now,  —and  now,  rest  and  sleep  who  can.      This  busi- 
ness is  bad.     Get  y^gone  ! " 
And  when  they  were  alone,  he  said  to  Olmedo, — 
**  I  have  done  ill — " 

"Nay,"  said  the  father,  smiling,  "thou  hast  none  well." 
"J5rt«iaw<e, — we  shall  see.     Never  had  knaves  such  need  of  all 
their  strength  as  when  this  retreat  is  hesrun  :  vet  nf  what  arv^fiiixi-. 
will  they  be  when  loaded  down  with  the  gold  they  cannot  consent 
to  leave  behind  ?" 

"  Why  then  the  permission  ?"  asked  the  father. 
Cortez  smiled  blandly, — 
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. "  If   I  oannoi  make  them  frie»v^«,  by  my  wnscieiioe  !  1  can  at 
least  seal  their  mouths  in  the  day  vi  my  calar/iihy." 

Then  bowing  his  head,  he  added,  -- 

"Thy  benediction,  father." 

The  blesaing  was  given. 

*'Am4;;5  !"  said  Cortez. 
.And  iUe  pnoafc  deported  ;  but  the  steps  of  the  iron-hearted  '3;fl- 
dier  were  hoard  it  j.v  af tor,-  not  auick  and  determined  as  usual, 
but  slow  and  measiuoa,  ?.!>i  witl.  many  and  long  pauses  between. 
So  ambitjon  walks  wb-n  mat  sitalling  its  resources  ;  so  walks  a  he- 
roic soul  at  war  with  x^N?jf  and  fortune  !  He  flung  hiiaself  upon 
his  conch  at  kst,  f»»yiiig> — 

•'  In  my  quiver  there  are  two  bolts  left.     The  saints  help  me  !  I 
will  speed  them  first. " 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  KINO  BEFORE  HIS  PEOPLE  AGAIN. 

Guatamoxin's  call  at  the  royal  palace  to  see  the  king,  Cuitlahua, 

had  not  been  without  result.     When  told  that  the  monarch  was  too 

/sick  of  tiie  plague  to  be  seen,  he  called  for  the  officer  who  had 

'        S^it       ***®  af^cojants  of  tribute  received  for  the  royal  support. 

Show  me,"  said  the  'tzin,  **  how  much  corn  was  delivered  to 

Montezuma  for  Maimche." 

A  package  of  folded  aguave  leaves  was  brought  and  laid  at  the 
i accountant's  fecr.     Jn  a  moment  he  took  out  a  leaf  well  covered 


i  with  picture-wntmg,  snd  gave  it  to  the  'tzin,  who,  after  study,  said 
|to  a  cacique  m  waiting,  "Bring  me  one  of  the  couriers."  and  to 
another,  "Bring  me  wherewith  to  write." 

I     When  the  latter  was  brought,  he  sat  down,  and  dipping  j*  brush 
hnto  a  vessel  of  liquid  color,  drew  upon  a  clear,  yellow-t!  -  et'.  leaf 
:^a  picture  of  a  mother  duck  leading  her  brojd  frcra  the  i 
.    ,^/f  the  water  J  by  way  of   sigw  .  ure,  he  appended  in  oi- 

•^11  ^8«reof  an  owl  in  flight.  - 

*  N  I  writing  ;  then  the  misaivei 
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-.  .  o  1  five  other  sheets  1. 

writmg  ;  then  the  missives  were  given  each  to  a  sepa 
with  verbal  directions  for  their  delivery. 

When  he  left  the  palace,  the  'tzin  laid  hislband  upon  f^-.ilpa's 
shoulder,  and  said,  joyfully,— 

"  Better  than  I  thought,  O  comrade.     Malinche  has  coi    »or  one 
day  only  ! " 

The  blood  quickeied  in  Hualpa's  heart,  as  he  asked,— "  Then 
the  end  is  nfiar  1  " 

"  To-morrow,  or  the  next  day,"  said  the  'tzin. 
I     "  But  Montezuma  is  generous, — " 
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The  King  before  his  People  again.  ^55 

"  Can  he  give  what  he  has  not  ?    To-night  there  will  be  deliver- 

W?/f^'%r  '■''^  *^**  ^^  ^'^  householdf  whom  I  have  had  num- 
^^ffi^^'  ^>^.  purpose,  provisions  for  one  day,  not  more  " 

,    Ihen  It  IS  so  !     Praised  be  the  gods  !  and  you.  O  mv  master 
wiser  than  other  men  ! "  cried  Hualpa,  with  up?ai'sed  See  a^d  a 

th^i^ii  zzi  hiz::^z'^ ''"' "' '"  *'^  ""'"•  ^^^ 

HjJli^r  ^V^^^  !u  the  night,  while  Cortez  lay  restlessly  dreaming, 
his  sentinels  on  the  palace  were  attracted  by  music  apparently  from 
every  quarter  ;  at  first,  so  mellowed  by  distance  as  t?  seem  like  th^ 
«nnanf  ^^'°f  V  '^^^^ '  afterwhile,  swollen  into -the  familiar  dis- 
m^n    voTcTs^  ^   ^^         °  ***^'*^'  ""'^^^  '''**'  chanting  of 

"0  ho!''  shouted  the  outliers  on  the  neighboring  houses,  "O 
ho  accused  strangers  !    Think  no  more  of  cSnque8t,-not  even  of 

tKLk.  ^;f  '1V  ^'"*^  l^  ?u°"*^^^  •     "  y«"  ^«  indeed  <eu/e. 
i^Lf  k'  i     ^^^^  deepened  by  the  smoke  of  our  burning  houses 
cannot  hinder  you  from  seeing  the  children  of  Anahuac  coming  in 
answer  to  the  oaU  of  Huitzil'.     If  you  are  men,  open  wide  your 
ears  that  you  may  hear  their  paddles  on  the  lake  and  their  tramp 
on^the  causeway.      O  victims!  one  day  more,  then,-the  sacri- 

Even  the  Christians,  leaning  on  their  lances,  and  lUtenina  felt 
the  heaviness  of  heart  which  is  all  of  fear  tho  brave  can  know°  and 
recollect     ""^^  repeated  such  pater  nosters  as  they  could 

^ht''l^^''V'^^'A  The  reserve  armies  which  had  been  reposing  in 
the  vales  behind  Chapultepec  all  marched  to  the  city  j  and  the 
Irl^Jr  Y^  '^^"*^"g'  drumming,  and  trumpeting,  when  they 
arrived  and  began  to  occupy  its  thoroughfares  and  strong  places! 
was  like  the  roar  of  the  sea.  ^^        ' 

To  the  garrison,  under  arms  meantime,  and  suflfering  from  the 
influence  of  all  they  heard,  the  dawn  was  a  long  time  coding  ;  but 
at  last  the  sun  came,  and  poured  its  full  Ught  over  the  leaguered 
palace  and  courtly  precints.  ft      ^" 

ni^f  P^*^^''^™^?.'**-?^  l^^y  ^°°^^"«  **  ^oh  otl^er;  for  in  the 
night,  Oortez,  on  his  side,  had  made  preparations  for  peace.  Two 
caciques  went  from  him  to  the  king  Cuitlahua,  j  .posing  a  parley  • 
and  the  king  replied  that  he  would  come  in  thJ  aiorni"..  iS TZ  ' 
^^frn"f,  ^"^"^  *"  ?^y-  ^"^  there  was  truce  as  well  as  sunshme. 
^iA  ^fl  ™**  "  ^'  ^"""^  Pedro,-as  thou  art  a  gentleman  teU  me,- 
didst  thou  ever  see  a  sight  like  this ?"  . 
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Whereupon,  Alvarado,  who,  with  others,  was  leaning  against  the 
parapet  which  formed  part  of  the  battlements  of  the  eastern  gate 
of  the  palace,  looked  again,  and  critically,  over  that  portion  of  the 
square  visible  from  his  position,  and  replied, — "I  will  answer 
truly  and  lovingly  as  if  thou  wert  my  little  princess  yonder  in  the 
patio.  Sight  like  this  I  never  saw,  and  " — he  added,  with  a  quizzi- 
cal smile — "never  care  to  see  again." 

Orteguilla  persisted, — 

*'  Nay,  didst  thou  ever  see  anything  that  surpassed  it  ?  " 

Once  more  Alvarado  surveyed  the  scene, — of  men  a  myriad,  in 
the  streets  rank  upon  rank  ;  so  on  the  houses  and  temple, — every- 
where the  glinting  of  arms,  and  the  brown  faces  of  warriors  glisten- 
ing above  their  glistening  shields  ;  everywhere  escaupUes  of  laming 
red,  and  banners  ;  everywhere  the  ineffable  beauty  and  spidndor  of 
royal  war.  The  good  captain  withdrew  his  enamored  gaze  slow- 
ly :— 

"  No,  never  !  "  he  said. 

Even  he,  the  prince  of  gibes  and  strange  oaths,  forgot  his  tricks 
in  presence  of  the  pageant. 

While  the  foemen  looked  at  each  other  so  idly,  up  the  beautiful 
street  came  heralds  announcing  Cuitlahua.  Soon  his  palanquin,  at- 
tended by  a  great  retinue  of  nobles,  was  brought  and  set  down  in 
front  of  the  eastern  gate  of  the  palace.  Upon  its  appearance,  the 
people  knelt,  and  touched  the  ground  with  their  palms.  Then  there 
was  a  blare  of  Christian  trumpets,  and  Cortez,  with  Olmedo  and 
Marina,  came  upon  the  turret. 

The  heralds  waved  iheir  silver  wands :  the  hush  became  abso- 
lute ;  then  the  curtains  of  the  palanquin  were  rolled  away,  and  the 
king  turned  his  head  languidly,  and  looked  up  to  Cortez,  who  raised 
his  visor,  and  looked  down  on  him  ;  and  in  the  style  of  a  conqueror 
demanded  peace  and  quick  return  to  obedience. 

"  If  thou  dost  not, "he  said,  "  I  will  make  thy  city  a  ruin." 

The  shrill  voice  of  Marina,  interpreting,  flew  wide  over  the  space, 
so  peopled,  yet  so  still ;  at  the  last  word,  there  was  a  mighty  stir, 
but  the  heralds  waved  their  wands,  and  the  hush  came  back. 

On  Cuitlahua's  face  the  pallor  of  sickness  gave  place  to  a  flush  of 
anger ;  he  sat  up,  and  signed  to  Guatamozin,  and  upon  his  shoulder 
laid  his  hand  trustingly,  saying, — 

*'  My  son,  lend  me  your  voice  ;  answer." 

The  'tzin,  unmindful  that  the  breath  he  drew  upon  his  cheek  was 
the  breath  of  the  plague,  put  his  arm  around  the  king,  and  said,  so 
as  to  be  heard  to  the  temple's  top, — 

**  The  king  Cuitlahua  answers  for  himself  and  his  people.     Give 

ear,  O  Malinche  !    You  have  desolated  our  temples,  and  broken  the 

1 «         _i       .1  .        .  ..       -—*.'.. 

luiagus  oi  our  {^oas  j  tne  SQiOKe   oi  our  Cily  ujieuds  tiio  sky  ;  your 

swords  are  terrible, — many  have  fallen  before  them,  and  many  more 

will  fall  ;  yet  we  are  content  to  exchange  in  death  a  thousand  of 

ours  for  one  of  yours.     Behold  how  many  of  us  are  left ;  then  count 
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your  loRaes,  and  know  that  you  cannot  escape.     Two  suns  shall  not 

pass,  until   amidst  our  plenty,  we  shall  laugh  to  see  you  sick  from 

hunger.     For  further  answer,  O  Malinche,  as  becomes  the  kinx  of 

mP®°^^®'  Cuitlahua  gives  you  the  war-cry  of  his  fathers." 

Ine    tzm  withdrew  his  arm,  and  snatching  the  green  pwiiache 

lo^!  Up^SCo^'^  '  °^^^^  """^'"^^  **Up,  up^Tlate. 

At  sight  of  the  long  feathers  streaming  over  the  group,  like  a 
banner,  the  multitude  sprang  to  foot,  and  with  horrible  clamor  and 
a  tempest  of  missiles  drove  the  Christians  from  the  turret. 

And  of  the  two  bolts  in  Cortez'  quiver,  such  was  the  speeding  of 

the  FIRST  ONE  !  ^  ^ 


An  hour  passed, -an  hour  of  battle  without  and  dispute  within 
the  palace.  *^ 

To  Cortez  in  his  chamber  then  came  Orteguilla,  reporting. 
1  gave  the  king  the  message,  Seiior  ;  and  he  bade  me  teU  thee 
thy  purpose  is  too  late.  He  will  not  come." 

The  passion-vein*  on  Cortez'  neck  and  forehead  rose*  and  stood 
out  like  a  purple  cord. 

"The  heathen  dog  !  »  he  cried,  "  Will  not  !  He  is  a  slave,  and 
shall  come.     By  the  holy  blood  of  Christ,  he  shall  come,  or  die  » " 

Ihen  Olmedo  spoke, — 

"Ifthou  wilt  hear,  Senor,  Montezuma  affects  me  and  the  good 
Captain  Oli  tenderly  ;  suffer  us  to  go  to  him,  and  see  what  we  can 

"  So  be  it,  so  be  it  !  If  thou  canst  bring  him,  in  God's  name  go. 
If  he  refuse,  then-  I  have  sworn  !  Hearken  to  the  hell's  roar  with- 
out  !    Let  me  have  report  quickly.      I  wiU  wait  thee  here  !    Be- 

Olmedo  started.  Cortez  caught  his  sleeve,  and  looked  at  him 
iixealy. 

«,ri5'*'n*'"Trl^r*^?.'''.f,''^^'*P®''-      "As  thou  lovest  me  do  this 
work  well.     If  he  fail— if  he  fail—  " 

"Well  ?  "  said  Olmedo,  in  the  same  tone. 

'Then— then  get  thee  to  prayers  !     Go." 

The  audience  chamber  whither  Oli  and  the  priest  betook  them- 
selves, with  Orteguilla  to  interpret,  was  crowded  with  courtiers 
who  made  way  for  them  to  the  dais  upon  which  Montezuma  sat 
Ihey  kissed  his  hand,  and  declining  the  invitation  to  be  seated  be- 
gan their  mission. 

"Good  king  " said  the  father,  "  we  bring  thee  a  message  from 
Malmche  ;  and  as  its  object  is  to  stay  the  bloody  battle  wSh  is  so 
gii-vuua  Lu  j|3  aii,  aud  the  Hiuughter  whioli  must  otherwise  go  on 
we  pray  thy  pardon  if  we  make  haste  to  speak."  ' 

*  Bemal  Diaz,  Hist  de  la  Conq. 
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The  monarch's  face  chilled,  and  drawing  hii  mangle  close  he  said, 
coldly, — 

*'i  am  listening." 

Olmedo  proceeded, — 

"  The  Seiior  11  ornan  commiserates  the  hard  lot  which  compels 
thee  to  listen  he>  to  the  struggle  which  hath  lasted  so  many  days, 
and  always  with  tae  same  result,— the  wastin!^  of  thy  people.  T' e 
contest  hath  become  a  rebellion  against  thee  as  woll  as  against  his 

sovereign  and  liiine.     Finally  there  will  be  no  one  left  to  govern, 

nothing,  indeed,  but  an  empty  valley  and  a  naked  lake.  In  pity 
for  the  multitude,  he  is  disposed  to  help  save  them  from  their  falae 
leaders.  He  hath  sent  us,  therefore,  to  ask  thee  to  join  him  in  one 
more  effort  to  that  end." 

"  Said  he  how  I  could  help  him  ]  "  asked  the  king. 

"  Come  and  speak  to  the  people,  and  disperse  them,  as  once  be- 
fore thou  didst.  And  tr>  strengthen  thy  words,  and  as  his  part  of 
the  trial,  he  saith  thou  niayst  pledge  him  to  1*  o  the  city  as  soon 
as  the  way  is  open.  Only  kt  there  be  no  delay.  He  is  in  waiting 
to  go  with  thee,  good  king." 

The  monarch  listened  iutently. 

"Too  late,  too  late  !  "  he  cried,  "The  pars  of  my  people  are 
turned  from  me.  1  am  king  in  name  and  fo  n  only  ;  the  power  is 
anoth  Vs.  I  am  lost,— so  i,  '•^lalin'-he.  I  ill  not  o.  Tell  him 
so." 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  chamber,  and  a  groan  from  the  by-stand- 
ers  ;  but  the  messengers  remair'  *^  looking  at  the  poor  Ving,  as  at 
one  who  had  rashly  taken  a  fata,!  vow. 

**  Why  do  you  stay  ? "  he  continued,  with  a  glowing  face,  "  What 
more  have  1  to  do  with  Malinche  ?  See  th  ^ late  to  which  my 
serving  him  has  already  reduced  me." 

"  Remember  thy  people  !  "  said  Olme. 

Flashed  the  monarch's  eyes  as  he  answ 

"  My  brave  people '!  I  hear  them  now.  They  are  in  arms  >  ^ave 
themselvofi  ;  and  they  will  not  believe  me  or  the  promises  of  Mttiin- 
che.     I  have  spoken. " 

Then  Oli  moved  a  seep  toward  the  dais,  and  kissing  the  royal 
hand,  said  with  suffused  eyes, — 

'•  Thou  knowest  1  love  thee,  0  king ;  and  I  say,  if  thou  carest 
for  thyself,  go." 

Something  there  was  in  the  words,  in  the  utterance,  probaMy, 
that  di'6w  the  monarch's  attention  ;  leaning  fctrward,  he  studied  the 
cavali^er  curiously;  over  his  face  the  white  came  the  look  of  a  man 
suddenly  called  by  his  fate.  His  lips  part  d,  his  eyes  fixed  ;  and 
but  that  battle  has  voices  which  only  liie  d  ad  may  refuse  to  hear 
his  spirit  would  have  drifted  off  into  nnse:  J?  rf^vAfi^  'Rn/^i^lHr*..'? 
himself  with  an  effort,  he  arose,  and  said,  half-smiling,— 

*'  A  man,  much  less  a  king,  is  unfit  to  live  when  his  friends  think 
to  move  him  from  his  resolve   by  appeals  to  his  fears."     And 


8«     innly. 
ed 
They  are  in  arms 
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^l'^-  "!"1  ^drawing  himwlf  to  hi.  full  .tature,  he  added  eo  a.  to 
bo  heard  throughout  the  chamber.  "  Verv  .oni.   if  3  „    „ 
will  unde^tand  me  when  I  «y  I  d,!  .Z7rXr'4>M         deS 

«l.fa„d^.L,X:™"?"'  »"'  ""'  «»""*»  *"*'  '""■'  0"  "  -^e 

oulmV"fv?toorfet°'*  •"• '■""d.,  and  withdrew  ;  whereupon  he 

Very  soon  the  'tzin,  who  was  directing  the  battle  from  a  ooinl 

TuSrv*:  7 -M  r'rr"''  ■»". " """°'  »pp*ar  ortrtS?" 

BO  lately  o,  npied  by  Cortez,  and  wave  a  royal  vanache  Ha 
mse.  his  shield  overhead  at  one,  and  held  it  there  untU  on  his 
side  the  combat  ceased.  The  Christians ,  glad  of  a  breath iLs„P  11 
quit  almost  as  soon  At.  eyes  then  turned- to  the  turret ;  eveS 
combatants  who  had  been  iightii  ^hand  to  hand  across  the  crest  of 
Che  parape;  ventured  to  look  that  way,  when  according  Z  \yL 
u..^ot  ..  inedel  court,  the  heralds  ca^^ZtoS^^^  ^^t^ 
ot  the  earfcK  waved  their  silver  wands.  quariers 

well  the  'tzin  divined  the  meaning  of  the  ceremony    "Peace  " 
LrrfS     :«^^"'  r?  '^'\  "^^^^^^^  ^"«^"-<^>  '"Jvant  of  the 

Ihe  ;^a.  f  XTti  rr*  ^'"^u""^  u"^"'^*^-  ^«^  °r  "ever  !  '^ 
i!??^.        1  ■'.u       '^^^^^  fled  f»^om  him;  his  wiU  became  infirm  as  a 

guf  curlefand^rl^hed'"""  ^^"i'^"'  *^  ^^^^'^  *^«  smot  of  the 
gui     curiert  and  writhed  sensuously,  each  moment  growiuff  fainter 

.fiirj- '"'  f/  ^it^"  ^u'^*'  P"^««e  to  which  he  thouX^e  haJ 
8  eeled  himself  When  he  'wrought  the  shield  d<  •  '.^rface  waS 
that  of  a  man  whom  long  «u  ness  had  laid  close  to  th  tte^^ 
death.     Then  came  the  ima,  •     f  Tula,  and  then  the  r( '         ermia 

W  wSi^tJfi^i^^^r     ;^'*'r"'^'  moretha:pei..asZ^  a 
^Jiargo  which  left  the  deed  t-    hi     hand,  that  there  might  be  no 

hreT''<7t\Td„?^"""^"  '' oWeethoart  !''Te  said,  "o 
Mmself,      If  this  duty  leave  .  e  .      uless,  wh-    .  may  I  thank  but 

Then  he  spoke     .  Hualpa,  though  with  ■-  .ho.ing  voice,- 

md  «f^nH  rj  '  °Tv!''^-  ^"'*  S^  *^d  "'  '^^  ^^^'  Get  my  bow, 
•ad  stand  by  me  with  an  an    .v  in  p'  %ce  for      stant  use. "  ' 

anf  wk^edTn'a  mil'  "^     -atchii.gthe  u  n  ;  then  he  returned, 

ri.  there  not  great  ne«  '  that  the  arrow    liould  be  very  true  ? " 
The  master  s  eyes  met  las  as  he      .wer.  ^,  "  Yes  ;  b.    car  ^il  " 
Yet  the  hunter  staved.  ^b  ,  u     car    lu. 

'♦  O  'tzin/'  he  said,  -hi    blood  Is  not  in   ,iy    eins      He  V 

my  ben    .otor.     Your  da,     are  not  numbered,  like  ^ 


yet  you  ire  blameless ;  for  t^     sake  of  the 
""".■  A  -  F-=i  j"-*"  iiJ«  my  naau  do  this  servi 
And  the  ^zm  took  his  hand,  and  replied 
Ihere  is  nothing  so  precious  as  the  si^' 
the  sorrows  of  others  unless  it  b.    t^  ^  hewt 


i^  -ne,  and 
pea<     ♦^at  makes  li 


ferv 
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that 
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them.  After  this,  1  may  never  doubt  your  love ;  but  the  duty  is 
mine, — made  so  by  the  gods, — and  he  has  asked  it  cf  me.  Lo,  the 
heralds  appear  !  " 

"  He  has  asked  a,  of  you  I  that  is  enough,"  and  Hualpa  stayed  no 
longer. 

Upon  the  turret  the  carpet  was  spread  and  the  canopy  set  up, 
and  forth  came  a  throng  of  cavaliers  and  infidel  lords,  the  latter 
splendidly  bedight  ;  then  appeared  Montezuma  and  Oortez, 

As  the  king  moved  forward  a  cry,  blent  of  all  feelings,— -love, 
fear,  admiration,  hate,  reverence,  -burst  from  the  great  audience  ; 
after  which  only  Guatamozin  and  Hualpa,  in  front  of  the  gate,  were 
left  standing. 

And  such  splendor  flashed  from  the  monaT-h's  person,  from  his 
sandals  of  gold,  tunic  of  feathers,  tUnuxtli  of  white,  and  copilli*  in- 
estimably jewelled  ,  from  his  face  and  mien  issued  such  majesty 
that,  after  the  stormy  salutation,  the  multitude  became  of  the  place 
a  part,  motionless  as  the  stones,  the  dead  not  more  silent. 
>  With  his  hands  crossed  upon  his  breast  he  stood  awhile,  seeing 
and  being  seen,  and  all  things  waited  for  him  to  speak  ;  even  the 
air  seemed  waiting,  it  was  so  very  hushed.  He  looked  to  the  sky, 
flecked  with  unhallowed  smoke  ;  to  the  sun,  whose  heaven,  just 
behind  the  curtain  of  brightness,  was  nearer  to  him  than  ever  be- 
fore ;  to  the  temple,  place  of  many  a  royal  ceremony,  his  own 
coronation  the  grandest  of  all ;  to  the  city,  beautiful  in  its  despoil- 
ment ;  to  the  people,  for  whom,  though  they  knew  it  not,  he  had 
come  to  die  ;  at  last  his  gaze  settled  upon  Guatamozin,  and  as  their 
eyes  met,  he  smiled  ;  then  shaking  the  tilmaUi  from  his  shoulder, 
he  raised  his  head,  and  said,  in  a  voice  from  which  all  weakness  w. 
gone,  his  manner  never  so  kingly, — 

"  I  know,  O  my  people,  that  you  took  up  arms  to  set  me  free, 
and  that  was  right ;  but  how  often  since  then  have  1  told  you  that 
I  am  not  a  prisoner  ;  that  the  strangers  are  my  guests  ;  that  I  am 
free  to  leave  them  when  I  please,  and  that  I  live  with  them  because 
I  love  them  ?  " 

As  in  a  calm  a  wind  sometimes  blows  down,  and  breaks  the 
placid  surface  of  a  lake  into  countless  ripples,  driving  them  hither 
and  thither  in  sparkling  confusion,  these  words  fel  ipon  the  listen- 
ing .nasi  ;  a  yell  of  anger  rose,  and  from  the  temi^.^  descended  bit- 
ter reproaches. 

Yet  the  'tzin  was  steady  ;  and  when  the  outcry  ended  the  king 
went  on, — 

"  I  am  told  your  excuse  now  is,  that  you  want  to  drive  my  friends 
from  the  city.  My  children,  here  stands  Malinche  himself.  He 
hears  me  say  for  him  that,  if  you  will  open  the  way,  he  and  all  with 
him  will  leave  of  their  own  wiU." 
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Again  the  people  broke   out  in   revilements,  but  the  monarch 
waved  hu  hand  angrily,  and  said, — 

'*  As  I  am  yet  your  king,  I  bid  you  Uy  down  yonr  arms—*' 
Then  the  'tzin  took  the  ready  bow  from  Hualpa  ;  full  to  the  ear 
he  drew  the  arrow.  Steady  the  arm,  strong  the  hand,  —an  instant, 
and  the  deed  was  done  1  In  the  purple  shadow  of  the  canopy, 
amidst  his  pomp  of  royalty,  Montezuma  fell  down,  covered,  when 
too  late,  by  a  score  of  Christian  shields.  Around  him  at  the  same 
time  fell  a  shower  of  stones  from  the  tempi' . 

Then ,  with  a  shout  of  terror,  the  companies  arose  as  at  a  word, 
and  fled,  and,  panic-blind,  tossed  tiie  tzin  here  and  there,  and 
finally  left  him  alone  in  the  square  with  Hualpa. 
"  All  is  lost  1 "  said  the  letter,  disconsolately. 
*♦  Lost  !  "  said  the  'tzin.  "  On  the  temple  yonder  lies  Malinche's 
last  hope.  No  need  now  to  asaail  the  palace.  When  the  king 
comes  out,  hunger  will  go  in  and  fight  for  us." 

"  But  the  people, — where  are  they  ?" 

The  'tzin  raised  his  hand  and  pointed  to  the  palace, — 

'*  So  the  strangers  have  asked.     See  !  " 

Hualpa  turned,  and  saw  the  gate  open  and  the  cavaliers  begin  to 
ride  forth. 

•♦Go  they  this  way,  or  yon,"  continued  the  'tzin,  "they  will 
find  the  same  answer.  Five  armies  hold  the  city ;  a  sixth  keeoa 
the  lake."  ,»,v.  ,, 

Down  the  beautiful  street  the  Christians  ro<ie  nnchallenged  until 
they  came  to  the  first  canal.  Whilb  estoring  the  bridge  there, 
they  heard  the  clamor  of  an  army,  and  lo !  out  of  the  gardens, 
houses,  and  temples,  far  as  the  vision  reached,  the  infidels  pourod 
and  blocked  the  way. 

Then  the  cavaliers  rode  back,  and  took  the  way  to  Tiacopan. 
There,  too, the  first  canal  was bii'' .^eless ;  and  as  they  stood  looking 
across  the  chasm,  they  heard  the  dSkiae  clamor  and  beheld  the  same 
martial  apparition. 

Once  more  they  rode,  this  time  up  the  street  toward  the  northern 
dike,  and  with  the  same  result. 

'*  Ola,  father  1 "  said  Oortez,  returned  to  the  palace,  '*  we  may 
not  stay  here  after  to-morrow." 

'*  Amen  !  "  cried  Olmedo. 

"  Look  th'  to  the  sick  and  wounded  ;  such  as  can  march  or  movo, 
get  them  rea.iy. 

"  And  the  others  ? "  asked  the  good  man. 

**  Do  for  them  what  thou  dost  for  the  dying.     Shrive  them  ! " 

So  saying,  the  Christian  leader  sank  on  his  seat,  and  gave  him- 
self to  sombre  thought. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  preparation  for  retreat. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


TUB  DVATH  OF  MONTEZUMA. 

Again  Martin  Loppz  had  long  conference  with  Cortez ;  after  which 
with  his  assistant  carpenters,  he  went  to  work,  and,  nntil  evening 
time,  the  echoes  of  the  court-yard  danced  to  the  sounds  of  saw  and 
hammer. 

And  while  they  worked,  to  Cortez  came  Avila  and  Mexia 
*  What  thou  didst  intrust  to  uc.  Seiior,  we  have  done.     Here  is 
a  full  account  of  all  the  treasure,  our  royal  master's  included  " 

C  rfez  read  the  statement,  then  called  his  chamberlain,  Chri'stobal 
de  Guzman. 

♦*  Go  thou,  Don  Christobal,  and  brinj?  what  is  here  reported  into 
one  chamber,  where  It  may  be  seen  of  all.  And  send  hither  the 
royal  secretanes,  and  Pedro  Hernandez,  my  own  clerk." 

The  secretaries  came. 

"Now,  St^iiores  Avila  and  Mexia,  follow  my  chamberlain,  and  in 
his  presence  and  that  of  these  gentlemen,  take  from  the  treasure 
the  portion  belonging  to  his  Mnjesty,  the  emperor.  Of  our  wo  and- 
ed  horses,  then  choose  ye  eiyht,  and  of  the  Tlascalans,  eighty,  and 
load  them  With  the  royal  dividend,  and  what  more  they  can  cirrv  • 
and  have  them  always  ready  to  go.  And  as  leaving  anything  of 
value  where  the  infidels  may  be  profited  is  sinful,  1  direct,-and  of 
this  let  all  bear  witness  Hernandez  for  me,  and  the  secretaries  for 
his  Majesty,  ~I  direct,  I  say  that  ye  set  the  remainder  apart  ao- 
cjesible  to  the  soldiers,  with  leave  to  each  one  of  them  to  take 
therefrom  as  much  as  he  may  wish.  M^ke  note,  further,  that  what 
18  possible  to  save  all  this  treasure  hath  been  done.  Write  it  eood 
gentlemen,  write  it ;  for  if  any  one  thinketh  differently,  let  him  say 
what  more  1  can  do.  I  am  waiting  to  hear.  Speak  »  " 
No  oue  spoke. 

-r*!'!?  Ty?""!***^  ^'""''T,  *!f  *?®  ^*?®  P^""^^'  '^«"*  ""»  »nd  after- 
wards the  men  scrambled  for  the  remainder,  Montezuma  was 
uymg.  /  "«B 

In  the  niflrht  a  messenger  sought  Cortez. 

•11  ®'?*i''"  **®  !''^'*'  ^^®  ^^"«  ^  ^^  something  to  ask  of  you      He 
will  not  die  comforted  without  sedng  you  "  ^ 

*i.'!?-®V'"*^'"*  *****"'"  *^**  ^**'*®*  "o"«  hastily.  "I  had  word 
that  his  hurts  were  not  deadly."  '  *  "»«  wora 

_"  If  he  die,  Sefi,r,  it  will  be  by  his  own  hand.  The  .fon«. 
».oHgni;  nim  Dut  bruiaes  j  and  if  he  would  lot  the  bandages  aionn 
the  arrow-cut  would  shortly  stop  bleeding."  o»na»ge«  aione 
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"Yes,  yes,"  said  Cortea.  " Thou  woiildst  tell  me  that  this  bar- 
barian, merely  from  being  long  a  king,  hath  a  spirit  of  such  exceed- 
ing fineness  that  though  the  arrow  had  not  cut  him  deeper  than  thy 
dull  rowel  marketh  thy  horse's  flank,  yet  would  he  die.  Where  is 
he  now?" 

"  In  the  audience  chamber." 

**  Baatante  !  I  will  see  him.     Tell  him  so." 

Cortez  stood  fast,  thinking. 

'*  This  man  hath  been  useful  to  me;  may  not  some  profit  be 
eked  out  of  him  dead  ?  So  many  saw  him  get  his  wounds,  and 
so  many  will  see  him  die  of  them,  that  the  manner  of  his  taking  off 
may  not  be  denied.  What  if  I  send  his  body  out  and  indict  his 
murderers  ?  K  I  could  take  from  them  the  popular  faith  even,  then 
— By  my  conscience,  T  will  try  the  trick  !  " 

And  taking  his  sword  and  plumed  hat  and  tossing  a  cloak  over 
his  shoulder  he  sought  the  audience  chamber. 

There  was  no  guard  at  the  door.  The  little  bells,  as  he  threw 
aside  the  curtains,  gfeeted  him  accusingly.  Within,  all  was  sha- 
dow, except  where  a  flickering  lamplight  played  over  and  around 
the  dais ;  nevertheless,  he  saw  the  floor  covered  with  people,  some 
prostrate,  others  on  their  knees  or  crouching  hce  down ;  and  the 
grim  speculator  thought,  as  he  passed  slowly  on,  "  Verily,  this 
king  must  also  have  be^n  a  good  man  and  a  ;^enerous." 

The  couch  of  the  dying  monarch  was  on  the  dais  in  the  accus- 
tomed place  cf  the  throne.  At  one  side  stood  the  ancients  ;  at 
the  other  his  queens  knelt,  weeping.  Nenetziu  hid  her  face  in 
his  hand,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  were  breaking  ;  she  had 
been  forgiven.  Now  and  then  Maxtla  bent  over  him  to  cleanse 
his  face  of  the  flowing  blood.  A  group  of  cavaliers  were  off  a 
little  way,  silent  witnesses ;  and  as  Cortez  drew  near,  Olmedo, 
who  had  been  in  prayer,  extended  toward  the  sufferer  the  ivory 
cross  worn  usually  at  his  girdle. 

"O  king,"  said  the  g^ood  man  imploringly,  "thou  hast  yet  a 
moment  of  life,  which,  I  pray  thee,  waste  not,  Take  this  holy 
symbol  upon  thy  breast,  cross  thy  hands  upon  it  and,  say  after 
me  :  '  I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life. '  Then  pray  thou  :  '  O  God  the  Father 
of  Lieaven,  O  God  the  Son,  Redeemer  of  the  World,  O  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  0  Holy  Trinity,  One  God,  havs  mercy  upon  my  soul.' 
Do  these  things,  say  these  words,  O  kin^^,  i^nd  thou  shalt  live  after 
thy  bones  have  gone  to  dust.  Thou  shalt  live  forever,  eternally 
happy." 

Courtiers   and   cavaliers,  the  queens,   Nenetzin,    even    Cortez 
watched  the  monRrch'^  w&niuff  f&cfi '  navsr  vst  w^^s  '■li^otilfi  indif' 
terent  to  the  issue— the  old,  old  issue — of  true  god  againiftt    alse 
Marina  finished  the  interpretation  ;  then  he  raised  his  haud  treron' 
lously,  and  put  the  holy  sign  away,  saying,— 
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"I  have  but  a  moment  to  Uve,  and  will  not  desert  the  faith  of 
my  fathers  now.' 

v^^^F^^}  "^J*  ^^  '®^^®^  ^'®^®  f^°"^  *he  infidels;  the  Christians 
shuddered,  and  crossed  themselves  j  then  Cortez  stepped  to  Olme- 
do  8  side. 

"I  received  your  message,  and  am  here,"  said  he,  sternly.     He 
nad  seen  the  cross  rejected. 

The  king  turned  his  pale  face,  and  fixed  his  glazing  eyes  upon 
the  conqueror ;  and  such  power  was  there  in  the  look  tliat  the  latter 
added,  with  softening  manner,  '*  What  I  can  do  for  thee  I  will  do 
1  have  always  been  thy  true  friend," 

"  0  Malinche,  I  hear  you,  and  your  words  make  dying  easy." 
answered  Montezuma,  smiling  faintly.  .  '* 

With  an  efi-ort  he  sought  Cortez'  hand,  and  looking  at  Acatlan 
and  Jecalco,  contmued, — 

1     J  Let  me  intrust  these  women  and  their  children  to  you  and  your 
lord.     Of  all  that  which  was  mine  but  now  is  yours,— lands,  people 
empire, -enou«h  to  save  them  from  want  and  shame  were  small 
indeed.     Promise  me  ;  in  the  hearing  of  aU  these,  promise,  Mai- 

S  Inkrd^^   *"*^'  "^^^  *^*'®  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  *^®  '^^^^  *^^  *^®  S'®** 

A  S:®^*  *^^f^  ^'*°*^,  K'!"^  '  "  ^®  «*^^'  ^i*^  Reeling.     "  Thy  queens 
and  their  chUdren  shall  be  my  wards.     In  the  hearing  of  all  these 
1  so  swear.  ' 

The  listener  smiled  again  ;  his  eyes  closed,  his  hand  fell  down  • 
and  so  still  was  he  that  they  began  to  think  him  dead.  Suddenly 
he  stirred,  and  said  faintly,  but  distinctly,— 

"Nearer,  uncles,  nearer." 

The  eld  man  bent  over  him,  listening. 

"A  message  to  Guatamozin,-to  whom  I  give  my  last  thought 
as  king.  Say  to  him,  that  this  lingering  in  death  is  no  fault  of 
w'  r  ^i?  ™  *'"e,  but  the  arrow  splintered  upon  leaving  the 
bow.  And  lest  the  world  hold  hira  to  account  for  my  blood,  hear 
me  say  all  of  you  that  I  bade  him  do  what  he  did.  And  ii  sign 
that  i  love  him,  take  my  sceptre,  and  give  it  to  him—" 

stoo  ed''~°^  ^^"  *'^*^'  ^^*  ^^^  ^'^'^  moved;  lower  .the  ancients 

"Tula  and  the  empire  go  with  the  sceptre,"  he  murmured  and 
they  were  his  last  words,— his  will.  "*ur«u,  ana 

A  wail  from  the  women  proclaimed  him  dead. 
The  unassoilzied  great  may  not  see  heaven  ;'they  pass  fiy»m  life 

£!^>,i r°K'  l\u\^J^  ^.^^^""^ "^y'  ^^^y  ''^'''^  f°'  «ve' »nd  ever. 
So  the  light  of  the  Indian  king  comes  to  us,  a  glow  rather  than  a 

brilliance  ;  for,  of  all  fates,  his  was  the  saddest.     Better  not  to  ba 

l*^%5^B02^Jfe  o^^nameat  of  another's  triumph.     ATa9li)?TiS5r" 

fWosede^T^igimimort^  — -^^ -^^  ■■ 
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Out  of  the  paUce-gate  in  the  early  morning  passed  the  lords  of 
the  court  in  procession,  carrying  the  remains  of  the  monarch.  The 
bier  was  heavy  with  royal  insignia  ;  nothing  of  funeral  circum- 
stance was  omitted  ;  honor  to  the  dead  was  policy.  At  the  same 
time  the  body  was  delivered,  Cortez  indicted  the  murderers  ;  the 
ancients  through  whom  he  spoke  were  also  the  bearers  of  the  dead 
king's  last  will ;  back  to  the  bold  Spaniard,  therefore,  came  the 
reply,— 

"  Cowards,  who  at  the  last  moment  beg  for  peace  !  you  are  not 
two  suns  away  from  your  own  graves  !    Think  only  of  them  !  " 

And  while  Cortez  was  listening  to  the  answer,  the  streets  about 
the  palace  filled  with  companies,  and  crumbling  parapet  and  solid 
wall  shook  under  the  shock  of  a  new  assault. 

Then  Cortez'  spirit  rose. 

"  Mount,  gentlemen  !  "  he  cried.     "  The  hounds  come  scrambling 
for  the  scourge  ;    shame  on  us,  if   we  do  not  meet  them.     And 
hearken  !    The  prisoners  report  a  plague  in  the  city,  of  which  the  • 
new  king  is  dying,  and  hundreds  are  sick.     It  is  the  small-pox."      / 

*'  Vim  la  viruela  !  "  shouted  Alvarado.  "  -'—.—.«_,  _,^.-^—  ¥ 

The  shout  spread  through  the  palace.  I 

"  Where  God's  curse  is,"  continued  Cortftz,  "  Christians  need 
not  stay.  To-night  we  will  go.  To  clear  the  way  and  make  this 
day  memorable  let  us  ride.     Are  ye  ready  ?" 

They  answered  joyously. 

Again  the  gates  were  opened,  and  with  a  goodly  following  of  in- 
fantry, into  the  street  they  rode.  Nothing,  withstood  them  ;  they 
paased  the  canals  by  repairing  the  bridges  or  filling  up  the  chasms  ; 
they  rode  the  whole  length  of  the  street  until  the  causeway  cleai-  to 
Tlacopan  was  visit '<^  St.  James  fought  at  their  head ;  even  the 
Holy  Mother  stooped  from  her  high  place,  and  threw  handfulsof 
dust  in  the  enemy's  eyes. 

In  the  heat  of  the  struggle  suddenly  the  companies  fell  back,  and 
made  open  space  around  the  Chris Cians  ;  then  came  word  that 
commissioners  from  king  Cuitlahua  waited  in  the  palace  to  treat  of 
peace. 

"  The  heathen  is  an  animal ! "  said  Cortez,  unable  to  repress  his 
exultation.  '*  To  cure  him  of  temper  and  win  his  love,  there  is  no- 
thing like  the  scourge.     Let  us  ride  back,  gentlemen.*' 

In  the  court-yard  stood  four  caciques,  stately  men  in  peaceful 
garb.     They  touched  the  pavement  with  their  palms. 

/♦We  are  come  to  say,  0  Malinohe,  that  the  lord  Cuitlahua,  our 
king,  yields  to  your  demand  for  peace.  He  prayii  you  to  <;ive  your 
terms  to  the  pabas  whom  you  captured  on  the  temple,  that  they 
may  bring  them  to  him  forthwith.^' 

Tho   VinlTT  ryni.ri     nrf\«u^    Kor^.'.n.l.*.     £__«      xl._r_     11_        t ■»»„        , 

the  other,  ihe  instructions  were  giv«ta  ;  then  the  two,  with  the 
stately  commissioners,  were  set  without  the  gate,  and  Cortez  and 
his  army  went  to  rest,  never  so  contented. 
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They  waited  and  waited :  but  the  envoys  oame  not.  When  th« 
sun  went  down,  they  knew  themselves  deceived ;  and  then  there 
were  sworn  many  full,  round,  Christian  oaths,  none  so  full,  bo 
round,  and  eo  Christian  as  Cortez. 

A  canoe,  meantime,  bore  lo'  to  Tula.  In  the  quiet  and  perfu  ned 
shade  of  the  chinampa  he  rested,  and  soothed  the  fever  of  his 
wound. 

Meanwhile,  also,  a  courier  from  the  teotuctli  passed  from  temple 
to  temple  ;  short  the  message,  but  portentous, — 

"  Blessed  be  Huitzil',  and  all  the  gods  of  our  fathers  I  And,  as 
he  at  last  saved  his  people,  blessed  be  the  memory  of  Montezuma  ! 
Purify  the  altars,  and  make  ready  for  the  sacrifice,  for  to-morrow 
there  will  be  victims  !  " 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


ADIEU  TO  THE    PLACE. 

At  sunset  a  cold  wind  blew  from  the  north,  followed  by  a  ckud  which 
soon  filled  the  valley  with  mist  ;  boon  the  mist  turned  to  rain;  then 
the  rain  tiirned  to  night,  and  the  night  to  deepest  blackness. 

The  Christians,  thinking  only  of  escape  from  the  city,  saw  the 
change  of  weather  with  sinking  hearts  With  one  voice  they  had 
chosen  the  night  as  most  favorable  for  the  movement,  but  they  had 
in  mind  then  a  semi-darkness  warmed  by  south  winds  and  bril- 
liant with  stars  ;  not  a  time  like  this  so  unexpectedly  come  upon 
them,— tempest  added  to  glc  '  \,  icy  wind  splashing  the  earth  with 
icy  water. 

Under  the  walls  the  sentinels  cowered  shivering  and  listening 
and,  as  is  the  habit  of  wanderers  surrounded  by  discomforts  and 
miseries,  musing  of  their  homes  so  far  away,  and  of  the  path  hither  ; 
on  the  land  so  beset,  on  the  sea  so  viewless.  Recalled  to  present 
duty,  they  saw  nothing  but  the  fires  of  the  nearest  temple  faintly 
irridescent,  and  heard  only  the  moans  of  the  blant  and  the  patter- 
ing of  the  rain,  always  so  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  when  it  is  op- 
pressed by  loneliness  and  danger. 

Meantime,  the  final  preparation  for  retreat  went  on  with  the 
completeness  of  discipline. 

About  the  close  of  the  second  watch  of  the  night,  Cortez,  with  his 
personal  attendants,— page,  equerry,  and  secretaries,— left  his  cham- 
ber and  proceeded  to  the  eastern  gate,  where  he  could  best  receive 
reports,  and  assure  himself,  as  the  divisions  filed  past  him,  that  the 
column  was  formed  as  he  had  ordered.  The  suoerstructura  of  the 
gate  ottered  him  shelter  ;  btft  he  stood  out,  bridle  in  hand,  his  back 
to  thta  storm.  There  he  waited,  grimly  silent,  absorbed  in  refl«»o- 
tions  gloomy  as  the  night  itself. 
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Bverything  inoident  to  the  preparation  which  required  light  had 
been  done  before  the  day  expired  ;  outside  the  house,  therefore, 
there  was  not  a  spark  to  betray  the  movement  to  the  enemy  ;  in 
fact,  nothing  to  betray  it  except  the  beat  of  horses'  hoofs  and  the 
rumble  of  gun-carriages,  and  they  were  nigh  drowned  by  the  tem- 
pest. If  the  saints  would  but  help  him  dear  of  the  streets  of  the 
city,  would  help  him  to  the  causeway  even,  without  bringing  the 
infidels  upon  him,  sword  and  lance  would  win  the  rest  ;  so  the 
leader  prayed  and  trusted  the  while  he  waited. 

"  My  son.  is  it  thou  ?  "  askod  a  man,  close  at  his  side. 

He  turned  quickly,  and  replied,  "  Father  Bartolome  !  Welcome  t 
What  dost  thou  bring?" 

"  Report  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

*'I  remember,  T  remember  !  Of  all  this  bad  business,  by  my  con- 
science !  no  part  so  troubled  me  as  to  say  what  should  be  done  with 
them.    At  the  last  mument  thou  wert  s;ood  enough  to  take  the  tasfl^ 
upon  thyself.     Speak  :  what  did  ttty  judgment  dictate  ?     What  did 
thy  conscience  permit  ? " 

The  good  man  arranged  his  hood,  the  better  to  shield  his  face 
from  the  rain,  and  answered, — 

"  Of  the  Christians,  all  who  are  able  will  take  their  places  in  the 
line  ;  the  very  sick  will  be  borne  by  Tlascalans  ;  the  litters  are  ready 
for  them." 

"Very  well,"  said  Cortez. 

"  The  Tascalans— " 

*'  Cierto,  there  the  trouble  began  ! "  and  Cortez  laid  his  hand 
heavily  on  the  priest's  shoulder.  "  Three  hundred  and  more  of  them 
too  weak  to  rise  from  the  straw,,  which  yet  hath  not  kept  their  bones 
from  bruising  the  stony  floor  !  Good  heart,  what  didst  thou  with 
theml" 

"They  are  dead." 

"  Mother  of  God  !  Didst  thou  kill  them  1"  Cortez  griped  the 
shoulder  until  01mei>>  g    -tned.  "  Didst  thou  kill  them  ?" 

The  father  shook  lutHSPlf  loose  saying,  "  There  is  no  blood  on  my 
hands.  The  Holy  Mooh?r  carae  to  my  help  ;  and  this  war  the  way. 
Remembrance  of  tho  love  of  Christ  forbade  the  leaving  one  Christian 
behind  ;  but  the  heathen  born  had  no  such  appeal ;  they  must  be 
left,— necessity  said  so.  I  could  not  kill  them.  By  priestly  office, 
I  could  prepare  them  for  death  ;  and  so  I  went  from  man  to  man 
with  holy  formula  and  8acram<>>ntal  wafer.  The  caciques  wero  with 
me  the  while,  and  when  I  had  concluded,  they  spoke  some  words  to 
the  suffererj  ;  then  I  saw  what,  never  Christian  6*w  before.  Hardly, 
wilt  thou  believe  me,  but,  Senor,  I  beheld  the  poor  wrenches,  with 
smile  8,  bare  their  breasts,  apd  the  chiefs  begin  and  tliruat  their 
javelins  into  the  hea  ts  of  all  there  lyina." 

An  exclamation  of  horror  burst  from  C<>rtez, — 
T  was  murder,  murder  !  What,  didst  thou." 
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Olmedo  replied  quickly,  "Trust  me,  my  sou,  I  rushed  in,  and 
stayed  the  work  until  the  victims  themselves  prayed  the  chiefs  to 
go  on.  Not  even  then  did  I  give  over  my  eflForts,— not  until  they 
made  me  understand  the  purpose  ot"  the  butchery." 

'  And  that  ?  Haste  thee,  father.  What  thou  teUest  will  staff- 
ger  Christendom  !  "  ^ 

Again  Cortez  caught  the  priest's  shoulder. 
;^^*»]Say,"   said   the  latter,   shrinking  back,  ''thy  hand  is  hard 
enough  withoiH  its  glove  of  steel."  «   "  nj^ 

"Pardou,  father;  but,—  " 

**•  In  good  time,  my  son,  in  good  time  !     What,  but  for  thy  im- 
patience, I  would  have  said  ere  this  is,  that  the  object  was  to  save 
the  honor  of  the  tribe    and,  by  killing  the  unfortunates,  rescue 
them  from  the  gods  of  their  enemy.    Accordinijly,  the  bands  who 
jre  tirstto  enter  the  palace  to-night  or  to-morrow  will  find  treasure 

S?u    r  ^^^^^^^  ^  **^ou  kno west,— but  not  one  victim." 

Ihe  father  spoko  solemnly,  for  in  the  circumstance  there  was  a 
strum  of  pious  exaltation  that  found  an  echo  in  his  own  devoted 
nature  ;  trreatly  was  he  shocked  to  hear  Cortez  laugh. 
hemedP'*^^  ^"^^^'^  ^^  ^"®'''  crossing  himself;  'Hhe  man  blas- 

^^**  Blasphemes,  saidst  thou  ? "  and  Cortez  checked  himself.  "  Mav 
the  saints  forget  me  forever,  if  I  laughed  at  the  tragedy  thou  wert 
telling  !     I  laughed  at  thy  simplicity,  father."        '^    '  **" 

'  Is  this  a  time  fv    jesting  ?"  asked  Olmedo. 
^      Good  father,'  sa^d  Cortez,  gravely,  '«  the  bands  that  take  the 
palace  to-riight  or  to-morrow  will  find  no  treasure,-not  enough  to 
^y  a  Christmas  ribbon  for  a  country  girl.     Look  now.     I  went  to 

found  the  varlets  of  Narvaez  loading  themselves  with  bars  of  silver 
and  gold  ;  they  had  sacks  and  pouches  belted  to  their  wai>tji  and 
shoulders,  and  were  falling  them  to  oursting.  Possibly  some  gold- 
duflh  spilled  on  the  floor  may  remain  for  those  who  succeed  us  ;  but 
nothing  ,nore  Pray  thou,  good  priest,  good  friend,  pray  thou  that 
the  treasure  be  not  found  m  the  road  we  travel  to-night," 

A  body  of  men  crossing  the  court-yard  attracted  Cortez  :  then 
four  horsemen  approached,  and  stopped  before  him. 

Is  It  thou,  Sandoval  ? "  he  asked. 
'    "Yes,  Serior." 

"  And  Ordas,  Lugo,  and  Tapis  ?•' 

*•  Here,"  they  replied. 

"  And  thy  following,  Sandoval  ? " 

*'The  cavaliers  of  Narvaez  whom  thou  gavest  me,  one  hundred 

Chosen  soldier.,  and  the  Tlascalans  to  the  number  thoi  didstTde"" 

Bien  /    Lead  out  of  the  gate,  and  halt  after  maWna  ,rha*  *!.«« 

IththlJr'^  for  the  ott^r  divisions.     Christ  and  sl  James'go 

♦*Amenl"  responded  Olmedo. 


«l>*'**'^^^'^vr.i^4^^min;j8Uj«ai>!ma«^^r'*^-^V'ir:.iiii:" 
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And  so  the  vanguard  passed  him,  -a  long  succession  of  shadowy 
files  that  he  heard  rather  than  saw.  Hardly  were  they  gone  when 
another  body  approached,  led  by  an  officer  on  foot. 

•'  Whf.  art  thou  ?  "  asked  Cortez. 

"Magarino,"  the  man  replied. 

"  Whom  have  you  ?  " 

"One  hundred  and  fifty  Christians,  and  four  hundred  Tiasca- 
lans" 

♦•And  the  bridge?" 

•'  We  have  it  here." 

"  As  thou  lovest  life  and  honor,  captain,  heed  well  thine  orders. 
Move  on,  and  join  thyself  to  Sandoval." 

The  bridge  spoken  of  was  a  portable  platform  of  hewn  plank  bolt- 
ed to  a  frame  of  stout  timbers,  designed  to  pass  the  column  over 
the  three  canals  intersecting  the  causeway  to  Tlacopan,  which  in  the 
sally  of  the  afternoon,  had  been  found  to  be  bridgeiess.  If  the 
canals  were  deep  a  i  h^  been  reported,  well  might  Migarino  be 
charged  with  particula.  t;  .-e  ! 

In  the  order  of  march  next  came  '  he  centre  or  main  body,  Cor- 
tez' immediate  command.  The  baggage  was  in  their  charge,  also 
the  greater  part  of  the  artillery,  liiakiu*^  of  its.  If  a  long  train,  and 
one  of  vast  interest  ;  for,  though  r.i  *;k9  midst  of  a  confession  of 
failure,  the  leader  did  net  abate  h^^  iu'^ention  e£  conquest, — such 
was  a  peculiarity  of  his  genius, 

•*  Mexia,  Avila,  good  gentlemen,"  heaaid,  halting  the  royal  treas- 
urers, *•  let  me  assure  myself  of  what  beyond  peradventure  ye  are 
assured." 

And  ha  counted  the  horses  and  men  bearing  away  the  golden  div- 
idend of  the  emperor,  knowing  if  what  they  had  in  keeping  were 
sjrfely  lodged  in  the  royal  depositories,  there  was  nothing  which 
might  not  be  condoned, — not  usurpation,  defeat  even.  Most  liter- 
ally, they  bore  his  fortune. 

A  moment  after  there  came  upon  him  a  procession  of  motley  com- 
position :  disabled  Christians,  servants,  mostly  females,  carrying 
the  trifles  they  most  affected, — here  a  bundle  of  wearing  apparel, 
there  a  cage  with  i.  bird  ;  prisoners,  amongst  others  the  prince  Ca- 
cama,  heart-broken  by  his  misfortunes  ;  women  of  importance  and 
rank,  comfortably  housed  in  curtained  palanquins.  So  weixt  Mari- 
na, her  slaves  side  by  side  with  those  of  Nenetzin,  in  whose  mind  the 
fears,  sorrows,  and  emotions  of  the  thousands  setting  out  in  the 
march  had  no  place,  for  Alvarado  had  wrapped  her  in  his  cloak,  and 
lifted  her  into  the  canhge,  and  left  a  kiss  on  her  lips,  with  a  prom- 
ise of  oversight  and  protection. 

As  if  to  make  good  the  promise,  almost  on  the  heels  of  her  slaves 

rrula    fko    <iloff />avtt1iai.       KltfltA     rvf   arvi^ii-       U^...^^-«    ^t    i.1..    1 -1 

~  *        "*        ~  J     ■-----•;:-_•     -_-r    E-jj-iHV,     ^  _i;wU~.w  'SI    :UC   IiapI/jT     dlwZiCU 

which  made  the  place  of  the  lover  that  of  duty  also.  Behind  him, 
well  apportioned  of  Christians  and  Tascalans  and  much  the  largest 
of  the  divisions,  moved  the  rear-guard,  of  which  he  and  Leon  were 
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chiefs.     His  bay  mure,  Bradamante,  however,  seemed  not  to  sham 

thou?*'Tifo"n^l'  "??  P' -"J  «^'\ ' "  ^*  '^*^  *°  *»«'•  "  Frightened  art 
Or  art  llf\  *^^'''",^•  "8'y  «r"8*^'  ^  *''°'^'  ^"t  nothing  worse. 
Or  art  thou  jealous  ?  Ker^wenaa  /  To-morrow  she  shaU  find  thee 
in  the  green  pasture,  and  kiss  thee  as  I  will  her." 

speaket'  tho^u""/"  '  "  '"^   """'''"'  approaching  him.      -  To  whom 

"To  my  mistress,  Bradamante,  Seiior,"  he  replied,  oheckina  the 
rein  ^mpatiently.  -  Sometimes  she  h;th  airs%reUier!  Js  ^hon 
knowest  than  the  prettmesses  of  a  woman  ;  but  now,-So  ho,  girP 
-now  8he--Have done,  I  say  !_now  shehath  a  devi^I.     And  where 

uSl'^.^\°."''o''°*'  ""l^"*  f'-^n*  *be  knave  B.tello."* 
terest  ^^^"  "  ^^  ^  "  "^^^^  ^^'^«^'  ^^^  ""^den  in- 

"Back  with  Leon,  talking,  as  is  his  wont,  about  certain  subtle- 
proVeTes.' "  ^^  '"'^  ^^'"^'^"^'  '"*  ^^^^^  ^«  nevertheCs  cafleth 

"  Whatsaith  the  man  now  ?" 
«5«fi.^"J  ""^  the  mass  of  his  follies,  I  remember  three  :  that  thou. 
fhT.'  f^f^^^^.^t'-^'ne  "^"fortune,  shall  at  last  attain  great  honor 

in  hil  "^l^^*'?•^?.^.^^^"^?^^^^^  l»«t  ioan  fo?^ve 

. .  P'  }^  ?^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  prediction  come  true. " 
•And  that?" 

/•  Nay,  Seiior,  except  as  serving  to  show  that  the  roaue  hath  in 
hl^^J.^rv,"^  uncommon  fairnest,  it  is  the  least  impSt  of  al 

mu       ^^  himself  Will  be  amongst  the  lost  "  ' 

,^.t,^''^T^r  Whed,  saying,  -Wilt  thou  never  be  done  with 
thy  quips  !     Lead  on.     I  will  wait  here  a  little  longor  '' 

W^Ti  1  *^  1,°'^  Cortez  then,  with  the  echoless  tread  of  panthers 
m  the  glade,  hurried  the  long  array  of  Tlaacalans  ;  after  them  the 
cro8s.bowmen  and  arquebusiers..  their  implements  clashingriiaafc 

Boteiio'*Xrrdi'  '1h^'  f  "?^  "^^;^  P^"^«"«^  '^^  -^^ot 

JJOteao      JMot  until,  with  wheels  grinding  and  shakini?  the  nave 

"*"H!Vr'''Tf'"^.?i^.^^^-^/'^*^«^^<>-  hi.  thinking    ^"'" 
ti>  Mesa,  well  met !     he  said  to  the  veteran,  whom  he  distin 
tinguuhed  amid  a  troop  of  slaves  dragging  the  fi^rprece      -  TWs 
w  not  a  night  like  those  in  Italy  where  thoS  didst  leLrthe  cuniW 
of  thy  craft :  yet  there  might  be  worse  for  us  "  cunning 

«/wh  w^    ^'"'''J  '1  *"^  ^*^''*  "^^""^  *«  **'■«».  and  said  in  a  low  voice 

What  thou  saidst  was  cheerily  spoken,  that  I  might  borrow  en! 

couragement ;  and  I  thank  the^,  for  I  have  much  need  of  aH  the 

comfort  thou  hast  to  give.     A  poor  return  have  I.  Senor      If  th" 

reijr  noi  upon  trie  guns,  not  even  mine  :  if  the 
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wind  did  not  whisk  khe  priming  »way,  the  rain  woald  drown  it, — 
and  then, — "  hia  voice  sunk  to  a  whisper  ;  **  ow  matches  will  iwt 
burn!" 

At  that  moment  a  gust  dashed  Cortez  with  water,  and  for  the 
first  time  he  was  chilled, — chilled  until  his  teeth  chattered  ;  for 
simultaneously  a  presentiment  of  calamity  touched  him  with  what 
in  a  man  less  brave  would  have  been  fear.  He  saw  how,  without 
the  guns,  Botello's  second  prediction  was  possible !  Nevertheless, 
he  replied, — 

"  The  saints  can  help  their  own  in  the  dark  as  well  as  in  the 
light.     Do  thy  best.     To-morrow  thou  shalt  be  captain." 

Then  Cortez  mounted  his  horse,  and  took  his  shield,  and  to  his 
wrist  chained  his  battle-axe  :  still  he  waited.  A  company  of  horse- 
men brushed  past  him,  followed  by  a  solitary  rider. 

•'  Leon  !  "  said  Cortez. 

The  cavalier  stopped  and  replied, — 

**V/hat  wouldst  thou,  Senor?" 

*'Are  the  guards  withdrawn?" 

"All  of  them." 

*'  And  the  sentinels  7 " 

"1  have  been  to  every  post ;  not  a  man  is  left." 

Cortez  spoke  to  his  attendants  and  they,  too,  rode  off ;  when 
they  were  gone  he  said  to  Leon, — 

"Now  we  may  go."  .    ,,     ,  ,.       ,. 

And  with  that  together  they  passed  out  into  the  street.  Cortez 
turned  and  looked  toward  the  palace,  now  deserted  ;  but  the  night 
seemed  to  have  snatched  the  pile  away,  and  in  its  place  left  a 
blackened  void.  Fugitive  as  he  was,  riding  he  knew  not  to  what 
end,  he  settled  in  his  saddle  again  with  a  sigh — not  for  the  old 
house  itself,  nor  for  the  comfort  of  its  roof,  nor  for  the  refuge  in 
time  of  danger  ;  not  for  |he  Christian  dead  reposing  in  its  gardens, 
theii'  valor  wasted  and  their  graves  abandoned,  nor  for  that  other 
victim  there  sacrificed  in  his  cause,  whose  weaknesses  might  not  be 
separated  from  a  thousand  services,  and  a  royalty  superbly  Eastern : 
these  were  things  to  wake  the  emotions  of  youths  and  maidens, 
young  in  the  world,  and  of  poets,  dreamy  and  simple-minded  ;  he 
sighed  for  the  power  he  had  there  enjoyed, — the  weeks  and  months 
when  his  word  was  law  for  an  empire  of  shadowy  vastness,  and  he 
was  master,  in  fact,  of  a  king  of  kings, — immeasurable  power  now 
lost,  apparently  forever. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


TUK   fDSSUIT    JSBQINS. 


In  the  afternoon  the  king  Cuitlahua,  whose  sickness  had  greatly  in« 
creased,  caused  himself  to  be  taken  to  Chapultepec,  where  he  judged 
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<* Ji/L'*r^*K^T*  *  w^  """*  *""^'  ^^*"?«^  h"  quartern  from  the 
Qn^lz'v  Tjl^t/..^'"  Pavement  higg  i„  air.  to  the  nid  C(i  .f 
yuetzAl .  That  the  strangers  must  shortly  attempt  to  leave  the  oitir 

to  deX;  the'm  7n"P  'k?  "T/'  ?"  the%alace^ero^me^urei 
to  destroy  them,  if  possible,  while  in  retreat.    The  road  thev  would 

move  by  was  the  only  point  in  the  connection  ^hJntlu^ClZ^ 

fT»r«  h  Jk  r  ^^  T^^^'^P'f  »nd  Tepejaca  were  the  shortest ;  there 
thlt'titn,  T****  """^  "^  ?*  **i***'*'^  **»«™  ^«"»d  be  selected    Upon 
the  la£r  Jhn!  fr?'™^**^*^  *»  h'«  preparations  to  an  attack  fr^om 
the  lake   while  the  foe  wertj  outstretched  on  the  narrow  dike      As 

Z^i.M'"'  'S^*'"  ''^:^"'"^  ^"""^^^  ^»"  ^i^J^  »  force  chosK^ 
^Z^^'^*''^'^''"  f  'H«»P»t»'»  ^^o-**  »»»t'v«  valor  was  terr^? 
old^A  1^  the  rum  and  ..Ulering  they  had  seen  and  endured.  The 
old  Cd  was  well  located  for  his  part  of  the  operation  ;  and  thire  in 

Z  dem  Z^nfTT'^^^.^^n^u*^''^"^  ^^  ^'^'^  ca<^q«e.  and  lorda" 
the  deputies  of  the  kmg  Cuitlahua  found  him. 

god  io'dotibt'itlJSui?  "'*«^'I^  *^^"*  *^^  ^l***"  °^  *»>«  P«»<«f«» 
goa   no  doubt  It  thrilled  to  see  the  profanation  of  the  holv  olace  • 

If  It  sought  refuge  in  the  cells  below,  alas  I  they  wew  fiUed  Wn 

Tubf  In  r^^'r*'  r^  ''I'  weit  further^do^n  to  what^Se 
puba    in  his  poetic  madness,  had  lovingly  called  his  World\las 

Sr/hf  ?  ^'^t^'T  ^^*^'  *^«  •^^«^»  withered,  tS^ang^^^^^ 
ea%*sr,enr*""  '"""'  ''^  Darkness  a  sweet  vJice  sing^g  Tthe 

from  tl;:  k^g  SSufahSa  :^  *'"  ""^  *'^  ""~^«^  ^^^™«^  *<>  »^- 
'•  May  the  gods  love  you  as  I  do !    I  am  sick  with  the  sickness  of 
the  strangers.     Come  not  near  me,  lest  you  be  taken  also     ita  *l 
Ohapultepeo  to  get  ready  for  death      Tf  r  ii^  It  •      .  '  ?®  *o 

Meantime,  I  give  you  all  p^wer. "  "         '  ^*''  *^"  ''"'^''^  "»  y^""' 
Guataraozm  took  the  signet,  and  was  once  more  master  if  not 

ciL^/ *"  I'^'^f '/•  "^  ^''  ?*^*"'-     The  deputies  kSs^  hThand    the 
^efs  saluted  him  ;  and  when  the  tidiSgs  reached  the  companiSt 

ttJ^fi^t^rr"^  "  "^^^'  '^^^'^>  not^even^with  thri^mT:? 

While  yet  the  incense  of  the  ovation  sweetened  the  air  about  him 
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and  hers,  mA  that  of  the  many  nations,  is  out  aad  the  same  ? " 
and  beating  of  his  pulse  quickened  thri<  ,w  he  could 

see  that  the  words  were  prophetic  of  his  oouu 

Then  up  the  broad  steps  of  the  Ctl,  inti 
through  the  cro^d,   rushed  Hualpa ;  the  r; 
(juilted  arr^^r  ;  and  upon  the  floor  in  front  of 
Hke  the  fail  <  f  a  heavy  hammer,  he  dropped 

hich  was  affixed  a  Ohristian  sword-blade. 

'•At  last,  at  ^  t,  (i  'tzin  !"  he  said,  ''the  strangers  are  in  the 
street,  marchini        vard  Tlacopan." 

The  company   lusaed  their  very  breathing. 

**  All  of  them  ? '  asked  the  'tzin. 

«*  All  but  the  dead." 

Then  on  the  'tzin's  lip  a  smile,  in  his  eyes  a  flash  as  of  flame. 

"Hear  you,  friends?"  he  said.  "The  time  of  vengeance  has 
come.  You  know  your  places  and  duty.  Go,  each  one.  May  the 
gods  go  with  you  ! " 

In  a  moment  he  and  Hualpa  were  alone.  The  latter  bent  his  head, 
and  crossing  his  hands  upon  his  breast  said,— 

"  When  the  burthen  of  my  griefs  has  been  greatest,  and  1  cried 
out  continually,  O  'tzin,  you  have  held  me  back,  promising  that  my 
time  would  come.  1  doubt  ndt  your  better  judgment,  but — but  I 
have  no  more  patience.  My  enemy  is  abroad,  and  she,  whom  1  can- 
not forget,  goes  with  him.     Is  not  the  time  come  1 " 

Guatamozin  laid  his  hand  on  Hualpa'' , — 

*'  Be  glad,  O  comrade  !  The  time  b-  come  ;  and  as  you  have  pre- 
pared for  it  like  a  warrior,  go  now,  id  get  the  revenge  so  long  de- 
layed. I  give  you  more  thiui  permission, — I  give  you  my  prayers. 
Where  are  the  people  who  are  to  go  with  you  1 " 

"In  the  canoes,  waiting." 

They  were  silent  awhile.  Then  the  'tzin  took  the  lanoe,  and 
looked  &i  the  long,  straight  blade  admiringly  ;  under  its  blue  gleam 
lay  the  secret  of  its  composition,  by  which  the  few  were  able  to 
mock  the  many,  and  ravage  the  capital  and  country. 

"Dread  nothing  ;  it  will  conquer,"  he  said,  handing  the  weapon 
back. 

Hualpa  kissed  his  hand,  and  replied,  *'  I  thought  to  make  return 
for  your  preferments,  0  'tzin,  by  serving  you  well  when  you  were 
king  ;  but  the  service  need  not  be  put  off  so  long.  I  thank  the  gods 
for  this  night's  opportunity.  If  I  come  not  with  the  rising  of  the 
sun  to-morrow,  Nenetzin  can  tell  you  my  story.     Farewell !  " 

With  his  face  to  his  benefactor,  he  moved  away. 

"Have  a  care  for  yourself  ! "  said  the  'tzin,  regarding  him  earn- 
estly ;  "and  remember  there  must  be  no  sign  of  attack  until  the 
strangers  have  advanced  to  the  first  causeway.  I  will  look  for  you 
to-morrow.     Farewell ! " 

While  yet  the  'tzin's  thoughts  went  out  oompaanonately  after  his 
unhappy  friend,  up  from  their  irksome  hiding  in  the^Us  came  the 
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eompanies  he  wm  to  l«ad,--^a  long  array  in  white  tunioi  of  quilted 
cotton.  At  their  head,  tbA  uniform  covering  a  Christian  cuirass, 
and  with  Christian  helm  and  battle-axe,  he  marched  ;  and 
through  the  darkness  and  the  storm,  the  pursuit  began. 


so. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


LA  NOOHB  TBISTB.  ^. 

Thb  movement  of  the  fugitive  army  was  necessarily  slow.  Stretched 
out  in  the  street,  it  formed  a  column  of  irregular  front  and  great 
depth.  .A  considerable  portion  was  of  non-combatants,  such  as  the 
sick  and  wounded,  the  servants,  women,  and  prisoners  ;  to  whom 
might  be  added  the  IncUans  carrying  the  baggage  and  ammunition, 
^nd  laboriously  dragging  the  guns.  The  darkness,  and  the  rain 
beaten  into  the  faces  of  the  sufferers  by  the  wind,  made  the  keep- 
ing order  impossible  ;  at  each  step  the  intervals  between  individuals 
and  between  the  divisions  grew  wider  and  wider.  After  crossing 
two  or  three  of  the  bridges,  a  general  confusion  began  to  prevail ; 
the  officers,  in  dread  of  the  enemy,  failed  to  call  out,  and  the  sol- 
diers, bending  low  to  protect  their  faces,  and  hugging  their  arms  or 
their  treasure,  marched  in  dogged  silence,  indifferent  to  all  but 
themselves.  Soon  what  was  at  first  a  fair  column  in  close  order 
became  an  irregular  procession  ;  here  a  crowd  of  all  the  arms  mixed, 
there  a  thin  line  of  straggleok 

It  is  a  simple  thing,  I  know,  yet  nothing  has  so  much  to  do  with 
what  we  habitually  call  our  spirits  as  the  condition  in  which  we 
are  at  the  time.  Under  an  open  sky,  with  the  breath  of  a  glowing 
morning  in  our  nostrils,  we  sing,  laugh,  and  are  brave  ;  but  let  the 
cloud  hide  the  blue  expanse  and  cover  our  walk  with  shadow,  and 
we  shrink  within  ourselves ;  or  worse,  let  the  walk  be  in  the  night, 
through  a  strange  place,  with  rain  and  cold  added,  and  straightway 
the  fine  thing  we  c«ll  courage  merges  itself  into  a  sense  of  duty  or 
sinks  into  humbler  concern  for  comfort  and  safety.  So,  net  a  man 
in  tXl  the  column, — not  a  oavaUer,  not  a  slave, — but  feU  himself  op- 
inressed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  situation  ;  those  wlio,  only  that 
«fternoon,  h*'?.  charged  like  lions  along  that  very  street  now  yielded 
to  the  indefinable  effect,  and  were  weak  of  heart  even  to  timidity. 
The  imagination  took  hold  of  most  of  them,  especially  of  the  hum- 
bler class,  and,  lining  the  way  with  terrors  all  its  own,  reduced 
them  to  the  state  when  panic  rushes  in  to  complete  what  fear  begins. 
They  started  at  the  soughing  o£  the  wind ;  drew  to  strike  each 
other  :  cursed  the  rattle  oitheir  arma,  the  hoof- beats  of  the  horses* 
the  rumble  of  the  carriage-wheels  ;  on  the  houses,  vaguely  defined 
a^inst  tbe  sky.,  t^y  mmt  senianels  ready  to  give  the  alarin,  imd 
down  the  intepeoting  streets  heard  the  mfidel  legions  rushing  upon 
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tbem  ;  very  freqnently  they  stumbled  over  corpses  yet  cumbering 
the  way  after  the  day's  fight,  and  then  they  whispered  the  names 
of  saints,  and  crossed  themselres  :  the  dead,  always  suggestive  of 
death,  were  never  so  much  so  to  them. 

i^nd  so,  for  m&ny  squares,  across  canals,  past  palaces  and  tem- 
ples, they  marched,  and  nothing  to  indicate  an  enemy  ;  the  city 
seemed  deserted. 

*'  Hist,  Senor  !  "  said  Duero,  speaking  with  bated  breath.  "  Hast 
thou  not  heard  of  the  army  of  unbelievers  that,  in  the  night,  while 
resting  in  their  camp,  were  by  a  breath  put  to  final  sleep  ?  Verily, 
the  same  good  angel  of  the  Lord  hath  been  here  also." 

"  Nay.  compadre  mio,"  replied  Cortez,  bending  in  his  saddle,  "  I 
cannot  so  persuade  myself.  If  the  infidels  meant  to  let  us  go,  the 
goin^;  would  not  be  ro  peaceful.  From  some  house-top  we  should 
have  had  their  barbarous  farewell, — a  stone,  a  lande,  an  arrow,  at 
least  a  curse.  By  many  signs, — for  ihat  matter,  by  the  rain  which, 
driven  through  the  visor  bars,  is  finding  its  way  down  the  doublet 
under  my  breastplate, — by  many  signs,  I  know  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  storm.  Good  Mother,  forfend,  lest,  bad  as  it  is,  it  presage 
something  worse  !  "  ''^"""""" 

At  that  moment  a  watcher  on  the  azoteas  of  a  temple  near  by 
ohabted  the  hour  of  midnight. 

"  Didst  hear  ? ''  asked  Oortez.  "  They  are  not  asleep  !  Olmedo  ! 
father !    Where  art  thou  ? " 

"  What  wouldst  thou,  my  son  ?" 

That  thou  shouldst  not  get  lost  ||i  this  Tophet ;  more  especially, 
that  thou  shouldst  keep  to  thy  prayers. ' 

And  about  that  time  Sandoval,  at  the  head  of  his  advanced  guard, 
rode  from  the  street  out  on  the  open  causeway.  Farther  on,  out  at 
no  great  distance,  he  came  to  the  first  canal.  While  there,  waiting 
for  the  bridge  to  be  brought  forward,  he  heard  from  the  lake  to  his 
right  the  peal  long  and  loud  of  a  conch-shell.  His  heart,  in  battle 
steadfast  as  a  rock,  throbbed  faster ;  and  with  raised  shield  and 
close-griped  swoxd,  he  listened,  as  did  all  liith  him,  while  other 
shdUs  took  up  and  carried  the  blast  back  to  the  city,  and  far  out 
over  the  lake. 

In  the  long  array  none  failed  to  interpret  the  sound  aright ;  all 
recognix^tPik  signal  of  attack,  and  halted,  the  slave  by  his  ytrolcnng, 
the  knight  on  his  horse,  each  one  as  the  moment  found  him.  TKey 
said  not  a  word,  but  listened  ;  and  as  they  heard  the  peal  multiply 
•countlessly  in  every  direction, — now  close  by,  now  far  ott", — surprise, 
the  first  emotion,  turned  to  dismay.  Flight, — darkness, — storm, — 
and  now  the  infidels  1  *'  M>iy  Ood  have  mercy  on  us  !  "  murmured 
the  brave,  making  ready  to  light.  ^*  May  God  have  mercy  on  us  I " 
echoed  the  timid^  readv  to  flv. 

The  play  of  the  wind  upon  the  lake  seemed  somewhat  neutralised 
by  th«)  density  of  the  rain  ;  still  the  waves  splashed  lustily  against 
ihe  grass-grown  sides  of  the  causeway ;  and  while  Sandoval  was 
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wondering  if  there  were  many,  who,  in  frail  oanoes,  would  venture 
upon  the  waste  at  such  a  time,  another  sound,  heard,  as  it  were, 
under  Uiat  of  the  eonchs,  yet  too  strong  to  be  confounded  with 
wind  or  surging  water,  challenged  his  attention  ;  then  he  was  as- 
sured. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  get  ye  ready  ;  they  are  coming. 
Pass  the  word,  and  ride  one  to  Magarino, — speed  to  him,  speed 
him  here  !    His  bridge  laid  now  were  worth  a  hundred  lives  I " 

As  tixe  yells  of  the  infidels,— or,  rather,  their  yell,  for  the  many 
voices  rolled  over  the  water  in  one  great  volume — grew  clearer 
their  design  became  manifest. 

Oortez  touched  Olmedo  : — 

"  Dost  thon  remember  the  brigantines  ? " 

"  What  of  them  1" 

*'  Only,  father,  that  what  will  happen  to-night  would  not  if  they 
were  afloat.  Now  shall  we  pay  the  penalty  of  their  loss.  Ay  de 
mi  I "  Then  he  said  aloud  to  the  cavaliers,  Morla,  Olid,  Ayila,  and 
others.  "  By  my  conscience,  a  dark  day  for  us  was  that  in  which 
the  lake  went  back  to  the  heathen, — bri'/rer,  it,  of  this  darker 
night  I  An  end  of  loitering !  Bid  the  trumpeters  blow  the  ad- 
vance I  One  ride  for wurd  to  hasten  Magarino  ;  another  to  the  rear 
that  the  division  may  be  closed  up.  No  space  for  the  dogs  to  land 
ttom  their  canoes.     Hearken  ! " 

^e  report  of  a  gun,  apparently  back  in  the  city,  reached  them. 

*'  They  are  attacking  the  rear-guard  !  Mesa  spoke  then.  On  the 
right  hear  tiiem,  and  on  the  le|t !  Mother  of  God,  if  our  people 
stand  not  firm  now,  better  prayers  for  our  souls  than  fighting  for 
our  lives  1 "     * 

A  stone  then  struck  Avila,  startling  the  group  with  its  clang  upon 
his  armor. 

**  A  slinger  1  "  cried  Oorte*.  "  On  the  right  here,— can  ye  see 
him!" 

They  looked  that  way,  but  saw  nothing.  Then  the  sense  of 
helplessness  in  exposure  smote  them,  and,  knightly,  as  they  were, 
tJwy  also  felt  the  common  fear. 

**  Bf^e  way  !  Boom,  room  !  **  shouted  Magarino,  rushing  to  the 
front,  through  the  advance-guard.  His  Tlasoalans  wore  many  and 
stout ;  to  swim  the  canal, — ^with  ropes  to  draw  the  Mdjge  after 
them, — to  plant  it  across  the  chasm,  weire  things  achieved  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

"Well done,  Magarino  I  Forward,  gentlemen,— forward  all  !*i 
so  saying,  Sandoval  spurred  across  ;  after  him,  in  reckless  haste, 
his  whole  division  ru&ed.  The  platform,  quivering  throughout, 
was  stancher  than  the  stone  revetments  upon  which  its  ends  were 
pianied  ;  caiouieu  Dy  ure,  %&«/  aFpiQuiea  nms  cssuk.  a  as  ixvnn, 
then  crossing,  sensible  that  the  floor  was  giving  way  under  them, 
yelle<  with  terror,  and,  in  their  frantic  struggle  of  epoape,  toppled 
some  of  them  into  the  oanaL    None  paused  to  look  altor  the  ^^nf  or- 
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t  nates,  for  the  shouting  of  the  infidels,  which  had  been  oomin ; 
rearer  and  nearer,  now  rose  close  at  hand,  muffling  the  thunde?  cf 
ihe  horses  plunging  on  the  sinking  bridge.  Moreover,  stones  and 
arrows  began  to  fall  in  that  quarter  with  effect,  quickening  tlie 
hurry  to  get  away. 

Corttz  reached  the  bridge  at  the  same  time  the  infidels  roachiid 
the  causeway.  He  called  to  Magariao  ;  before  the  good  captHin 
could  answer,  the  waves  to  the  right  hand  became  luminous  with 
the  plashing  of  countless  paddles,  and  a  fleet  of  cauoes  burst  out  of 
the  darkness.  Up  rrise  the  crews,  ghoet-like  in  their  white  armor, 
and  showered  the  Chrig; '.?  is  with  missiles.  A  cry  of  terror, ~a  ruiih, 
—and  the  cavaliers  were  pushed  0:1  the  bridge,  which  they  jammsd* 
deeper  in  the  rocks.  Some  horses,  wild  with  fright,  leaped  into  the 
lake,  and,  iron-clad,  like  their  riders,  were  seen  no  more. 

On  the  fartH.er  side,  Cortez  wheeled  about,  and  shouted  to  his 
friends.  Olmedo  answered,  so  did  Morla  ;  then  they  were  swept 
onward. 

Alone,  and  in  peril  of  being  .  .'  •*  1  down  the  side  of  the  dike, 
Cortez  held  his  horse  to  the  place,  ilie  occasional  boom  of  guns,  a 
strangling  fire  of  small  arms,  and  the  unintermitted  cries  of  ttie 
infidels,  in  tone  exultant  and  merciless,  assured  him  that  the  attacsk 
was  the  same  everywhere  down  the  column.  One  lo(.k  he  gave  the 
scene  near  by,— -on  the  bridge,  a  mass  of  men  struggling,  cursing, 
praying ;  wretches  falling,  their  shrieks  shrill  with  despair ;  the 
lake  whitening  with  assailants  !  He  shuddered,  and  called  on  the 
saints  ;  then  the  instinct  of  the  soldier  prevailed : — 

"  Ola,  comrades ! "  he  cried.  "  It  is  nothing.  Stand,  if  ye  love 
Ufe.  Stand,  and  fight,  as  ye  so  well  know  how !  Holy  Gross ! 
Chriito  y  Santiago  !  " 

He  spurred  into  the  thick  of  the  throng.  In  vain  :  the  i»arrent 
was  too  strong ;  the  good  steed  seconded  him  with  hoof  and  frontlet; 
now  he  prayed,  now  cursed  ;  at  last  he  yielded,  seeing  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge  was  Fear,  on  his  side  Panic. 

When  the  signal  I  have  described,  borne  from  the  lake  to  the  city, 
began  to  resound  from  temple  to  temple,  the  rearguard  were  yet 
many  squares  from  the  causeway,  and  had,  for  the  most  part,  be- 
come merely  a  procession  of  drenched  and  cowering  stragglers.  The 
sound  alarmed  them  ;  and  divining,  its  meaning,  they  assembled 
in  accidental  groups,  and  so  hurried  forward. 

Nenetzin  and  Marina,  yet  in  company,  were  also  startled  by  the 
noisy  shells.  The  latter  stayed  not  to  question  or  argue ;  at  her 
word,  sharply  spoken,  her  slaves  followed  fast  after  the  central  divi- 
sion, and  rested  not  until  they  had  gained  a  place  well  in  advance 
of  the  non-combatautSj  whose  slow  and  toilsome  progresa  she  hud 
shrewdly  dreaded.  Not  so  Nenetsin  :  the  alarm  proceeded  from 
her  Goantrymen ;  feared  she,  therefore,  for  her  lover ;  and  when, 
▼igilant  as  he  was  gallant,  he  rode  to  her,  and  kissed  her  hand,  and 
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gpoke  to  her  in  lover's  phrase,  she  latighed,  though  not  underttand- 
ini?  a  word,  and  bade  her  slaves  stay  with  him.  j       *  • 

Last  raan  in  the  ccffumn  was  Leon,  brave  gentleman,  good  captain. 
With  his  horsemen,  he  closed  upon  the  artillery. 

**  Frieud,"  he  said  to  Mesa,  •'  the  devil  is  m  the  night.    As  thon 
art  familiar  with  wars  as  Father  Olraedo  vrith   mass,  how  readest 

thon  the  noise  we  hear  ? "  ^        *  i.- 

The  veteran,  walking  at  the  moment  between  two  of  his  guns, 

"^ "  Interpret  we  each  for  himself,  Senor.     I  am  ready  to  fight. 

See!"  ^'  ,      r 

And  drawing  his  cloak  aside,  he  showed  the  ruddy  spark  of  a 

lighted  match.  ,  ,     ,  j  v        -^ 

"  As  thou  seest,  I  am  ready  ;  yet  "—and  he  lowered  his  voice— 

"  I  shame  not  to  confess  that  1  wish  we  were  well  out  of  this. 
*«  Good  soldier  art  thou  ! "  said  Leon.     '*  I  will  stay  with  thee. 

A  la  Madre  todos  I "  ,   ,  .     ,.         ,        ^    i.u  •    i  ** 

The  exclamation  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips  when  to  their  left 

and  front  the  darkness  became  peopled  with  men  in  white,  rushing 

upon  them,   and  shouting,    "  Up,  up,  Tlateloco  !    0,  0  luxUnies, 

InUones  !"*  ,    ^  . ..      •  j  t     « 

"  Turn  thy  guns  quickly,  Mesa,  or  we  are  lost !  cried  Leon , 
and  to  his  comrades,  "Swords  and  axes  !  Upon  them,  gentlemen  ? 
Santiago,  Santiago!"  ,  ^ 

The  veteran  as  promptly  resolved  him«elf  into  action.  A  wora 
to  his  men,— then  he  caught  a  wheel  with  one  hand,  and  swung 
the  carriage  round,  and  applied  the  match.  The  gun  failed  fire, 
b«t  up  sprang  a  hissing  flame,  and  in  its  lurid  light  out  came  all 
*the  scene  about ;  the  infidels  pouring  into  the  str*  at,  the  Tlasca. 
lans  and  many  Spaniards  in  flight,  Leon  charging  almost  alone,  md 
right  amongst  the  guns  a  fighting  man,— by  his  armor,  half  pag*n, 
half  Christian,— all  this  Mesa  saw,  and  more,— that  the  slaves  had 
abandoned  the  ropes,  and  that  of  the  gunners  the  few  who  stood 
their  ground  were  struggling  for  life  hand  to  hand ;  still  more,  that 
the  gun  he  Was  standing  by  looked  point-blank  into  the  densest 
ranks  of  the  foe.  Never  word  spdte  he  ;  repriming  the  piecj,  he 
applied  the  match  again.  The  report  shook  the  earth,  and  was 
heard  atfd  recognized  by  Cortez  out  on  the  causeway  ;  but  it  #8S 
the  veteran's  last  shot.  To  his  side  sprang  the  'tzin »  *«  W*^'  * 
war-cry,  on  his  morion  a  blow,  and  under  the  gun  he  died.  Wji«n 
Duty  loses  a  good  servaniUo^OTjj^l^jOT^^^  .^ 
^The  fipl^tJnTPfitK^rrttre  struggle  of  the  lew  against  the  many 
--went  on.    The  'tzin  led  his  people  baldly,  and  they  faited  him 

_    .       r  ^^^  J:^-^  ■•. i.Uf  i>.ii  Ug.  ^yx*m\A  nt  i^U^itta^tnm  And  Tl««oail*BB  : 

then    as  game  to  be  taken  at  leisure,  h»  enemy  left  torn.    Wooll^^ 
ihe  fugitives  following  Alvarado  heard  a  strange  cry  oomiag  SfWiftHT' 
after  them,  0,  O  htUomt^/  0  huHones  I " 

*  Beroal  Diaz,  Hist,  de  la  Conc^. 
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^nd  t}iroUgh  the  rain  aad  the  night,  doubly  dark  in  the  oanala, 
Hualpa  sped  to  the  open  lake,  followed  by  nine  canoes,  fashioned 
for  speed,  each  driven  by  six  oarsmen,  and  carrying  four  warriors  ; 
so  there  were  with  him  nine  and  thirty  chosen  men,  with  linked 
mail  under  their  white  tunics,  and  swords  of  steel  on  their  Ion;; 
lances,— arms  and  armor  of  the  Christians. 

Off  the  causeway,  beyond  the  first  canal,  he  waited,  until  the 
great  flotillas,  answering  his  signal,  closed  in  on  the  right  hand  and 
left;  thenjuypliarted  for  the  canal,  chafing  at  the  delay  of  his 
vesaels.       *''W^' 

** Faster,  faster,  my  men  !"  he  said  aloud;  then  to  himself, 
"  Now  will  I  wrest  her  from  the  robber,  and  after  that  she  will 
give  me  her  love  again.     O  happy,  happy  hour  I  " 

He  sought  the  canal,  thinking,  doubtless,  that  the  Christians 
would  find  it  impassable,  and  that  in  their  &ont,  as  the  place  of 
safety,  they  would  most  certainly  place  Nenetzin.  There,  into  the 
press  he  drove. 

"  Not  here  !    Back,  my  men  1 "  he  shouted. 

The  chasm  was  bridged. 

And  marvelling  at  the  skill  of  the  strangers,  which  overcame 
difficulties  as  by  magic,  and  trembling  lest  they  should  escape  and 
his  love  be  lost  to  him  after  all,  he  turned  his  canoe, — if  possible, 
to  be  the  first  at  the  next  canal.  Others  of  his  people  were  going 
in  tLj  same  direction,  but  he  outstript  them. 

*' Faster,  faster!"  he  cried;  and  the  paddles  threshed  the 
water, — wings  of  the  lake-birds  not  more  light  and  free.  Into  the 
(Museway  he  bent,  so  close  as  to  hear  the  tramp  of  horses  ;  some- 
times shading  his  eyes  against  the  rain,  and  looking  up,  he  saw  the 
fagiUves,  black  against  the  clouds, — strangers  and  Tiasoalans, — 
plumes  of  men,  but  never  scarf  of  woman. 

Very  soon  the  people  on  the  causeway  heard  his  call  to  the  boat- 
men, and  the  plash  of  the  paddles,  and  they  quickened  their  pace. 

**  Acklante  I  adtlante  I "  cried  Sandoval,  and  forward  dashed  the 
cavalien. 

"  O  my  men,  land  us  at  the  canal  before  the  strangers  come  up, 
and  in  my  paltice  at  ease  you  shall  eat  and  drink  all  your  lives  ! 
Faster,  faster ! " 

So  Hualpa  urged  bis  rowers,  and  in  their  sinewy  hands  the  oaken 
blades  bait  like  bows. 

Behind  dropped  the  footmwi, — even  the  Tlascalaus ;  and  weak 
from  hunger  and  wounds,  behind  dropped  some  of  the  horses. 
Shodc  the  causeway,  foamed  the  water.  A  hundred  yards,— &nd 
the  coursers  of  the  lake  were  swift  as  the  coursers  of  the  land ;  half 
a  milB,9*'4iii<i  tiie  appeal  of  the  infidel  and  the  cheerinfr  orv  of  the 
Oiunatiaa  went  down  the  wind  on  the  same  gale.  At  last,  as  Hualpa 
leaped  from  his  boat,  Sandoval  ofaecl^  his  horse,  ~both  at  the 
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Up  the  dik«  the  infideU  clamored  to  the  attack.  Aad  thero  iTal 
olang  of  Bwords  and  axes,  and  rearing  and  plunging  of  steeda  ;  then 
the  voice  of  the  good  captain,— 

"  God's  cnree  upon  them  !    They  have  our  shields ! 

A  horse,  pierced  to  the  heart,  leaped  blindly  down  the  bank,  and 
from  the  water  rose  the  rider's  imploration  :  "  Help,  help,  com- 
rades !     For  the  love  of  Christ,  help  1     1  Aba  drowning !  " 

Again  Sandoval, —  ,.    .    ,  .>> 

"  Ciiidodo,— beware  !  They  have  our  swords  o^iyMir  lances  !  ^ 
Then,  observing  his  horaemen  giving  ground,  "  SwRTtast !  Un- 
less we  hold  the  canal  for  Magarino,  all  is  lost !  Upon  them  !  San- 
tiago, 8antuigo  /  "  ,...,.  ,        11 

A  rally  and  a  charge  !  The  sword-blades  did  their  work  well  ; 
horses  wounded  to  death  or  dead,  began  to  cumber  the  causeway, 
and  the  groans  and  prayers  of  their  masters  caught  under  them 
were  horrible  to  hear.  Once,  with  laughter  and  taunting  jests,  the 
infidels  retreated  down  the  slope ;  and  once,  some  of  them,  close 
Viewed,  leaped  into  the  canal.  The  kke  received  them  kindly  ; 
with  all  their  harness  on  they  swam  ashore.  Never  was  Sandoval 
so  distressed. 

Meantime,  the  footmen  began  to  come  up ;  and  as  they  were  m- 
tolerably  galled  by  the  enemy,  who  sometimes  landed  and  engaged 
them  hand  to  hand,  they  clamored  for  those  in  front  to  move  on. 
'♦  Magarino  !  The  bridge,  the  bridge  1  Forward  !  "  With  such 
cries  ,  they  pressed  upon  the  horsemen,  and  reduced  the  spaoe  left 

them  for  action. 

At  length  Sandoval  shouted,— 

"  Ola,  aU  who  can  swim !    Follow  me  ! " 

And  riding  down  the  bank,  he  spurred  into  the  water.  Many 
wore  bold  enough  to  follow  ;  and  though  some  were  drowned,  the 
greater  part  made  thi  passage  safely.  Then  the  cowering,  shiver- 
ing mass  left  behind  without  a  leader,  became  an  easy  prey  ;  and 


steadily,  pitilessly,  silently,  Hualpaand  his  people  fought,— silently, 
for  all  the  time  he  was  listening  ior  a  woman  s  voice,  the  voice  of 

his  beloved.  ,11.1. 

And  now,  fast  riding,  Oortez  came  to  the  second  canal,  with  some 
cavaliers  whom  he  riJlied  on  the  way  ;  behind  him,  as  if  in  pur- 
suit, BO  madly  did  they  run,  followed  all  of  the  central  division  who 
succeeded  in  passing  the  bridge.  The  sick  and  wounded,  the  prison- 
ers, evMi  king  Cacuna  and  the  women,  abandoned  by  their  escort, 
were  skin  and  captured,— all  save  Marina,  rescued  by  some  Tia»- 
calans,  and  a  Spanish  amazon,  who  defended  herself  with  sword 
and  shield.  ,      ..«,,..  x  ^  xt.  ^l    •* 

tives.  Many  terrible  oombats  ensued.  When  the  Chruttaoa  kapt 
in  groups,  as  did  most  of  the  veterans,  they  generally  beat  off  tiie 
assailants.  The  loss  fell  chiefly  upon  the  Tlascalans,  the  cross-bow- 
meui  and  arquebusiers,  whose  arms  the  rain  had  rained,  and  the 
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reemita  of  Narvaea,  who,  weighted  down  by  their  treasure  and  over- 
come by  fear,  ran  blindly  along,  and  fell  almost  without  resistance. 

One  great  effort  Oortez  made  at  the  canal  to  restore  order  before 
the  mob  could  come  up. 

'*Ood  help  us!"  he  cried  at  last  to  the  gentlemen  with  him. 
**  Here  are  bowmen  and  gunners  witiiout  arms,  and  horsemen  with- 
out room  to  charge.  Nothing  now  but  to  save  ourselves  !  And 
that  we  may  not  do,  if  we  wait.  Let  as  follow  Sandoval  Heark- 
en to  the  bowling  !  How  fast  they  come  1  And  by  my  conscience, 
with  them  they  bring  the  lake  alive  with  fiends  !  Olmedo,  thou 
with  me  !  Come,  Moria,  Avila,  Olid  !  Omne,  all  who  care  for 
life  ! " 

•  And  through  the  m^6e  they  pushed,  through  the  murderous  lan- 
cers, down  the  bank, — Gortez  first,  and  good  knights  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  father.  There  was  plunging  and  floundering  of 
horses,  and  yells  of  infidels,  and  the  8»>un»'  of  deadly  blows,  and  from 
the  swimmers  shrieks  for  help,  now  to  comrades,  now  to  saints, 
now  to  Christ.  . 

"  Ho,  Sandoval,  right  glad  am  I  to  find  thee  !  "  said  Oortez,  on 
the  further  side  of  the  canal.     **  Why      Uest  thou  ?  " 

"  For  the  oomiug  of  the  bridge,  Senoi. 

'*  BMtante  !  Take  what  thou  haat,  and  gallop  to  the  next  canal. 
I  will  do  thy  part  here." 

And  dripping  from  the  plunge  in  the  lake,  chilled  by  the  calamity 
more  than  by  the  chill  wind,  and  careless  of  the  stones  and  arrows 
that  hurtled  about  him,  he  faced  the  fight,  and  waited,  saying  sim^ 
ply,—'*  O  good  Mother,  hasten  Magarino  1 " 

Never  prayer  more  hearty,  never  prayer  more  needed  !  For  the 
eentral  division  he  u  passed,  and  Alvarado  had  come  and  gone,  and 
down  the  cansevay  to  the  city  no  voice  of  Christian  was  to  be 
heard  ;  at  han'^,  only  the  infidels  with  their  melancholy  cry,  of  un- 
known import,  *♦  O,  0  luUonea  f  0,  O  luiUmes  !  "  Then  Maga- 
rino summoned  his  Tlasoalans  and  Christiitns  to  raise  the  bridge. 
How  many  of  them  had  died  the  death  of  the  faithful,  how  many 
had  basely  fled,  he  knew  no*  ;  the  darkness  covered  the  glory  as 
well  as  the  shame.  To  work  he  went.  And  what  sickness  of  the 
spirit,  what  agony  ineffable  seized  him  !  The  platform  was  too  fast 
fixeid  in  the  rocks  to  be  moved  !  Awhile  he  fought,  awhile  toiled, 
awhile  prayed  ;  all  without  avail.  In  his  ears  lingered  the  parting 
words  of  Oortez,  and  he  stayed  though  his  hope  was  gone;  Every 
moment  added  to  the  dead  and  wounded  around  him,  yet  he  stayed. 
He  was  the  dependance  of  the  army  :  how  could  he  leave  the 
bridge  ?  His  men  deserted  him  ;  at  last  he  was  almost  alone  ;  be- 
fore him  was  a  warrior  whose  shield  when  struck  gave  back  the  ring 
©I  iK5li,  ssu  wxiOSS  blovv^  c»ras  ^th  the  weight  of  iron  y  while 
aioand  eloeer  and  closer  oiroled  the  white  aniforms  of  the  infidels  ; 
th0n  ho  onedj— 
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"  God'i  ourw  upon  the  bridge  !  What  mortals  can,  my  men,  we 
have  done  to  save  it  ;  enough  now,  if  we  save  ourselves  ! 

•*  And  drawn  by  the  great  law,  supreme  in  times  of  such  peril, 
they  came  together,  and  retired  across  the  bridge. 

Then  arose  the  cry,  •<  Todo  m  perdido  !  All  is  lost  I  The  bridge 
cannot  be  raised  ! "  And  along  the  causeway  from  mouth  to  mouth 
the  warning  flew,  of  such  dolorous  eflfect  as  not  merely  to  unmwi 
all  who  heard  it,  but  to  take  from  them  the  instincts  to  which  life 
so  painfully  intrusts  itself  when  there  is  no  judgment  left.  Those 
defending  themselves  quitted  fighting,  and  turned  to  fly  ;  except 
the  gold,  which  they  dutched  all  the  closer,  many  flung  away  every- 
thing that  impeded  them,  even  the  arquebuses,  so  precious  in  Oor- 
tea*  eyes  ;  guns  dragged  safely  so  far  were  rolled  into  the  lake  or 
left  on  the  road  ;  the  horses  caught  the  contagion,  and,  beoommg 
unmanageable,  ran  madly  upon  the  footmen. 

When  the  cry,  outflying  the  fugitives  with  whom  it  began,  reach- 
ed the  thousands  at  the  second  canal,  it  had  somewhere  borrowed 
a  phrase  yet  more  demoralizing.  "The  bridge  cannot  be  raised  ! 
All  is  lost  I  8avt  yourtelves,  save  yourselves  I"  Such  was  i**  Jo"J* 
there.  And  about  that  time*  as  ill-fortune  ordered,  the  infidels 
had  gathered  around  the  fatal  place  until,  by  their  yells  and  mis- 
siles there  seemed  to  be  myriads  of  them.  Along  the  causeway 
their  canoes  lay  wedged  in,  like  a  great  raft ;  and  bolder  grown, 
they  flung  ihemselves  bodily  on  the  unfortunates,  and  "trove  to 
carry  them  off  alive.  Enough  if  they  dragged  them  down  the 
slope,— innumerable  hands  were  ready  at  the  water's  edge  to  toke 
them  speedily  beyond  rescue.  Momentarily,  also,  the  yell  of  the 
fighting  men  of  Tenochtitlan,  surging  from  the  city  under  the  t«in, 
drew  nearer  and  nearer,  driving  the  rear  upon  the  front,  already 
on  the  verge  of  the  canal  with  barely  room  for  defence  against 
Hualpa  and  his  people.  All  that  held  the  sufferers  passive,  all 
that  gave  them  endurance,  the  virtue  rarer  and  greater  than  pati- 
ence, was  the  hope  of  the  coming  of  Magarino  ;  and  the  announce- 
ment, at  last,  that  the  bridge  could  not  be  raised,  was  as  the  voice 
of  doom  over  their  heads.  Instantly, -they  saw  death  behind  them, 
and  Ufe  nowhere  but  forward,— so  always  with  panic.  An  ivapaiae 
moved  them,— they  rushed  on,  they  pushed  each  with  the  might  of 
despair.  "Save  yourselves,  save  yourselves  1 "  they  screamed, «* 
the  same  time  no  one  thought  of  way  but  himself. 

To  make  the  scene  dear  to  the  reader,  he  should  remember  Uiat 
the  causeway  was  but  eight  yards  across  its  superior  slope  ;  while 
the  canal,  about  as  wide,  and  crossing  at  right  angles,  was  on  both 
sides  walled  with  dressed  masonry  to  the  height,  probably,  of 
twelve  feet,  with  wat«r  at  least  deep  enough  to  drown  a  horse.     Or- 

■%t      ^M..    1.1.- :i    ^e    j-U^  ^^mmsffo.   ■^f%n^A    VtA-VA.  Imiam  ■nnraad  nv  & 

^toot  swimmer  ;  but  alaa  I  such  were  no*  all  who  must  make  the  at- 
tempt now, 
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The  firat  victims  of  tiia  movement  1  have  deioribed  were  those  in 
the  front  fighting  Hualpa.  No  time  for  preparation  :  with  shields 
on  their  arms,  if  footmen,  on  their  horses,  if  riderp, — a  stru^ijle  on 
the  verge,  a  ory  for  pity,  a  despairing  shriek,  aii<i  into  the  yawning 
ohasm  they  were  plunged ;  nor  had  the  water  time  to  olose  above 
their  heads  before  as  many  others  were  dashed  in  upon  them.         - 

Curtezy  on  the  further  side,  could  only  her.r  what  took  place  in 
the  canal,  for  the  darkness  hid  it  from  view  ;  yet  he  knew  that  at 
his  feet  was  a  struggle  for  life  impossible  to  be  ima<{iiied  except  as 
something  that  might  happen  in  the  heart  of  the  vortex  left  by  a 
ship  foundering  at  sea.  The  screams,  groans,  prayers,  and  execra- 
tions of  men ;  the  neighing,  snorting,  and  plunging  of  horsea  ;  the 
bubbling,  hisaing,  and  plashing  of  water ;  the  writhing  and  fight- 
ing,— a  wretch  a  moment  risen,  in  a  moment  gone,  his  death  cry 
half  uttered  ;  the  rolling  )f  the  mass,  or  rather  its  impulaiou  on- 
ward, which,  horrible  to  think,  might  be  the  fast  611ing  t^p  of  the 
passage ;  now  and  then  a  piteous  appeal  for  help  under  the  wall, 
reached  at  last  (and  by  what  mighty  exertion  !)  only  to  mock  the 
hopes  of  the  swimmers, — all  this  Cortez  heard,  and  more.  No 
need  of  light  to  make  the  scene  visible  ;  no  need  to  see  the  dying 
apd  the  drowning,  or  the  last  look  of  eyes  fixed  upon  him  as  they 
went  down,  **  look  as  likely  to  be  a  curse  as  a  prayer  !  Tf  never 
before  or  n^  .<  r  again,  hia  courage  failed  him  then  ;  and  turning 
his  hone  he  iied  the  place,  shouting  as  he  went, —  -" 

"  Todo  ea  perdido  !  alj  is  lost  I   Save  yourselves,  save  yourselvea  1  * 

And  in  his  absence  the  horror  continued,— ycontinued  until  the 
cans^  from  aide  to  aide  was  filled  with  the  bodies  of  men  and  horses, 
blent  with  arms  and  ensigns,  bs^gage,  and  guns,  and  guu-carriagei^ 
and  munitions  in  boxes  and  carta,—  the  rich  plqnder  of  the  empire, 
royal  fifth  aa  well  as  humbler  dividend, — and  all  the  paraphernalia^ 
of  armies,  infidel  and  Christian  ;  filled,  until  moat  of  those  who  es- 
caped clambered  over  the  warm  and  writhing  heap  of  what  had  ao 
lately  been  friends  and  comrades.  And  the  gods  of  the  heathen 
were  not  foi^otten  by  their  children  ;  for  sufferers  there  were  who. 
anatching  at  hands  offered  in  help,  were  dragged  into  canoes  and 
never  heard  of  more.  Tears  and  prayers  and  the  saving  grace  of 
the  Holy  Mother  and  Son  {or  them  !  Better  death  in  the  canal, 
however  dreadful,  than  dqath  in  the  temples, — for  the  soul's  rest, 
better ! 

Slowly  along  the  causeway,  meantime,  Alvarado  toiled  with  the 
rear-guard.  Very  early  he  had  given  up  Leon  and  Mesa,  and  all 
with  them,  aa  lost.  And  to  aay  truth,  little  time  had  he  tp  think 
of  tham  ;  for  now,  indeed,  he  found  tl^e  duties  of  lover  and  soldier 
diffioi^t  aa  they  had  been  pleasant.  .  Gay  of  spirit,  boastful  but  ^pt 
leai  g<|neroua  and  brivyo,  akilful  and  reckleaa,  he  ^aa  of  the  kin4  to 
attriM;^  and  da^la  theradventujrera.with  whom  he  had  cast  hip  lot ; 
and  noir  they  were  ready  to  do  hia  bidding,  and  equally  ready  \f^ 
■hare  hia  fate,  life  or  dei^h.     Of  them  he  oonatitated  a  body-gt^ard 
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for  Nenetsin.  Rough  riders  were  they,  yet  around  her  they  formed, 
in<  re  careful  of  hfr  than  themselveB  ;  auainst  them  rattled  and  raus 
the  stones  and  arrows ;  against  them  dashed  t*:e  intidels  landed 
from  their  canons  ;  sometimes  a  ory  announced  a  hurt,  sometimes  a 
fall  announced  a  death  ;  but  never  hand  of  foe  or  flying  missile 
reached  ihe  curtained  carriage  in  which  rode  the  little  princess. 

Mor  can  it  be  said  that  Alvarado,  so  careful  as  lover,  failed  his 
duty  as  captain.  Sometimes  at  the  rear,  facing  the  'tztn  ;  some- 
times, with  a  laugh  or  a  kiss  of  the  hand,  by  the  palanqtiin  ;  and 
always  his  cry.  blasphemous  yet  cheerful,  "  Viva  d  Chrinfo  I  Viva 
Santa  Crxa  I  Santiago^  Santiago  !  "  So  from  mistress  and  men  he 
kept  off  the  evil  bird  Fear.  I'he  stout  mare  Bradamante,  gave  him 
tiost  concern  ;  she  oVieyed  willingly, — indeed,  seemed  better  when 
in  action  ;  yet  was  restless  and  uneasy,  and  tossed  her  head,  and 
--unpardonable  as  a  habit  in  the  horse  of  a  soldier — cried  for 
CDmpany. 

*'  So-a,  girl ! "  he  would  say,  as  never  doubting  that  she  under- 
stood him.  "  What  seest  thou  that  I  do  not  ?  or  is  it  what  thou 
hearest  ?  Fear  I  If  one  did  but  say  to  me  that  thou  wert  cowardly, 
better  for  him  that  he  spoke  ill  of  my  mother  !  But  here  they  come 
asrain  !  Upon  them  now  !  Upon  them,  sweetheart  I  Viva  d  Christo  I 
Viva  la  Santa  Cruz  I " 

And  so,  fitfhting,  he  crossed  the  bridge  ;  and  still  all  went  well 
with  him.  Out  of  the  way  he  chased  the  foe  ;  on  the  flanks  they 
were  bearen  off*;  only  at  the  rear  were  they  troublesome,  for  there 
the  'tzin  led  the  pursuit. 

Finally  the  rear-guard  closed  upon  the  central  division,  which, 
having  reached  the  Sf  cond  canal,  stood,  in  what  condition  we  have 
seen,  waiting  for  M  igarino.  Then  Alvarado  hurried  to  the  palan- 
quin ;  and  while  there,  now  checking  Bradamante,  whose  uneasi- 
ness seemed  to  increase  as  they  advanced,  now  cheering  Nenetzin, 
he  heard  the  fatal  cry  proclaiming  the  loss  of  the  bridge.  On  his  lips 
the  jest  faded,  in  his  heart  the  blood  stood  still.  A  hundred  voices 
took  up  the  cry,  and  there  was  hurry  and  alarm  around  him,  and  he 
felt  the  first  pressure  of  the  impulsive  movement  forward.  The 
warning  was  i;ot  lost : — 

'*  Oja,  my  friends !  "  he  said,  at  once  aroused.  **  Hell's  door  of 
brass  hath  been  opened,  and  the  devils  are  loose  !  Keep  we  to- 
gether—" 

As  he  spoke  the  pressure  strengthened,  and  the  crowd  yelled, 
*•  Todo  ea  perdido  I    Save  yourselves ! " 

Up  went  his  visor,  out  rang  his  voice  in  fierce  appeal, — 

**  Together  let  us  bide,  gentlemen.  We  are  Spaniards,  and  in 
our  saddles,  with  swords  and  shields.  The  foe  are  the  dogs  who 
have  bftTed  us  to  their  cost  for  d.ftvs  and  wAeks^  On  the  riJht  and 
left,  as  ye  are  I  Rt-member,  the  woman  we  h^ve  here  is  a  Christian^ 
she  hath  broken  the  bread  and  drunken  the  wine ;  her  Qod  is  otuf 
God ;  and  if  we  abandon  her  may  He  abandon  us  I " 
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Not  a  rider  left  his  place.  The  division  went  to  pieces,  and  rushed 
forward,  sweeping  all  before  it  except  the  palanquin  ;  as  a  boat  in  a 
current,  that  floated  on, — tierce  the  current,  yot  placid  the  motion 
of  the  boat.  And  nestled  warm  within,  Nenetzin  heard  the  tumult 
as  something  terrible  afar  off. 

AnU  all  the  time  Hualpa  kept  the  6ght  by  thr  ^-anal.  Hours 
passed.  The  dead  covered  the  slopes  of  the  causeway  ;  on  the  top 
they  lay  in  heaps  ;  the  canal  choked  with  them  ;  still  the  stream  oi 
enemies  poured  on  roaring  and  fighting.  Over  the  horrible  bridge 
he  saw  some  Tlassalans  carry  two  women,— neither  of  them  Nenet- 
zin. Another  woman  came  up  and  crossed,  but  she  had  sword  and 
shield,  and  used  them,  shrilly  shouting  the  war-cries  of  the  strangers. 
Out  towards  the  land  the  battle  followed  the  fugitives,— beyond 
the  third  canal  even,— and  everywhere  victory  !  Surely,  the  Azteoan 
gods  had  vindicated  themselves ;  and  for  the  'tzin  there  was  glory 
immeasurable.  But  where  vm  Nenetzin  ?  where  the  hated  Tona- 
iiah  t  Why  came  they  not  ?  In  the  intervals  of  the  slaughter  he  be- 
gan to  be  shaken  by  visions  of  the  laughing  lips  and  dimpled  cheeks 
of  the  loved  face  out  in  the  rain  crushed  by  a  hoof  or  a  wheel.  At 
other  times,  when  the  awful  chorus  of  the  struggle  swelled  loudest, 
he  fancied  he  heard  her  voice  in  agony  of  fear  and  pain.  Almost 
he  regretted  not  having  sought  her,  instead  of  waiting  as  he  had. 

Near  morning  from  the  causeway  toward  the  city  he  heard  two 
cries,— "^i-aiaia/"  one,  "  Viva  d  Christo!"  the  other.  Friend 
moat  loved,  foe  most  hated,  woman  most  adored  !  How  go  '  the 
gods  were  to  send  them  I    His  spirit  rose,  all  its  strength  retui  ;ed. 

Of  his  warriors,  six  were  with  the  slain  ;  the  others  he  called  to- 
gether, and  said, — 

'•  The  'tzin  comes,  and  the  TotMiiah.  Now,  O  my  friends,  I  claim 

four  service.  But  forget  not,  I  charge  you,  forget  not  her  of  whom 
spoke.     Harm  her  not.    Be  ready  to  follow  me."     i 

He  waited  until  the  guardians  of  the  palanquin  were  close  by, — 
until  he  heard  their  horses'  tread ;  then  he  shouted,  "  Now,  O  my 
countrymen  !  Be  the  'tzin's  cry  6ur  cry  !  Follow  me.  Ala-Ma, 
alahxlal"  ' 

The  rough  riders  faced  the  attack,  thinking  it  a  repetition  of 
others  they  had  lightly  turned  aside  on  the  way ;  but  when  their 
weapons  glanced  from  iron-faced  shields,  and  they  recognized 
the  thrust  of  steel ;  when  their  horses  shrunk  fr.om  the  contact  or 
staggered  with  mortal  hurts,  and  some  of  them  fell  down  dying, 
then  they  gave  way  to  a  torrent  of  exclamations  so  seasoned  with 
holy  names  that  they  could  be  as  well  taken  for  prayers  as  curses. 
Surprised,  dismayed,  retreating,— with  scarce  room  for  defende  and 
none  for  attack,  still  they  struggled  to  maintain  themselves.    Sharp 


th 
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cry  aumrered  cry.  Death  to  the  hdrse,  if  he  but  reared ;  to  the  rider 
death,  if  hia  hone  but  stumbled.  N«verthele8s,  step  by  step  the 
patient  Indian  lover  approaoh^^  the  palanquin,    Then  that  which 
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had  been  as  a  living  wall  around  the  srirl  was  broken.  One  of  her 
slaves  fell  down,  struck  by  a  stone.  Her  scream,  though  shrill  with 
sud<len  fear,  was  faint  amid  the  discordances  of  storm  and  fight ; 
yet  two  of  the  combatants  heard  it,  and  rushed  to  the  rescue.  And 
now  Hualpa's  hand  was  on  the  fallen  carriage— happy  moment ! 
",  Fim  d  Christo  I  Santiago,  Santiago  !  "  thundered  Alvarado.  The 
exultant  infidel  looked  up  :  right  over  him,  hiding  the  leaden  sky, — 
a  dark  impending  danger,— reared  Bradamante.  He  thrust  quickly, 
and  the  blade  on  the  lance  was  true  ;  with  a  cry,  in  its  excess  of 
agony  almost  human,  the  mare  reared,  fell  back,  and  died.  As  she 
fell,  one  foot,  heavy  with  its  silver  shoe,  struck  him  to  the  ground ; 
and  would  that  were  all ! 

**  Ola,  comrades  !"  cried  Alvarado,  upon  his  feet  i^ain,  to  some 
horsemen  dismounted  like  himself.  *'  Look  1  the  girl  is  dying  ! 
Help  me  !  as  ye  hope  for  life,  stay  and  help  me  !  " 

They  laid  hold  of  the  mare,  and  rolled  her  away.  The  morning 
light  rested  upon  the  palace  feebly,  as  if  afraid  of  its  own  revelar 
tions.  On  the  causeway,  in  the  lake,  in  the  canal,  were  many  hor- 
rors to  melt  a  heart  of  stone  ;  one  fixed  Alvarado's  gaze, — 

*«  Dead  !  she  is  dead  ! "  he  said,  falling  on  his  knees  and  covering 
his  eyes  with  his  hands,  "  O  Mother  of  Christ  !  What  have  I  doiw 
that  this  should  befall  me  ?" 

Under  the  palanquin, — its  roof  of  aromatic  cedar,r  thin  as  tortoise 
shell,  and  its  frame  of  bamboo,  light  as  the  cane  of  the  maize,  all  a 
heap  of  fragments  now, — ^uuder  the  wreck  lay  Nenetzin.  About 
her  head  the  blue  curtains  of  the  carriage  were  wrapped  in  acci- 
dental folds,  making  the  pallor  of  the  face  more  pallid  ;  the  lips 
so  given  to  laughter  were  dark  wtih  flowing  blood  ;  and  the  eyes 
had  looked  their  love  the  last  time ;  one  little  hand  rested  palm 
upward  upon  the  head  of  a  dead  warrior,  and  in  it  shone  the  iron 
eroBS  of  Christ.  Bradamante  had  crushed  her  to  death  !  And  this, 
the  crowning  horror  of  the  melancholy  night,  was  what  the  good 
mare  saw  on  the  way  that  her  master  did  not,— so  the  master  ever 
after  believed.  i  .... 

The  pain  of  grief  was  new  to 'the  good  captain  ;  while  yet  it 
so  overcame  him,  a  man  laida  hand  rovj^^  on  his  shoulder,  and 

said, :  r '«.-:,  :.-rn'":' 

f*  Look  thou,  Sefior  !  She  is  in  Paradise,  while  of  those  who,  at 
thy  call,  stayed  to  help  thee  save  her  b*i|  ,f»ven  are  left.  If  not 
thyself,  up  and  help  us!"  ,      / 

The  justice  of  the  rude  appeal  aroused  him,  and  he  retook  his 
sword  and  shield,  and  j. lined  in  the  fight, — eight  against  the  many. 
About  them  closed  the  lancers  ;  facing  whom  one  by  one  the  brave 
men  died,  until  only  Alvarado  remained.      Over  the  dashing  of 

j.1.-. ^_  ii-^  »'_:_»_ i 

"  It  is  the  TowUiah!  Take  him,  0  my  '•Valdren,  but  b«m  him 
not  y  his  life  belongs  tb  the  gods  i " 


, 
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Fortdnately  for  Alvarado  a  swell  of  ChrUtian  war-cries  and  the 
beat  of  galloping  horses  came,  about  the  same  time,  from  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  canal  to  distract  the  attention  of  his  foemen.  Im- 
mediately Cortez  appeared,  with  Stmdoval,  Morla,  Avila,  and 
others, — brave  gentlemen  come  back  from  the  land,  which  they  had 
safely  gained,  to  save  whom  they  might  of  the  rear-guard.  At  the 
dread  passage  all  of  them  drew  rein  except  Morla  ;  down  the  slope 
of  the  dike  he  rode,  and  spurring  into  the  lake,  through  the  canoes 
and  floating  d^ris  he  headed  to  save  his  friend.  Useless  the  gal- 
lantry ?  The  awL.  .t  upon  Alvarado  had  ceased, — with  what  pur- 
pose he  knew.  Never  should  they  take  him  alive  1  Hualpa's  lance, 
of  great  length,  was  lying  at  his  feet.  Sudd«*nly,  casting  away  his 
sword  and  shield,  he  snatched  up  his  enemy'9  weapon,  broke  the 
ring  that  girdled  him,  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  canal,  and  vaulted  in 
air.  Loud  the  cry  of  the  Christians,  louder  that  of  the  infidels  ! 
An  instant  he  seemed  to  halt  in  his  flight ;  an  instant  more,  and 
his  famous  feat  was  performed, — the  chasm  was  cleared,  and  he 
stood  amongst  his  people,  saved. 

Alas  for  Morla  !  An  infidel  sprang  down  the  dike,  and  by  run- 
ning and  leaping  from  canoe  to  canoe  overtook  him  while  in  the 
lake. 

"  Sword  and  shield,  Seiior  Francisoo  I  Sword  and  shield  I  Look  ! 
The  foe  is  upon  thee  1 " 

So  he  was  warned ;  but  quick  the  action.  First,  a  blow  with  a 
Christian  axe ;  down  sank  the  horse;  then  a  blow  upon  the  helmet, 
and  the  wave  that  swallowed  the  steed  received  the  rider  also. 

"-4Z-oZaia/"  shouted  the  victor. 

"  The  'tzin,  the  'tain  !  "  answered  his  people  ;  and  forward  they 
sprang,  over  the  canoes,  over  the  bridge  of  the  dead, — ^forward  to 
get  at  their  hated  enemies  again. 

"Welcome  art  thou  ! "  said  Cortez  to  Alvarado.  "  Welcome  as 
from  the  grave,  whither  Morla— God  rett  his  soul ! — hath  gone. 
Where  is  Leon  ? " 

**  With  Morla,"  answered  the  captain. 

'*And  Mesa?" 

•'Nay,  Senor  Hernan,  if  thou  stayest  hero  for  any  of  the  rear- 
guard, know  that  I  am  the  last  of  them." 

"  BastanU  !  Hear  ye,  gentlemen  ? "  said  Cortez.  **  Our  duty 
is  done.  Let  us  to  tine  land  again.  Herf)  is  my  foot,  here  my 
hand  :   mount,  captain,  and  quickly  !" 

Alvarado  took  the  seat  offered  behind  Cortez,  and  the  party  set 
cut  in  retreat  again.  Closely,  across  the  third  canal,  along  the 
causeway  to  the  village  of  Popotli^  the  'tzin  kept  the  pursuit. 
From  the  village,  and  from  Tlaoopan  the  city,  he  drove  the  bleed- 
in^    an#1    Wa«Di1/lAWA<1     tttnikivau         Af    Inafc  ttiair    frkrvlr     TUUMBginn     of    S 

temple,  from  which,  as  from  a  fOTtress,  they  sucoeisfully  defended 
t^eiiMt9lye».     Then  the  'ts^n  gaveover^  and  returned  to  the  oi^itid. 
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And  his  return  was  as  the  saviour  of  his  country,— the  victorious 
conipaniea  behind  him,  the  great  flotillas  on  his  right  and  left,  and 
the  clouds  overhead  rent  by  the  sounding  of  conchs  and  tambours 
and  the  singing  and  shouting  of  the  proud  and  happy  people. 

Fast  throbbed  his  heart,  for  now  he  knew,  if  the  crown  were  not 
indeed  his,  its  prestige  and  power  were  ;  and  amidst  fast-coming 
schemes  for  the  restoration  of  the  empire,  he  thought  of  the  noble 
Tula,  and  then, — he  halted  suddenly  :— 

**  Where  is  the  lord  Hualpa  ? "  he  asked. 

*'  At  the  second  canal,"  answered  a  cacique. 

♦•  And  he  is—" 

"Dead!" 

The  proud  head  drooped,  and  the  hero  forgot  his  greatness  and 
his  dreams;  he  was  the  loving  friend  again,  and  as  such,  sorrowing 
and  silent,  repassed  the  second  canal,  and  stood  upon  the  causeway 
beyond.  And  the  people,  with  quick  understanding  of  what  he 
sought,  made  way  for  him.  Over  the  wrecks  of  the  battle,— sword 
and  shield,  helm  and  breastplate,  men  and  horses, — he  walked  to 
where  the  lover  and  his  beloved  lay. 

At  sight  of  her  face,  more  childlike  and  beautiful  than  ever,  mem- 
ory brought  to  him  the  sad  look,  the  low  voice,  and  the  last  words 
of  Hualpa,— "If  I  come  not  with  the  rising  sun  to-morrow,  Nene- 
tzin  can  tell  you  my  story," — such  were  the  words.  The  iron  cross 
was  yet  in  her  hand,  and  the  hand  yet  rested  on  the  head  of  a  war- 
rior lying  near.  The  ^zin  stooped,  and  turned  the  dead  man  over, 
and  lo  !  the  lord  Hualpa.  From  one  to  the  other  the  princely 
mourner  looked  :  a  mist,  cot  of  the  lake  or  the  cloud,  rose  and  hid 
tb«»m  from  his  view  ;  he  turned  away, — she  lw.d  told  him  all  the 
story. 

In  a  canoe,  side  by  side,  the  two  victims  were  borne  to  the  city, 
never  to  be  separated.  At  Chapultepec  they  were  laid  in  the  same 
tomb  ;  so  that  one  day  the  dust  of  the  hunter,  with  that  of  kings, 
may  feed  the  grass  and  color  the  flowers  of  the  royal  hill. 

Hb  had  found  bib  fobtunb  ! 
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Here  the  chronicles  of  the  learned  Don  Fernando  abruptly  ter- 
minate. For  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  a  professional  story- 
teller would  no  doubt  have  devoted  several  pages  to  the  careers  of 
some  of  the  characters  whom  he  leaves  surviving  the  catastrophe. 
The  translator  is  not  disposed  to  think  his  author  less  courteous 
than  literators  generally  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  books  abound  with 
evidences  of  the  tender  regard  he  had  for  those  who  might  chance 
to  occupy  themselves  with  his  pages  ;  consequently,  there  must 
have  been  a  reason  for  the  apparent  neglect  in  question. 

If  the  "Worthy  gentleman  were  alive,  vad  the  objection  made  to 
him  in  person,  he  would  most  likely  have  replied  :  "  Oentle  oritio, 
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what  you  take  for  u«glect  was  but  a  oompliment  to'  your  intelli- 
gence. The  characters  with  which  I  dealt  were  for  the  most  part 
furnished  me  by  history.  The  few  of  my  own  creation  were  ex- 
clusively heathen,  and  of  them,  except  the  lord  Maxtla  and  Xoli^ 
the  Chaloan,  disposition  is  made  in  one  part  or  another  of  the  story. 
The  two  survivors  named,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  were  submerged  in 
the  ruin  that  fell  upon  the  country  after  the  conquest  was  iinally 
completed.  The  other  personages  being  real,  for  perfect  satisfaction 
as  to  them,  permit  me,  with  the  profoundest  respect,  to  refer  you 
to  your  histories  again." 

The  translator  has  nothing  to  add  to  the  explanation  except  brief 
mention  that  the  king  Cuitlahua's  reign  lasted  but  two  months  in 
all.  The  small-pox,  which  desolated  the  city  and  valley,  and  con- 
tributed, more  than  any  other  cause,  to  the  ultimate  overthrow  of 
the  empire,  sent  him  to  the  tombs  of  Ohapultepec.  Guatamozin 
then  took  the  vacant  throne,  and  as  king  exemplified  still  further 
the  qualities  which  had  made  him  already  the  idol  of  his  people 
and  the  hero  of  his  race.  Some  time  also,  but  whether  before  or 
after  his  coronation  we  are  not  told,  he  married  the  noble  Tula, — 
an  event  which  will  leave  the  readers  of  the  excellent  Don  Fernando 
in  doubt  whether  Mualox,  the  paba,  was  not  more  prophet  than 
monomaniac. 


Thk  End. 
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